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SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION, 
The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (und, for the 
anke of uniformity, snbmitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the ease of other , |) — except 
in respect of modern Hindu personal names, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in respect 


of a few Anvlicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long usage, — is this ;— 
Sanskrit, Kanarcse Transliteration. Sanskrit Kanarvec. Transliteration. 
al = a W a j4 
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single hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as far as it is desirable to divide 
them. It will readily be seen where the single hyphen Bosley used in the ordinary way, at the end 
of a line, as divi in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on into next line ; 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
where absolutely necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texts. 

A double hyphen is used to pe rate words in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
ene word, being joined together by the euphonic rules of aadhi. Where this double hyphen is used, 
it 18 to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 
are in the original expr by one complex sign, Where it ig not need, it is to be understood of the 
orthography of the origi that, according to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant either 
has the modified broken form, which, in the oldest stages of the alphabet, was used to indicate a 
consonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct eigen of the ririma attached to it; and 
that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initial form. In the transeriptios of ordinary 
texts, the double hyphen is probably unnecessary; except where there ia the wiidhi of final and 
initial vowels. But, im the transcription of epigraphical records, the nse of this sign ia unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the palwographical standard of the original texts, 

_ , The avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
in inserrptions. Where it does occnr, it ig moat conveniently represented by its own Dérandgari sign. 

So ulso practice haa shewn that it ig hore convenient ta use the ordinary Dévanigari marks of 


punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 

Ordinary brackets are used for corrections and doubtful points; and square brackets, for 
lettera which ire damaged and partially illegible in the origin. or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with certainty. An asterisk attached to letters or marks of punctuation in aqua 





inal are wholly illegible and cannot be s lied, they are, 
passages, by the sign for a long or a short syllable, as the case may ber anid 
sorts, at the rate, usually, of two for each akshar or syllable. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE RASTERN CHALUK YA EINGS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.3., M.B.AS&, C.LE. 

A FEATURE of special interest in the grants of the Eastern Chalukya kings is the record, 

that many of them give, of the length of cach successive reign, commencing with that of 
the founder of the dynasty, Vishnuvardhana I. or Kubja-Vishnavardhana, a younger brother of 
the Western Chalukya king Satyasraya-Pulikédin Il. There has been no difficulty in deducing 
from these details the approximate historical period of each member of the family. But, the 
lengths of the reigns are mostly stated in even years, withont fractions ; the earliest case in 
which a specific date is given in the Saka era, 18 that of Amma IL, whose coronation is recorded 
to have taken place in Saka-Sathvat 867 (expired); and the reigns anterior to him covered, 
according to different records, from three hundred and twenty-nine to three hundred and forty 
years. Consequently, the limits within which the commencement of the reign of Vishou- 
vardhana I. might be placed, were rather far apart; and good deal of uncertainty attended 
also the dates of some of the intermedinte rnlers, As a matter of fact, in the most complete 
and authentic genealogical list of the family that has yet been given, — that published by Dr. 
Hultzsch in his South-Indian Inecriptions, Vol. I, p. 32, — the initial date of Vishnuvardhana 
I. has been placed no less than eleven or twelve years before what I shall shew to be really the 
correct time ; and Dr. Burnell, in his Sonth-Tndian Paleography, placed it, in the first instance 
five years after, and in the second instance eight or nine years before, the proper time (see 
page 4 below, note 5). The objects of the present paper are, to determine the exact period 
within which the starting-point of the Eastern Chalukya chronology must be placed; to adjust 
the dates of the successive reigns from that time; and to group together such historical details 
as are furnished by the records of the family and other documents. 

There is a record from which we can determine very closely the period. of the 
commencement of the reign of Satyitraya-Pulikésin IT. And obviously, this is o 
preliminary point which mnst he considered first. The information is given in the Haidaribad 
grant (ante, Vol, VI. p. 73, line 11 4f.), which records that, while residing at the city of Vatap" 
(Badimi in the Bijapur District, Bombay Presidency), Pulikééin II, granted the village of 
Mikarappi to a Brihman, — itmanah prararddhamina-rijyabhishéka-samvatsaré tritiyé Sake- 
Dripati-satmvateara-datéshn chatustrimé-adhikéshu pafichasv=atitéshn Bhidrapad-imivasydzam 
sliryya-grahaga-nimittam, — “in the angmenting third year of (my) own. installation im dhe 
sovereignty; when five centuries of the years of the Saka king (or kings), increased by the thirty- 
fourth (year), have gone by; on the new-moon day of (the month) Bhidrapada; on account 
ef an eclipse of the sun.” | bave had this date under consideration twice before; and it ia 
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necessary now to dispose of it finally. On the first occasion on which I dealt with it (ante, 
Vol. XVI. p. 109 f.), I brought to notice that it had been calculated some years ago by | Mr. D. 
B. Hutcheon for Dr. Burgess, who passed the notes on to me, and also had been considered by 
Sir George Airy, with the result that the corresponding English date must be the 23rd July, 
A. D618; on that day there was a total or almost total eclipse of the sun; it was total 
probably wt Bidimi, or certainly close to that place; and the totality occurred when the sun 
won very near the zenith of Bidimi; so that the eclipse was a very marked and memorable 
one for that locality. And I expressed the opinion that there could be no doubt that this eclipse 
is the one referred to, This opinion, however, was the result of a misconceptions In the 
record, the given year, Saka-Sarmvat 534, is distinctly specified as am expired year; so that 
the details of the month and the eclipse belong to ‘Saka-Samvat 535 current. In the 
published Tables, «. g. those of Mr. Cowssjee Patell and of General Sir Alexander 
| Canningham, which contain no distinct intimation that they are arranged for the expired 
years of the Hindu eras, Saka-Sativat 535 is shewn as commencing in A. D, 613. I was 
then under a mistaken impression,— which was by no means confined to myself; aud 
which, I think, musi in fact have had something todo with the case that was Inid for considern- 
"tron before Mr. Hutcheon and Sir George Airy, — which led me to suppose that A, D. 613-14 
was the equivalent of Saka-Sainvat 535 as a current year. And, as the 23rd July, A. D. 615, 
corresponds to the new-moon fithi of the firat pireimdufa Bhidrapada, — the month being 
in that year an intercalary month, — 1 entertained no sUSpicion as to the correctness of the 
result which I then published. Subsequently, however, I had occasion to consider specially the 
subject of the epoch and reckoning of the Saka era (see Gupta Inscriptions, Introd., Appendix 
I. pp. 187 to 144; and ante, Vol. XVII. pp. 205 to 210). And, as a result of what I established 
‘n that inquiry, the above date, the 28rd July, A. D. 613, is, as a matter of fact, later by one 
year than the date given in the original record ; being in reality the equivalent of the new-moon 
‘ttht of the first pitrnimdnta Bhidrapada of Saka-Sathyat 536 current (535 expired), On this 
point, there is uow no possibility of any doubt, And, on the second occasion on which I dealt 
with the date now under consideration (ante, Vol. XVII. p. 141), I brought to notice that the 
real equivalent of the new-moon #éhi of the pirnimdnta Bhidrapada of Saka-Sathvat 535 
current (534 expired) was the 2nd August, A.D. 612. On this date, also, there was a total 
eclipse of the sum. But it waa not visible in or anywhere near India; because the line of cen- 
trality, commencing at sunrise in the North Pacific Qeean, ran actoss North America and the 
Atlantic, and ended at sunset about halfway across Africa, towards the north! And I left the 
matter then with an expression of doubt, as to whether the record really refers to the eclipse of 
the 2nd August, A. D. 612, or whother the eclipse intended being that of the 23rd July, A. D. 
613, we have in this record genuine mistake in respect of the year that is quoted; the ques- 
tion being one for settlement when we should be in a position to determine whether invisible 
eclipses were, or were not, to be occasions of ceremonies and public acts. This latter point is 
vne that has not yet been disposed of, But, whatever may be the strict custom of later times, 
other instances are accumulating, in which eclipses of the sun, at any rate, which we know to 
have been not visible in India, are quoted in genuine early records as occasions of ceremonies.3 
And though, looking back from the present time, and comparing the circumstances of the two 
evlipaes, it does seem likely that a person in India would seleet for celebration that of A. D. 
01S, in preference to that of the year before, still there is in reality no option of the kind. We 


== a 





"See von Oppoleer'a Canon der Pinsterwisse, pp. 174, 175, and Plate 87 ; us also for th details of the eclipses of 
the 23rd July, A. D. a3, 

? A noteworth rthy instance is the solar eclipse of the 2nd January, A, D. 987, which ia referred to in Prof. Kiel. 
horns Vikrama date No. 83 (ante, Vol. XIX. P- 160), It waa total cclipas. But it was visible only over « com. 
paratively small area in North America and the Pacific Ocean. And yet it is the eclipse that answers th the other 
details of the given date. — Another instance {a the solar eclipse of the 17th February, A. D. 668, which is the only 
one that answers to the solar eclipse in Fiilgana in the fifth year of Vishyuvardhana II. (see page 8f, below), 
~ Bee alao a note on Wrong Predictions of Eclipses, ante, Vol. XIX. p. 323. | aig) 
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without seeking to vary them. And, though it was wot visible in India, there really wus un 
eclipse of the sun on the day denoted by the given details, Hence, I feel no doubt now, that 
we could not be justified in assuming tho existence of any mistake in the Haidarahad record : 
and that, be the explanation what it may, the eclipse intended in it is that of the 2nd August, 
A. D. 612, belonging to Saka-Sathvat 535 current (534 expired); invisible in India 
though it was. As, then, the new-moon of Bhidrapada, Saka-Sativat 534 current, fell in the 
third year of his reign, the new-moon of Bhidrapada, ‘Saka-Sativat 533. current, fell in his 
first year; aud consequently the accession of Pulikésin IT. took Place, on some day still ty 
be exactly determined, in A, D, 609 or 610; on any day from Bhidrapada sukla lof Saka- 
Samvat 632 current, upto the paratiadnta Bhidrapada krishna 15, the new-moon day, of 
Saka-Samvat 533 current. For the present, this point cannot be determined more closely ; but 
this settlement of it is sufficient for the purposes of the inquiry in which we are now engaged, 


The preceding result is our first guide, towards fixing the initial point of the yeara of 
Vishnuvardhana I. Now, as has been intimated, for the coronation of Amma IL. we have 
the date of Saka Saimvat 868 current, with certain full details iv the month of Mirgaégirsha, the 
ninth month of the Hindu loni-solar year; and the corresponding English date is Friday, 5th 
December, A. 1D. 945 (ante, Vol. XTX. p. 102 £.). The previous reigns, a8 given in the same 
record, — P, in the series of documents quoted in the laiter part of this paper, — covered 
three hundred and thirty-seven and a half years. Deducting 3374 from 8672, we have the 
early part of Saka-Samvat 530 corrent, for the approximate starting-point of the chronology. 
And this falls so near the period of the accession of Pulikédin II, that, on previous occasions 
(unte, Vol. VI. p. 73, Vol. VII. p. 185; Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 23), I have 
assumed that a formal separation of the two’ branches of the Chalukya family took place 
practically at the time of the accession of Pulik@in II,: and that the separate sovereignty of 
the Eastern Branch existed from that same date, This, however, is a view which the further 
ucquisition of knowledge compels us now to correct. In the first place, the Sitara grant of 
Vishnuvardhann I, (ante, Vol. XIX. p. 808 #.}, — dated in the eighth year of a Mahdrdja who 
ean be no one but Pulikééin I1.,— gives to him only the subordinate title of Yuvdréja; thus 
shewing that at any rate up to Saka-Sumvat 539 or 540 current there had been no actual Se pa 
ration of the two kingdoms ; Pulikésin II. was then reigning as the paramount sovereign of 
the entire Chalukya family, and Vishnuvardhana I. was assisting him in a subordinate capacity. 
And in the second place, the materials for determining precisely the period within which lay 
the starting-point of the years of Vishyuvardhana I., are to be found in another of his grants, 
from Chipurupalle (page 15 ff. below), and in two grants of his grandson, Vishnuvardhana II, 
the dates of which could not vutil recently be properly dealt with. 


In the Chipurupalle recerd, Vishnovardhana I, himself has the title of Mahérdja, And 
it records a grant made by him on the occasion of an Sclipse of the moon in the month 
Srivana; while, at the end of the charter, the date is also given as being, — sath 10 8 mia 4 
di 10 5, — “the year 10 (and) 8; the month 4; the day 10 (and) 5;" or more explicitly, if the 
text is interpreted in the meaning which suggests itself as.the most obvious one, at any rate 
according to European ideas, the grant was made on the oceasion of an eclipse of the moon, 
which took place on the full-moon‘day of the month ‘Srivana,. being the fifteenth day (of the 
bright fortnight) of the fourth month in the eighteenth year, 

For the approximate period with which we have to deal, there were eclipses of the moon 
on Sravane sukla 15, commencing with the first such eclipse after the accession of Pulikégin 
II., a8 follows 7"— ~ 


Soka-Sathvat 545 carrent; on the 28th July, A.D. 622. From the details given in von 
Oppolzer's Canon, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit finds that this eclipse waa 
not visible anywhere in India. 


a obi aly Oppelser's Gavan: p- 353. | 
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Saka-Sathvat 546 current ; on the 17th July, A. D. 623. This eclipse was visible all over India. 
Saka-Samvat 555 current ; on the 7th July, A.D. 632, This eclipse was visible all over 
India. 

Saka-Samvat 564 current; on the 27th July, A. D, 641. This eclipse was visible all over India. 
Saka-Samvat 573 eurrent; on the 18th July, A. D. 650. This eclipse was visible all over India. 
Saka-Satmvat 574 current; on the 8th July, A.D. 651, This eclipse was visible all over India. 
In this year Srivana was an intercalary month; and the eclipse 
tock place on the fall-moon day of the first Srivana. 


The first point to he is, that there was no eclipse of the moon in Srivana in the 
eighteenth year of Pulikésin II,; when the month in question would fall in Saka-Samnvat 550 
or 551 current, according to what may be the exact date of the commencement of his reign.* 
The date, therefore, must belong to the eighteenth year of Vishnuvardhansa I. himself. 
And the next point is, to determine which of the eclipses, noted above, ia the one referred to, 


Of these eclipses, the first two have been considered before, by Dr. Burnell, and by Dr. 
Borgess. Dr, Burnell’s opinion (South-Indian Paleography, p. 137, note 2) was that the only 
possible date is one or other of these two. And, while mentioning Dr. Burgess’ preference, 
because it was fully visible, for the eclipse of the 17th July, A. D. 623, he rejected it because, 
“as this ocenrred in the evening, it seems, astrologically, inadmissible (conf. Hémachandrw’s 
Dénakhanda, pp. 61-62, 79); and he expressed his own opinion that the eclipse of the 28th 
July, A. D, 622, “appears to satisfy all the necessary conditions.” On the other hand, in some 
notes on the Eastern Chalukya chronology which he made over to me in 1878, Dr. Burgess, 
who had examined all the Innar eclipses in ‘Srivana from A. D. 600 to 663, repeated his 
conclusion that the eclipse in question must be that of the 17th July, A. D. 623. Both of these 
eclipses, however, equally fail to meet the requirements of the case. On Dr. Burgess’ view of 
the matter, — if the full-moon of ‘Srivana, ‘Saka-Samvat 546 current, fell in the eighteenth 
year of Vishnuvardhana J., then the fall-moon of Srivans, Saka-Samvat 529 current, fell in his | 
first year; and his reign commenced on some day from the paratmdnta Bhadrapada-krishna 1 
of Saka-Sathvat 528 current, up to Srivana énkla 15 of ‘Saka-Samvat 529 current. But, that 
Vishnuvardhana J. should ascend the throne of Veigi three full years at least, — or, on 
Dr. Burnell’s view of the equivalent of the date in question, fully four years, — before the 
accession of his elder brother PulikéSin IT. to the throne of the Western Branch of the family, 
is out of the question. Anterior to Saka-Sativat 532 or 533 current, he could be Ywoardja 
only on behalf of his uncle Mafgaléia.¢ But the contemporaneous Aihole inscription 
tella us (ante, Vol. VIII. p. 244), that Maigaléia sought to secure the snccession for his 
own son; and, with such an object in view, he certainly would not entrust any share of 
the sovereign power to either of his nephews, even in the eastern part of the country, 
if it then formed a portion of the Chalukya dominions. This renson, alone, is quite sufficient 
to lead to the rejection of both the above eclipses, And on this account, and on other 
grounds which will be shewn further on, I select, instead, the next, — the eclipse of the 7th 

* Nor was there any euch ex pee in the alxteenth year of his reign, when the month in question would fall in 


Saka-Rachrat 44or 549, I note thie, because T originally read tho year of the date, now under consideration, aa 
the sixteenth year ; aon page 17 below, note &, 

* OF respectively one and two yours, if the date in question were really in the sixteonth spon or ane reign, — Ta 
his genealoyical Table (South-Indian Paleography, Second Edition, p. 21), Dr. Burnell gave “about 620 A, D." for 
the date of Vishouyardhana I., aod apparently as his initial dato.” This must bave been repeated from tho first 
edition of his book, without allowing for the intermediate recognition by mo of the date in the Chipurupalls record. 
Taking the latter into consideration, with his date of the 28th July, A. D. 622, fur the Innar eclipse, the initial 
point would lie in Saks-Sashvat 628 current, in A. D. 6(¢. And Dr. Burnell himeclf, following my reading of the 
binteenth year, gave “ about 606-7 A. D,"" (loc. cit, p, 135, note a), 

" I would note hore, that I find that allowed « carcloss mistake to remain uncorrected in Vol. XIX. p. 1, line 
ay feces bottom, in connection with the accession of Mangaléva ; the words A. D. 497 or 406" should be “A. D. 
say oe 598." 
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July, A. D, 692, which occurred on the full-moon day of Sravana of Saka-Sarhvat 555 
current, Then, this date being in his eighteenth year, the full-moon of Srivana, Saka-Samvat 
538 current, fell in his first year; and the initial point of the years of Vishnuvardhana I, 
may have lain, so far, anywhere from the piirniménta Bhidrapada krishna 1 of Saka-Satmvat 
537 current up to Srivana éukla 15 of ‘Saka-Sarmvat 588 current. As, however, the day of the 
eclipse, ‘Srivana éukla 15 of Saka-Sathvat 555 current, is specified as the fifteenth day (of the 
bright fortnight) of the fourth month in his cighteenth year, that eighteenth year plainly 
began in or with the month Vaisaékha of ‘Saka-Samyat 555 current. Consequently, his first year 
began in A. D. 615, in or with the month Veibakha of Saka-Sathvat 538 current; five or 
six years after the commencement of the reign of Pulikésin II Taking the month as the 
pirmmdnta month, ending with the fall-moon #ithi, the corresponding English period is from 
the 2lst March to the 19th April, A. D. 615, And, unless the immediately preceding Chaitra 
sukla 1 of the same year should be preferred, in accordance with an alternative possibility which . 
will be considered further on, this gives the precise period within which lay the exact starting- 


point of the Eastern Chalukya chronology, I shall justify this resnlt by means of two 


Mahéréja or independent king of o separate kingdom, but as Yuvardja, associated in the 
government with his elder brother Pulik@iin II, Reference has been made already to his Satari 
grant, dated in the eighth year of Pulikédin IL. ; the given month is Kirttika, which fell in A. D. 
616 or 617, according to what may be the exact initial point of the years of Pulikésin II, ; and, 
when he issued thia charter, at least eightecn months after the period that has been arrived at 
above, Vishnovardhans I. still had only the rank and title of Yurarija, 

We have now to consider two slightly later dates, of the time of Vishnuvardhana II., 
the grandson of Vishnuvardhana I. The first of them is contained in a charter, found some- 
where in the Nellore District, Madras Presidency, which records that he made a grant of the 
village of Reyiirn to some Brahmans, —(anfe, Vol. VII, p. 189, line 65 ff. ; for a lithograph, 
see Vol. VIII. p, 320), varddhaména-rijya-dv[iti]ya’-satnvateard Chaitra-misd sokla-pukshé 
dasamyfim Magha-nakshatré® Budhavaréshu,® — “in the augmenting second year of the reign, 
in the month Chaitra, in the bright fortnight, on the tenth hithi, under the Maghaé nakshatra, 
on Wednesday.” With the enrlicat starting-point that has been proposed for the years of 
Vishpuvardhana I.,— that of ‘Saka-Sashrat 596 (expired) given by Dr. Hultzsch, — and with 
the shortest period recorded for the intervening reign of Jaynsimha I,, vir, thirty years,!® the 
year in which this date should fall, cannot be looked for before Baka-Samvat 526 + 18 
+ 30 + 1 = Baka-Samvat 575 current, Still, allowing a slight margin before that year, 
the calculations for Chajtra bukla 10 are as follows ;— 

Saka-Sathvat 573 current; Chaitra éukla 10 began on Wednesday, 17th March, A. D. 650, at 
about 39 ghafis, 50 palas, after mean sunrise (for Bombay), and 
ended on the Thursday, at abont 42 gh. 10 p. But the moon was 


* Tam not quite certain whether the superscript i of the first syllable was omitted altogether, from want of 
suliclent space between the top of the de and the subseript y in the line above ; or whether it was inserted imper- 
tly, and the d le, along with the following cf, Bat the letters dv and ya are so 

distinct that mo reading can be adopted except drifiya, ‘the socond (year):” 
* When I edited this grant, I thought that perhaps two akvhoros, containing tho name of a second nabshotra 
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not in the MaghA nakshaira on the Wednesday. Even by the 
Brabma-Siddhinta system of unequal spaces, which gives the 
earliest chance im the case of this sekshafra, the moon did not 
enter Magha till about 6 brs. 34 min., = 16 gh, 25 p., (for Ujjain), 
on the Thursday. 

Saka-Samvat 574 carrent; Chaitra éukla 10 ended on Monday, 7th March, A. D. 651, at about 
47 gh. 10 p. 

Saka-Samvat 575 current; Chaitra sukla 10 ended on Sunday, 25th March, A. D. 652, at about 
a0 gh, 20'p. | 

Saka-Samvat 576 current; Chaitra gukla 10 began on Wednesday, 13th Mareb, A. D. 653, at 

about 35 gh. 50 p., and ended on the Thursday, at about 36 gh. 
45 p. Bot the moon wag not in the Maghi nekshaira on the 
Wednesday. Even by the Brahma-Siddhimta system, the moon 
did not enter Magha till about 17 bre. 44 min. = 44 gh. 20 p., 
on the Thursday. 

Saka-Samvat 577 current; Chaitra éukla 10 ended on Monday, rd March, A. D, 654, at about 
58 gh. 40 p. 

Saka-Sativat 578 current; Chaitra fukla 10 ended on Sunday, 22nd March, A. D. 655, at about 

58 gh. 35 p. 

Saka-Samvat 579 current; Chaitra ankla 10 ended on Friday, 1Jth March, A. D, 6546, at about 
41 gh. 5 p. 

Saka-Samvat 580 current; Chaitra iukla 10 ended on Wednesday, Ist March, A.D. 657, at 
about 19 94.55 p. But the moon was not in the Magh’ nakshatra 
on the Wednesday. By the Brahma-Siddhinta system, the moon 
did not enter Maghi till about 3 bra, 16 min., = 8 gh. 10 p., on 


the Thursday. 

Saka-Sathvat 581 current; Chaitra iakla 10 ended on Tuesday, 20th March, A. D, 658, at about 
17 gh. 5p. 

Saka-Samvat 582 current; Chaitra éukla 10 ended on Saturday, 9th March, A. D. 659, at about 
$2 gh. 15 p. 

Bake-Satvat 583 current; Chaitra sukla 10 ended on Friday, 27th March, A. D. 660, at abont 
17 ghafis. 

Saka-Satnvat 584 current; Chaitra gukle 10 ended on Tuesday, 16th March, A. D. 661, at about 
18 gh. 45 p. 

Saka-Samvat 585 current; Chaitra sukla 10 ended on Saturday, 5th March, A. D. 662, at about 
25 gh, 30 p. 

Saka-Samvat 686 current; Chartra éokla 10 ended on Friday, 24th March, A.D. 663, at about 
28 gh. 20 p. 


Saka-Sathvat 587 current; by Prof. K. L. Chhatre's Tables, Chaitra éukls 10 began on 
Tuesday, 12th March, A.D. 664, at about 3 gh. 55 p- (for 
Bombay), and ended at about 57 yh. 45 p. on the same day ; it 
was secordingly an sxpunged ithi for Bombay; and the same 
would be the case for Rajamahéndri also, as the approximate 
‘difference in time is only 1 gh. 30 p, Inter. By Prof. Jacobi's 
Tables, Chaitra éukla 10 began on the Tuesday, at about 2 hrs. 
20 min., =5 gh. 50 p., (for Ujjain), and ended at about 93 hrs 
46 min., = 59 gh. 25 p+ on the same day; and it was similarly 
an expunged ‘ithi for Ujjain, The difference of time for 
Rijamabéndri, however, seemed likely to make the éithi end 
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there on the Wednesday. And the moon was in the Maghi 
nakshatra at sunrise on the Wednesday, by the Brahma-Siddhinta 
and Garga*systems of unequal spaces; and, later on in the day, 
by also the equal-space system. Under these circumstances, 
and because this Wednesday seemed to be undoubtedly the real 
equivalent of the given date, L asked Mr. Sh, B. Dikshit to 
determine the times accurately; and be has done so, with the 
following results, in which the times are all for apparent sunrise at 
Rajamabéndri : — Chaitra bukla 10 commenced at 6 gh. 48 p. on the 
Tuesday, and ended on Wednesday, 13th March, A.D. 664, at 
1 gh. 1 p., = 24 min. 24 sec.; and it is the Hifhi éukla 11 which, 
ending at 55 gh. 39 p. — 22 hrs. 15°6 min., on the same day, 
was the expunged fithi, And on the Wednesday, there was 
By the equal-space system, it began at 29 ghafis on the Wednes- 
day, and continued during all the rest of the day. By the Garga 
system of unequal spaces, it began at 45 palas on the Wednesday, 
and ended at 57 gh. 12 p. on the same day, And by the Brabma- 
Siddhanta system of unequal spaces, it began at 55 gh. 5 p. on 
the Tuesday, and ended at 50 gh. 55 p. on the Wednesday.U! 

Saka-Samvat 598 current; Chaitra éukla 10 ended on Sunday, 2nd Maroh, A. D, 665, at about 


40 gh. 35 p. 
‘Saka-Samvat 599 current ; Chaitra éukla 10 on Saturday, 21st March, A, D. 666, at about 
. 42 gis Rit) pe 


Saka-Samvat 590 current; Chaitra éukla 10 began on Wednesday, 10th March, A. D, 667, at 
about 10 gh. 20 p,, and ended on the Thursday, at about 10 gh. 
65 p. But the moon was not in the Maghd nakshafra on the 
Wednesday. Even by the Brahma-Siddhinta system, the moon 
did not enter Maghd till about 7 hra. 52 min., = 19 gh. 40 p., on 
the Thursday. 

Saka-Sathvat 591 current; Chaitra fukla 10 ended on Wednesday, 29th March, A. D. 668, at 
abont 20 palas. And on this day there was the Magha nakshatra 
for the moon, by the equal-space system only; it was current at 
sunrise, and it ended at about 10 hrs. 30 min.; = 26 gh. 15 p. 
By the Garga system of unequal spaces, it had ended at about 
22 hrs. 2 min. = 59 gh. 5 p. and by the Brahma-Siddhinta 
system of unequal spaces, at about 19 hrs. 24 min., = 48 gA. 30 p., 
on the Tuesday. 


In my published version of this grant, the date waa given as lying somewhere about ‘Saka- 
Samvat 591 current (ante, Vol. VIE. p. 186). How this statement came to be made and was 
allowed to stand, especially in the face of the fact that in the same paper a date in the fifth 

it Tt ia not necessary ; still, 1 may mention that on this occasion, simply from want of leisnore, I furnished 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit with no information as to the object that I had in view ; but gavo him merely the details of Saka. 
Sathvat 586 expired, Chaitra dukia 10, and aaked him to determine with extreme accuracy, for EAjamah/ndri, the 
week-<day and onding-time of the tithi, and the nakehatras.— Tho above results are by the original Sdrya-Sid- 
dhints, By the present Sdryo. Siddhanta they are very sinrilar: — The tithé dakla 10 bogan at 6 gh. 10 p. om the 
Tusaday, and ended of 32 palas on the Wednesday ; aod the tithi éukla 11, amding at 55 gh. 20 p, on the sume dar, 
WE exponged. By tho equal-space system, the Maghi nokshaira, for the moon, began at 29 fh. 53 p. on the 
Wednesday, and continned during all the rest of the day. By the Garga syetem of unequal apace, it began at 32 
patus on the Wednesday, and ended at 67 gh. 19 p. on the same day. And by the Brahma-Siddbint ayrtem 
unequal spaces, it began at 54 gh. 529. on the Tuesday, and ended at 60 gh. 51 p. onthe Wednesday, — In determix- 
ing the apparent times, only the rhara-correction has been taken into soconunt. 
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year of the same reign was referred to Baka-Sathvat 582 current (id. p. 191), — and how it 
came to be made also in the editorial note issued with the lithograph (ante, Vol. VIII. p. 320), 
— Iam not able to say. Looking through the above results, we see, indeed, that in ‘Saka- 
Sainvat 591 current the given éithi did certainly end on a Wednesday, vis. the 29th March, 
A. D. 668; and that the moon was in the Maghd nakshatra on that day, by one out of the 
three systems of the ending-pointa of the neksiafras. But these facts were not known to 
me then, And the year given in Dr. Burgess’ notes, is Saka-Sathvat 579 (expired); which 
fitted in well enough with the view that the starting-point of the years of the dynasty lay in 
Saka-Samvat 529 current (528 + 18 + 38 + 1 = 580 cuprent). In that year, the given 
fithé did certainly end on a Wednesday ; vis, the Ist March, A. D. 657. But this date is not 
admissible; for the reason that the moon was not in the Maghé nakshatra on that day. The 
above results shew that the only years in which the given tithi, Chaitra éukla 10, was connected ~ 
both with a Wednesday and with the Maghi nadshatra for the moon, are Baka-Sathvat 587 and 
591 current, The latter year might answer fairly well, on the understanding that the length of 
the reign of Jayasitnha I, wos thirty-three years (537 + 18 + 33 + 1 = 589 current). But 
it is rendered inadmissible by the resplta for the remaining date, to be shewn in the next 
paragraph; for, there is no eclipse of the sun in PhAlguna, which would then answer to the 
solar eclipse in that month in the fifth year of the same reign. Accordingly, we can only accept 
the conclusion, that the English equivalent of the given date is Wednesday, 13th March, 
A. D. 664, corresponding to Chaitra tukla 10 of Baka-Sarhvat 587 current, on which day 
the moon was in the Maghé nakshatra by all three gystemg. 


The remaining date is containéd In another charter of Vishnuvardhana II., obtained 
apparently from Mattewida in the Kistna District, Madras Presidency, which includes the 
following passage, — (ante, Vol. VIL. p. 192, line 19 f.), a(f)tmand vijaya-réjya-patchamé 
samvatsaré Philguna(ne)-mis§ améyisyiyaim siryya-grahapa-nimi[ttam],?— “in the year 
which is the fifth in (my) own victorious reign; in the month PhAlguna; on the new-moon 
tithi; on account of an eclipse of the sun.” Here we have to find an eclipse of the sun 
in the month Phaélguna, which shall be in suitable accordance with the details of the earlier 
date in the second year of the game reign. And for comparison with the years mentioned above 
in connection with Chaitra éukla 1) in the second year, we have eclipses of the sun on the 
new-moon day of Phalguna as follows :°¥— 

Baka-Samvat 573 current; on the piraimdnfa Philguna krishna new-moon, corresponding to 
the 27th Jannary, A. D. 651; a partial eclipse; the line of the 
middle of the eclipse was nowhere north of Lat, 30° &.; and so 
the eclipse was probably not visible anywhere in India. 

Baka-Samyat 5680 current; on the piirpimdnfa Philgunn krishna new-moon, corresponding to 
the Sth Febrnary, A. D. 658; a partial eclipse: the line of the’ 
middle of the eclipse was nowhere north of Lat. 3u° §, 

Saka-Samvat 580 current; on the amdnfa Philgona krishna new-moon, corresponding to the 
%th March, A.D, 652; a partial eclipse; the linc of the middle 
of the eclipsc was nowhere north of Lat. 30° 8, 

Saka-Samvat $51 current; on the piirpimdnfa Philguna krishga new-moon, corresponding to 
the 2cth January, A. 1,659; on annular total eclipse ; the centfaj 
line of the eclipse enced at sunset in Lat. 54° N., Long. 39° E. ; 
and so the eclipso cannot have been visible anywhere in India, 
even in the extreme north-west, 





1) The second plate enda with the mi of simiffarh ; and tha rest of the charter has been lost. The exact 
porport of it, therefore, ip not determingble, But it appears to have recorded the grant of some land, to « 
1! See you Oppolaor’s Canon der Finsterwiam, pp. 178-181, and Plate 90. 
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Sathvat 589 current; on the amdnéa Phalguna krishna new-moon, corresponding to 
the 11th March, A.D, 666; an annalar eclipse; not visible any- 
where near Indian; the central line of the eclipse ended ot sunset 

in Lat. 25° S., Long. 17° E, 

Sammvat 589 corrent; on the ewdnfa Philguna krishon new-moon, corresponding to the 
28th February, A.D. 667; an onular eclipse; not visible any- 
where near Indian; the central line of the eclipse ended at sunset 
in Lat. 24° N. ) Dong. 6° W. 


Saka-Sarhvat 500 current; on the pirniminta Phalguna krishna new-mcon, correspond- 
ing to the 17th February, A. D. 668; an annular eclipse ; not 
visible anywhere in India; the central line of the eclipse com- 
menced at sunrise in Lat. 13° N., Long. 183° E., and ended at 
sunset in Lat, 64° N., Long. 115° W. 

Saka-Samvat 591 current; on the pirpimdnta Philguna krishoa new-moon, corresponding to 
the 6th February, A. D. 669; the line of the middle of the eclipse 
was nowhere north of Lat, 30° 8. 


Bake-Sathvat 599 corrent; on the emé@nta Philgana krishna new-moon, corresponding to the 
19th Febrnary, A. D. 676; the line of the middle of the eclipse 
was nowhere north of Lat, 30° S. 
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In my published version of this grant, Saka-Sathvat 582 current was given as the probable 
equivalent of the given year (ante, Vol. VII. p. 191). And Dr. Burgess’ notes are to the effect 
that the eclipse in question could only be one which occurred on the 18th January, A. D. 660 ; 
which day was taken by him aa the equivalent of the new-moon of Philguna of Baka-Sativat 
581 (expired). On this day there was a total eclipse of the sun, which was visible, not long after 
sunrise, over probably the whole of Southern India, But, whether Bhidrapada is taken as the 
intercalary month in Saka-Sathvat 5€2 current, according to the published Tables, and in 
accordance with the present system, — or whether the rule of mean intercalation is followed, 
according to which the intercalary month would be Kiirttika,"4 — the day in question was the 
new-moon fithi, not of Philguna, but of the aménia Pausha or the ptirvimanta Migha. 
However, we require an eclipse to fit in with the result taken above, that Chaitra énkla 10 
in the second year of the reign of Vishnuvardhana II, was Chaitra dukla 10 of Saka- 
Satvat 587 current, corresponding to the 13th March, A. D. 664, From that resclt, it followa 
that the Chaitra éukla 10 of his fifth year was the Chaitra éukla 10 of Saka-Sathvat 590 
current. Consequently, the new moon of Philguna in his fifth year might he either in 
Saka-Satnvat 589 current, or in 590, And thus the required eclipse might be found in 
that of the 28th February, A. D. 667, falling in Snka-Samvat 589 current. But I consider 
this eclipse to be distinctly not admissible; becanse the day was the new-moon fithi of the 
emdnita Phalgnna ; whereas the piirnimdnta arrangement of the lunar fortnights, which 
continued in use in Southern India up to at any rate Saka-Samvat 727 (see ante, Vol. 
XVII. p. 141 £.), is.certainly the proper one for the period with which we are dealing. The 
required eclipee is undoubtedly that which took place on the 17th February, A. D. 668, 
corresponding to the new-moon tithi of the pirniminta Phalguna of Saka-Samvat 590 
current; it is true, as has been stated above, that this eclipse was not visible in India; but 
the same remark appears to be applicable to all the eclipsea, one or other of which must be the 
one intended. Now, this date being in the fifth year of Vishpavardhana II,, the new-moon of 
the piiraimdnia Philgune of Saka-Sathvat 586 current fell in his first year; ond the first day of 
hia first year might, so far, be any day from Phaélguna Sukla 1 of Saka-Samvat 555 current, up 
to the piirmimdata Philguna krishna 15 of Saka-Sathvat 585 current, Again, Chaitra 





M T owe this to Mr. Sh. B. Dikabit. 
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sokla 10 of Saka-Samvat 587 current being, as we have seen above, in his second year, Chaitra 
sukla 10, also, of Saka-Satvat 586 current fell in his first year; and the first day of his first year 
might, so far as this date is concerned, be any day from Chaitra fukla 11 of Saka-Satmhvat 585 
current. up to Chaitra éukla 10 of Saka-Samvat 586 current. But the two dates together limit 
the period for the initial day of this reign to a very short time; and indicate that the 
accession of Vishnuvardhana II. tock place in A. D. 663, on some day from Philguna 
sukla 1 of Saka-Sathvat 585 current, up to Chaitra gukla 10 of Saka-Samhvat 696 
current; the corresponding English period is from the 14th February to the 24th March, 
A. D, 663. 


A few words seem desirable here, to present the results which I put forward as the 
correct ones, in direct comparison with the views that I reject. With Dr. Burnell’s opinion 
as to the date of the lunar eclipse mentioned in the Chipurupalle grant of Vishyuvardhana I, 
and paying attention to the number by which the month is denoted, the initial point of bis 
years would be the month Waisikha of ‘Saka-Sathvat 528 current (see page 4 above, note 6). 
Adding the reign that then commenced and lasted for eighteen years, and either thirty or 
thirty-three years for the reign of Jaynsimha [., and one complete year of the next reign, we 
arrive at the period ‘Saka-Samvat 576 to 579 current, for the second year of Vishnuvardhana Ii., 
it which we have the date of Chaitra éukla 10, coupled with Wednesday and the Maghi 
nakshatra, With Dr. Burgess’ opinion as to the date of the lunar eclipse in question, the 
initial point of the years of Vishguvardhana I. would be the month Vaisikha of Saka -Sathvat 
o29 current. And, proceeding in the same way, we have the period Saka-Sarmvat 597 to 580 
current, for the second year of Vishunvardhana IJ, And Dr. Hultzsch has placed the initial point 
in ‘Saka-Samvat 526 or 527 (expired); which brings ua to either of the above periods, according 
to the date that is to be selected for the lunar eclipse, To suit the above views, we might take 
either Saka-Satnvat 576 current or 580 current (see page 6 above); in both af which years 
Chaitra Sukla 10 was connected with a Wednesday, But they are both inadmissible; in the first 
place, becanse in neither case was the moon in the MaghA nakshatra on the same day ; and in the 
second place, because in neither instance is there a solar eclipse in the month Philguna for the 
fifth year of the same reign; in the first case, the only available eclipses (see page B above) 
are in Saka-Samvat 580 current, which could not fal! earlier than in the sixth year; and in the 
second case, the only avaiable eclipse is that of Suka-Samvat 5®1 current, which could not fall 
later than in the fourth year. Moreover, to each of these views there is the objection, which isin 
itself sufficient to entail their rejection, that they make the initial point of the years of Vishnnu- 
vardhana I. lie before the accession of his elder brother Pulikétin IL. On the other hand, for 
the lunar eclipse of the eighteenth year of Vishnuvardhana I., I select that of the 7th 
July, A. D. 632, in Srivana of Saka-Sathvat 555 current (sce page 4above). Following one 
of the alternative statements as to the length of the reign of Jayasimba I., and taking it as thirty 
years, We Arrive quite naturally at Saka-Samvat 587 current, for the second year of Vishnu- 
vardhana II. ; and in thot year, as required, the week-day for the given fithi Chaitra éukla 1”, 
as an onded titht, was Wednesday, 18th March, A. D. 664; and on that day the moon was 
in the Maghé nakshatra (see page 6 f, above), And in perfect accordance with this, there waa 
a solar eclipse in his fifth year, on the 17th February, A. D. 668, being the new-moon day 
of the parnimanta Phalguna of Saka-Sathvat 590 current (see page 9 above). These 
three dates are in perfectly natural accordance with each other ; and they entail no strain- 
ing of the facts in any way, except in following the minority of the records, and taking the 
length of the reign of Joyasimha [. aa thirty years only, on the understanding that some of the 
records mistakenly included three years of Yuverdja-ship a8 part of hia actual reign. And, os 
ig required, they place the initial point of the chronology later than the accession of 
Pulik6sin TI., by five or six years. For these reasons. therefore, there can be no donbt that the 
dates.now put forward are the correct ones; and that, as has been shewn in detail above, the first 
year of Vishguvardhana [., and with it the chronology of the latter records of his dynnaty, com- 
menced in or with the month of Vaipikha of Saka-Sathvat 538 current, corresponding to 
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the period from the 21st March to the 19th Spe A. D. 615; SaTaN Chaitra sukla 1 of 
the same year should be preferred, in accordance with o possibility that is to be considered 
further on. 

With these leading dates thus determined, and with the dates which elsewhere have been 
shewn to be the days of the coronation of Amma II. and Rijarija I. (ante, Vol. XIX. 
pp- 108, 130), we can now proceed to adjust the beginning and the end of each successive 
réign. Anterior to the time of Amma IL., the only difficulty, — apart from the fact that the 
periods are for the most part stated only in even years, without fractions,—is in respect of the 
reign of Naréndramrigarija-Vijayiditya [1, The grant P. statea that he reigned for forty- 
eight years; and M.,N., and Q. to X., agree in this respect; L., however, puta the duration of 
his reign at forty-four years; while K. and ©. say only forty. I find that from no point 
of view, if we look to such details as are considered in the arrangement of the first of my two 
Lists, can a reign of forty-eight years be allowed for, unless we make such large reductions as 
practically to shorten some of the reigns by a fall year each ; moreover, it seems almost an 
impossible length, following, ina new generation, after reigna of thirty-seven, eighteen, and 
thirty-six years, in three successive generations. Forty years is the period that fits in most 
naturally for the reign in question. Buta reign of forty-four years can be admitted, without 
any special difficulty, if, from the time of Vishouvardhana II, to that of Chilukya-Bhima II, 
both included, we shorten by one month each reign of seven and nine years; by three months, 
each reign longer than nine years and ander twenty years; by four months, each reign exceed- 
ing twenty years and ranging up to thirty years; and by five months, each of the four reigns 
in exceas of thirty yeara. And this is the figure that I have here adopted ; being strongly 
inclined to think that the statement in L, is the correct one, though, for the present, it 
stands alone; the explanation of the discrepant atatementa would be, that he actually reigned 
for forty-four years, after ruling for four years as Furerdja; that in M., N., and P, 
to X., the four yeara of Yuvardje-ship were erroneonsly added to the Saye years of his 
reign; and that in K,and O. a mistake was made in the other direction, and, it being thought 
that the forty-four years included his four years of Yuvardja-ship, four years were deducted, 
aod his actual reign was thus reduced to forty years,” 


We thus obtain the resulta exhibited in the List on page 12 below.!* Partly to shew 
the way in which the details have been arranged, and partly to explain why there is apparently 
not always a uniform difference between the years A. D. and the Saka years, I have inserted 
certain muoths with the years A. D.!7 These months, except in a few cases, are of course 
hypothetical, and subject to any future correction. But, allowing for this, the List may be 
taken as giving, very closely, the real dates for the successive kings of the Eastern Chalukya 
dynasty, up to the latest time for which information has been obtained. 








4 In the case of Jayasirhha [., the statement of the minority ia certainly the correct ono; since, from ho 
pont of view cana reign of thirty-three yeara be allotted to him. — Discrepant statements may possibly be 
obtained hereafter in reapect of Gunaka-Vijayiditya IL. At present all the grants state that be reigned for find 
four years; but U. odds the alternative statement, “ or forty-cight years," ino separate verso. 


4 The order of succession given by me differs from that given by Dr. Holtzsch in his Genealogical Tabla 
from after No. 27, EAjardja I. Dr. Hultzach took the succession of the rulers of Vetgi. But from that point 
the Eastern Chalukyas were primarily kings of the Chila kingdom; and Veogl was an appanage of the crown, 
governed by viceroys. I have followed the actual dynastic succession. 


it ‘To convert current Saka years into yoars A. D., the additive quantity is 77-78. In the present day, with the 
Misha-Sachkrimti occurring on or about the 12th April, 77 is to be added for the first nine months of a Saka year, 
corresponding roughly to the English months April to December; and 78 for the last throe months, answoring to 
January to March. Seve F eauined fideo te take Petco ts tes ae es a te ee 
March, amd Chaitra éukla I ranged from the 20th February to the 24th March (see Gen. Sir A. Cunningham's 
Eras), the additive quantities may be taken as 77 for the first teh months of the luni-solar Saka year, . 
naeuy to the English months March to December; and 73 for the last two months, sgewering to January and 
February. 
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List of the Eastern Chalukya Eings. 


ae |  Keign. 
he M. D.| 





1; Vishouvardhana I., Kubj a-Vishouvardhana ; 
the commencement of af his years Wis in or 
with the month Vaisakha uf Baka-Samnvat 
538 current, corresponding to the period 
from the 2let March to the 19th April, 
A. D. ols . BEG RR PEE GSP CUE a Pe Pe EE ee ee a sal 18 

2. Jayasiinha e. I eldest fon of No. 1 Stihie SFE de see) a0 

4; Indra-Bhatthraka; younger brother of No. 2, 0 

4; Vishn ane IL; son of No. 3; 0 rages 
mencemen re Wis in the period 
from Philguna éukla 1 of Saka-Sainvat O86, 
current to Chattra gukln 16 of Saka-Saiat 
586 current, corresponding to the peviad 
raster the lth February to the 2th March 

eee ee Se Pe ee ee ee ee wal LF] 

Bs Matei-Yarwhie, son of No. 4... dsaaasenes 

6; Jayasitha I].; eldest son of Wo. Boulecn eaves 

7; Kokkili ; youngest brother of No. & ....s..c0+. 

8; Vishnuvardhana IIL. ; elder brother of No. 7 

9: Vijaydditya L., Bhattiraka ; son of No, ay op 

10; Vishnuvardhana IV.; son of No. 9 ....... 
11: VijayAditye II. ; ; Naténdrampigardje; oon 

12; Vishouvardhana Fc Kali. Vishguvardhana | 

TD OT DUS LD: | ne cnt sng was! sncnan sen saetapebeadiacs eae 

13; ve de ITl., Gunaka ; eldest son 

; Chilukya-Bhima I; aon of the Yuvardj 

apm A L, a younger brother « Pe 

15- Vigrtaiiya iV. rollabiganda ; eldest son off 

16; 2 ap Gergen VL; eldest pai o 

jayAditya V., Biéta; eldest son of No. 16 

18; There, gon of Yuddbamaila lim ip was 3 

panees brother of the Yuvardja Vikran 

ditya I. (meme under No. 14) 255 708 Ee eee ee ee BL 

4 ee nae IT. ; gts od matin a af No. 15. 

Bhima i un rother o La ae eee 

ie Yu TL oe of Na, 18... as an aS @ om 

93. a anes bros Noengtrardhana VIL: 


| Amma it, Vi Noa. 1é. oO 005656 cnn eek ne ene! 12 
Vijayhlites Vi; second son of 
No. 22; crowned ‘on the Sth ahatpere's: 

A D. $45 SOR Cpe ee ee ee ee ie =a pal pula] 

24; Déniirnava ; elder brother of No. 24 . saticuiad 

Sc unex interval ; according to the re- 
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oords, of twenty-seven 
ob absat tity: sky eee ee wa 
v5; Saktivarman, Chilukya-Chandra; cldeat son 
o8. wie No. a4 Ff ee) be bee ey 542 fin dn ae 
imaldditya ; ounger brother of No: TOF cerea 
oT: j Belarhie t-. «Vika uvardhana WILL; eldest 
o. 20; erowned 

eB, ts) Sar A ia aes uu Fee the saa 

mulot : a lL. f 
99; Vikrama-Chida: eldest Lj, tm Of No. Sin 
30; f Reanceee. Chédad iors 2S aon of No. 29; 
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Alternative List of the Eastern Chalukya Kings ; 
taking Chaitra hukla 1 as the First Day of each Regnal Year. 





| Length of | = beaaueuts eel 
Order and Names, iege a Order and Names. | Tice.” | Current fteks 
¥, M. D. Yeura, | | Y. M. p, Yours, 





21; Yuddhumalla IT, ........1 7 0 0| 850 to 886 
/22; Chilukya-Bhima IL .../12 0 0} 857 to Bea 


23; Amma II.; the date 
his coronation was 


2; Jayasinha I.........,-.- '30 
3; Indra-Bhattdraka .....) 0 
4; Vishguvardbana IT...| 9 
5; Mangi-Yuvarija ......|25 
6; Jayasithha TI. ......... 13 
7; Kokkili wicccccscssssorsse| 0 
8; Vishnuvardhana III. 37 
9; VijayAditya I. meni} 1B 
10; Vishnuvardhana IV. ., 96 
Il; VijayAditya II.........-|48 
12; Vishnovardhana V..... 1 
13; VijayAditya III. ......| 44 
14; Chilukya-Bhima I. ...| 30 
15; Vijaydditya IV. ......| 0 
16; Arama L.....cccscsscsscae! 7 
17; Vijaylditya V........1 0 © 15 \( 
1B; Tikdape -..teccrcceneee] O 1 0848) | 
19; Vikraméditya IT.......) 0 11 0 (848 to 849) wee 








(25 0 0) 868 to Ade 
.| 3 0 0) 893 to 895 


aU Bhima Ld ey oe eS 0 a 0 (849 to B50) 
fAn unexplained interval: 
|{ sccording to the recorda, 

of twenty-seven years 


in reality, of ee SE be Gh 


30. 0 0} 896 to 925 
12 0 O| 926 to 937 
7-0 0| 988 to 944 


25; BSaktivarman..........0... 

26 it Vimaliditya ion coe ee eee Be 

27; Hajarija I.; the dat 
of bo coronation 
the amauta Bhiidra- 
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| 49 0 0) S8dto ls 
(20; Vikrama-Chida ..........15 0 O| 1035101049 


esses =| L050 to... 


as a a See 


There is, however, another way of looking at the matter, suggested partly by the 
manner in which the reigna are mostly stated only in even years, and partly by the results for 
the dates of Vishonvardhana I.and his grandson, It is that, irrespective of the actual days 
of their accession or coronation, the Eastern Chalnkya kings may possibly have been in the 
habit of using regnal years ooinciding with the luni-solar years, each commencing 
with Chaitra sukla 1 ;!° or at any rate, — and with still greater probability, — that this may 
be the real manner in which we ought to apply the details given in the later granta 
commencing with EK. The two dates of Vishouvardhans II. adapt themselves just as well 


We have a record of his time, dated in Saks-Sashvat 10%), In respect of the detafls of the « there are 
pony temic oben eon t oe neten - 

Tt may be noted, however, that VijayAditya's Athole record, in which Aévaynja is specified aa the third 
any fixed point for the commencement of their regnal years, it was not Chitra dukla 1. 

™ In the neighbouring country of Orissa, there ina custom of this kind, of regnal years commencing with 
Bhidrapads déukis 1) or 12 (eee a note on ‘ The Chiko Reckoning of Grinms ;" ante, Vol. XIX. p. 955 1.) The 
period to which its origin ean be carried back, is not yet known. Rut the manner in which the month is specified 
vo the Chiparapalle graat of Visbouvardhanas I. shows, — whatever may be its exact application, — that this eyetem 
of years, commencing in Bhiirapada, did not originate with the Fastern Chalokyns. 
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to a system of years commencing with the Chaitra éukla 1 of ‘Saka-Samvat 586 current, ns 
they do to an initial point ranging from the preceding Philguna éukla 1 to the Hthi gukla 10 of 
the same Chaitra; and the narrowness of the limits, on either side of Chaitra dukla 1, within 
which the initial point must lie, seems in itself rather suggestive. Again, a still more pointed 
inference might possibly be drawn from the Chipurupalle grant of Vishguvardhana I,; the date 
of which adapts itself just as well to a system of years commencing with the Chaitra éukla 1 
of Saka-Saimnvat 535 current, as it does to an initial point lying in the next following month, 
Vaisikba. In this date, the details are “the year 18, the month 4, the day 15.” The actual 
month is Srivaga, which is really the fifth month in the luni-solar year; and the actual day is 
the full-moon day, which is really the thirtieth day in its own month by the péraimdnta 
arrangement of the fortnights, which is the proper one for the period in question, But, if the 
first month of the year is to be taken as a full month of twenty-nine or thirty days, i. «. if, 
instead of consisting only of the bright fortnight of Chaitra, it is to be taken as including also 
the dark fortnight of the pairazmdnata Vaisikha, then, the following months also being treated 
in the same way, the fall-moon day of ‘Srivana is the fifteenth day in the fifth month, And 
the details of the date in question might be interpreted as meaning “the year 18, or 18 
years 2! 4 completed months; and the completion of the #ithi ending on the 15th civil day of 
the next and current month.” Accordingly, while I am not to be understood as adopting 
finally, as yet, such a system of regnal years, which is for the present only a possibility, 
I present, on the upper part of page 1d above, an alternative list of the Eastern Chalukya 
kings, based on the adoption of Chaitra Hukla 1 as the first day of each regnal year, 
and giving the current ‘Saka years which may be taken ox the first and last years of earh 
successive reign. The assumptions involved are, (1) that the whole of the luni-solar year in 
which the accession, or at any rate the coronation, of any particular king took place, would be 
usually connted as the first year of bia reign, and that his second year would begin with the 
Chaitra §ukla l next after his accession or coronation; (2) that there would be exceptions, in 
the cases of accessions taking place very late in the luni-solar year; suppose, for instance, that 
a king actually succeeded to the throne in Migha or Phalgauna; in searching for an auspicious 
day for the ceremony, his coronation would very possibly be postponed till after the next 
Chaitra sukla 1; and it ia most likely that his first regnal year would then ron from that 
Chattra éukla 1, and would not include the loni-solar year in which his actual accession took 
place; (3) that, from time to time, one and the same luni-solar year would come to be counted 
twice over, as the last regnal year of one king, and as the first regnal year of his successor; 
especially when a change of rulers took place about the middle of a luni-solar year; and (4) 
that the close proximity to Chaitra sukla 1 of ‘Saka-Samvat 586 current, of the limits within 
which the firat day of the first regnal year of Viahouvardhana II. must lie, indicates that that 
day itself was the initial day of his reign, according to this system of renal years coinciding 
with the luni-solar years. The manner in which, by this more rough and ready method of regu- 
lating the details, the last year of one reign and the first year of the next must have occasionally 
coincided, makes it easy enough now to admit forty-eight years aa the duration of the reign af 
Vijayiditya If. And accordingly, on the chance that that record may be the correct one, in 
this alternative arrangement I have taken his reign at that length; and the ‘Saka years have 
been counted twice over in passing from Nos. 6 to 8, 8to 9, 10 to 11, 11 to 12, 12 to 13, 13 
0 14, and 22 to 23. In all other respects, the lengths of the reigns are the same as in the firat 
list, Even this system, of luni-solar regnai years, does not permit of allowing more than thirty 
years for the reign of Jayasimha I. For, though Saka-Samvat 555 current should be counted 
as the first year of his reign, in addition to being the eighteenth and last year of Vishnuvar- 


" Tdo not moan “ oighteon expired years ;"' as, whatever may be the Hinda practice in respect of eraa, [ cannot 
find tassons for looking with farour on a system of expired regual yours. Such a system might be created, by 
counting ‘the year one” from the Chaitra éukla 1 nest after the day of accession or of coronation; and the year 
weald be practically “ the year ono, expired ;" the real first current year being that in which the accession or corona- 
tion actually took place. But the idea is too mach opposed to common seme to be acceptable, without absolute 
proof, which, for the present at any rate, ia mot forthcoming. 
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dbana FE, still his thirty-third year could not come before Saka-Sativat 587 current: and we 
have found that this is, not the first, but the second year, of Vishyuvardhana II, The Saka 
years for such reigns as were hardly long enough to materially affect the reckoning as presented 
in the records, are given in brackets. 

(To be continued.) 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. ¥. FLEET, Bo.C.5., M.RAS., CLE. 


No, 193. — Carrvevratce Corres-Piate Gast or Visuncvanpuawa I, — Data iw Ha 
Eiaureestn YEar. 

The plates containing this inseription were first brought to notice in 1867 by Mr. Master, 

who sent them in to the Madras Government. They were handed over for decipherment to the 
Rev. T. Foulkes, who pablished a fairly accurate translation of the inscription in 1870, in the 
four. Beng. As. Soe. Vol. XXXIX. Part I, p. 153 ff. And from a letter from the Collector 
of Vizagapatam, quoted by Mr, Foulkes, it appears that the plates were found near the village 
of Chipurupalle, — the ' Chipurupille’ of the Indian Atlaa, Sheet No. 169 ; in Lat. 17° $4’, 
Long, 63° lv’, — the chief town of the Chipurupalle Talukii or Sub-Division of the Vizaga- 
patam District, Madras Presidency. Subsequently, Dr. Burnell published his own reading of 
the text, in his South-Indian Paleography, p. 137 £. (second edition); with a lithograph (id. 
Plate xxvii.). Since then, the original plates have been lost sight of. It is mach to be wished 
thut they could be recuvered ; because, if they were properly cleaned, a better facsimile could 
be published than that given by Dr. Burnell ; especially in respect of the numerical symbols in 
the date at the end of the record, Failing, in spite of efforts kindly made by Dr, Hultesch, 
to obtain the originals, I now edit the inscription from Dr. Burnell's lithograph. 

The plates, of which the first and last are inscribed on one side only, are three in number ; 
each measuring, if the published lithograph is full-size, about 7 by 2”. They appear to be 
quite smooth; the edgea being neither fashioned thicker, nor raised into rims. The inscription 
on them, however, seems to be in o state of perfect preservation throughoot. — There are holes 
for a ring near the proper right end of each plate; but I do not find any record us .to whether 
the ring aud its seal were found with the plates. — The characters belong to the southern 
class of alphabets; and are of the regular type of the period and part of the country to which 
the grant belongs. The average size of the Igttera is about ,4”. — Tho language is 
Sanskrit throughout; and the whole record is in prose, except for two of the customary 
benedictive and imprecatory ¥erses, which ure quoted in lines 16 to 19, — ‘The orthography 
presents nothing calling for remark. 

The inscription is one of the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana I., otherwise 
called Kubja-Vishouvardhana; this record mentions him also by the bruda of Vishamasiddhi., 
It is non-sectarian; the object of it being only to record the grant of a village to two 
Brahmans, 

The grant was made by Vishouvardhana I. himself, while residing at the town of 
Cheguptrs in 6 vishaya the name of which seema to be Paki, For the latter name, I cannot 
propose any identification; unless an examination of the original plates should give such a 
reading of the name, as would enable us to identify it with the ‘Pudi’ of the map, seven miles 
south-west of Chipurupalle. But Cheruptra! is probably an older form of the name of 
Chipurnpalle itself, where the plates were obiained. The Village that was granted was 
Kilvakonda, or possibly Kalvakonta, in the Dimila vishaya. The name of the Village does 
not appear to be now extant; unless it is preserved in the ‘Kondakirla’ of the Map, sven 


a With the termination of this name, compare piraks in Brakmap(raka, Koliaptraka, and Velaplrake (Gupta 
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miles in a north-westerly direction from Chipurupalle. There can, however, be no doubt 
that, as was suggested by the Collector of Vizagapatam in his letter to Mr. Foulkes, the name 
of the vishaya has been preserved in the modern village of Dimile, in the Sarvasiddhi Taluka 
of the same District, fourteen miles towards the south-west from Chipurupalle, And this 
identification is of importance; because it shews that, at the date of this grant, the sphere of 
the sovereignty of Vishgavardhana I. included, if it did not lie only in, territory considerably 
to the north-east of the Veigi country, which is always referred to, in the later records, aa 
being specially the locality of the rule of the Eastern Chalukya kings. 


From line 14 we learn, that the grant was made on the occasion of an eclipse of the 
moon in the month Srivanpa. And at the end of the record there are given, in numerical 
symbols, the details of “the year 18, the month 4, and the (civil) day 15." The year 
denotes the regnal year of Vishnuvardhana I, And, coupling these details with those in line 
14, the corresponding English date is the 7th July, A. D, €82, corresponding to the fall- 
moon ffhi of Srivaoa of Saka-Samvat 555 current; on this day there was an eclipse of the 
moon, visible all over India (see page 4 above). From the later records of this dynasty, we 
know that VishoavardhanaI, reigned over the Vehgi kingdom for just about eighteen years. 


TEXT. 
First Plate. 
1 Svastih? ‘Srimach-[Ch*]slukyA(kya)-kule-jalanidhi-samnudité nripati-nidikarah  sva- 
2 bbrilaté-bhang-[A*]namite-r[i*)}ponri pati-makuta-mani-prabh4-vichchhurita- charaniravinds- 
3 dvayah |§ Saty@sraya-arlvallabha-mahirajah [\*] Tasya = priy-Anujah sthala-jala- 
4 vans-giri-vishama-durgg’sho — labdha-siddhitvid=Vishy idbik = din-indtha-dvija- 
‘vasu-vrishfi- 
5 pravarshanatayé kimadhénoh yuvatisho * Madaniiyamina-chiru-éariratvineMuakara- 
abvaja[b*] 


Second Plate; First Side, 
6 sva-din-drgpayan(y!)sho  parimagna-Kali-prabhivah andka-samars-vijaya-samudi[ta]- 
7 vimala-yiéd-visésha-vibhishite-sakale-diimandalsh Manuriva  vinays-jiah Pritha- 
§ reiva  prithu-ki(kijrttih © Gurarsiva mstimin pargmabral yeh = — bri (rt) 
Vishnuvarddhang-mahar[a*)jah 4 
* Dimile-vishayé Kalvakonda-grim-idhivasinah kutumbinapesamavétin=imamqartihatoed- 
10 jfidpayati = yathi [1] © Adhi(dhi)t-Avagate-véds yéddggasys Brohmajarmmansh 





, bhyafih*] veda-ve- ii laa eo I 
12 dimg-ttthisa-piripa-dharmmaéistr-idy-andk-dgama-tat[t*]va-widbbyim Guutama(ma)- 


gotrabhyim 
13 Taittirika‘-charanibhydm Vishousa[r*]mma-Midhavaéarmmabhyizn 







1’ grimameadhivasatah® Sravane-masd chandre-grehaps-nimitts 
15 p=([8*]grahirikyitya sva-pupy-iyur-irdgya-yaéi-bhivriddhay 





From the publinkied Lithograph, 
" Bead arasti |"; ¢ “Appetzance of the wisarya is probably only dus to mark of poschestion, ae 


‘duadiask, z 
— ® Head taithirfys; or perhaps toittiripaba. * Boed edhioasstd (may$) ; or adhieasadbhih (axmAbhih), 


V7 
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Third Plate. 
16 knischid=api no bidhi karagty4i(u) Atra Vyase-gitan [i*] Bahubhir*=vvasadhi 
datti bahu- 
17 bhiéech=inupilité yasya yasya yadi bhimih tasyn tasya adi phalam (it) 
18 sahasrini svarggé médati bhimi-dah akshéptd ch=inumanté cha tiny=tva naraké 
19 vast [1*] Srimati Matsya(?)-ku(?)l6 prasiltah ava-bhuja-bala-pratip-ivanata- 
ripuh- 


0 reijimptir-Atavidurjjayab ["] Sah? 10 8 ma 4 di 10 5 Il 
TRANSLATION, 


Hail! A very moon of a king, risen from the ocean which is the glorious Chalukya 
family ; having the two water-lities, which are (his) feet, inlaid with the lustre of the jewels 
in the -dindems of hostile kings who are bowed down by the frowning of his creeper-like 
arched eyebrows; — (such is) the Mahdrdja SatyAbraya, the favourite of fortune. 

(Line 3)-—— His dear younger brother, —(yho ts called) Vishamasiddhi, because he has 
achieved success against fortresses, difficult of access, on the plains, in the water, in the woods, 
and on hills; who isa very cow of plenty, throngh raining down showers of treasures on the poor, 
the helpless, and the twice-born; who is a very Makaradhvaja (Eiamadéva), because his 
handsome form plays the part of Madana (Kimadéva) among young women; who has drowned 
the power of (the wickedness of) the Kali age in the oceans that are his charities; who has 
adorned all the regions with the characteristic of (Avs) pure fame, that has arisen from victory 
in many battles; who, like Manu, is acquainted with eourteous behaviour; who, like Pritha, is 
of far-reaching fame; who, like Guru (the regent of the planet Jupiter; the preceptor of the 
gods), is possessed of wisdom ; (and) who is extremely kind to Brahmans, — 

(L. 8) — (He), the Mahdrdja, the glorious Vishnuvardhana (I.), issues a command to 
this purport to the assembled cultivators who reside at the village of Kalyakonda in the 
Dimila vishaya ; ru. i— 

(L, 10) — “To the two sons’ sons of Brahmasarman, who studied and mastered the Védas 
and Védiigas, —the sons of Durgaéarman, who was intent upon performmg his own proper 
rites, prescribed by his own édkAhd, which had been daly learned (by Aim), — (viz.) to Vishnu- 
éarman and Madhavadarman, who know the trae meaning of the Védas, the Védingas, the epics, 
the Puranas, the law-books, and many other sacred works, who are of the Gantama gifra, (and) 
who belong to the Taittiriya charana, by (me) residing at (the town of) Cherupfira in the 
Paki (?) vishaya, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon in the month Srivana, 
this village has been given, as an agrakdra, with exemption from all taxes, for the increase of 
(my) own religious merit and duration of life and good health and fame, No obstruction (to the 
enjoyment) of it, should be caused by any one at all.” 

(L. 16) — On this point (there are) two verses of Vyisa: — Land has been enjoyed by 
many people, and has been preserved (in grant) by many; whosoever at any time possessos 


¢ Metre, Sika (Anushiubh); and in the following verse. 

T Read *ripur; cancelling the virarga at the end of line 19. 

* The existence of the date here was first recognised by myself; and originally I read the second of the two 
symbols which gire the year, aa 4 (anée, Vol. VII. p. 154); and the reading, of cours®, appears in that form in Ir. 
Burnell's published transcription of the text of the grant (second edition). There is some temptation to keop to my 
original reading; because, then the years of Vishnovardhana I. would run from the month Vaiéikha (or from Chaitra 
dukla 1) of Saka-Sanhvat 340 carrent; which would perhaps give a starting-point later than the date on which, in th. 
Sithri grant, he still had the title of Furartja, But, on the other hand, the intervening period, up to the dates of 
Vishovvardhana IT,, would require to be shortened by two years; for which it is difficnlt to find any justificatfor. 
Asd though, I think, the forms of the numerical aymbols for 6.and 4, in Southern India, hare not yet been qnite 
pop cig yr dee by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji's Table (ante, Vol. VI. p. 44), the symbol must cortainly be taken 
aa. form of 
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the earth, to him belonys, at that time, the reward (of this grant that is now made, tf he continue it)! 
The giver of land enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty thousand years; (Sut) he who resumes 
(a grant), or he who assents (to aw act of resumption), shall dwell for the same number of years 
in hell! 

(L. 19) — (The bearer of) the command (i.e. the Ditaka) is Atavidurjaya, born in the 
instrious Matsya family (?), who has bowed down (‘t#) enemies by the strength and prowess 
of his arm, 

(Ll. 20) — The year? 10 (and) 8; the month 4; the day 10 (and) 5, 





WEBER'S SACRED LIYERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIE SMYTH. 

VII. The seventh afgam Uvisagadasan, upisakadadis, in ten ofjhayanas ; legends about 
ten wpisakes or pious fathers of families (g@idvat), who, by means of asceticism, dc., attained 
the divine condition and thereby releasement. 

Angas 7—9 belong tothe second group of aiijay (see above p. 249, 307), from the general 
connection of the contents of each, from their common designation in aaga 3, 9 as dasiu,? 
“deeads,” from the special denomination of their introduction (ukkhéva, upnkshépa), or con. 
clusion (witléva), and from their very limited extent,2 ([816] Adgas 7—9 thus stand in 
immediate connection with each other and bear the stamp of an undeniable unity. 


This conclusion is drawn from the method of treatment which prevails in them, 
and which explains their inconsiderable extent. The first account contning (as is the case in 
part 2 of aiga 6) the pattern on which all the others are modelled. We need therefore refer 
merely to the points of contact, and make mention of what is new in the presentation of the 
subject. An especial characteristic of ange 7 is this :—Thongh different localities are adduced 
for the single stories, which all belong to the period of Mahavira, the king is in every case 
(the name S€nia in the eighth story is the solitary exception) called? Jiyusattu, the origin of 
which name must be sought in the Ajitagatra of the Buddhistic legends, The titles of the ten 
stortes are found in aga 3, jy (8), and are in general the same as those given here; see above, 
p 271i 

1. Anathda in Vaniyagama. 


+ Kamadéva in Champa. 

o Chulani(sl SV)piva (@pitar) in Basarast. 

4. Suridéva, in Banaras. 

©. Chullnsaign (sa¢ 3; sayaga V) in Alabhiya: 

6. [RT] Kumdakivila (kdlia SV) in Kampillapira; opposition between Mahavira and 


G$sila Mamkhalipatta, 
7. Saddilaputts in Polisapura; he was a potter ‘and adherent of the éjfviay (Ajtvikah 
Gosalasishyih, Schol.), . 


— 








? See the preceding note. 
* dastdbyayararipih eee Him, abhidh, v. 244. Wo «aw. it is true, above (p. 270 e9q.) on aagad, 0 that the 
dvsiguation davis suits ouly the texts elted there, but not our texts of angar 7—O with the exception of afiga 7; 
those must consequently be regarded as secondary in comparison to the former, 
® Thesmalloces of thea aAgaz ia however to some extont only one of Appearance, in so far aa edeh of tha 
numerous tales, which, from being identical with proviows oues, sre reduced to some phrases only, must be counted 
in full. At the end capecial mention is made of the number of days necessary for the uddeanam, te. recital or 
recitation of each of the ajfMayatas or vargas. The Vidhiprapd characterizes the 10 ajj/h. os Oyasara becanss they 
are not divided into uddigagas. 
* In each account there is a name beginning with Arupa: in tho first the name Aruna itealf, in the others it 
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8. Mahisayaa (sayaga V) in Riyagiha. 
9. Namdinipiyi (°pitar), in Sivatthi. 
10. Létiipia (*pitar), in Savattht. 


VardhamAnadéband is the title of a motrical treatment in Prikrit githis of the contents of 
this aage, to which I have had access, The MS. is cut short at v. 565 in the history of 
Ananda, An interlineal version in Sanskrit accompanies the Prikrit; its first verse cites the 
title Vardh”, The sixth name is the same (y. 8) as in S V: koliad (kblika), the eighth (v. 9) 
Mahdsayana (but satuka in the chidyd), the tenth Téalipid (Tétalipriya, see p. 310). 


There is an anonyméus commentary, which refers to avydkhyd on aiga 6 by the same 
author, The word kawthya (often erroneously kmivya), which is frequently used in the scholis 
when the meaning of a passage is plain and needs no further comment, implies that these 
passages are “in everybody's throat, intelligible by themselves." This I owe to the courtesy 
of a communication from Bihler, 


The table of contents in ajige 4 and Nandi (N) is as follows :—s@ kith tain uvésagadasiiu F 
tva’sisu gah uvisaginath (samévi’ N) nagariith ujji chéivana (N omits) riyd4 amma samé dham- 
miyariya dhammakaha ihalégaparaléga-iddhi*visés’, uvdsaginam cha? silavvaya-véramana-guna- 
pachcha [318] kkhina-pésahévavisa-padivajjanayiu,! suyapariggaha tavd'vahipikim padimin’ 
uvasagga samléhanin bhattapachchakkhiniu (piit N) piuvagama (pAdvagamanaith N) déva 
gukala” punabéhi?!? amtakiriyiu ya (N omits) ighavijjamti; uvdsagadasiso!! nam uvisaginatm 
riddhivisési parisi' vittharadhammasavanini™ bohilabha-abhigama-sammattavianddhata-thirat- 
tam!* milaganittaragapA atichird thitivistsi!® ya bahuvisési padimal® bhiggahana!’ pilani 
Dvasaggihiyasani! nirnvasaggayd ya'® tavi® ya charitté silavvayagunavéramanapachchakkhig- 
apdsahdvavdsa apachchhimamiranantiyi2! ya samléhan’ ya," appdioam jaha ya bhdvaitté, bahdni 
bhattini agssan4é@ ya chhéitta,2” uvavanni kappavaravimdouttamésu™ | jaha anubhavamti 
soravaraviminavarapimdaridso™ sokkhdim apévamdim, kaména bhottina uttaméim” tad 
dukkhaéoam chuyA saminda jahs jinamayathmi bébith laddhtina®? ya samhjamuttamam tamaraya- 


oghavippa(319|muakka™ nvyémti® jaha akkhayamh™ sayyadukkhavimokkham 44 auné ya 
éyam-aim. 


VIIL. The cighth afgam, athtagadadasdu, ahiakritadaéds, or avhtabriddasds, see Hém. 
abA, v. 244; in eight vaggas, embraces in all 93 ajphayanas, viz, (10; 8, 13, 10, 10, 16, 13, 10) :™ 
it deals with legends concerning the pions, who have “put an end” to their worldly life. 

* N bas again an inverted order ( and the complete words) aa. ri, am. db*bAS dh*riyA, 

© riddhi N. ‘ov, cha W omits, 

* Tnverted in N: bhigaparichshiy’ pariyiigi emyaparigguhd tavi'vahipAid sila” padivajjapay’ padimis, 

* gunavéramana NW (inverted), | | 

* @lavratiny apuvratini, viramapdni rAghdi(vijra(ta)yah(!), gan gapavarténi, pratyikhyinini namaakirs- 
sabitdni ; piehdhd ‘shtamyidiparvAdini, tated "pavadansm dbiradarimsatkirddity dgah ; phinali . , 

 dévaligagamanhirh 1 As ; © What follows, omitted by N, 


3 sukulapachch. 7 i. 
"? mAtépitripatrAdikibhyatara (!) parishat, désldAsamitrddika vA, 
1 vintoradbarmadravandoi Mahivirfidtniirs sarinidhen, 4 samyaktya viduddhaté sthiratra. 
ragupitiyird thitivieteé B, thit! G. 18 samy 





™ kalpavaréshu yaoi vimindny uttamdni téshu, ™ varattapondarlinn A. 

 k. bh. itt. omitted in A, * bohi B, laddbépa A. 

™ raja A. rayighs BC; tam/-reje-dghavipramuktih ajninakarmapravahavipra’. 

Perak sities Os As epererth ® akehayam spunardvrittikam. 
# Likewise in the Vidhiprapd. 


™ athto viniéal, so cha karmanas tetphalarya cha sushalrasys kritd yais t¢ *sutakritte t@ chs trthakehdayah, 
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The number of the vaggas, eight, is very remarkable, as it is not in harmony with the con- 
cluding part of the title. Onur surprise is however increased when we reflect that in aaga 3 and 
anya 4 (see above 271, 286) ten ajjhayanas were allotted to our text; in aiga 4, besides, seven 
vaggas and ten uddésagakdlas. The Nandiagrees with our text in apportioning to it eight vaggas 
(and eight udd,), but makes no mention of ajjhayanae whatever. Furthermore the titles of the 
ten ajjhayanas cited in a’ga 3, yo, have scarcely anything in common with those of our text (see 
p- 271, 322); some appear in aiga 9. There is therefore here a violent opposition between 
[320] the tradition and the sctnal constitution of the text. We have seen sbove, p. 272, 291, 
that even Abhayadéva on aagas 3 and 4 confessed that he was unable to explain the differences 
between the statements made there and the text constituting the anga. 


In harmony with this is the fact that the existing text is in an exceedingly fragmentary 
condition, and is filled with references to sections in afigas 5 and 6, updiga 2, and, according to 
the scholia, to the Daddsrutasdandha, the fourth chhédastiirah. In many instances, the later 
ajjhayanas of a vagga, just as was the case in part 2 of the sixth afiga and in anya 7, present us 
with nothing more than a mere title, Each vegga is preceded by a statement in édrikd-form 
of the contents of the ajjhayana,s which are therein contained. The scholiast on the Nandé 
thinks that by the vaggachiliya@ (mentioned among the atangapeviftha texts) the 8 vaggas of 
the Antakriddasdés are intended, The same statement is found in the scholium on afga 3, 19; 
though there appeara to be no proper place far any chviliyd whatever. 

The scene of the first story is in Birivatl at the court of king Amdhayayanhi (Amdha- 
kavrishni), or of Kanhé nimam Vasudévé riya; the names Vasudéya, Baladdva, Aritthanémi, 
Pajjunns, Samba, Aniruddha, Jimbavati, Sachchabhima, Ruppinl, &c., which belong 
to this story, and also that of Barivati itself, are met with frequently as the recital 
proceeds. The ninth story of the first vagga treats of Pas@oni, [321] Prasdnajit. The third 
vagga begina with the history of Anlyass, son of Nigé nima gihivati, Sulasi nime 
bhariya,™? onder king Jiyasatty of Bhaddilapura. The sixth vagga begins with the history 
of Makiiyi under king Sénia of Riiyagiha. The other localities are essentially the eame 
as those in afga 7, vis.—Vaniyagimé, Sivatth], PilAsapura, Viinirasl, Champa, and also Saéé 
(Sik°ta). The last vagga treats especially of the ten wives of king Sépia, step-mothers 
(chullam@uyd) of king Képiya: Kali, Sukall, &c., who one and all zealously studied the 
simiiya-m-iiydim @kkiras amgaimh and are instructed therein by the Ajja Chamdani (about 
whom no further notice is given). This piety is probably connected with the death of the sons 
of each, ef. updnga 8 (Nirayivalisutta); and their grandsons—sons of these sons—become 
ascetics if we may ascribe any probability to the legend, Cf. updaga 9. 

The kérikds with the titles of the ajjhayanas for the gingle vargas are -— 

1. Ghtama” Samudda Sigars Gambhiré chéva boi Thimété yn | Ayalé Kampillé khalo 
Akkhdbhe Pasénat Vinhu j| 


2. Akkhébhe Sigard khalu Samndde Himayamta Achala nimé ya} Dharanf ya Piirant 
ya Ajjhichamdé (Abhinamd#) chéva atthamaé || 


3. Antyasé Anathiasénd Ajjiyasénd Anihayarifi Dévaséné Sattuséné | Saran# Gat Sumnhé 
Dumuhé Kiivad Disaé Anihitthi || 
Css a a - . 
" The scholiast geeks to reconcile the cantradiction as follows -—prathamavarg? daéi ‘dhyayandul "ti tatear. 
khyayé antakritadaé&. This is of course = mere make-shift. If Abh. appeals to tho Nand om this point (see 
p. 291n), be can mean nothing else (since the Nand? contains nothing of the kind) than that the Nand? cites for our 
anya eight “ vaggas” instead of ten “ ajjh."’ This so-called “ explanation” substitutes, without a word of warning 
“aith, for ragga” 
™ The text has varhga,* but Pikchikesttra and VidbiprapAé andalso aAga 3, 10 (above P- 274) have likewise 
rogga”. : 
Cf, Jacobi, ante, Vol. IX. p, 28 (1850) and Abhay. on cfiga 3, 6, acd &. — Leume ann, Wiener Zeitechrift f ; 
Kuftde des Morgenl. Vol. INI. p. 338. ta 
* Also in the Vidhiprap&: itthaatjhayaphpi Glyama-m-disi. 
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[922] 4. Jali Mayali Uvayali Purisaséei ya Viristod yal Pajjunna Sathba Aniraddba 
Sachchapémi ya Dadhag/mi |i For the first 5 names see anga 9, ). 

Milasiri Maladatta vi 

6. Makdy! Kithkam(m)é’ chéva Méggarapint ya Kiisavé| Khématé Dhitidharé chéva 
EKélis# Harichamdané |; Viratt® Sudamsané-Punnabhaddé taha Sumanabhadd@ Supaitthé 1 
Méha'timutté Alakkhé ajjhayaniinam tn silasayam |) 

7. Namdi Natdavati chéya Natmduttaré NatndisdniyA chéya | Maruté Sumaruté 
Mahiimaruta Marudéyi ya atthami |) Bhadda Subbaddd ya Sujayd Sumadéi ya) Bhiyadinnd 
ya bédhavva Séniyabhajjiga nimati 4 

8. Ealf Sukéli Mahikili Kanhé Sukanh4 Mahikaphi'| Virakaghi ya bédhavvd Rimakanhi 
tahéva | Piusénakanhi navamf dasam! Mahisénakaoh ya 11 

It is impossible to reconstract any correct metre in theso kérikdd, since the lines are a 
confused mass of éldka and dryd hemistiches. 

The table of contents in anga 4, or Nandi (N) is as follows:—sé kith tam arhtagadadasin ? 
amtd*sisua nam amtagadinath nagariim ujjindim chéiydim vana’ riya? ammipiyard saméearanam 
dhammayariyd dhammakahiu™ ihalégaparaliga’™ bhégaparichchaga pavajjin soya” tavéd 
padimiu*! (323) bahuviha tavé“? khama ajjavata maddavam cha séyam cha sachchasahiyam™ 
sattaragavih) ya (BO, “ha yi ya A) satjamd (mé A, °mé ya B C) uttamam cha batbham akith- 
chanayA tavdkiriyin samiti guttfa chéva™ taha appamiyajigé (°gé A) sajjhiyajjhinina” ya 
uttaminath doghath pi Iakkhapait, pattina ya samjamattamat jiya(jlya A) parisabinary 
chaiivihakammakkhayatmmi jaha kévalassa® latbh6, pariyiu (yaté B-C) jattié (its BC, 
jatiyia A) ya jaha palit (pAlaynté A) muothi, pinvagai yo j6 jahitn” jattiyini bhattipi 
chhéyaitta (chhéitté A, chhédaitti BC) athtakaré ?gadé BC) manivard® tama-rad-'gha"mokk6 
mokkhasuham aputtaram cha patts (A, pattd BC), été anné ya évas-di "tthd pariviyd (parivé, 
B C) java, 


IX. The ninth shgam, anuttardvavdiyadasiu, anutiara ee aise oete 3 in 3 raggar 
with 33 ojjhayapas (10, 13, 10); contains legendas of saints one of whom-attained the 
“highest (suuttara) heavenly world (eimdna),"- 


The name (‘dasdu). is here too at variance with the scinalibntdions Al -owe-ttcte- tetas 
egreement with the statements of aiges 3 and.4, where only 10 ajjhayonas aro mentioned; while 
saga 4 recognizes but ten (the Nandi but three) sddésangkdlas, ape above p. 28.—[324] We have 
already seen that, of all the names given in efga 3, 3) as those of the 10 ajfh., but three recur 
in aaga 9, This proves that we have here to do with a text that has suffered o transformation, 
Our teat has been handed down to us in an exceedingly fragmentary state, consisting chiety 


 Kizkammé is found in age &, 10, for whips 8: this should have been stated on page 271. Fa dedicate 43 the 
question whether Mayfi! is identical with Bhagil!, oe the same page. Is JAli equal to Jamflif The account 
here emtitiod Gal tteats of Bimila, an Letmann informa me. See ibidem. 

™ In WN we find the same transposition as in the case of 6,7: aa? rf® a* dh°Rad dh*riyé. 

= *phral'giyd riddhivieled N, WN inserts pariyigA before ema. 

"14 padimAts BO; NW hes jostead of paditniu merely asm lthard) bhattapachchakkKinash pAivagamané sobuls- 
paneer teat gece: od ui car mM yee Letemns of 

# gio A, babuvihAts BC. ** éancha:h cha satyasshitah. 

ore eee publle’ chive BC; dhhditns® pxptured che. 


@ gvidhylysdhyinayib. 4 jndnddr Libba, 
FOE nist oA banc kind cha Sbonbvertbakigsenatgh taplivisivhbtrayanddind 
hae ag yay. yath yine 
 smupihish ppltdvagats ya BC. 





mi Rappini 
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of references to Méha (6,1,1) and Khandava (5, 2,1); the first story alone of each warga is 
passably complete, the others are cited merely by their catch words. 

The events of these recitals transpire in Rayagiha, Sagéta, Vaniyagima, Hatthibapura. The 
names of the personages involved are to be extracted from the kdrikds, which eite the titles of 

I. Jali® Mayili Uvajili Porisastn? ya Viristyé ya } Dihadamté ya Laddhadaité Vehallé 
Véhiyasét Abhayé ti kuméré | See page 521, for the first five names, ) 

TI. Dihaséye Mahiisén? Laddhadatté (again!) ya Gddhadainté ya Suddhadatate yas 
Hallé Dammé Daomaséne Mahidomastne yo Ahité 1 \) Sthé ya Sihastod ya Mahasihastnd yo 
ahite | Pomaséné ya bodhavvd térasamé hii ajjhayané y) 2 1 

TH. Dhanné ys Sunakkhatté Isidisé ya ahité) Péllat Rimapotté Pachathdimaé Puttimii 
yait lw Pédhilaputté (cf. asga 2, 2,7) anagird Pottiléiya Véhallé | dasamé vatté ima yé dasa 
hhiya 20 
_ Onur information in reference to these persons is limited almost entirely to their names 
[325] alone. In the first history (of Jali), which is“a prototype of the rest, it is at least related 
that he ekkdrasa migdia ahijjati. 

It is surprising that the table of contents in aiga 4, or Nandi (N), is particularly 
explicit. This is probably to be explained by the fact that it had as its subject an 
entirely different text from that which we possess. It is as follows:—séi kim tam 
aguttardvaydiyadasié ? ana’sisn nat aputtardvaviiyinam nagardi njji® chéi° vana™ rayA® 
amma samd”’ dhammiya dhammakahé" ihaléga’ pavvajji suya’ tavé” padimid®? samléhana 
bhatta’ pia anutiardvavatti (A, vitd B C, “rivaviyatti N) sokulapachchiyil (*yati B C, 
ebchild N) pugabGhi? a:takiriya Aghavijjaiti; agn°sisu® natn titthagurasamésaranaitn parama- 
mamgalajagahiyini (hittinam A) jindtisésa ya bahuvisési, jinasisanam chéva samanagana, 








(ganagana A) pavaragamdhahatthinam™, thirnjasinam, parisahasenna(séna A)rivo(ripu A) bala- 
pamaddaoniam(balipa’C)tavaditta™charittaninasammattasira-vivihappagara  vittharapasattha 


gunasamjuyinam,™ anagiramaharisinat anagiraguninam vannal,™ uttamavaratava visitthani- 
hajogajuttionm®, jaha ya jagahiyah bhagavai, jirisi ya (omitted in B O) riddhi[ 326) visésa 
dévisuramApusioom, parisinam piobbhiva ya, jinsamivam jaha ya uvasamti jinavarath,™ jaha va 
parikohémti (hamti A) dhammarn lga(Wka A)goro”? amara-narasuragapinam, dina ya tasso 
bhaniyam (bhisiyam A) avasésakammavisayaviratia nara jahi (jadhi BC) abbhuvémti 
(abbhavamti A) dhammam crilam samjamatavain cha ‘vi bahavihappagararm, jaha bahdni visAni 
anucharitti drihiyandusdamsanacharittajégi jinavayapa-m-anngayamahiyabhisiyi,” jinavarina 
(jaga A) hiyaéoa-m anonetta, j3 ya jahim jattiyini bhattini chhéyaitta (*ttta BC, chhéivatta 

% ittha ajjhayapdni JAli-m-Alni, Vidhiprapé. 

* Five of these names recor in aAga 3, 10 for angas 8 and 9, ef. p. 271. 


 N omite (an error of the scribe.) *  inverte sa® ri am* dh"hii dh*riyd. 
% ibaldgapari’ A, ihaligapiraldga B C, ihaldinparal0iA riddhivisted bhigaparichchAg’ pavajjAd N, 
 pariyfgde before sua in N. * pajimitay? A, merely padi” BC, pwlimdad uvamerd N. 


- N omita the fol, titthakara B Cc. 

 jageddhitini . .; behavidtshi “daha vimalasuyamdham" ity-Adayad chatustrigéad adbikatarih. 

 ganadheridinksh éramangittamin im. 

® davavad davignir iva (v. ¢.) diptiny ujjvalini; pithichtarega (the foll. is the reading of the text, tap idindni 
yini charitrajnioasamyaktvini. meocinkn 

 pragastié cha kehamidayo gupM, talh sahyutinash ; kyachid : rochirngups dhuajinam iti phthab, 

“. bhagavoté jimahitam (v. «.), bhagarata iti jinadisanam jti gamyate, 

 jinasamipé yina prakirépa pubchavidhibbigam&dind s¢vamté réjidayé jinmrara, 

4 parikathayati; te. plor. majest. ** Inkaguror iti jinavard; perhaps gordi” ploral, 

"1 jinavechanam Ardvi (?) anugatam sabeddbam, mahitam pijitam, bhishite yair adhydpanddind ; pithichtard 
jinarachanam pape Kasagmndinos eushibo br yais té jina bit 

Tt hiyitaps B, hiyatipa C; anunitth A; ahaubth! dvitlyarthé, tena jinavarin briday/na tamasd tapes ?) 
anunlys pripys dhyitvi. ; : ; 
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A), lnddbiiga ya samihim uttamarm, jjhipajigajutté uvavannd (*vattd B) munivaruttami, jabis 
annttarésu pivamti (pavéti A) jaba aputtaram tattha visayasokkham, tato™ ya chuyi kaméns 
kahimti samjaya, jaha ya amtukiriyam, é¢ (4t¢ BC) annd ya évamiidi "tha java. 

X. The tenth aigam, panhivagaranaith, prainavydiarandni, in ten ddras,. treats in a. 
dogmatic and not in a legendary form, of the ten ethical duties, viz.- first of the 5 adhammas on 
anhayas, dérava,* which must be avoided. These are, — injury to life, [327] lying, robbery, 
nuchastity, (love of) possessions, and then of the 6 dhammag, or sasivarasz, (i.e. the opposites of 
each of the above sins,™ 

The difference between the title ond the actual text or contents, between the actual text 
and the statements of tradition on this point, is especially great. There ia nothing said in 
reference to questiona (praia) which find their solution (vydkaranam.) The whele ainya 
appears to be a didactic dogmatic eaplanation addressed to Jambu, but not asked for by parti- 
cular questions. .The Nandi and aaga 4 state that it contains 45 ejjhayenas, 45 uddésenas, ete, : 
hat no such conclusion is warranted from the facts of the case, cf. p. 286, One suyakkimindka, 
which these authorities and the existing constituent parts ascribe to the text, is branded by the 
scholiast Abhayadéva. He asserts that the text “ puatakemterc’™ consisted’ rather of two suyak- 
khavdhas (each containing 5 aj‘hayanas). To prove this the scholiastadduces verbatim et lifleratim 
a special introduction confirmatory of his assertiou’® ; but this cannot be found inthe MSS. of ony 
text. This introduction has the same usual form as the introductions to afyes 6—9 and 11: and 
Abh. refers directly to aiga 6 for the correctness of his explanation, whereupon he adds : yd ché 
ha dvij $25 |srutaskamdhaté "kta ‘sya #1 na ridha, éknérataska mdhatiy a éva ridhatvit, In all 
probability the enumeration of this text in aiya 3, y, in the sixth place among the ten dazu, 
shows that it stands in close connection with the present text or its 10 ddras, But 
we have seen, p.272, that the names of the ten ajjhayanas there haye no connection whatever with 
our text, and that the auathor had before him quite a different text under thia name, Tt ta an 
important feature, tlat, as stated above, his statements or names are in essential harmony with 
these statements ef contents in reference to our aaga, which occur in wiga 4, or in the Nandi, 
ace page S34. It is of iutercat in this connection to notice the character of the remarks of the 
commentator at the beginning of the passage, in reference to the name prainarydkaranad ris, 
This name, he states, ia found, keachit—it is found in ange 3, yy and in afige 4, (see p. 334)— 
and consequently points to 10 adiyayanas of praindndin tydkarandni. His words are:—ayath 
eha vyatpattyarthé ‘sya pirvakalé 'bliid, idinit tu 4$ravepathchakasathvarapamchaknyyakriti- 
(ve "hd 'palabhyaté, atigyanim (cf.p. $34) phrvacharyair aidamyugingpushta (°n apri® 7) lathbana- 
pratishévipurushipékshayd 'ttaritatvad iti. However the corrupt conclusion is to be anderstood 
—cf. Ed, p. 499—one {net at least ig patent; that we have here traces of the manifest con- 
sciousness that the pirrdécheryas were acquainted with o different text of this afga than ths 
atdahyuging. Everything shows that we are completely justified in asserting that we no longer 
possess aaga 10 in its original, [329] or in its ancient form. The introdactory words tn the com- 
mentary of Abl. are a proof of this :—ériVardhaminam Anamya vyakbya kichid vidhiraté j 
prasnavyakarapitgnsya vriddhansayanusiratal |) ajii vayam, éstram idam gabihiram, priyd 
‘sya kOtdni cha pustakiui 1 sitrath vyavasthipya tatd vimriiya vyikhyinakalpad ita @va nai 
‘va 20 

Tt is perfectly plain from this that there is here a violent polemic against other text-forms, 


3 anottararimintbbyah, 

ie, derade, for which we should expect 4enera. In the explanation: “A abhividhind drauti éravati kama, 
yfbbyas t¢ diravals'', avanti srevati should probably be read for frauti #ravuti. In up. 1, anhéti is actually explained 
by denauti but also by dirawati baddmiti (it corresponds in fact to Sanskrit afwity, L.). 

™ tésith udmipi, jabi: hisseilMrars 1, musdvdyad. 2 téniyad, 3, mébunad, 4, pariggnhad, 5, ahimedd 6. 
aachohad. 7, at@niyad. 4, bamnbhachtrad. 9, apariggahaddrash 10 (Vidhiprapa), 

™ Likewise in the VidhiprapA: ittha ki pubchahih aijhayandhih dé suyakkhaihdbé ichharhti 

This is self-evident, since the tontents are actually divided into two parts, 

 postakithtar? punar vam upidghitazradthe upalabhyatd, 
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That anga 10 originally, like aagas7—? and 1], was of a legendary character (cf. anya 3, 19), 
is rendered probable by a comparison with updaagas 8—12, which are of the same character, 
Their position at the end of the «piéaga series allows us to draw conclusions in reference to 
the aiga corresponding to them. If this be so, the transformation of our afiga must be placed 
at «still later period than that to which we have to refer the harmonizing of the 12 aagas and 
the 12 updagas, 


There are varions criteria contained in the aja itself which determine the late date of its 
composition. I premise that the introduction which we possess, consists, if the yocative Jambi 
ba omitted, of three githas, which state in brief the contents of the work :— 


inam-$ anhayasamivara-yinichchhayath pavayatassa nisamdam| yéehchhimi nichch- 
hayattham subhisitattham mahésihim |) 1 jI 


[330] patschavidhd pannattd Jindhith iha ayhayé anitiyé (anidia B)) hithsi mdsam™ 
adattam abambha (~ is wanting ; perhaps ya) pariggaham chiva || 20 

jirisad jam nAnui jaha ya kat jirisaphalam démti | jé vi ya karemti piva pipavaham tam 
niskméha }) 34) 


Then follows in prose, first an explanation of the pdnivaha; then 30 of its synonyms 
(nimini imini gonnini); then the subject itself is treated of, at the conclusion of which the entire 
doctrine is referred immediately to Niiyakulanathdana (Jnitn’):?° @vam ahatpsu Niyakula- 
namdand mahappa Jipd a Viravaranimadhejjo, kahési ya pinivahnssa phalavivigam: és) 56 
panivadhd chamdd .. (as in the introduction) vémanasd, 

The next four sections are similarly arranged, except that after the vocative Jambi the 
treatment of the aliyavayanam, adinnidioam, abambham, pariggaha, begins without the inter- 
position of gdthé strophies. The synonyms are invariably 30 in number and the conclusion 
is the same, 


In the case of the five sanvaraddrdua, two gdihds are found in the introduction of the first 
(ahimnsh) after Jasnbt | — 


itt6 sathvaradéra-i paracha vachchhiimi Agupuvvid| jahg bhagiyini Bhagavayd savvaduk- 
khavimukkhannishad yj 11) | 


padhamam hoi shithsd, bityam sachchayayagam ti pannattam | dattam anunpiya samyard 
ya bambhacheram parigeahattanm 1) 2 || 


(331) The further details in déras 6—10 are similar to those in ddras 1—S, The enumeration 
of the synonyms, which are here called pajjavandmdni,—60 in the ease of ahiied—is carried on 
ina style somewhat different, and the conclading formula is not the same:—€vath Niyamuning 
bhagaveya pannayiyath pariviyath pasiddham siddhath siddhavarasisanam inam ighaviyarh 
savésiyam pasattharh (paghamath) sathvaradirai samattam ti bémi. The last two concluding 
words form a bond of connection between the existing redaction ef aaga 10 and aagas 1—4, to 
which these words belong. Furthermore, the appeal to the Néya recalls aia 2. Perhaps: we 
have to deal here with traces of ancient date; but, on the other hand, if we consider how many 
considerations make for the opposite conclusion, a conservative point of view will not permit 
impart an ancient flavour to the aiga. | 


. The following arguments, drawn from efga 10 itself, reinforee our conclusion that this aga 
18 of Inte origin. The character of the language is late. The nominative in é has assumed in 
almost every instance the place of the nomin. in é, except in quoted passages, In the frequent 
compounds there is no deference paid to the laws of savidAi between the members of the 
™ ae, mypishiviida. ™ Bee above, p. Sf , 
©! There are five pithds more inserted between state ay ine wa 
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compounds; also these are often not inflected atthe end, (étini priyé loptaprathamabahu- 
vachanini padani, are the words of the scholiast), bat retain their pure thematic form, [332] 
Inthe other ages (e.g. in the tables of contents in aiga 4) and especially inserted in 
them, we find phenomena not dissimilar in character, but notin suchnambers. Their presence 
however invariably characterizes the passages in which they occur as being of secondary origin. 
Furthermore—and this is conclusive evidence—the enumeration of the names of the non-Aryan 
peoples is three times as great as that in aagae 5, 6, (p. 302,313), Here there are 53, there but 
18 names. The list is as follows‘ :—imé yé bahavé Milokkha (milé° BC)jiti, kim té, Saga- 
Javana-Sabara-Vavvara-Kaya-Murutnd6-'dda-Bhadaga-Tigniya(Bhittiya)-Pakkaniya - Kulakkha- 
Géda(Gomda)-S thala-Piirasa-Koémchi-Amdha - Davida - Villala(Chill®) - Pulimnda-A résa®?- Ditiva. 
(Dova)-Pokkina-Gam-dhaldraga (!)-Vohalis-Jallara-Mamasa-Vaiisa"-Malaya ya Cutnchud ya 
Chiliya Kamkaniga (Kémkagagi B).Méya®-Palhava-Milava-Maggara-Abhisiya Anokkia. 
China-Nhisiya (Lasiya BC)-Khasa-Khasiya-Nidura (Néttara)-Marahatthe™-Mutthiya (Mnoush- 
tikih)-Arava-Domvilaga-Kuhuga-Kékaya-H tina-Rémaga-Bhara-Maraga-Chilitavisayaviet ya, 
Some of these names are of evidently late oceurrence. The peoples are all characterized as 
pivamatiné and kirakammi, 


[333] Especially interesting is the bitter polemic aguinst erroneous teachers (natthikaviind 
vimalégavil)? in dd@ra 2; under these are comprised the “Bauddhal"” (Schol.), and the 
adherents of Issara (‘Siva) and Vinhu. Chinapatta appears in dra 4, in the siznification of 
“silk dress." Tn ddra 5 are found the names of the planets; butnot in the Greek order; thus 
Jupiter, Moon, Sun, Venus, Saturn, Raho, Dhiimakétn, Mereury, Mars. The first of the series 
of the 28 nokkhattas is unfortunately not stated ; only the firat and the last of the 72 kalds are 
given: (hdiyau sainernydvasinds j—in the same passage and in the ninth ddra, 64 mahiliquies 
are likewise mentioned :—raijanant sippasdvam ete.—The abhiisi is characterized in ddra 6 os 
bhagavai, truth sachcham, in déra 7, as bhagayatitatn titthagarasubhasiyam dasavihain® 
chaiiddasapuvvihim pAhodattbavidiyam, which is a reference to the pribbrita division in the 
14 pireas, Abhayadéva comments on this aga. 

The table of contents in aiga 4,or Nandi (N), is kith tath paphavagaraninj ? pa°néen 
atthuttaram pasimsayam, a. ApAsinisay arn, a. pasinipasinisayam,”! yijjati{334]saya™ nigasu- 
vannéhim saddhim™ divvi samviyi™ Aghavijjamti; panhivagnranadasisa narh shsamayaparn- 
samiyapannavaya (panavayi A) pattéyabuddhivivihatthabhisa(£A. omitted in A )bhisiyiinam,™ 

"1 Of the very frequent variants in the MSS., I hare chosen those which appear to have the best authority ; 
ef. the similar enumeration in wpinga 4 

" Arishih, Arishfb. ™ Jalliréh Mimishih Bakoéél Schol, 

“™ Mita BC, Médih; see Elliot, Hist. of India, 1, 519 f¢. Indische Streifen, Vol. II. p. 408. 

™ pithintaré Majhib (Mudhih E) Schol. The Marahatthas have nothing to do with the Mléchchhas, Ramatha 


in updaga 4, 
* LikiyatikAb, vAmarn pratipada Vikash vadmiti yé, of. chinapittharded in up. 2 and 3. 
™ jannpadsearhmatasatyAdibhidénns datavaikAlikAdi prasiddhan. 


® chaturdadapdrribhib pribhritirthaviditazh plrvagatidiavistuhibhidhtyataya jnitass, 

 tatré ‘mgolabihupred: muuhtraridyéh prainéh; yé{h, vidyih or praénavidyth; later on praéna is 
treated outright at o fem.) punar vidhind japyamiod aprishti fra (¢nbhé)dubham kathayasiti Li aprainih > tatha 
; hi per one! mare ya vidydh éubbidubborh kathayathti tih pradnipradnih ;—Schol. in N ye prishta 


* Instead of vijé" N has merely armgutthapasindit vAhupasin&ir: adddgaposindith ann? vi richittA dived 
vijjitisay’ nigasuvapn(hish siddhim divvA sahviyA Aghavijjaitisti. Compare tho names of the panid"daedu found 
inaiga 3,10. This tith we find above in the text. The old tert appears therefore to have dealt with chiromantic 
and other prophetic arta, The explanation-in the commentary: anyé vidyitiéayA stambho stam bhavasikaranayi- 

3 c 1 refors to magic in general, which was cultivated by the Jains especially: ef. the 
statements in reference to the contents of the mahiiparinné, p. 251, tho books of magic of Nigirjnna,&c. The 
orthodox belief could take umbrage ‘ht this part of the contents of aaga 10, 

“ savvinn A; upalakehanatvid yakahddibhid cha enha. @ aunvadih dobhiénbhagetih annlipsh. 

“ prajnipaka y? pratyéhabetidhds té (tail!) karakady-ldisadridair vividhirthabhdshdbhéshit&s thadim Adarédra 
gushthidicambamdhininith pradninim vividhagunamahirthéh pradna°dadiay ikhytymuists iti yigah. The expreesion 
pratytkabaddha, which recurs in the Nanili, is of interest; cf, p. 245 and Bhag. %5, ¢,4, according to Leumann. 
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atieny sagecavamnisadea papier A)ayariyabhisiyigosa vithbardpest ‘nate A)mahésthish®® 
vivihuvittharabhisiyanam cha, jagahiyanam,” addiga™-'ihguttha-babu-asi-mani-khoémia-"tieheha- 
m-aiyapain, vivihamahpasinavijji-manapasinavijja(omitted in A)daivayapaigappahinagunn- 
pagasiyanem,™ satabhiyavigamappabhiva(ppa om. A)naragana-m-ativimhayakarioam,’™ [335] 
atisayarm-siyakalasamad! damasama(sama is omitted in A)titthnkarnttamassa® thii (tthita 
A)karana-kéraninam,? dorabhigama duravagihassa savvasavvannt: vmmayassa* bandhacewahs 
A)jnnavi-bihakarassa pachehakkiayapachchayakarinam’ paghayam vivihage jinava- 
rappagiya ighavijjomti (atthavijj” A), 


XI. The eleventh aigam, vivagasuyath, vipikairatam: in two érutaskandhas, of 10 
ujjhaywnaa cach, contains legends on the reward of good and evil deeds. 

lis division is in harmony with our information on this point in ange 4 and Nandi, with 
this exception, that in aaga 4 nothing is said of the two érutaskandhas. See above, p. 270, 280, 
in reference to the Aammavivdge texts, which are connected in name and contents, and which 
have 10, 43 and 55 ojjh., and are mentioned in aagas 3, 10, 4, 45 and im the Kalpastitra, 

Imdabhiti beholds some horrible deed, and is tokd by Mohiivira, whom he questions 
concerning it, the previous history, 9, previous births ef the individuals in question. The 
event itself is then explained and the fate of the persons in future births is made known to the 
inquirer, Mahivira's answer thus treata the question in a three-fold manner, There is here 
no mention of a chéié chaitya, as is the case in other legends; (336) bata jakEhdyatepa of this 
and that jakkha is contineally referred toe The part played by the yakvia here is at least oa 
important os that in the Piliswtta of the Buddhists, if not more so; — see Ind. Strevfen, 
3, 507a,—they being in fact exact representatives of the déwas? of the Brabmans, 


Here, as in ages 7, ce., the first history only is relnted in detail, all the others being 
briefly told. The titles of the tales in the first snyakkAmidhe are-— 

1. Miyaputta in Miyngima, son of king Vijaya and Miya, born blind and deaf and dumb, 
lame, and acripple, without bands, feet, ears, eyes, nose, and with mere indications (jigii, akriti) 
of the existence of these parts of the body. The account is similar in ame 3, jo 

2. Wijhiya (yaé V), son of the merchant Vijayamitta and of Subhaddd in Vaviyagima. 
A prostitute is here referred to, who was bévattarikalipamdita chaisatthiganii-gundvavéta. 
attharasaddsibhisavisiradi, The latter are anfortunately nob enumerated. (In anga 3, yo Gutidsa, 
instead of Ujjhitaka). 

3. Abbaggn (°ggasénd V), som of a robber® Vijaya and of Khamdasirj in the robber-village 
ketene Saladsvi. (In anga 3, o aondé instead of Aone) 





ad sthiramaharshiblth ; pathiuntarina virama”.  jagaddhitinim. 
* adiganduttha bihu ase mani reviaos dtichcha miyapasi A; on addiga, idarda (magicians mirror) ef. Hila ¥. 
204 (p. 75). 


* vividhapratna(“énis prajty uttaradiyinyah, manahpramitiethittornd4éyioyalé cha), tishen dévatdni tadadhish- 
thitriddvatie, ttshiki prayogapridhinygtna prviihinateayi gum viTidhdrthosamvidakalakehatars prakddayarntl 
Mik? vymbjayarsti yuis t? vividhe’ prakiddkhs tiekm (the mage, and fem. of pradna together !). | 

7 divigupéon upalakihonatvat lankikapradnavidyiprabhivAptkahay’ bahugupéna pAthiuntaré: vividhagugfna. 
pratharcps inihitmytns manojasumudayabuddhér viemayakiryad chametkdrab(tard yah pradnab, 

' nite A; atizeyam otita." 

* duaut!|)} Qomoes tatpradhinatirthgakerdgdt dartankntaradéetrigdni uttamd bhagavdn jines tesya. 

® athitikaranas sthiipanaih, teas kchrandai hitaro yie tah. e 

; cata Bee aairaruy saminatam ishtam. 

pra shake nin'ne protyayah “sarvitidayanidhinam . . jinars ™ tty by tinat 
dike ncaies ‘ce jinavachanam” ity évadripA pratipattib, 

* This recalls the leremd of the Satap, Br. about Bhriga Varuni (Ind. Streifin 1, 24), with the exception tl 
poche ri vahgckat te ng ages tortares of hell, but merely to a retribution on earth. ie om nr 

SithAssnadr, Ind. Stud. 15, 357, in Hila, v. a72 Stud. 
Aco as A gana ore ohéié is explained by ‘ ete 2 hat ot) ale 
* sailattbipathamamallé, . bebdiggahacthin ya; of. Hila, proface, p. EVIL 
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4, Segedhs tna nF Ak eieceniess “GAMata AAR ol SiegdAs 2a “MAAC! (Also in 
aint 3, yo). 

f. Whohassatidatta, son of the pu:dluta Séimadatin ond of Vasudatta in Ersah, (In 
arg 3, io tial lice te ), 

6. [07) Namdivaddhana, son of king Séicidiima and of Bandhusiri in Mahara. (In ue 
a, 10 aridiséna. ) 

7. Umberadatts, son of the merchant Siigaradatta and of Gatmadatta in Pidaliputta. 
(In aaya 3, yo Udumbara.) 

8. Sbrivadatta, daughter of the machchhamdhna (matsyabandha Abh., fisherman) Samudda- 
datta and of Samuddadattd in Sériyapura, (In ange 3, 1 Soria.) 

0. Dovadatts, daughter of the house-owner Datta and of Kanhasiri in Réhinaa (or 
Réhidas). (A different name in erga 3, w.) 

10. Arnjh, daughter of the merchant Dhanadéva and of Pisthgu in Vaddhaminapura. 
(A different name in anga 3 w.) 

The ten ajjiayanas cf the second suyakkhamadha are : 

Subiho, son of king Addinasatta and of Dhirin? in Hatthisisa. 

Bhaddanamdi, son of king. Dhandvaha and of Sarassati in Usabhapura. 

Sojata, son of king Mitta and of Sirl in Virapura. 

Suvisava, son of king Visavadatta and of Kanhé in Vijayapurn, 

Jinadisa, son of prince (kumara) Mabichathds and of Arahadatté in Ségamdhita. 
® Dhanavati, son of the yuvarija Vésamana and of Siri in Eanakapura. 

7. Bhaddanatmdi, sun of the prince Mahabbala and of Rattavati in MahApura. 

8. (835) Mahambala, son of the prince Bhaddanarmdi, and of Siri in Sughosa. 

9, Chamda, son of the prince Mahwchamda and of Juvasirikamta in Champa. 

IO. Varadatta, son of king Mittanamdi and of Sirikamta in Sagéya. 

All these fine-sounding names, and those brought into connection with them, are in all 
probability pure fabrications; the names of the localities alone, e.g. Padaliputta, have some 
chronological value. 

The table of contents in anga4,or Nandi (N), is as followa:—sé kim tam vivigasué o 
vivagasué nam sukadadukkadinamh kamminam phalavivagd!® ighavijjumti, sé'! samisai duvihé 
pam, tam: duhavivdg? chéva subavivag? chéva, tattha yam dasa duhavivigash,’® dase 
suhavivagini ;"—se kim tam dohavivigé (“gini BC)? dohavivagésn nom dohavivagigam (N- 
omitted in ABC) nagarai chéi ujji vana riyi ammipiyard samisarana dhammiayariy4 dham, 
makaha'3 nagaragamaniim™ samsirapavamchadohaparamparau ya ighayijjamti, s6 tam dubavi- 
vagaui ;—se kim tam suhavivagant? suhavivagéso nam suhavivaginam nagariim'™ java dham- 
makaha ibaldyaparaliga’™ bhégapari® payva™ soyapariggahdé tavd pariyd!samléhana bhattapach- 
cha pauval? [339] dévaléga® sukula’ punab(hi® amtakiriyéu ya Aghayijjamti;—duhavivagéen™ gam 
pinitiviya aliyavayana (“yayinaya A) chirikka("rakka A)karam paradiramihupa sasamgatar 
maha("hi A) tivrakasiya imidyappamida pavappadga-asubhajjhavasdina-samchiydgam” kame 
manain pavagauam pavee- anobhipaphalavivaga niraya ("gan naraga A)pati tirikkhajégi bohavilin 

# In VidhipeapA are tha following mTersious —Dhanervat 6, Maharvala 7, Bhaddanadd! 8, MabSchasida 9, 

i “gi N. ie acu adhetiteh abies auneer aw Sanna 0, 

Min S aguin transposed na. uo. va. ef. on. cA. om. dh°has dh*riyh. 

19 nagare’ to jdeo dhammakeh§ omitted in N; nagaragamandion ti, bhagavat) Gaufamasye : 
 ihaldiyapdrabiy! riddhivieted N. Mt parval A.  tavé padi BO. 
W bhigeparichehig’ pavvajji pariyigi* eusparigeah’ tavi-'vabApMirh sazhli bhattar ke 


vagemadhin: suhapararipark) gukulapackehil> Sheethegretn mintakiriydo Pore BN. 
6 NM omits ali the following. it papaprayhgidabhidhyarasinasanchitiodm, 


a PS Pea 
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(“ha A) vasa peaaya-parasspari baddbigaudecipave® A), mannyatté (Ptatté_A) vi Senate jaha™ 
pavakammas‘séna pivaga héthti phalavivagi bahuvasagavinisa™ nisnkannétthamputthakara- 
charanapahachhéyaya jibbhachhéyana (jibbhavéchhé® A) omjoga*? kadaggidahana™(dah° B C, 
dahiina A) gayachalapa malana philana™ ullathbana® sila-lnyi(silata A)-laGda-latthibhamjana® 
tail- sisaga-tattatélla-kalakala-abhisithchana kuthbhipiga” kampana™ thirabathdhana™ (bamdha 
A) véha (véhava A) vajjba(vabbhn A)kattans™” patibhayakara™ karapalivanaim’? dirunini 
dukkhaoi apivamini bahuvihaparamparinubaddhi™ ga muchchamti, pivakammavallié (velié 
A) [$40] avéynitti™ hn na tthi mokkhé,™ tayéna” dhitidhaniyabaddhakachhéna™ séhanam 
tassa va ‘vi hotthi,“—ettd yal! suhavivagesu nath (omitted in A) silasatjama niyama gunatavé- 

vahinésn sihusn suvihiésu“? agukampisayapaydga(paiiga A)"-tikilamati4visuddhabhattapindi 
payayamanasi®hiyasuhanisésativvaparinimanichchhiyamatt payachhitina” payégasuddhiim 
jaba (jabi A) ya nivvatté(m)ti® no béhildbham, jaha ya (jahi A) parittikaré(m)ti (kardti 
A)" noranirayatiriya soragatigamanavipula™ pariyatta™ aratibhayavisiynsbkamichhattosé- 
lasathkadath“anniina(anins A)tamamdhakarachikkhallasuduttéram jaramarana-[341| jOni-sam- 
kkhubbiyachakkavilam™(vila. A)sblasakasiyasivayapayathdatm (C, payamdachadam A) (andtiyath 
apavayaggam"’)sathsirasigaram inat, jaba ya nibatid hathti angath'soragapésu, jabn zs anubhavamti 
suraganaviminasékkhani andvamiani (omitted in Ajtai ya kalamtarachuyingam ibé 'va naraligam 
igayinam, ii-vai(vapn BC)-vanna-rdva-jiti- -kula-jamma-drdgga-boddhi-méha (omitted in A)- 
visésa™) mittajana (jina A) sayaoa™) dhanna (dhamma A)-~dhana (omitted in A) vibhava™) samid- 
dh("ddha A) sirasamudayavisés’ bahuvihakimabhégabbhavina (gabbhavA BC) sdékkbiina, 











™ jahd to nohachfyans omitted in A. 

© viniéothity(!jAdi yivet pratibheyakare karapradipanash ché ‘ti dvaridvash. 

3 mrakshonarh Vi déhnsyo kehiratailidinds ™ katinksh vidalavatéAdimayioisn agnih katignis tena dohanam. 
™ viditapam. 3 vrikehofikhiddy udbamdbanam, ef. lambiyaga Aup. § 70, 

* lniittha B; é0)?na Intay’ laknténa yashtyA bhazjanam gitrinih, 

7 "nom kombhipiga A, *pigam B CO; kurh(bhyish) bhijanaviéésh? pilab. 

* bampanath ditalajalachhbtanddind ditakilina gitnithampanars,  nividaniyashtraniba:bdhah. 


M pattibbayakarai'A, patibhayach karach BC, patibbayakarads (i bhayajanaeah, 

" palli* BC (without kara), karapalli? A; karapradipanath yanunevichsiinnya tailibhishasya (F) kavayfir aui- 
(agni F)prdvidhanam (/); tani Adir yhshiin dahkhindsn tani, thoi tathd cho diropini ché ‘ti karmadhdrayah, 
This appears to mo quite unnecessary ; there is no Adi in paltvandi, which is merely « noute. pl. 

| badhé A; jlvé iti gemyotl, | 

™ pipakormavally4 phalasmpidikayA . . yati 'vidayitvd (anjanubhiya karmaphalam iti gamyate. 

' bur yoamid-arthé. 

™ viyigah karmanah sakidit, jlvinim iti gamyat?; ov, bo ma ‘tthi m. is a epocies of formula solemnis. 

 kitn earvathd? nf"ty dha: tapasd anadanddikavratenn. 

" ddhiti A; dhvitié chéttusamidbAnam, dhaniyam atyartham, baddhi niphjitl, kachham bamdhavidtsbA yotre 
tat tathh t4na, dhritiyuktfné "ty a. 

 sidhanum spanayanam. 

(h bon'g BUse tonyn, Recmsaciadehonya.oh "si ti eet ienetr ies, botthA sampadyaté; nf ‘nyamékab'piyé ‘sti 
‘ti bhdvih. ited chi ‘nachtarnzhs. 

‘2 sushihn vihitem siAputhain juni dWisaaktins: aes tate dattvé yath& bodhildbhidi ni(r)vartayasnt! 
tathé ‘bi “khyéynte iti sambarhdhab, tha cha sathpradiiné "pi saptoml. 4 anokampitayaprayigms ting. 

* triahn kil?aho yi matir boddhib, yad ofa disyémi ‘ti paritéeb’, diyamfiné pshi, datté cha p*shs iti all 

plitach!tusk. 









trikAlamatio, tay. “4 pattays A; prayetamannel ddare 
ass ee aE S are sere any tee eee nidchite "auhtayh matir buddhir 
#9 ‘palign Aj snsashchdidéuharahitini. 
‘* jiva iti gamyate. ™ tudabdé hhoen(F}mitrérthah. 
 paritt] kurvarnti, brasvatéch nayarhti, eunshrasigaram Iti yigah ; om the foll. see Aupapit, § 32 (Leomann, 
p. #4). 
* gamata BC, gatigamapa A; “gatishu vipold ristirnah, © parivarti (vrittd 7). 


™ visikha, sila, B; °mithyitvani (va éailih parvatih taih eathkatah sachkirn’ yah. 

Ms mahimateyaniskarhdyantksjalajeistujitisammad?nn pravilojitam chakravilatn jalapdrimishdalyatm yatra, 
 payarndachatdath B; shidada kashéyé iva dyApadini makaridini prakithdini atyartharaudri gi yatra. 

™ BC, apaiyam rir it anidikam, anarararcam ananmtam, 
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subavivaguttamésn") apnvaraya(ana” A)paramparagubaddha asubhinam subhinw (BC,A omits) 
cheva kammina bhasiya babuvihi(y, omitted in A)vivagé vivigasayammi bhagavayA jinavaréna 
samvegakirapatth’®), anné (anna A) vi ye évamalyé (“idiya BC) bahuviha vittharénam attba 
(attha A) parivasaya aghavijjamti (*jjai BC). 

(To: be continued.) 





FOLELORE IN SALSETTE, 
BY GEO. FE. D'PENHA. 
No. 5. — The Poor Boy and the Fox. 

There once lived together an old woman and her son, who dragged along a very wretched 
existence, often contenting themselves with one meal aday, They continued in this state for 
a very long time, till one day a cultivator, a neighbour of theirs, taking pity on them, called 
the old woman’s son, who was then getting a big lad, and gave him a few melon seeds. 
He then shewed him a plot of ground belonging to him, and told him to sow them there, and to 
take care of the plants, till they produced melons whieh, when sold, would help him to live in @ 
little better style. 

The boy took the seeds with gratitude, and lost no time in digging up the ground allotted 
to him, and in sowing the seeds, A few days afterwards, little plants began to shoot up, and he 
watered them, manured them, and took every possible care of them. In due time they grew 
big, and flowered, and yielded an abundance of melons; but to the great disappointment of the 
poor boy, when he went in the morning to gather them for sale not one could be found. 
He was at « loss to understand what had become of them, so he went to his neighbour, who had 
given him the seeds, and told him all about it, and asked for his advice. The neighbour, who 
was a cultivator of great experience, at once came to the conclusion either that some one was in 
the habit of stealing the melons, or that some animals were eating them. But the difficulty 
was to find the delinquent! So he gave the boy some wax, and told him to mould it 
into the figure of a man, and set it up in the middle of his field as ® scarercrow. The boy 
took the wax, and made a nice little figure of it, and took it the same evening and set it up in 
his fields, 

That night a fox, who had come every night and eaten the melons, came there oe usual. 
But when he saw the wax figure, he thought somebody was watching, and to make himeelf 
sure that it was really a human being, Went up to the figure and said to it: — “Who are 
you?” But did ever a figure speak ? ‘The fox asked him over and over again, but, of course 
with no success. At last he got annoyed at the supposed person not answering him and said : — 
“ How often shall [ask you? Are you deaf that you can't hear, or are you dumb that you 
don't speak ?” 

But for all this no reply came forth. Again the fox said: —‘* Take care now ; if you don't 
speak, I will give you a blow that will make you cry." 

Still no reply, and so the fox gave one strong blow, but his paw stuck in the wax 
and he could not extricate it. Upon this the fox said > —" Let go my paw.” 

Still he could get no reply, nor was hig paw set free. Upon this the fox said :— “ What! 
You won't let go my paw? Do you want another blow ? This time I will give you a blow 
that will kneck you down! So you had better let go my paw.” 


f gi uw! BC; éubbavipika uttamd ylehith #4 dabhavipicttamés teshe, fiyfahn iti gamyatt, iha che ‘yah 
shashthyarthé saptam! ; tt dubhavipikiidhysyunatachyanich aidhtinim Ayushkidirideshis dubhavipdkidhyayan ‘shu 
Kibylyathte iti prakritac, otha pratyékac: deotaskathdhaydr sbhidbéy? pup)(gups?)pipavipAkaripée pratipadye 
tayor ove yougyy t# dha: anuparsté achinnh yé paramparinuba(m)dhih; ke? vipiked iti yogab. 

 aujvégahttard bhivdh, cf. Leumang, Aup. Glossary under satur'yana. 
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But for all his entreaties and threats, the supposed human being would not answer him nor 
would he let go his paw. And then-the fox, enraged beyond measure, gave another blow with 
his other paw, with the result that this paw also adhered to the wax, and all his attempts to 
extricate either paw were useless; and 50 in his rage he said: — “ Look here now, just you let 
go my paws, or I shall get wild and give you such a kick on your stomach that it will burst 
and all your entrails will come out.” 


But what is the use of threatening o wax figure P The fox gave one strong kick, only to 
find his leg also stuck fast in the figure. He was now mad with rage, and sometimes with 
entreaties and sometimes with threats he asked to be let go, but all to no avail. At last he 
said :— “I ask you for the last time to let me go away quietly, for if I am provoked further, 
I will give you another kick and that will be certain to kill you.” 

In this way he begged and threatened, and threatened and begged, but it was all neecless, 
He wriggled and struggled too, but all for nothing, and st Inst, losing his temper, gave a 
eccond kick with the same resnolt as before, and got stuck to the figure with all four paws 
like a man tied up, Still he did not despair of setting himself free, and said: — “Well, well, 
you have caught all my paws; bot won't you let them go? If you don't, I shall know what to 
do: I will give you a bite and eat you up.” 


The figure gave him no answer, nor would he set him free. The fox therefore said : — 
“Look here, I will not go on asking you for ever, and if you don't let me go at once, I will 
bite you without fnil. Now do let me go!” 


But seeing that all his entrenties were of no avail, he opened his month as wide as he 
possibly could, and gave a huge bite at the figure, so that his teeth dug deep into the wax 
and stuck fast init, He struggled for a very long time, but all his attempts proved futile, 
and in this position he remained all night, thinking upon his fate the next day, 

The following day when the poor boy came as usual toseo to his melons, he saw the fox 
stuck in the figure, and said :— “Oh, bo! you thief, so it's you that have been taking my 
melons every day, and stealing my daily bread! You are nicely caught, How will you yet 
away now? I'll teach you to rob my melons !" 


Thus saying, he prepared to kill the fox, who sobbed and cried, and begged hard to Ict 
him free, but all in vain. The boy seemed determined to kill him, and at last the fox said -— 
“ Only set me free, and I will pay you back a hundred-fold. I will even get you married to 
the king's daughter, and then you can enjoy yourself all your life.” In the end, after mach 
entreaty, the boy let the fox free, on condition that he would not steal nor eat any more of hig 
melons, and that he would get him married to the king's daughter. The fox agreed, and 
never afterwards touched the melons. 


He lind now a very difficult task to perform, in gotting his benefactor married to the 
king's daughter, and he at once set about it. But one day as he was taking the roud leading 
t0 the king's palace, he saw a goldsmith making a small bench! of gold, which only 
required a finishing touch. So he went to the other side of the goldsmith's house, where lie 
child was playing alone, the mother haying gone to fetch water, and took it up and threw 
it down on the ground, which made it ery, and then he ran np to the goidsmith and said: — 
“Is your gold worth more than your child, that you should not go ond see after it 
it is half dead with the fall it has had? Shame upon you'!” | 


| The goldsmith, who was very busy at the time, did not see the fox till he spoke to him, nor 
had he heard his child ery till he was told about it, Su he ran off, to take op the child and to 

soothe it. In the meanwhile our hero, the fox, quictly took up the bench, and made 
for the king's palace. As soon ag he reached it, he told the guards to inform the ki 
eee 
1 Among Hindiis, or rather in Marith! this bench is known as pit ; the Salsette 


when 


hy at once 
=e 


Christians enll it pire. 
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that he had come on a very important business. The king came out and offered him @ chair, 
upon which he brought out his golden bench and said with a disdainful air:— “1 never sit on 
chairs, I always carry about my own seat.” 

The king was, of course, astonished at this, and thought that the fox must be a great per- 
sonage if he always sat on a golden bench. Preliminaries thas successfully over, the fox 
began: —“ Your Majesty, it is our desire to enter into a bond of relationship between Your 
Majesty and ourselves, by asking Your Majesty's daughter in marriage with our son.” 

The king, who was bewitched at the sight of the golden bench, and took him for a really 
great personage, agreed to the proposal, and appointed a day for the celebration of the auspicious 
festivities. He began at once to make perparations on a very grand scale, which extended over 
several days. For he had money and gold and corn, and everything else in abundance. 

The fox then went home, told the boy of his snecess at the palace, and said that he must be 
ready on acertain day. The poor boy was overjoyed, for who would not be, at the news 
that he was to be married toa king’s daughter? He too had to make grand preparations, but 
here was a difficulty ; where were the means? So he had recourse to his friend the fox, who 
promised to do everything for him. 

Now there was a small rivalet ranning through the town, past the boy's hat, and farther ou 
past the king’s palace, and the fox went about from house to house and collected all the rice 
husks of the village and threw them into the rivulet for several days. When the king saw all 
these husks, he was astonished and thought within himself: — “My son-in-law must be a really 
great personage, as he is evidently going to invite thousands of guests, or why would he grind se 
much rice?” 

There were now only a few days left before the wedding, and the fox- went abont collecting 
all the patrideédlis? he could from the village, und these too he threw in the rivulet. The king 
was still more astonished to see such a number of pairdvélis being already thrown away from 
his son-in-law’s house; for what could it mean, but that his son-in-law's guests had already 
come and were being feasted even daya before the wedding P 

These tricks were all very well for duping the king, but the bridegroom had to have a 
befitting dress, and he must also have a large house, if not a palace, wherein to receive his royal 
bride, and it was far beyond the comprehension of our hero ag to where to get these from. So 
he again had recourse to the fox. Even these the fox did not despair of providing, and one day 
climbed a high mountain and there began to cry so long and Bo loud that Isvara and 
Parbat! heard him, and coming up to him asked him what be was erying like that for. The 
fox said: — 

« © Iéyara and Parbatt, all honour be to you! How shall 1 tell you of my sorrows? I 
was once canght stealing melons, but on promising the owner to get him married tothe king's 
daughter, I was released by him. I have succeeded in persuading the king to give his daughter 
to my benefactor, but the difficulty is to get suitable dress for him, also a befitting house and 
food and other necessaries requisite for the occasion. I beg of you, therefore, to help me. We 
want © large house and a panda? for a day or two, after which I know what to do,” 

tévara and Parbati were mach moved, and said :—" Go home, and you will finda large palace 
most handsomely farnished, and a parddl richly decorated, with tables and bread and all sorts 
of dishes laid out ready for you, and a handsome dress for the bridegroom " 

The fox went home, and saw to his great pleasare a large palace most handsomely furnished, 
and a panda! richly decorated, with tables laid out with bread and every requisite necessary for 
the occasion. The dishes and plates were of solid gold and silver, and there also was the bride- 
groom, most beautifully dressed, and quite a match for the king's danghter ! 





1 Plates made of leaves. 
® ‘The shamidna of North India; it corresponds somewhat to the marqaee-tent of Europe. 
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The king in the meanwhile had sent some of his men to see what preparations his son-in-law 

had made, and when they saw the large palace, and the panddl, and the tables laid ont with 

gold and silver dishes, their eyes were dazzled, and they went and reported what they had seen 

to the king, who was now more than convinced that his son-in-law waa a man of great 
importance, 

The wedding-day at last dawned, and onr hero had no friends or relatives to accompany 
him to chureh, so the fox went into the jungles and began howling, when lo! thousands upon 
thousands of other foxes came running in from all sides to the spot where our fox waa, He 
explained to them why he had called them together, and they were all willing to follow him. 
He next cut a lot of palm leaves end tied them to the tails of the foxes. 


The bridegroom now set out for the church, toget married, followed by a retinne of foxes 
with the palm-leaves tied to their tails, which, as they marched along, raised up soch a cloud of 
dust, that the whole village was enveloped in it, The king saw it from afar and was at o loss to 
understand what could be the cause of it, and feared that it was a foreign king coming with a 
large army tooonquer his kingdom. So he sent some men to see what it was or who was coming, 
and they reported that his son-in-law was coming, with thousands upon thousands of guests, 
The king, who was not prepared to entertain so many people, sent word to his son-in-law not to 
bring them all, but to come with only a few, 


Thig just suited the fox, who sent back all the other foxea and went alone with the bride- 
groom. They went to the church, where the marriage ceremony was performed, and then all the 
gnests returned tothe king's palace, and regaled themselves on a snmptoous dinner which 
awaited them. Dinner over, the bridegroom, taking his royal bride, returned to his own house, 
where o very syumptnous supper was eaten, after which dancing and singing were kept up till 
very late in the night, and then everybody went to sleep. 


Now it will be remembered that the large handsome palace and the pandel and everything 
else was only toremain for a short time, and so everything suddenly disappeared, and the follow- 
ing morning the bridegroom found to their dismay, that not even the old woman's hat as 
mained, and he and hia wife were sunk in poverty. On that very day the king was to come 
with all his guests to dinner, and a3 soon as the fox saw the party coming he cried ont at the 
top of his voice :— 


“The bride's feat hava brought ill-luck! The bride’s feet have brought ill-luck ! 
See in what affluent circumstances we were till yesterday, and the bride has been scarcely a day 
here when everything has disppeared! The bride's feet have brooght ill-luck! The bride's feet 
have brought ill-luck!" 

The king arrived with his retinue, and was surprised to see his daughter and son-in-law 
in such a position, and he enquired what was the matter. Quick as lightning, the fox replied :-— 
“What is the matter? Why, do you ask what is the matter? The matter 
daughter's feet have brought ill-luck ta us! your daughter's feet have hrought ill-! 


The poor king, whose men had told him of the splendour of his 
everything else they saw, thought that what the fox said must be true, 
feet had brought illduck to her husband ! So he ¢onsoled bim by a pro 
in compensation for the logs he had sustained ! 


ig this, your 
dite Sessa 


son-in-law's palace and 
and that his danghter's 
mise of half his kingdom 


Our friend, the poor boy, took it contentedly, and when many years afterwards 
died, the boy gave him a grand funeral, with music. And after that he lived happily with 
his royal bride to a very old age.4 





4 (This is an exceedingly interesting instance of the viubine l animal class of tal | : | 
afoxisthe hero. It also exhibits in « remarkahle PRae Raa a! waleh, contrary 
prevails among the poorer Christiana of Saleette. — Ey cies mixture of Hinduism and Chr istianity that clearly 
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TEXT. 


Ek héti dékri; ticha héta @k sikré. Mbitté garibchar tintcha géla, aurétuk gé kin vakhat 
kc vakhat khat ani kin vakhat din vakhat khat. Aisa karfin mirid-varsam kirlim. Ek dis 
éké sxblialé kiklit aili tianchi, ani tid dkriché sdkriala vartindim jibrichia bia dilid ani siagatlam 
pairiva ani tianchi kami karindim khavilé, Tid périzin tia bid ghéinéim pairilid ani mirad 
ménat kéli. Kaif tép gélam ani jibricha maria aila, © péria Apli éimpt, khéinam gbitlam ani hota. 
Kaif tép tidvar gélaim ani tia jibricha mirif mhotti zbailid, tiivar falaa ailirs, ani thauré tépAsinn 
jibrazh zhailim, Athan 6 poria sakalcha, fittingim xii fplés kiéivar jibrath kiriva, pin taint 
poichliavar bagi té ka, ék pin jibir milé naéé tiali. Athatm nahin khabar g@ kon chériin nét on 
nahin shigvé gé kaii zanivram iin kbit. Tavam té péria géli tit ééziliapar ani siigatlam 
gé adi adi varté hai, ani vichdrilam gé tiaché iiphi ka karava. Tavam tb St24li tabértob samazla po 
kaif tari zanivram éaindim khitastin kharim. Tid porila siigatlami: ** Mén jhé ani tincham ék 
biulai kar, ani ritché para t0jé kAsichémadam Ghat kar; sakal ka hii t 114 eamjél, gé kénim 
chérfin nétin ou kénith zanivram @(in khatin aifam."” Péria géla ghara, mén jhétlom, ani kélam 
ék biulam. Sancham ti biulat nélam ani jibriché madam dbath kélom. 


Atham ka zhiilam, ék kilha pGtlata, #4 ritchA 41 ani sarim jibram khii. Athath 6 kolha 
dar dis @i taisi tid ritch’ tari Gili, ani tiicht nadhar Migli tit méniché bauliavar. Kélhiache 
manin jélam gé kinii minis baisldi rakhiva. Tavam tid biuliaché méré zifin bélia ligls: 
“ Kén hais tim?” Pin hauliazin kadiin gabib dilta g6 az dél nisi. Kolh& magari vichiravwa 
ligli; mirid sid ghatlé, ani mirid vakhat vichérilam pin tinli kaii mbib milé nahin. Kolhiala 
aild rig ani kA bélt@; “Kin héis tim? Zabib nahin karvé, kam tila kaih piije? Zabib 
nihin dilis t@ samil; &k chafrak mirin ani hétt) pirin.” Auram bitlam kilhiazin pin tii 
biuliaché tindindim zabdb kaih niigé nahin. Tavam kolha bagilid bagili ani 2) chafrik 
mirli té tiachd hit lapatli tii ménila. Athoth kélhd hit kairtéi pin kai niigé nahin, 
Tavam kA bélta magiri: “Ka ré, hit sérités kam nahin, kam déof bijiék chafrik. Athom cha- 
frik dén t@ bhétti paréil ani fitsil nahin bhiiivarsim, nahin té bardpanim hat sdr.”  Aisam 
bitlam, kélhiazfin, pin tiacha hit kaih sitté nahin ani tinli gabab kain milé nahin. Tavam 
tiulé ani 26 biji chafrak dilité ti piin hat arkala. Atham kolhi hipskité hitskité tari hit kain 
riltat nahin, tava ki bilté: “Ka ré, tila knit masti aildi kai? = Doiwit hat dhilés ka?» Bagai 
tith manjé hat sir, nihin (é jisti tin sir aild t@ lit miirin ani fintrim karin, nihin 14 
minj: hat s6r ani mala ziundé.” Tari kaif tiaché hat nahin sitet kamzbab pin nihin milé; «ni 
kilhiala rag 2f ailA 18 tid rigidimh marli lit té hita t8 piii pfin arkali. Tari piin ki 
bilt@: “Ka ré, mifizs piii pin dhélis ka? Bagaitili mim siigtaih gé mafijé hit pai sr, 
nithin té biji lit 2d marin té jit karin, nahin té mala s6r." Tari pin tiala zabab milé n4hin, ani 
tava bharli marli biji Lit, pin t) pin pain lapathi, ani kilhd réla Gigli; lagld hae paid hiiskdva, 
Hitskité, brité, tinité, pin kaif Gpégi paré nihin. Tari pin kélha dhirsdri ndbin, ami ki bilté: 
Bagai miijé hit piii sir. Tir naki samzia gi maiijé hat piii gitlé ani miidéim kain nihin 
karvél aisarh, Svat chivaé 2b mirin té ragat niig4l ani tith mariil, nihin td minim sir.” Kolhd 
auram béltéi tari tialA kait: zabab milé nihin ani tiaché hat piii kati sitat nihin. Tavam 
hétam t@ kilhiaziin j@ chiva mirli té tiacham tind pin lapatlam. Athom kélha bagitsi gé knits 
ipai réla nibin, dni sari rat taisis gigi rela, 

Bijé dis pris aili t8 bagitei g4 chér simplian parlii; tavarh tiald botla: “ Arha, tis nahin 
ri té, mAfjim jibram dar dis khivala? Atham tili barabGr dakhritnii.” Ainsatm bélinsitm 
gitei tinchd prin kirfva, tavam kolhi ligls hata paiai pariva ani didi biva kariva, Hd nabin, 
hd nahin kartam éévat bétld: ‘“‘ Bagai, minaii sdr, tilé rijiach] sékri dén varadava.” Poria tari 
hé n&hin, bi nahin kartam kabil zhaiili siravé as@ kabilidivar gé rajinché sdkrisim tiacham 


Athath ék dis périztin siigatlarh kblbiala tiach! sdirik bindiva rijiché sikrigim. Kathi bdtta ; 
“ Hé, téh aplarh kim."” Aisazh bétlath ani nifigila eivald rijaché ghari. Vit? ék sbnir gharvit 
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hoté ¢k sdtiacham pirat, Maglé diiri séndrichath por khélat hétam; tiald kdlhiazin tikilarm 
ani dptilar, ani dhdivat @ildanisinarala ki bélté: “ Arg, sénatm tila jisti zhiilaii tijé pori khiris, 
gé rartéi té bagis nihin,‘ani piram gharvila baiskis." Tavam sonar dhaivat géli pérdld tikiva 
tanrian kilhiaxtn pirar tikilam ani palili, Piram ghéingim géli rajiché chara, ani dimphialé 
siiigatlat rijila virdva bolinésit gé agticham kim hii kardngim. Simpii zidnéicn siigatlam rajila. 
Tavam rizd Aili ani kadér dilaim kilhiala baisdvd, Tavera kilhiazdin séninchat pirat kirlat ani 
baisli biliinsimh: “Shiv! as kadéravar kin baisél; mim midji baisan sade saigiti jhéted,"” 
Rajiziin bagilaw té ajébin bharli ani énziA Ligli gé kOlbA kénich mbépti minis asiiva kina gé 08 
siniaché piriavér baisté. Tavatn khabar mat kariingim rijizin vichirilar ka kim hat karindim. 
Kélhiazin zabib kali: “ Raji sihib, tdméit iméith stirik; timchi abkel amché sbkriala diav}.” 
Riazi pirath baginéim aurétik bhallé gd tibirtdb kabél aili, ani ék dis némilé vardd lavila, Kaid 
dis gélé ani rizé ligli karava taiiri varadicht. 

Atham rajaché sikrisim sbirik t6 zhiili, pin varid karivA ghar dir plijé, pérdld nésta 
paijé; bizar td khava pivilé paijé. Kolhiseiin dhir dili pérali, ani stigatlan g@ td sarah taiir 
aril. Kain (6p hétam varidali tavam kolhiazin sirS giivancha tis kauntdlild ani @k nadi vat 
ast piriché dirApardit t8 rijiché diriparasim tid nadimani sérili. Rajizta aurd tis bagdndith 
Gustin light gé citvaii kharans mbétti mints ad‘! ani tincham git mhéttat a4 tavaths auram 
bhit.daltéi, -Thaurd dis rélé varadili tavath kilbd gharéghar firdndit patrivéli kauotililia ani 
tids nadimani sérilin, tava rizd tii patravéli baginiim jasti ajébin bharld gé sivaii mirad 
tahvant aéél tavam tischun siirim dhairim athams éiosim khatin pitan, 

AS} ravédin kélhiagin rijila fadvilab. Athoth poral kapran kipraf pdizat, ghar dar piijé, 
ém kandli été. Tavath kilhiazin kA kélam, géli dké déngrin ani ligli jivindith rariva. Tavam 
ki zhailith, févara ani Pirbatfzin aikiin tiacht bém ailim ani vichdrilai tiapar: “kath adi bu 
mirtés P" Tavain kélhiazin zabib kéld: “ Naméskir karti timili. KA sidgiin mfmh témala, 
Eké vaktha mim jéldim jibrai khivila ani simplian parle. Tid jibricha dhant 4dn mall sirvilaa 
aff kabdlidivar gé mifzdn tiacham varad karivam rajiché sikriiimn. Rajili samzivin sdirfk 
kéléi-piin nanrialé kiipram kiprath piizat, ghar dir piijé, ani rijichith minsath étin tisichd 
sirkam khinam pinam piijé. His kartam ailiod timch’ palim, maigiva timch! madat @k din 
dist kartam.” 

livarali ani Parbatfl kAklit Aili ani bétlish ; "48, sirar taifir hai; kiiprath, kipram, ghar 
dar, mAndap, ani khanarh pinam, oni sirash bisa jém ki ligél tauren taiir boil.” Aisata léyara 
ani Pirbat! bétlim ani niipét zhiilim, 

Kolha ghard ¢finéith ‘ajébin ani hangén bharlé sirath bagéinditn : mbdttt mart eadi ka @kA rijioht, 
mandap ani tid mindpin méz minder sénia ani ripiachd simanéitn bharldlam, taripan nauri 
bagild néslfla khara ¢ké rajiché sivaiiha siga. Bk dis rajazin apliig minsaih dharlith bagiva ki 
taidri kéléi pOriziin, ani tit miinsath pin ajébin bharlim sirazh bagtnshh, Athath siras 
thiilai pin pérald varidi nihin, tava kélba gli &ké rinimani ani jé bok! marli td hazard 
bijé kolhd zamA zhild. Aplé kélhiagtin stigatlath tiand g@ aéi adi varté bai ani ta knbiil 
thailé évalé nanriaché saigitt, Aplé kblhiaztin tari ka kOlam, khindilia mrad siulia ani bindilia 
dar kilhiaché sépyili, ani zavai naurischd sangat! jélé tavam jf jé dhdl Grif 08 sari gin 
bharla dhaligim. Rizi baginéim ghabarlA; tox lagli gé bizd kinih ric ét8i ki, Aisam 
Susan karin mAnsatm dhérlim bagiva kA bAi aisata. Tith minsam Angi shiglh liglih gd sivaia 
Svéi tiaché saré gotiditn, Rajala khabar nOtf gé auram got 41 aisam, ani taéi tach! taiiri nétt, 
hia kartar tiazdin nirap dharla porilé gé aurith minsata nihin bativit kardnéih. Tavam kélhé 
his! zhiild ani siré kOlhiand parat pitvilam, ani t§ pdtin ani naurh gelé déuli varad livala 
Varad ligfnéitn jélith rijich ghard. Rijiché ghara mhdttath jintir kélteh. Taiai khalaim pilad& 
ani rateham naurfla jhétlem ani iplés ghard jélim. Taina tari ék mk ittam gidr mindlam, khalas 
pilam, bidslita khéllith ani niflimh. Bijé dist dttlim ani bagitin t@ siram nfipét xhdilam, ghar 


Pet gh Und: "Mech paige Ea oe scat ra al 
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tiachim minsam ailim tim tari ajéban bharlim ani vicharilam kélhiapar ka zhailam aisam.” 
Kiélhiaztin bitlam: “ Kazhdilam! Naurichi paingin khéta, nauricha piingin khéu. Kal pivat 


ka imehim chillam, ani timchi sdkri filial ék rit nihin jell tavam siram niipét zhiilam. 


Nauricha paiigiin khéta, naurlcha piiigtin khdt." 

Riazi tari éuzii Mgli gé bi virt& kharl aéél; kim gé6 tiachd ménsiiztin siram tial shiigatlan 
hitam zauram bagiltam taoram, ani iz bagiteé: té keins nal, 

Rajiztn dhir dili porali, ani ardam raz tialé dilam his kartam gé tiaché sbkriché piiansim 
tiachid garibchirzhaila, Poriizin khdsisim ardam raz jhétlam ani nivit réla 

Marad varsam bharlim ani kilhd méli; poriziin tiali garilam. Ardam riz jhéandim to 
piria anitiach! baikd rolim khigalin, sae mhiatarin shailim. 


MISCELLANEA. 


CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
No. 47. 


dynasty of the Rashtrakdtas of Malkhéd was 
that of EKakkala or Kakka ILL, who was over- 
thrown by the Western Chailukya king Tailapa 
IL about A. D. 973-74. An inecription from 
Maistr, however, No. 57 in Mr. Rice's Inscrip-. 
tiona at Sravana Belgola, has now brought to 
notice a later name, that of Indrarija, with the 
date of A. D. 982. In addition to being mentioned 
by his own proper name, this Indrarija is also 
spoken of by several birudas, among which is that 
of Rajta-Kandarpa ; and this shews the family to 
which he belonged. : er, he is described as 
a son's son of Rrialigashjtodes: who, there can 
be little doubt, is Kyishon IV., the father of 
Kakka IT. ; but, whether this Indrardja was a son 
of Eakka IIL, or of ancther son of Krishna IV. 
is not made clear by the record. 

The inscription is an eulogy of the virtues and 
prowess of Indrarija: and it concludes by giving 
the date of his death. He died, apparently, by 
the performance of the Jain vow of sallikhana 
or self-starvation. The passage containing the 
date, as given by Mr. Rice (foc. cif., Texta, pp. 55, 
71), runs — 
Vanadhi-nabhé-nidhi-pramita-samkhyé § Sak-! 

A&vanipdla-kélamam 





neneyise Chitrabhinn parivarttiae Chaitra- | 


sitétar-ishtami- | 


1 Read samhkhya-Jok*, aa required by the metre. — 
a. ¥. F. 

® Read simardradol-andkuja.—J. F. F. 

3 It may be noted, in connection with the question 
planted by the southern Inni-solar system in Southern 
India, that by the mean-sign system, the same sorheet- 
sara, Chitrabhina, waa current at the commencement of 
Beke-Sachvat 4 current. But Chaitra dukla 10 then 
ended at about 43 ghatis on Thontday, Slet March, A. D. 
61; and so cannot be connected with a Monday in any 








widia 


Until recently, the latest known name im the | J@m4-nutan=[ndrar&jan=akhil-Amara-rj a-mabé - 


vibhitiyanh il, — 

“taking (lif. reeollecting, or thinking of), the time 
of the Saka king, the number of which ia measured. 
by the oceans (four), the sky (nought), and the 
treasures (nine); (the your) Chitrabhinu being 
current; on Monday, connected with the day of 





| the eighth fithi of the dark fortnight of Chaitra; 


having performed the vow with an und 

mind, Indrarija, praised by scan tase “addeised 
the high dignity of (Indra), the lord of all the 
gods.” 

Here, the given unspecified year is an expired 
year; the Chitrabhainu samvateara coinciding, 
by the southern Iuni-solar system, with Saka- 
Sarhvat $05 current." And in this year, the given 





| tithi Chaitra krishna 8 ended at about 57 


ghatts, 50 palas, after mean sunrise (for Bombay}, 
on Monday, 20th March, A. D. 982; which, 
accordingly, is the English equivalent of the 





EXAMINATION OF SOME ERRORS IN 
WAEREN'S EALASANKALITA. 
Warren's Ealasankalita, published in 1825, 
has been so long before the public, that any for- 
mal and detailed criticiam of it cannot now be 
called for. Still, as it is quoted even to the pre- 


way, — It may aleo be noted, in connection with the 
published Tablea of intercalary months, that the next 





| insoription, No. 59, in Mr. Rice's book, gives a date in 
intercalated A 


the adhika or of a Chitrabhinn sanl- 
ealsara which appears to be the same one aa that deals 
with above. The date doos not include the woek-day, 
or any other item by which the details can be actually 
tented. But the record is in accordance with Mr. 
Cowssjee Patell's and General Sir A. Cunningham's 


Tables, which give Anbijha asthe interoalary month for 
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gent day as an authority, and in many respects 
deservedly so, it will probably not be thought 
out of place if I point out some of the more im- 
portant errors in it. Not only is tho rectifica. 
tion of them really needed from a general point of 
view; but also it will render it still possible, for 
any one who wishea to do so, to ose Warren's 
Tables, and yet to obtain correct reanlts from 
them. 

The chief object of the Kalas ta was 
(Preface, p. ii) “to. abridge the tedious process of 
converting dutes proposed according to European 





style into the corresponding Tamil, Télinga and | 


Muhammadan time, and vice verad ;" for which 
reapectively the first, second, and fourth Me- 
moire in the Kalasankalita were written, while 
a separate Memoir, the third, treats solely of 
anything, of the fourth Memoir, which relates 
entirely to the Muhammadan reckoning. I 
confine myself to the information given in this 
work in connection with the Hindu astronomy. 

chiefly solar (saura) and lunar (chdndra) respec- 
tively. The chief object of the book, 1. ¢. the 
conversion of Hindu into European dates and 
vice verad, is accomplished through the medium 
of the Tamil solar reckoning; and therefore the 


method used is not of particular interest to. 
those who, like me, are not in the habit of aang | 


that reckoning. But for Earopeans, for whom 
the book is chiefly written, it is as neeful as any 
other method, of not more so. 


The calculation of a tithi is given in the 
seccond Memoir; and the method of findmg the 
apparent places of the sun and moon ling 
fully explained and illustrated with examples 
there, the nekehafra, yoga and tarana of a given 
day can be easily calculated, thongh Warren 
has not distinctly given methods for them. The 
method, however, of calculating the tithi, given 
there, is a litth cumbrous, notwithstanding 
the fact that the process is shortened by the 
uae of the Tables. It can be calculated fur 
more easily by the method in the Appendix to the 
second Memoir. This Appendix, which was 

written by Andrew Scott in A. D. 1797, with the 
aid, it seems, of the information commiunieated to 
him bya native astronomer, an inhabitant of a 
village near Chicacole, is “a commentary on 
Vavilala Cuchinna’s Rules and Tables! for com- 
puting the Telugu Calendar,” and though Warren 
inserts it ‘rather as a Tract extremely remark. 
able, both for the singularity of the topics which 
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it investigates, and for the peeks diaplaped ti 
expounding them, than as an instrument which is 


likely to prove serviceable to the main object 
of these Memoirs,” it is, practically viewed, of 
more importance than the Memoir iteelf of 
which it forme an Appendix; becanse it contains 
yigas, and keraues, ond the apparent places 
of planets with regard to their longitude and 


latitude. Warren has calculated a lunar eclipse 


in Fragment IV. Of the other astronomical arti- 
eles treated of in a Karana-work or contained 
in a Hindu Powicluiag, the conjunctions of planeta, 
and the mohdpdia (the time of equal declination 
of the sun and moon), can be calculated from 
Warren's book, if the computator knows their 
definjtions, Some other matters, such as beliacal 
risings and settiggs of the planeta, the conjune- 
tions of the planets with the stars, and the times 
when the plancts become retrogade or stationary, 
can also be computed with the help of some 
sdditional information from other sonrees. But 
even with such additional information, it would 
be found difficult to calenlate a solar eclipse 
from Warren's book. Nevertheless, it may be 
said generally that it is a good practical work 
on Hindn astronomy. The most praiseworthy 
feature of it, is the succeseful attempt to analyse 
and demonstrate almo«t every rale and problem 
in the subjects treatel of. In this direction it 
goes beyond the ecope ofa Knrana or o practical 
work, and resembles a Siddhinta-work, on the 
Hinds astronomy; thongh it does not boast of 
treating of all the subjects of a Siddhinta. it 
is fur superior to the scanty information on 
“Indian Measures of Time” in the “Indian 
Metrology” by Jervis, who, thongh his knowledge 
of the Hindn astronomy scarcely went beyond 
the LIeghu- ond SHrikat. Tithichintimani, — 
works by which only the week-day, nokshotra, 
and yéya ofa given fifhi not earlicr than Saka- 
Sarhwat 1447 expired (A.D. 1525) can be 
calculated, did not fear to give wrong informa- 
tion and to draw erroneous conclusions on the 
general subject of Hindu astronomy. A similar 
tendency to assume a knowledge of the whole 
area of Hindu astronomy betrays iteelf once or 
twice even in Warren's writings. When he 
wrote (Preface, p. iii.) “ the anthor (Warren) had 
also in view to familiarize the learned Natives 
with the nse of Tables constructed and disposed 
in the manner of those of the European Mathe- 
maticians ; and also to reconcile them to the idea 





of brevity and expedition in computations, to 
which they are singularly averse,” be seema to 


1 The epoch of Vavilala Cachinna's work, ia Saka-Sadveat 1220 expired, and itis based cm the present 
Strya-Siddiinta. 
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have overlooked the fact that no lees than twenty 
out of the forty-nine Tables given by him in 
eonnection with the Hindn astronomy were 


directly borrowed from Hindu works; and that | 


most of the other Tables were necessary only 
to convert the Hindu dates mto their Euro- 
pean equivalents, And he was not aware that 
Tables similar to these which he gave, might 
be in wse in other parts of India, or 


perhaps even in the very province in which | 


he lived. His nssertion (Pref. p. i.) that “the 
resulta of the present research were 
derive from systems which we see nowhere 
supported by recorded observations, or modified 
(for acveral centuries past) by improved theories," 
ig subtle and liable to dispute, But such 
instances are rare, and it may be said that 
Warren was a good appreciator of the merits of 
the Hindno astronomy, and was not merely a 
fault-finder. His book gives a good insight into 
the Hindu astronomy; and those foreign writers 


who wish to be judges on the subject of the | 


Hindu astronomy, may do well to give it a 
thorough perusal. 


‘ There is ample proof to shew that Warren was 
a good mathematician and a careful computator. 
But notwithstanding this, some mistakes have 
crept into hia book; and without a knowledge of 


them, the utility of it is linble to be affected. 


The book seems to be still one of constant refe- 
rence; and_-it, therefore, will be uaeful to note the 


more important mistakes in it, which is the chief 


object of my present remarks. 


MISCELLANEA. 


As might be expected, partly from the fact that | 


no regular system had then been established, and 
partly from the author's admission that he himself 
was totally ignorantof the Sanskrit language (page 
351), most of the Sanskrit technical terms, used 
by Warren, are very corruptly spelt im the 
text, and in reading the book it is necessary to 
read first the Glossary (pp. 353-396), where they 
are corrected and defined; and in some instances 
it has to be searched rather carefully, before the 
required words can be found. Even in the Glos- 
sary, however, some words are not correctly dis- 
posed of. For instance, syishtyAdidyugans 
(araneyrT), which is spelt strostidi digona in 
the text, ia given as sriatyadi diugona in the Glos- 
sary (p. 394). Also some words are wrongly 
defined, thongh this is not often the case; for in- 
stance, the word spelt as sootadina in the tert, is 
given as suddha dina, and is defined aa'the dayon 


which a particular phenomonon isto occur’ (p. 285). | timea of 
Se ebe A RS 
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But Tthink it ia eally meant for suddhi-dina 


(aixiza), weed for the tithi-suddhi, and #0 


should be defined as ‘the day on which the 


Mésha-Sathkrinti occurs,’ though Warren tas 
saad it for the dey on which any sendikrdnti 
occurs, or the luni-solar year begins. 

On pagea 376, 384, definitions are given 4f the 
words prékehakra and sprik, the latter of which 
is said to be wrongly written in the Tcxt as sprohu 
er sprohoo. They are explaned as menning 
respectively ‘the epieycle on which ancient as- 


 tronomers corrected the preoessional variation,’ 


and ‘alunar intercalary day, repeated during two 
successive solar daya in the calendar.” Dut 
théere are in reality no such terma, The second 
of them seems to be meant for pridinasork, 


| *(n fithi) which touches three (civil) days.” 


And the former seems to owe its existence only to 
Davis’ incorrect translation (see page 4, note) 
of the Sth, 10th, and 11th verses, and the firat 
half of the 12th, of the Tripradna-Adhikira of 
the Stirya-Siddhdnta. On page 48), avanatamsa 
(under the word vanat&thsa) is said to mean 
‘degrees of altitude’ But it really means 
* genith-distance," The correct term for 'altitade' 
is unnatimes. 


ahargana, used throughout, are rather mislead. 
ing; and it would have been better to use “ ahar- 
gana at the beginning of solar years (or months),” 
and “ahargena at the beginning of luni-solar 
years (or months)." These are the senses in 
which the terms in question were used. And it 
would have been at any rate advisable to give the 
definition of them. 

A misunderstanding im connection with the 
Second Chronological Table, into which War- 
ren himself seems to have fallen, is likely to 
be impreased on the reader's mind, and it might 
easily render its fourth, fifth, sixth, and tenth 
columns quite useless. One is hkely to suppose 
that the entries in these columma are for the end 
of the apparent last amdrdayd of the year; but 
this is not the case. ‘The luni-solar ahargona in 
the tenth column is caloulated from Table XLIX. 
(p. 64); the very nature of which shews that it is 
for the end of the last mean amdrdeyd, and not 
of the apparent one. The heading of the fifth 
column, —“ date of the last mean conjunction in 


the Inni-solar year,"— also shews the same fact ; 


and I myself have ascertained it from several 
ealeulations. The difference between the | 
a mean and an apparent fithi, amounts 


— ee EE 
2 This word, by the bye, is wrongly defined in Monier-Williarms Sanekpit Dictionary, ne meaning ‘the conjunction 


of concurrence of three Jans.ions with one solar day.’ 
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sometimes to as much as about 95 ghafts, Some. | 


times it may be the case that both the mean and 


the apparent fifhi end onthe same day; but in — 


most cases, the apparent titht would end one 
day before or after the day on which it onds ns a 
mean tifhi. Warren writes (Chro, Tables, p. xiii.) 
“sincethe Solar Cieil date of the last conjunction 
in the year 4923 of the Cali yog fell on the 12th 
Chitra’? (the Bengal solar Chaitra), “it follows 
that the Prathana Tidhi, or first Lunar day of 
the Luni-solar year 40924" [current] “fell on the 
13th Chitra, . , 
Kalendar exhibited at page 67." As only the 
apparent fithia are entered in the calendar, the 
prothemd tithi referred to here is apparent. 


‘Again he says (Chro. Tables, p. xiv.) “it is almost 


needless to add, that when the frwe time of 
Sun rising is referred to, as it occurs in any 
Latitude .or Longitude arbitrarily proposed, the 
precise Solar date of the Amarasya, and Prathama 
Tidhis...... may vary from what itis com- 
puted for Lanea in the Chronological Table. 
But as this difference can only occur when the 
last conjunction falls very near the time of Sun 
rising, the case i#a rare one.” From these two 
quotations Warren's intention seems to have been, 
to give the day of the apparent conjunction; but 
the contrary has been the case, It ia rather sur- 
prising that Warren, while noticing in the latter 
quotation the trifling difference of some palas or 
of a ghatikd or two, arising from the actual time 
of sunrise in a place away from the firat meridian 
and equator, forgot the difference, which some- 
times amounts to 25 ghatfikds, If it be kept in 
mind that the entries in the said columns of the 
Second Chronological Table are for the last mean 
conjunction of the year, they will be useful for 
calculating the apparent conjunction and any 
other apparent fifhi in the ensuing year; subject, 
however, to another error, which I will now point 
out. 


In caloulations strictly according to the Sarya. 
Siddhdnta, the ahargena from the beginning of the 
Kaliyaga is to be calculated from midnight on 
(the Hindu) Thursday; and in those uccording to 
the dryo-Siddhdnia, it isto be caleulated from 
the next following morniny, i. ¢. from sunrise on 
the Friday. This distinction, though sometimes 
observed (p. 90), is lost sight of, often in the text, 
and wholly in preparing the Second Chronological 
Table. For instumce, the luni-solar ahargana, 


———_— — = 





3 The apparent conjunction tock place on that day; 
but the mean conjunction on the previous day, as will be 
shown further on. 

@ This difference is given as 22-24-61 on page 126, which 
seems to be o alight mistake, 


. + ss &8°Was etemplified in the — 
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i. ¢. the ahergana for the end of the luni-solar 
year 4023 of the Kaliyuga (i. ¢. again for the 
beginning of Kaliynga-Sarhvat 4924 current, 
or Saka-Sathvat 1745 current) is computed as 
1798147 days, 1 ghatf, 49 wighalds (pales), 55 paras 
(vipalas), 7 sures (prativipalas) according to the 
Strya-Siddhdnta, and as 1798146-39.24.28-53 
according to the drya.Siddhdnta; und the dif. 
ference of the two reckonings is given as 22 gh. 


25 vi. 26 p. 14s, (pages 248, 244 of the text, and 
_p- 66 of the Tables)* But, counting from the 


Thursday midnight, the former, vir. the Sirya- 
BSiddhdnta ahargana, brings us to 46 gh. 49 wi. 
55 p. after sunrise ona Friday, and shows that 
the mean end of that luni-solar year occurred at 
that time on that day, and that its last feria waa 
Friday; and counting from the Friday sunrise, 
the latter, wis. the drya.Siddhdnta ahargana, 
brings us to 09 gh. 24vi.on the same day; the real 
difference between the two being only 7 gh. 25 vi. 
My assertion that the mean end of the luni-solar 
year 4923 of the Kaliynga, i. ¢. the end of ite 
last mean amdrdeyd, occurred at 46 gh. 49 vi. Sip. 
(= nearly 46 gh. 50 wi.) after sunrise on the Friday 
according to the Siirya-Siddhdnéa, can be shewn 
to be correct from Warren's caloulations tham- 
selves, He has calculated the sama iithi on pages 
52 to 90. The mean places of the sun and moon 
calculated for that purpose are 11* 9° 96° 36" 37" 
and 11* 21° 15’ 34” 24” respectively (see p, 89 or 
$6). They are, as is evident from the number of 
article 6, page £3, according to the Sirya-Sid-. 
didnta; and from the remarks in linea 6 to 3 
from the bottom of page 82, and from the firet 
two lines of the 13th operation on page 90, it 
will be seen that they are for the midnight on 
Saturday, 12th Poongoni (the Bongal Solar 
Chaitra).4 And from these places it is seen ut 
once that the mean conjunction had plready 
happened, and that the moon was, at that mid. 
might, 11° 48'57" 47" in advance of the sun. 
Calculating from this distance and from the mean 
daily motions of the sun and moon, we find that 
the mean emdedeyd oceurred 53 gh. 10 wi. 
before the Saturday midnight, i. ¢. at 46 gh. 
50 vi. after mean sunrise on the Friday, i. ¢. again 
exactly at the time which I have given above. 
_ it must be stated here, first, that Warren, 
in finding the week-day from the luni-solar 
ahargona a4 calculated from the Tubles, neglecta 
“* This date is taken for calculation, in consoquence of 
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the fraction (ghatts, palas), and adda one to the | in its tenth column belongs. But from the above 
complete number, and counts from Thursday as | example it is clear that itis the Sdrya-Siddhdnta; 


zero (and Friday ag one; see the above example 


of the luni-solar ahargana worked out on page 243 


of the text and p. of the Tables); while, in 
finding the week-day from the solar ahargana, 
he neglects the fraction, doca nof add one to it, 
and counts from Priday as zero (see the example 
on p. 240 of the text and p. 65 of the Tuablea). 
To add one in the former case, amounts to the 
same thing as not to add one and to count from 
the Friday as zoro.* To the luni-solar chargana 


of both the Saéryaand Arya-Siddhdntas, he applied | 


one and the same method, and evidently forgot 
that the former chargana ia to be counted from 
Thursday midnight. In the above example (worked 
on page 243) the complete number of the chargaya 
according to the Sirya-Siddhdata is 1,798,147; 


addiny one to it, he obtained 1,798,148, which, being 


divided by seven, gives 2 a8 the remainder; and 
counting from Thursday as zero, he gave Satur- 


day us the ‘sootadina’ or last day of that | 
mean luni-solar year, according to the Sarya- | 


Siddidata; while, adding one to 1,798,146, which 
is the complete number of the ahargeua according 
to the drya-Siddhdnta, and counting from the 
Thureday aa zero, he gave Friday os the 
‘sootadina’ according to the Arya-Siddhdata. 
In the Second Chronological Table, againat the 
Kaliyuga year 4923, he gave 1,798,148 as the 
luni-solar ahargana in column X., and Saturday 
aa the last feria in column IV. In this, he 
evidently followed the Sirya-Siddhdnte. But 
I have just shewn that, even according to the 
Siirya-Siddhdata, the last feria is Friday, and 
not Saturday. The loni-solar ahargaua accord- 
ing to the Sirya-Siddhdnta is to be counted from 
the Thursday midnight; but in order to count it 
as Warren did, from the Thoreday aa zero 
(Friday os one), 15 ghaffs should first be 
subtracted from it, and then one (day) added,’ to 


the complete number of it. In the above example, | 
the loni-solar ghargana according to the Surya. | 


SiddAhdnta is 1798147-1-49, &e.; subtracting 15 
ghatfs from it, and then adding one (day) to the 


complete number, we get 1,793,147, which ought 


to have been given in column X. of the Second 
but Warren gave one more, viz. 1,798,148, which 
is wrong. In his explanation of the Second 
Chronological Table, Warren omitted to specify 
the Siddh4inta to which the luni-solar ahargana 


‘ I do not know why Warren maie such o nominal dis- | 


tinction between the sclar and lgni-solar aharganas. It | 


and from. several other examples I have fully 
satisfied myself that it is according to the Siirya, 
and not the Arya-Siddhdnta. Whenever the 


| fraction in the luni-solar ahargana is less than 15 


| feria of that loni-solar year. 


ghatts, the entries in the columns X. and TV. must 
be wrong; and from several actual calculations, 
English dates in column VY. are, a Warren 


| himself stated (p.xii. of the Chronological Tables), 


and consequently they also are wrong. For 
the English date of the last mean conjunction is 
given as the 23rd March (A.D. 1822). But it 


|should be the 22nd March. And from any 


A.D. 18%, wag a Friday, which is the correct last 
In column VI. 
of the same Table, the sidereal date, in the 
solar Chaitra (the Tamil Poongoni) for the last 
conjunction, is given; and to get if, the sama 
wrong luni-solar ahargana was again used, as 
will be seen from a note on page xii. f. of the 
Chronological Tablea. Consequently, the entries 
in column VI. must be wrong. In the above 
example, the sidereal date is not the Lith but the 
12th, and the civil date is the 11th ofthe eolar 
Chaitra (the Tamul Poogoni)." Thus, columns 
IV., V., VL, and X. of the Second Chronological 
Table are wrong. It is true that the fraction im 


the luni-solar ahargana does mot every year 


amount to less than 15 ghatts; but, as the fraction 
ig not given in the Table, there are no means of 
determining in what years the results are right, 
and in what yeare they are wrong; and to 
rould amount to pre- 
paring afresh Table. The mistake, however, ia 
not more than one day, one way or the other. 

To use, as Warren did, the solar ahargags 
another in the same Table, is unsystematic, and 
the more so, because the luni-solar aharganae from 
the Siirya and the dArya-SiddAdatas differ from 
each other, and have different starting-points. 
Warren eaid that “the Tamil astronomers, 
though computing in solar timc, use in preference 
the luni-solar ahargana according to the Surya- 
Siddhdnta, and for the solar the Arya-Siddhdnta” 
(see pages 64 and 63 of the Tables, and p. 244, 
para. 2, of the text). But this cannot be a fact, 
CE = es 


? If counted from Friday as sero, the one day need not 
be addad. | 

§ ‘This is forthe ond of the mean amévdsyd, The ap- 
(eee p. 0); bat the correct resalt is only accidental. 
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As far as my knowledge goes, the Hindu 

astronomers never use the luni-solar ahargana 
in the sense and manner in which Warren used it. 
He seems to have been led into this misunder- | 
standing by the fact that the number of the moon's 
revolutions in a Mahiyuga is the same in both 
the Siirya and the Arya-Siddkdutas, Probably _ 
he found Tamil astronomers, — the followers of 
the Arya-Siddhdnta, — using that number of the 
moon's revolutions, counting their ahargana from. 
sunrise, according to the rule of their authority ; 
and thus he seema to have fallen into the error 
of giving, in the Second Chronological Table, the — 


luni-solar ehargana from the Sdrye-Siddhdnta, 

and making it count from sunrige. : 
There seems also another reason of this, The 

ahargana (index) for about the end of the Inni- 


solar Kaliyugu.Sarhvat 4023 current, according to. 


Vavilala Cuchinna’s work, is computed on pages 


15-154; it is 191339, which, after division by 7, , 


gives 2; and, in that work, as it is counted from 
Thursday, noon, the result is Saturday, noon; 
and this must have co-operated in inducing 
Warren to give Saturday as the last feria of the 


Fear 4923, and must have helped to lead him to | 


the general mistake in the Second Chronological 
Table. Now, the chargana according to Vavri- 
lala Cuchinna’s work, is not exactly for tha 
time of the last conjunction; the mere fact that 
it is always for noon provea this; and the further 


calculations required to find the mean new-moon, 


stated in article 8, page L72, leave no doubt about 
this. Saturday, in fact, aa shewn above by me, 
was not the last feria of the year in question. 

I find that the real difference between the 
luni-solar ahargana of the Stirya-Siddhénta 
and that of the first Arya-Siddhantas waa nil 
in Saka-Sarhvat 421 expired (A.D. 499). It was 


6 ghatte, 24 vighalts, 56 paras, in A.D. 1600. And 


it will be 7 gh. 46 ei. 56 pain A. D. 1900. And 
when the mean amdedsyd, according to the 
Sdrya-Siddhdnta, ends within this time after 
eunrise, it will end on the previous week-day 
according to the firat drys-Siddhdnta. 

The difference between the solar aharganas 
of the two authorities is also the same. In 
finding the week-day and other elements also 
from the solar ghargena calonlated from the 
Sdrya-Siddhdinéa, the same mistake may occur, 
For instance, see page 65 of the Tables, lino 7 
from the bottom, where the feria of the first civil 
Se te ey 


Warren does not seom to hare clearly understood, moch 
less to have alenys kept in view, this distinction; and 
this seme to bo mt ike root of. most of his mistakes. 

™ Warren writes this name as Jytishtara throughout. 
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day in the Kaliyoga year 7924 current is said to 


be Friday by the Sirya-Siddhdnta; this is » 


mistake ; it ought to be Thursday. Also see p. 82, 
line 7 from the bottom, where the civil month is 
wrongly said to be of 31 days, instead of 30. 
But fortunately, in the two Chronological Tables 
Warren gave the solar ahargana from the Arya- 
Siddhdnta, and thus avoided a repetition of the 
mistake, 

The time of the apparent or the mean Masha- 
Samkranti is the time when the sun's apparent or 
the first drya-Siddhdata, the apparent (spashta) 
Mésha-Sathkrinti takes place about 2 days, 8 gh. 


| Sl palas, 15 ripalas, before the mean (madhyama) 


‘idhyom in Warren's work," This quantity 
varies according to different authorities. Accord. 
ing to the present Sirya-Siddhdnta, it is about 
2 days, 10 ghatls, 12 palas. But Warren used the 


| Bédhyam according to the first Arya-Siddhdata, 


even in calculations according to the Surya. 
Siddhdata. Such o process, of course, ia not right, 
and may frequently lead to mistakes. 

In the third Memoir Warren gives, according 
to the present Sirya-Siddhdnfa and the Jyé- 
Hishatattea,” the method of computing the time 
of the commencement of a sarhvatsara of the 
Bixty-Year Cycle of Jupiter which is in use at 
present in Northern India, But the time arrived 
at by his process is always earlier than what is 
derived actually according to those two authori- 
ties, by about 2 days, 8 ghatts, 51 palas, 15 vipalas, 
in the case of the latter authority, and by that 
amount plus the difference between the time of 
the mean Mésha-Sarthkrinti of the Sdrya and 
drya-Siddhdntas in the case of the former. A 
little misunderstanding, noticed in note 9 above, 
causes this mistake. A sanectsara of the Sixty- 
Year Cycle as described by Warren, — which I 
have named the Sixty-Year Cycle of the mean. 
sign-system,— commences when Jupiter's mean 
longitude amounts to a complete sign. This is 
clear from Warren's description of it, as well as 
from verse §5 of the first chapter of the Sdrya- 
Siddhdnta, a translation of which is given by 
him on page 200. The Jydtishatattea rule is based 
on the first drya-Siddhdnta; and ‘ding to that 


'Siddhinta and the Siérya-Siddhdnta, Jupiter's 


mean longitude was nil, or, in other words, he 
was aot the beginning of Masha, at the commence. 


I myself bave not seen the work, nor have T heard of 


_ its existepee, though I have found the role quoted as 


belonging to it by Warren and others, in several other 


| authorities. My conjecture is that the proper name is 


Jyitishatattea. 
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ment of the Kaliyuga, io, ehh Sma ae abe 
mean, not apparent, Mésha-Sathkrintiof Kaliynga 
Samvat 1 current (0 expired), ¢. ¢., aguin, at 
Thureday midnight on the 17-18th February, 
B. C.3102, waecording to the Sirya-Siddhdnta, and 
at sunrise on Friday, 18th Febraary, B.C, 5102, 
according to the first Arya-Siddhdnia (see my 
paper on the Original Sidrya-Siddidnta ; also 
Burgess and Whitney's Translation of the Sdrya- 
Siddhdnta, Chapter 1). 
lougitude for the commencement of a solar year, 
computed either by actual proportion aa worked 
out by Warren on page 200 or from his Tables X, 
and X1.,ianot for the apparent, but for the mean 
Méesha-Samkrinti; and evidently the time-equi- 
of Jupiter at the commencemen.ot the aolar year, 


should be substracted from the time of the mean | 


Méaha-Sarikrinti. But Warren subtracted it from 
thetime of the Mésha-Sahkninti, either as derived 
from Table XLVIIL. Part I. (p. 6.3), after deduct- 
ing the éidiyam (2 days,3 gh. 1 palas, 15 vipalas), 
or ag given in his First Chronological Tuble; and 
this is the time of the apparent Mésha-Saikrinti. 
To shew the correctness of this nasertion of mine, I 
cannot well referthe readerto Warren's description 
of Table XLVILI (p. 249 ff.) and to his remarks 
elaewhere about the epoch of the Kaliyuga ; for 
the reason that an ordinary réader 1s only likely 
to be confused by them. But even from them, 

any one who has a practical direct knowledge of 
the Hindu or European astronomy, will see at 
once the truth of what I say. Suffice it to say 
that the time computed from Warren's Table 
ALVIIL. is the time of the mean Mésha-Sarn- 


kranti; and the subtraction of the #diyam 


from it gives the time of the t Misha. 

I will prove, however, in another way, that 
the longitude of Jupiter computed by Warren 
for the commencement of a solar year, is not 
for the apparent, but for the mean Mésha- 





Sethkrinti. Take the first example, given by 


Warren on page 200. There he computed the 
longitude of Jupiter for the commencement of 
A. C, i «. Ealiynga-Satirvat 4871 current (4870 
expired), according to the present Sdrya-Siddh- 
data, from which it is found, without bija, to be 
7 signa, 2 degrees, 87 minutes. It is seen from the 
Appendix to the Second Memoir (and I have also 
fally satisfied myself) that the mean places and 
motions of the planeta according to Varilala 
Cuchinna’s Karana-work, exactly correspond with 
Sirya-Siddhinia. 





those of the present Let us now 
compute the same longitude from that Karaga. 


And consequently, the | 





4] 


work. The inder, 7. a: We lohiaipiiaanastine ts 
that Karana, at about the beginning of the luni- 
solar year Kaliyuga 4871 current (Sakn-Sadvat 
169] expired), calculated by the rule on page 153 f., 





is 172046, which divided by 7 leaves no re- 


mainder; and asthe aheygena in that Karana is 
to be counted from Thursday, moon, this ahargona 


brings us to a Thursday, noon. Celeulatingfrom | 


the Stirga-Siddhdafa and also from Warren's 
Table XLVIII. Part I., and Table XLIX. Part I., 
I find that the mean Mésha-Sawkranti of that 
year occurred on a Tuesday, at fi gh. 38 pa. 38 
ripe after mean sunrise (35 gh. 38 p. 38 vi. after 
mean noon); and that it took place some ghatikds 
more than 5 daya after its previous anuindayd. 
Therefore, adding 5 days, 38 gh. 38 pa. 38 vipa. to 
172046, the above-found index, we find that tha 
index (the shargana) for the mean Mésha-Sam- 
krinti, according to Vavilala Cuchinna’e work, is 
172051 days, 38 gh, 38 pa. 35 vipa. Counted from 
Thuraday noon, this gives Tuesday, and shews 
that it is correct. Then, calculating, with thig 
index, Jupiter's mean longitude from Table 
XLII. (p. 55), we get 7 signs, 2 degrees, 37 


minutes, 0 seconds, which is exactly the ame as 


given by Warren. 

lt is clear, therefore, that the time of the 
commencement of a samvatsara found by 
Warren's method is wrong. In the case of the 
Jyttishefativa-rule, it is earlier by 2 days, 8 gh, 
ol pa 1h vipa. which is the édhya according to 
the first drya-Siddhdata on which the rule ia 


| based. If we use the First Chronological Table for 


the Mésha-Sarikrinti, the amount of the éhdhy» 
must be added; and if we compute the Méaha- 
Sahkrinti from Table XLVI. Part IL, that 
amount should not be esubtmected; and thus the 
mistake can beavoided. Inthe case of the Sarya- 
Siddkanta rule, Warren takea the mean motion of 
Jupiter from that Siddhinta, but uses the Mésha- 
Sarmkrinti of the Arya-Siddhdnta, Bnt the times 
of the mean Misha-Sathkrintia of these two 
authorities differ from each other, as T have stated 
above. Therefore, the mistake amounts to this 
difference, in addition to 2 days, 8 gh. betas 
es which is the amount of the ddhya. And 
to avoid the mistake, we must nse the mean 
Mésha-Sanhkrinti from Table XLVIIL Part 1. 
Jupiter's year, i. ¢. the time in which his mosn 





motion amounta to one sign jrdéi), accord: 
the Sdrya-Siddhinta, coteaited By Site, as given 


on pages 191, 201 note, 215, and sa used as the 
basis in ‘Table XITT. (p. 16) and Table 
XVII. (p. 10), is alightly inaccurate. So aleo is 


| the year according to the first drya-Siddhdnta as 





ST ae, StS Ment Tepe she San cherta te W Vo seantal, Rios mot We epee 





given in pages 206, 213. The real quantities, 
with extreme accuracy, are: — 
By the present Sirya- days gh. pa. vipalas. 
Siddhinta, with bija... 361 2 4 44°6208 
By the firat drya- 
Siddhdala 00.00.0002 361 1 21 301170 
If the object of Warren's Table XVIII. (p. 20) 
is to find only by inspection the year of an 
— and I do not find any other practical use of it, 
— it is quite useless. Warren supposed the years 
entered in it to be expunged 
of Table XIX. p. 23), but he was wrong. None 
Of those yeura except the last four, are expunged 
years. He said (p. 207) that “85 years, 363 days, 
I danda (ghaif), 13 p., 13-3982 ¢., &e., of solar 
time,'? answer precisely to 87 years of Jupiter's, 
and the former quantity marks in solar time 
the period when one of Jupiter's years is to be 


expunged.” The latter part of this assertion is | 


wrong, beonuse by that quantity the expunction 


may be due, ag will aleo be scen from Table XVIIL, | 


at any time of the year; but, only when two 
‘aviratearas begin in the esme year, is one of 
them expunged. And, as the length of the solar 


and Jupiter years is respectively 365 days, 15 gh. | 


31 pt.31+4 vip. and 361 days, 2 gh. 4 pa, 446 wip. 
the omission takes place when one sasheatsara 
begins within about 4 days,13 gh. 27 pa., after the 
commencement of a sdlar year. Suppose, for 
instance, that a seriwalsara was current at the 
within 4 days, 13 gh., after the beginning of that 
year, then a third must commence before thé end 
of it, and the second saddtsara will be regarded 
as omitted.? The interval of omission is generally 
85, ond sometimes 66 years. 1 cannot be alw 

Si years, But, as the quantity of 85 years, 363 
days, 1 gh., 13 pa, 13 vi., — which is very near to 
86, —”" governs Table X VIIL.,” the Table ia quite 
wrong. This is clear on the face of it; but I will 
give an example. Jupiter's longitude, corrected 


with bijo, forthe commencement of three years, cal. 


culated by Tables XI. and XII, is given below-— 


' The figares are slightly inaccurate ; the last 
abould be about 13°7943, 


emission, Which | intend to consider on a future cocasiva. 


years (see column 3 | 


| And'the last equivalents, in solar: time, in these 





quastety | 
1 Thave aro other tireumetances in bonnection aith an 


ANTIQUARY. (Janvarr, 1991, 
Tt will be seen from this that in Kaliynga-Sarivat 
ton complete sign (6 ond 7); and therefore two 





saviwatearas, which were Yuvan and Dhitri (the 
9th and 10th), must have commenced in that 


year ; and consequently the former, i.e. Yuvan 
was expunged in that same year, Bat in Table 
XVIII. the year 4785 expired of the Kaliyuga is 
given aa the year for the expunction; and in the 
first chronological Table, Bhiva (the 8th) is given 


a expunged, which ia wrong. Here the mistake 


is only of one year; but in the first period in that 
Table, it is of 30 years. 


Warren ‘first (p, 209) arrived at the equation 86 
solar years = 875 years of Jupiter, which is 
correct. But afterwurds he substracted ee the 


odd fraction of Jupiter's year, from both sides, 
and thus established the equation, 85 Te solar 
years = 67 years of Jupiter, which is erroneous.” 
He thus arrived at :-— 





two equations, were used in preparing Table XIX. 
Saneialy oi 6). Accordingly, the numbers of 


| except forthe year Baka-Samvat 571 (expired). 


I give below the really accurate equations :-— 


Es ii 


* |S 













Vipales. 


057 aon de. 


“Warren's remark, “ we have 85-jarr and OF years, 
which, however, mnat not be taken to be exactly 87 years 
of the Planet, as shall be shown presently” (p. 200, lines 
5,6 from the bottor), applies, it appears, to the note om 
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The years, hosieven, of the expunged sndinind 
soras in the Table are.correct, and the error has 
no material effect on that point. 


The short rule for finding the sathvatearas 
of the Sixty-Year Cycle given on pages 
147, 214, of the text and page 22 of the Tables, 
requires assistance from Table XVIIL. (p. 20); 
but this itself being wrong, the rule also must be 
incorrect. It will, however, give correct resulta 
with the Table aa.it stands, with some rare excep- 
tiona, It should be remembered, though, that 
current at the commencement of a solar year, — 


Much might be said on Appendix IJ. (pp. 
245-289), which describes 


but to no particular purpose 
there vg tavounicbencian thronghont, in the com- 


parisons made, and in the Hindu errors established 


there. The times of the Mésha-Sarhkrinti ore 


taken from the first dArya-Siddhdnta, while the 
and the European longitudes are taken as mean, 
while those from the Hindu works are apparent. 
For an instance, sea pages 277-79, where, in 
establishing the Hindu error as 3° 54 33° 4", 
Warren bas made grows errors; first, im sub- 
ing from the sun's apparent longitude at the 
Ealiynga-Sachvat 2362 current (2381 expired) 
desias from the Surya-SiddAdata; then in addin 
to it the sun's mean motion for nearly 12 
days; and lastly, in comparing the sun's lon- 
gitude, 11* 23° 30’ 87°, thus found (whether 
tropical or sidereal, and whether apparent or 
mean, I do not know how to qualify it), with the 
saine amount of European mean longitude. 
Warren has mistaken (pages 19, 20,74) the 27 
yogas, which are to be calculated from the addi- 
tion of the apparent longitudes of the sun and 
moon, and of which he gives a list in page 74, 
for the yoge-tarda of principal stars of the 37 
nakahatras. Vishkambha and other y’gas have 
no connection with y or @ Arietia,and other 
etara. 


Tablea L and I. for finding the initial feria 








16 “The nator of this work wae a king, named Desabala, | 
gon of Virdohacs, of tha Valabha family. There is a 
MS. of it, No, © of 1572-71 in the. Dekkea College 


eollection. Tho tenth verse of the last chapter of this 
work rane thos ;—Valabb-Acvaya-mumjit) Virichane entah 
gedblb | dacs Dedabeleb drlnds chair? kerapem cttamam. 


pounding dates found in old inscriptions ;"— 
- Suffice it to say that | 





of the solar years of the Ninety-Year Cycle. 
called Grahapsrivyitti, are ssid by Warren 
(p. 21) to be “the invention of Father Beschi.” 
But [ have seen a Table in accordance with the 
Brahma-Siddhdata, corrected by a Mja, exactly 
similar to Table I. in the Karana Kemala.- 
mirlanda, a work of aa early a date aa Saka- 
Sathvat 960 expired (A. D. 1053),!* 

The epoch of Vavilala Cuchinna’s work ix 
enid to be Friday, ldth March, A. D. 1298 (p. 172). 
But I find from actual calculationa of the 


| dhrueay or constants in it (p. 182), that they are 
| for the mean noon at Ujjain of the amdnfa 


Philgana krishoa amAvdsyi,"* Thursday, Baka- 
Sachvat 1219 expired, = 13th March, A. D. 1298. 

It is said on page 201 that Jupiter's motion 
for one solar year according to Vavilals 
Cuchinna’s Table XLITI. (p 56) amounts to 


1s 0° 21’ 3" 36". Bot this ie a mistake. Vavi- 


Inla’s Table for Jupiter, like his other Tables, 
exactly oorresponds with the present Sirya- 
Siddhinta without the bija. And by actual 
calculation of Jupiter's motion from that Table 


for as many a4 471 years, I find that his yearly 


motion is i* 0° 21’ 6”, 


Tho sun's dhrura entered below Table XX. 
(p 24) is wrong. it sbould be Lle 15° 26 
a0 22" (see p. 182). Also, the remark 
below it in misleading, Tablea XX., — 
ALI, XLIL, XLII, XLIV., and XLV. 


| froea/i Vavilale.. Ouchinna’ scales aad, cat aha 


dhrweas in them, which are for about the end of 


rule on pages 153 or 17); and the mean places, 
calculated with the dhrweas and the ahargana 
will be for the mean noon, and not for the mean 
midnight. The word midnight" in line 2 from 
the bottom, page 24 of the Tables, isso far wrong. 
The Tables, however, exactly correspond with 
the Siirya-Siddhdata (without bia), and are 
useful in making calculations according to that 
Biddhinta; in which case the places will be for 
midnight. 

The Dhruva in Table I. is 9 he «pong 
while those in Tables XI. ond XE. are for the 
coterie 


06 I nd thah thie aevdstoye ended, ao a mean tithi, on 
thd Friday, @ 3 gh., M pales, 316 wips., after meen 
sunrise for Ujjain; and thas it will be seen that the epoch 
of tha work is act the time of the mean last conjunction 
im the your, 





name is wrongly written as Maracanda. 
In constructing the Table XXIX., for finding 
the epochs of mean intercalations of luni. 


solar months from mvat 0, Ee) 





af a pala (= 7:397 paras) re neglected for | 


every period of an mtercalation. The result, in 


calculating the interealation for Kaliyoes- Gauvat | 
4923 expired, actually by the Sirya-Siddhdnta 


rule, as worked out on page 150, is later by 3 gh. 
50 palas than that obtained from the Table, viz. 


8 months, 14 days, 32 gh. 40 wighatts, und this very 


difference seems to have led to the invention of 
an additive equation (tehépa) of the aame amount, 
viz. 3 gh. 50 palas, which is entered below the 
Table. In working the example, there is a alight 





mistake, the remainder (page 150, line 10 from | 


the bottom) should be 25,317,546, with the result 
of 8 months, 14 days, 36 gh. 23-0 
is greater by 8 gh. 43-5. pe, than the result 
from the Table. This reat is exactly equal 
to the negleoted quantity (em * ‘of a pala), multi- 
plied by 1816, the number of pole HR in the 
example. The error amounted to this quantity 
in about 4923 years, and it would be absurd to 
add the kehépa in every example. It is rather 
surprising that Warren, knowing ef the omjasion 
of 7°39 paras in the construction of the Table, 
had sojedoph-tbecidepellent’ of! -aiaaaaulve 
equation, which, moreover, he could not explain 
(see p. 151). The Table could have been oon- 
bulk, and without having recourse to a bfja, 








In the tithi table XVII. (p. 48), the 


equation against the index 6] should be 24-7. 
In the yoga table XX XTX. (p. 49), that for the 


indexes $5 and 37 should be 11-4 and 8-9), ree- | 


pectively, And in the solar-table XL. (p. 50), 
it should be 6-47 for the index 368. 

in Table XLLX., for the luni-solar shargapa 
from the beginning of the Kaliyuga, in the first 
part, the time of one year ia slightly mistaken; 
the last figures, the decimals "14, have been taken, 
by an oversight from those opposite 13 Innationas, 
instead af from those opposite 12, which are 
‘$6, but should be ‘37. The error amounts to 
about $9 paras (vipala:) in 10,000 years of the | 





Table, in the last figures for which we should | 


have 12 eigha/ts, 42 p. 10-7 4. Similarly, in the 
seoond part of the Table, the last quantity for 
ope ares meres BF ruraa (pratripatas), 
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palas, which | 


[Jawvarr, 1891. 
Some individual mistakes, which sstinieh 4k 
pss cic haa pee geaer iene et vcs. 


SNES Kae Kae GOs 
palaa, of the saura, and to 47 days, 8 gh. 33°9 
pa., of the solar time. Subtracting the last 
quantity from the time of the mean Mésha- 
Samkrinti according to the first Arya-Sidddnta, 
vig. 46 gh. 275 p. after sunrise on Thursday, 
lith April, A. D. 1769, the Sdrvarin seviwatsara 
commenced on the 23rd February, A. D. 1769; 
at 37 gh. iG p., and mot on the 2lst October 
A. D, 1766. 

On page 208 (line 12) the number 4370688 {s 
given os the revolutions of Jupiter; but it is that 
of the rdsix, or revolutions, multiplied by 12. On 
page 241, line 11, we should read “solar revolg- 
tions ™ for “solar days." 


In a marginal note in Appendix II. p, 278, 
Warren supposed the eclipse of the 19th March, 
B. 0. 720, recorded by the Babylonians, to 
be one of the sun. In saying (p. 290) that “the 
time oaourring during the night, the eclipae 
could not have occurred (in India),” he overlooked 
the fact that, if the eclipse had been one of the 
sun, it could not have been visible in Babylonia 
| itself, because even thera the time of jts occurs 
rence would be during the night. It was in 
fact o Iqnar eclipse (sce Chamber's Descriptive 
Astronomy, 1877, page 227, and von Oppolzer’s 
Canon der Pinaternisse, p. 332.) In computing this 
sane eolipaa, what is said to be the sun's longi. 
tude (on the lower part of p. 279) is in fact the 
longitude of the earth's shadow: 


In writing the note to Table XLVIII. p. 69, 
and on the word Arya-Siddhinéa in the Glossary 
(p- 355), Warren plainly did not know that there 
are two different Arya-Siddhintas (ace my 
note, ante, Vol. XVIT. p. 312). 


The mistakes noted gbove, y those 
in the Tables and the ania eaut: can 
by no means be exhaystive, as I have not 
sre isbn, ab ares pts Fated 

ean, however, aay about the Tables that they 
are oreditably correct. 


Were there not proofs of the ability and 
originality of Warren, one would be inclined ta 
question them, from the errors in Tables X VIII, 
XIX, XXIX.,in Appendix IL, and in the Second 
Chronologwal Table. There is no dopbt of the 
competency of the author for the work taken im 
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Sanskrit language” (p. 351). Being so, he can- 
not have hada direct knowledge of the Hindu 
astronomy, and must hare been obliged to depend 
en escond-bhand and oral information; the resulta 
may be taken as an exumple by those who may 


wish to work in the same direction. Considering: | 
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| all the difficulties under which Warren muet have 


laboured, the work is creditable to him, though to 
those who are ignorant of practical astronomy, 
it ig not im itself a safe guide for Hindu astro- 
nomy. 

SHankat BaLenisuya Dieser. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A NOTE ON A CERTAIN PEESIAN MILITARY 
EXPRESSION, 


The word sertip, now used in Persia, with 
three different classes, for‘ Colonel’ and * General,’ 
has by some writers been wrongly derived from 


the Greek word satrapés, which means ‘ governor 
of a province.” The word satrap is either the— 


old Pers. kshathra-pati (Zend. sholthra-paiti) 
‘master, or lord, of the country, or province,’ or, 
leas probably, the old Pera. Ashathra-pavan, 
‘protector or lord of the country.’ The word pats 
ia preserved in later Persian, shahr-bdd (same 08 
kshathra-pati) ond ispeh-bed, ‘lord of the army, 
eommander-in-chief,’ and in the modern Persian 
pddishih (Zend. paiti-kshathrya) ‘lord of the 
kingdom." The word pdean is the later Persian 
bdn, of in ahahkribin, marshdn, ‘lord of the 
province, lord of the march.’ 

But sertip is ear + tip, ip meaning ‘an assem. 
bly of men, a body of men, troops.’ Ido not know 


whether it ia Turkish or Persian; my Persian | 
T heard it used once | 


dictionaries do not give it. 





for a body of armed men in the phrase tp-i- 


mu'labar bd ham bastand,—“ (the authorities) 
mer together a considerable body of men,” — and 
another time for a crowd come to the scene of an 
explosion at Tebrin, tip-i-‘asimd jam’ shud — 
‘a great crowd collected.” Sar meaning ‘head,’ 
sartip, generally pronounced seri{p, is thus ‘a com- 
mander of a body of men.’ In the same way we 
have sarjig, sarjigl (now ‘a corporal’) ‘a com- 





—mander of a jdg,’ a small body of men; sarhang, 


generally pronounced serhang, correctly sar- 
thang, ‘head (leader) of (an army in) battle 
array, leader of a line or series (of soldicra);’ and 
sarkar, ‘head of the work, a lord, a Government" 
(as in India). Sardar is ‘the man who has the 
head or lead * and is ‘a leader.’ Bertip for* general 
or leader of troops” seema to be quite a modern 
word; I do not recollect having met with it in 
Persian histories written before the end of the last 
century; sarhang waa in use several centuries 
before that. 


Tehrdn. A. Hovrum-ScuHin pues. 


BOOE-NOTICE, 


Tat Goipex Bovan, a Study in Comparative Religion, | 


by J. G. Faatea. Twovols, London; Macmillan & | 


Co. 1800, 
Frest Notice. 

These goodly volumes are a notable addition 
to the knowledge of folklore and the meaning 
. bie phenomena. Mr, Frazer has been for some 

@ engaged in preparing a general work on 
primaire superstition and religion, and the pre- 
sent book is an excurens on a particular point of 
great interest. 

The object of the book is to explain the “ rule 
of the Arician priesthood,” and in order to 
propound a theory regarding it, Mr. Frazer has 
found it neccesary to minntely examine the 
popular festivals observed by Enropean and other 
peasant? in spring, at-midsummer and at harvest. 
Mence the absorbing interest of this work to 
studente of folklore. 


Near the village of Nemi, in Italy, stood in 


ancient times the grove and sanctuary of. 


waa more widely known as the Arician Grove, 
and its priests as the Arician priests, though the 
miles distant, The rule of guccession to the priest- 
hood waa that each priest was by craft or force 
to murder his predecessor and to hold the suc. 
till he himealf was in the same way 
murdered. It is to explain this unparalleled 
custom in classical antiquity, that Mr. Fraser 
has compiled these two laborious and intensely 
interesting volumes. 


Mr, Frazer's method is beat explained in his 
own words: — “if we can shew that a barbarous 
custom, like that of the priesthood of Nemi; lias 
existed elaewhere; if we can detect the motives 
which led to ite institution; 1f we can prove that 
these motives have operated widely, perhaps 
universally in human society, producing in varied 
circumstances a variety of institutions specifically 
different but generically alike; if we con shew 
lastly that these very motives, with gome of their 
derivative inatitutions were actually at work in 
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ataremoter age the same motives gave birth to 
the priesthood of Nemi. Such an inference, in 
default of direct evidence as to how the priesthood 
did actually arise, can never amount to demon- 
stration. But it will be more or less probable 


according to the degree of completencsa with | 


which it fulfils the conditions indicated above,” 


In order to fullow Mr. Frazer through his two 
volumes, it is necessary to explain the story of 
the Arician priests in some detail. The legend 
he works upon ia that the worship of Diana at 
Nemi was instituted by Orestes, who, after killing 
Thous, king of the Tuurie Chersonese (thie 
Crimea), fled with his sister to Italy, bringing with 
him the image of the Tuuric Diana. As to the | 
ritual in her honour it is said that every stranger 
lon her altar. 
In its new home this was modified by making the 





who landed on the shore was ancrificed 


rule that if a rum-away slave could 
break off a bongh — called the Goldon Bough — 
of a certain tree from the grove at Nemi, he was 
entitled to fight, and, if he could, to slay, the priest, 
and in the latter case to reign in his stead as 
Rex Nemorensis, the King of the Wood. The 
rule was observed at any rate down to the days 
of Caligula. 

The object of the worship of Diana at 


Nemi was to procure the birth of children or 


an easy delivery, and fire was the main substance 
used in the ritual, At the annual festival the 


whole grove was lighted with torches, the day was 


kept by rites at every domestic hearth, and holy 
fire was perpetually kept up at her abrine. 

The offerings were representations of women 
carrying children and of actual delivery, and 
lighted torches. 

At the annual festival young people were 
purified, dogs were crowned, and the feast “con. 
sisted of a young kid, wine and oakes served 
up piping hot on platters of leaves,” 

The lesser divinities of the grove were 
Egeria and Virbius. Egeria was the nymph 


ofa neighbouring cascade. Virbiug was identi-— 


fitd with Hippolytus, who was killed by his horses 
on the sea-shore of the Saronic Gulf and brought 
to life again by aculapiua to please Diana, who 
carried him off to Nemi. Hence horses were 


was also identified with the sun, and it was un. | 


lawful to touch his image. He had a special 
priest, the damen virbializ. 

Such are the pointa of this curious cult, and 
self to answer are —“ first, why had the priest 
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classical antiquity: then we may fairly infer that 


to slay his predecessor ?, and second » why 
before he slew him had he to pluck the 
Golden Bough ?" 


Going inte detaila Mr, Frazer begins by asking 
the questions; —“‘why was tho priest called 
King of the Wood? why was his office spoken 
of asa kingdom P” In answer he firat shews that 
a royal title with priestly duties was common in 
Italy and Greece, and then that all over the pri- 
initive world king and priest are functionarica 
combined in the same personage, often na the 
man-god, whose duties lie chiefly in the per- 
formance of sympathetic magio. Tha under- 
lying principle of thia clasa of magic is what in 
medicine is ealled homeopathy, i. ¢. that like 
cures or, more strictly, produces like, leading to 
the world-wide practica of aticking injurious 


articles into an effigy in order to injure the person 


in whose likeness it is made, and to # thousand 
allied custome, This arose from the belief of 
prinutive man that he could rule the elements, 
which, however ludicrous it may be to ws, is to all 


«Ravages a self-evident truth, 


The nature-compelling king-priest, then, 
is merely a man-god endowed with more than 
usual supernatural power, because to the eavage 
anyone Can perform certain of the nature-com.- 
pelling charma ; but there is, ond always bas been, 
another kind of man-god, — hs in whom a 
divinity is Permanently or oporaril: 
lodged. The two are, however, much mixed up in 
the ideas of primitive man in his various stapes 
of development, before the conception 
gods as beings controlling the forces of nature 
outside mankind has become developed, and it is 
always difficult in practice to dissociate the worker 
of magic from the divine man. For practical 
purposes both are gods in human form, The 
medicine-man is the type of the former, and the 
inspired or possessed individual and the miracle. 
worker, of the latter: 1 indicating 
Permanent incarnation, of the divinity. 

Manifestations of possession are familiar to all 
students of folklore in the forms of devil-danci ; 
divination, oracle-speaking, eoatasy, second-sight, 
andéoon, Those of permanent incarnation are 


much more interesting. The supreme ldmas of 


Tibet and the female rulers of Tibetan m 
teries will oceur to most of our readers in this 


out savage life, and men, who are gods, exist al! 
over the world. Some are merely priests, and 


some kinga aswell. The Emperor of China is the 
great living example of tho latter class, 
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50 far we have bsearidlendioear wii the rule over | 


nature as a whole, but there are numerous 
instances among savage tribes where man-gods 
are kings merely of departments in nature, 
as of rain, fire, water, and eo on. The best 
examples of this are the Fire and Water Kinga of 
Cambodia, respected not only by the people, but 
by the de facto king of the country himself. 

To come nearer to the Priest-king of the Wood 
at Nemi we must look int» the question of tree- 
worship. It is hardly necessary here to establish 
ita prevalence in Asin and Europe. It will be 
sufficient to remark on its basis, The main idea 
is that, aa all the world is animate, trees like other 
growths of nature have souls and must be 
treated accordingly. This notion is universal and 
leads to innumerable most interesting customs 
and practices: tree-marriage, tree-pregnancy, 
wailing and bleeding of trees when cut, shutting 





spirit-haunted and sacred groves, which it ix 


advisable and proper to worship and dangerous 
to injure. 

The belief underlying such customs as troe- 
marriage, tree-pregnancy and the wniling and 


bleeding of trees, is based on animism pure 


and simple, but the belief in tree-spirits ia on 
advance in thought. The tree is no longer on 
animated being, but a mere haunt for spirits and 
gods, Henoe the nymphs, dryads and the host 
of other sylvan deities all the world over. 


Now, the powers of the sylvan deities can 
be shewn to be identical with those of the 
man-gods already mentioned, and what is more, 
the sylvan deities themselves hayo been 
man-gods without change of powers. They have 
made the rain to fall, the sun to shine, the 
flocka and herds te multiply, and women to bring 
forth easily, and these beliefs are spread all over 
the world. The Harvest-May of Europe is a 
survival of the belief in the tree-spirit that 
made the crops to grow, and there is more 
than reason to suppose that the May-pole 
and the cbservances of May-day have re- 
and cattle. Observances among the peasants of 
ali parte of Europe at Midsummer, Whitsuntide, 
St. John's Eve, Lentand so on, point emphatically 
in the same direction. The sweet Queen of the 
heart, is nothing but the representation of the 
spirit of female fecundity. All over Europe in- 
numerable pretty and quaint customs have had 
ongin in the same ides: May-king, Father-May, 





Lady of the May varied as the Whiteuntide- 


Queen, Whiteuntide-Flower, Little May Rose, and 
so on; the leaf-clad child varied as the Walber, 
Green George, Little Leaf-man, Jack-in-the- 
Green, Lazy-man, Grasa-king, &c. It is emphasized 
when a boy and a girl ure May-Lord and Lady 
in England, when they play more seriously le 
fiancé du mois de Moi in France, and when 
the peasants deck out the Whitsuntide-Bride and 
La Mari¢e in other parta of Europe. In Orisan 
again there is a custom closely corresponding to 
thoae of Europe: so the idea is not at all con- 
fined to Europe alone. 

In ancient Rome and Greece were representa- 
tives of the modern May-day and ite congeners, 
shewing that neither the ceremonies nor the ideas 


underlying them are modern developments, ‘The 


ceremonies of the Great and Little Dedala, the 
atory of the nymph Platea, the custom of the 


— marringe of “the Queen” to Dionysus at Athena, 
and the story of Dionysius and Ariadne, attest this. 


Diana of Wemi, it will be seen from 
what has been already said, was emphatically o 
sylvan deity, her function was to help 
women in travail, and to protect cattle, and 
presumably to make the rain to fall and the sun to 
shine, and her priest was her living represen. 
tative, the Eing of the Wood. He dwelt in 
her sacred grove, safe from assault, so long as 
the special manifestation of its divine life, the 
Golden Bough on the sacred treo, remained 
intact. His life was in fact bound up with that 


| of the tree, an idea familiar to the Indian and 


European peasant alike to the present day. 


We now see how the idea of the King of the 
Wood arose, and in that expressed at the close of 
the preceding sentence we get o clue aa to the 
answer to the second question: — why should 
the would-be stccessor of the King of the 
Wood have to pluck the Golden Bough before 
he could venture to slay him? The anawer tu 
this requires a much more intricate enquiry than 

Over most of what may be called the savage 
and semi-barbarous worlds, and in many an 
interesting relic in the civilized world, is to be 
found in one shape or another the déctrine of 
tabu. This is nothing more oor less in origin 
than o means of protecting the man-god, 
whether king or priest or both, from the terri- 
ble calamities which would happen to the people. 
who looked up to him, through the elements or 
the natural forces he controlled, in case any mr- 
chance befell him or caused his death or removal 
from them. The elaborate precautions to pro 
tect the Mikado of Japan, the Chitomé of the 





4§ 
Congo, and the high pontiff of the’ Zapotecs in 
South Mexico, all divine kings with supernatural 
powers, are samples of this kind of tabu, 
'e precautions go so far aa to regulate 





every detail the hfe of such unfortunate 
rulers, - of the trouble that might ‘be 


they are chosen in secret council. On the other 
hand, the rise of the Tycoons of Japan, of the 
Chovas of Tongking, and of the Ministers of 
Népal and Bhatdn, are instances of the sparation 
of royal and political functions. 
The object of the tghu being to preserve the 
life of the man-god, the question is:— what does 
the savage understand by this life: — what 
by the soul; — what by death ? ; — what is the 
danger he wishes to guard against by tabu ? 
Now, the savage understands 
moving of an animal to be the reault of the 
action of a smaller animal within it, just as he 
tnderstands a force of nature to be the result of 
the action of a living being behind it. This man 


inside the man ia the soul, and it is to protect ot 


Many, indeed very Many, savage custome illn- 
strate the belief above 
death, birth, and sleep customs turn on the labi. 
lity of the soul to fly from the body, — some to try 
and prevent the flight, and others, as in Christian 
lands, — e. g., the opening of the windows when’a 
person has died in Cornwall to thig day, — to aid 
it in ite flight. The “passing bell” is an in. 
stance of the survival of the belief in custom. 
demons, and ao on, is partly based on the supposi. 
tion that-man-gods in various degenerated forms 
oan foree. or induce the soul to quit ite tene. 
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stated. Any number of | 
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attributed by savages to a temporary absence or 
snatching away of the soul, and many and curious 
are the customs connected with iis a 


and restoration to its owner, and equally curious 


ure the “things” into which it is supposed to 
dresses, corpses, devils, cloths, and eo on, 

The above may be called the spiritual dangers 
to which the soul is linble, bus the physical 
dangers are equally numerous and terrible. For 
instance, it ia a common belief that the shadow 
or the reflection of the human being is his 
soul, and accidents to either are a danger to the 
life of the owner. This has led to all kinds of 
superstitions in every part of the world, from 
stabbing an enemy's shadow in order to kill him, 
to covering up the mirrors in a house after a death 
for fear that the soul of the dead man reflected 


the objection to being photographed, which still 


ion | exists in the west of Scotland for fear of sickness 
| Pesolting therefrom ! 


' Such being the nature of the soul to the savage 
and semi-civilized imagination, and the dangers 
to which it is exposed, the special objects of tabu 
become clear, and an examination of the methods 
used in tabu will shew that it has been instituted 
with a view to protecting the soula of mankind, 
generally of kings and priesta in particular. 

The king must be isolated from danger, henee 
it is common ma) 


Sometimes the superstitions dread is an great as 
to prevent all intercourse, as when Speke was once 
refused entrance to village for fear that his 
tin boxes contained enemies transformed into 


soul is especially liable to escape, hence ‘the 
custome prevalent among many savages of shut. 
ting up the house while feeding, of feeding in 
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private, of feeding and eooking alone. This last | | turned agsinst them by man. Hence the com- 
custom is in common use among Hindus of the | mon use of iron charma to ward off evil epirita, 
present day. The veiling of men, when royal or | and the numerous and universal charms used at 
undergoing ceremonies, is also due to a fear of | deatha under the impression that spirits are 
Substances entering the body and injuring the | wounded by sharp instruments, many of which 
eoul within. The confinement of the king to | are speviallyuimed at preventing the wounding of 
his palace or abode is another instance of the fear | the soul after departure. 
of the Laneful influence of strangers and strange Blood, and its concomitant raw flesh, are 
substances, and whe bias be seen in ‘Burma until also almost universally tabued, being both 
a few years ago in the custom of sticking up dangerous to consuine and in the case of royalties 
salithdls, or lattices, along the streeta, behind didi’ oer we re a ee is 
Breit : i, eT aaa ie priests dangerous to shed. The Siamese, the 
which the people hid until the king had passed. Mongols, the Tatars, and the Malagasis will not 
te. they mare thoroughly , Deoksn Qortiown-06 | | 62 ii6 blood’of voval of noble person sia.” The 
almost entirely hidden behind salifhats of yolun- slaughtered by being ‘helttein- AAvaeS thin ~thesaid 
tary construction when the Duke of Olarence and | 144°, bamboo forthe same reason ‘The objec- | 
Avondale. passed aleng them im 1889, becanse it — bicn'to shedding blood ts frentently ‘etenaat 
was known that he was heir to the English throne. | tospilling it, even in the case of animals slaugh- 
ft will be seen, therefore, that food mayessily | tered for food. The reason of the superstition is 
injure the soul; and that care must be exercised | explained by the belief, shared alike by the 
as to what is eaten and from whose hand. It is | Romans, Arabs, Esthonians, North Amercan 
hatdly necessary to give instances of this to | Indians and Papuans, that blood containa the 
Indian readers, but it mpay Be aa well to point out) soul. The belicf has been widely extended to 
Eeisubines of royalty i in New Celcnd whibe the | notion that wine is the blood of the vine 
Maoris is infinitely stronger than among the most | and must be therefore eschewed. The Aztecs 
erclusive Brihmons, punished any one who insulted a drunken man, and 
The remains of food after eating may injure | inspiration is frequently sought by drinking 
because anenemy may get hold of them and make | blood. In both casea the idea is that a foreigc 
them, by magic, grow insidethe eater and kill | soul has entered the drinker by means of blood. 
him. Hence the burying of the remains of food The blood of tabued persons is especially 
after a meal in many places, and the terror inspired dangerous, notably of women, hence the danger of 
by the accidental devouring of the food left by seeing blood, believed in very widely throughont 
the magic-working man-god, giving rise to such the world, and also the curious custom of fearing 
customs as the daily breaking of the dishes of | 4, awell or pass under another person, in case 
the Mikado. | his, or worse her, blood should fall and injure. 
Thus also arises the tabued porson : the living | The Flamen Diulis could not pass under a trellised 
divinity whose every belonging is dangerous | vine, as it was a bleeding plant. In Burma and 
te the common herd, or he whose condition, | all over Further India no man will dwell under 
t.¢. uncleanness, is adanger. Hence the dread | another if he can help it. Keeping the head 
of the tabu of a Maori chief in New Zealand, and | high, and, conversely, lowering the head be- 
the avoidance of persons who are ceromonially | low that of a high personage, 60 purzling to 
unclean, ag menstruating women, persons who | newly arrived Eoropeans in Burma and kindred 
handle the dead, and so on. countries, ia explainable partly in thie woy, and 
From dangerous persons and their belongings we | partly by the belief expressed by the Karens and 
come to especially dangerous things. Asregards | Sismese that the head contains the soul. In 
kings and priests and.at times of ceremonies, iron | Polynesia the head is so sacred that it may not be 
is all over the world a tabued object. This may | touched, and tlaewhere alew aren the owner of 
he asurvival of the superstitious dreadof allthings | the head cannot touch it under certain circum. 
new, a8 in the case of Speke and his tin boxes, for | ances! 
when bad harvests followed on the introduction The sanctity of the head has passed into 
of iron ploughshares into Poland they were attri- | the hair and even into the nails, which all the 
buted to the iron in the ploughshares, which were | world over it has been either dangerous to cut, 
thereupon discarded, But it also clearly arises | aa amongst the Sikhs, or which may be cut 
from the notion that iron is obnoxious to the | with ceremonies and precautions only. Hence 
gods a8 furnishing weapons that may be | also the many customs connected with depositing 
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shorn hair or nails in a place of safety to 
prevent them from rotting and destroying the 
sonl of the owner, and burning or burying 
them to prevent surcerers getting possession of 
them. Shaving children a8 tabued persons 
vrises from the same cause. The child being ina 
tubued or dangerous state, all the separmte parts 


of its body are specially dangerous to others 


and wuet be removed. 

The idea then at. the bottom of the breaking 
of the Golden Bough was that it represented 
the soul of the Rex NMemorensia ond was 


tubued tu him; eo not only would it be | 


dangerous to try to kill him until it was in his 
enemy's possession, but it wouldbe an actual 
danger before and after bis death to the slayer, 
if left intact on the tree and able to do mischief. 

We thna see why it was necessary to go 
through certain forma before the god could be 
killed. But why should the god be killed ? 
Can gods dis P 

To primitive man all the world over, immor. 
tality ia inconceivable: all his gods dia, 
This can he proved by the beliefs of the Green- 
landers, the North American Indiana, the Philip- 
pine Islanders, the Hottentots, and notably of the 
ancient and cultivated Greeks in many instances. 
Zeus, Dionysus, Apollo, Cronus, Hermes, Aphro- 
dite, Arcs, all died and were buried. The reat 





invisible gods being thus mortal, it is clear | 


that the man-gods are mortal too, and the 
notion of the importance of killing the latter 
arose out of the idea that by so doing his soul 
could be transferred to a successor, and thna 
the calamities inevitable on his nataral death 
were averted. We have already seen that natural 
death involved the departure of the son! and its 
refusal to return, and that the welfare of the world 
was immensely interested in the welfare of the 
man-god. Now, if the god were killed while sii] 
vigorous, and before his soul. left his body, it 
would be easy to make sure of catchifig and trans- 
ferrmg it to another and more vigorous bedy, 


importance of preventing decay from over- 
taking the man-ged. This last notion has led to 
a general custom of suicide amoug the old in Fiji, 
and to religious murder in the New Hebrides and 
in Abyssinia. ‘ 


Billing the divine king or man-god, is both 


universal and old! On the Congo the pontiff is | 


lalled Ivy his suceessor whenever he gete very ill 
dnd likely to die) The god-kings of many peoples 
have been killed on the approach of old age or 
for any manifest disease or badily deformity, 
a custom which hasbeen attenuated in some 
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instances into the absurd farce of the whole 
wae cut every one's hair waa cut; if he had a cold 
every one pretended to havea cold; if his body 
was injured all bodies were injured in the sam: 
place. A more serious and unplensant rariant of 
the custom has been to fix the term of the reign 
to make things quite safe, — whether or not 
ing to old historians this was largely prevalent in 
South India, and im the case of the Zemorins of 
Calicut was modified into 9 ceremonial attempt 
to kill the king after he had reigned twelve years. 
Indeed it is clear that so outrageous a custom 
would become modified everywhere sooner or later, 
and in ancient Babylon the king was annually 
represented by a condemned criminal allowed to 
reign for fire days and then sluin. In Cambodia 
and Siam the king abdicates for a few days 
annually, In Upper Egypt the Governor is super- 
aeded for three diye annually, and in the HimA- 
layas a Brihmon nominally supersedes a new 
Raja upon succession, for a year. All these are, 
of course, great modifications of the original 


| ernel custom. 


In ail the above causes we have substitutes for 
the king when it came to his turn to die 
as.a god. These substitutes were temporary 


Mman-gods, ond the nearer they were related to 


the king the better, and this has led to the 
sacrifice of the king's son in time of national 


| danger, and among some savages to a general 
first-born. 


custom of sacrificing the firs 

From killing the man-god to killing the 
King of the Wood is but « small transition, 
the reason being in both cases that violent death 
was the only means of preserving him from that 


| decay, which was so dangerons to the community 


ot large. The custom, aa we now have it in thé 
ease of the Rex Nemorensis, is probably not the 
orginal custom, such ag we have seen in the in- 
stances of the divine king, and there are many 
survivals of old custom still existitig to show that 
the expiry of a set term. All over Northern 
set held at Whiteuntide and Shrovetide, in. which 
the chief actor, under such names as the May- 
bearer, Wild-man, the Pfingwtl, the Whit-Monday 
headed in mimicry or effigy before the play is over, 
and in one instructive instance in Bohemia is 
allowed to be king for another year if he can 
eeeape from the crowd after his substitute, a frog, 
custom in memory of real human sacrifice has 
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counterparts all over the world, the strongest in- 
stance of whichis in the case of the Indians of 
Arizona, who, when prevented by the Mezicans 
from continuing human sacrifices at their Feast of 
Fire, continued in secret a sham sacrifice in which 
they did not go further than drawing blood, 

The killing of the god was not confined in 
primitive times to the human representatives 
ofthe gods of those who worshipped the rege- 
table kingdom ; it can be shewn, by a considera- 
tion of modern folk-customs, to hare existed 
amongst those whose gods were animals, 

In German and Slavonic villages, closely con- 
nected and indeed mized up with the customa 
of May-day and killing the King of the Wood, is 
the custom of Burying the Carnival in Lent. 
Straw effigies representing a man, known aw the 
Carnival Bear or the Carnival Fool, are slain and 
buried or drowned in various ways, and in Swabia 
the enstom has dwindled into ducking a live persou 
inastream. As in the case of the effigies or 
representatives of the King of the Wood, Dovtor 
Ironbeard’s services are called in to resuscitate 
the slain Carnival, and the reviving of slain 
death is a conspicuous part of all these cere. 
monies. Inthe Harz mountains, the Carnival is 
finolly represented by a bottle of brandy, which 
is buried and dug up the following year and 
drunk " because it has come to life again.” 

Closely connected with Burying the Carnival 
is the custom of Carrying out Death, that is, 
throwing him away. He is generally drowned on 
a Sunday in Lent, known as Dead Sunday. In 
the Latin Countries generally and in Spain, 
Italy, and Sicily, this was varied as Sawing the 
Old Woman, and still survives in the paper saws 
of Naples and the sawing and burning of wooden 
billets at Barcelona in Mid Lent. It remains in 
the most interesting manner in North Slavonia, 
in the expression “Sawing the Old Wife” for 
Mid Lent. In India, a reference to Paiijub Notes 


and Queries will give several instances of the 
practice of carrying out death and disease from 


the boundaries of one village to another. 


Carrying out death is always more or ess 
directly connected.with Bringing in Summer, 
Bpring or Life, often as not in the form of death 
mer, Spring and Life are survivals of others 
relating to more concrete conceptions, we bare 
a most interesting proof from Russia, where the 
images buried and revived represent Kostrabon- 
ko, Kostroma, Kupalo, Lada and Yarilo, unques- 
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tionable representatives of pre-Christian gods. 
In Silesia, too, they bury the Deathstone, and in 
Albania the efigy of o malignant sprite named 
Kore. The drowning of Ralis or images of Siva 
and Pairbati im the Kaéngri district of the Himd- 
layns i¢ an instructive parallel to these burials 
of the gods of fertilization, In ancient Europe 
the marriage of Adonis and Aphrodite (=the 
Semitic Adon and Istar) and the death and 
resuscitation of Adonis plainly point out the 
prevalence then of the modern customs just 
alluded to, Asalso do the customa connected 
with his Syrian prototype Thammuz-or Tiaz,' 
while those of the closely connected Attia and 
Cybele of Phrygia seem in certain points to 
have given rise to the existing customs in con- 
nection with the Maypole, Wildman, the King 
of the May, and so on. Again assuming that 
Osiris and Isis, or at least one or some of the 





gods and goddeases of which these great Egyp- 
tian deities were originally compounded, were 


god and goddess of the corn, the death, burial, and 
resuscitation of Usiria point to a very ancient 
existence of the same class of ideas in old Egypt. 


| Our jovial old friend Dionysus or Bacchus, in his 


more legitimate form of god of vegetation, by his 
violent death and revivification proves that simi- 
lar notions were prevalent in ancient Greece. But 
Dionysus was also a god of the animal king- 
dom, and in this form was slain periodically 
a8 a bull, a goat, and even as a human being. 


to the sanie category, except. that this pair are 
danghter and mother, instead of husband and 
wife or goddess and lover. And if we take 
Demeter to mean Barley-mother (and not 
Earth-mother as usual) there are any number of 
harvest customs all over Enprope referring to 
her, chiefly connected with the reaping of the 
last, but sometimes of the first, sheaf, which 
appear in the Corn-mother, Eye-mother, Pea- 
mother, Wheat-mother, Oate-mother, Barlep- 
and so on of Germany, cénmected with which 
many, too, she appears as the Old-woman, and im 
effigy asthe Carline of Gootland and the Caley 
of Antrim, which are preciacly the same thing 
as the Baba.of Poland and the Boba of Lithuania. 
The frequent wrapping up of a woman as the Corn- 
mother, under ber various.names, in the Inst sheaf 





1 Aggome have taken Adonis for the aun, Mr. Frazer 
ahewe in the must interesting manner that he waa o 


“ gorn-spirit,” asing the universal custom, in one form 
or another, of “ the Gardens of Adonis" for his purpose. 
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shews the reference of the custom to the goddess 


of fertility: o custom still performed in effigy in 
the ceremony of the Corn-queen of Bulgaria and 
formerly of the Harvest-queen of Northumberland. 
These ore all harvest custome, but they are with | 
little alterations to be found connected with the | 
threshing Hoor in several parts of Europe. 

In all the above cases, ripe corn is regarded 
as matured and old, but it is also con- 
ceived of as young or £48 child separated from 
its mother by the sickle. Hence the custom of 


turning the last ebeaf into the Bastard in 
West Prossin, and the customs of the Harvest | 


Child in North Germany, the Kern Baby, the 
Ivy Girl and the Maiden in England ond Seot- 
land. Hence also the nomea of the Bride, Onte- 
bride and Wheat-bride for the last sheaf and the 
woman who binds it, and, more suggestively, of 


the Onte-bride and Oats-bridegroom, and Oats. | 


wife and Oata-mon. 
These ideas and habita are net confined 
to Europes, for we have the Maize-mother, the 


Quinoa-mother, the Cocoa-mother and the Potato- | 


mother of Peru. The harvest customa of the 
Zapoteca of Mexico, and of parta of the Puaijib, 
of preserving the “ soul of the rice” by the Dyaks 
of North Borneo and the Karens of Burma, 


and of the Rice-bride and EKice-bridegroom of | 


Java, all turn on the same notions, 

All over the world then we have the spirit of the 
vegetable kingdom conceived as mother or maiden, 
from which idea the conception of Demeter and 
Proserpine as Corn-mother and Corn-child pro- 
bably sprang. 


There is yet another set of universal custome | 
connected with these and explanatory of their 
general tenor. In ancient Egypt, the reapers — 


lamented when the first sheaf was cut, by n song to 


which the Greeks gave the name of Maneros, | 
aceging that Maneros was a youth who invented | 


agriculture and died an untimely death, but it 


acems that Maneros was a misunderstanding of | 
the opening words of the dirge mdd-ne-Ara, | 


“come thou back.” In Phenicia o similar 
ancient dirge was sung at the vintage, called by 
the Greeks Linus or Ailinus, and explained much 
as above, but which neal a misunderstanding 
of ai lanu, “woe to us." Agnin, in Bithynia a 
eitnilar reaping ate was called Bormus or 
s qiibiponding Siegbidieby reablig iced 
ing, called Lityerses, and connected with it is a 





legend of great interest. Briefly, Lityerses was 
a bastard son of Midas who used to make | 


any Strange passer-by reap against him: if 
he beat him, he wrapped him in a sheaf, 





cut off his head and threw him into the 
| Meander, but one day he mot Horeules who 
| slew him. Now the reaping match is atill 
| preserved all over North Europe and it ia exceed- 
ingly unlucky to be the binder of the last sheaf, 
leading to the many Old Man customs, the 
awathing of the woman unfortunate enough to 
bind the last sheaf im the Old Man and ber subse: 
quent rough treatment: The killing of the corn- 
| spirit shewn in the second part of the Lityerses 
| legend is also still largely alive in the many 
custume attached to the threshing-floor known 
variously as the Killing of the Old Hay-man, 
Corn-man, Oats-man, Wheat-man, of the Boba, the 
Old- woman, and the Old Kye-woman, which mean 
chiefly threshing the lost sheaf and frequently 
wind up with ducking the “ killer” in a stream or 
with a jug of water. Treating the strangers of 
the Lityerses tole os the embodiments of the 
spirit of the corn, we find his ill-treatment of them 
aurviving in the existing custome of making 
| chance passers-by at the harvest pay forfeit 
buth in Norway and France ; and in Germany the 
reapers firat pretend to make ready to kill him ! 
Strangers at the threshing-foor in Denmark 
and Sweden are treated in a similar fashion. 


In Europe, of course, the corn-spirit in his 

multifurm shapes is killed only in mimicry in the 
harvest field and on the threshing floor, but in 
ruder societies the killing of the corn-spirit 
has been represented by human sacrifice, oa 
witnessed by the cruel proceedings of the Indians 
of Ecuador and Mexico, the Pawnees of North 
America, and of course all over wild Africa. The 
well-known Meria sacrifices of India were made 
to the same end, and it is interesting to note 
that on the suppression of these sacrifices the 
human victim has been supplanted by a goat. 


Lastly, to shew that the dirges out of which 
the lLityerses, Maneros, Ailinus and other 
legends arose had an origin in ancient custom, 
may be quoted the existing customs of Crying 
the Neck in Devonshire and Cornwall, described 
by anativeas “only the people making their 
games, as they always did,to the spirit of 
the harvest,” and of the Wanl-rye of Germany, 
waul being the ory of the reapers at the cutting. 
of the last corm. The names, for a special 
bunch of ears containing the corn-spirit, of of “the 
neck” and “ the gander’s neck” in England, “ the 
goat's neck” in France, and “the head” in Scot. 
land, varied as “the hare’s tail” in Friesland, 
“the cat's tail” and “the fox's tail” in France, 
all of which have to be cut off by some ceremony, 
attest the Universality of the old-world 
eustom of killing the corn-spirit. 





SYSTEM OF THANSLITERATION. 


The system of transliteration followed i ty this Journal for Sanskrit and Kunarese, (and, for the 
sake of uniformity. submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the case of other languages), — 

in respect of modern Hindu personal namea, in which absolute puriam is undesirable, and in reapect 
of fow Anglicised Sane 7 of names s of places. ssnotioned d by long asage, — ia this -— 


4 = ry i 3 » js 
aT = i i a eek) jhe 
T "a i | | op fia 
4 oe ft | = i ta 
: cs : | = . tha 
= ae = | t a dha 
bu a n foe z dha 
ia: _ ri a; re pe 
" -, iri a 2 ta 
= 3 3 "7 o tha 
: : : | Z da 
: ie a eae 
5 a " 4 ¢ dha 
sit BF au 7 * pa 
; . zi pha 
Jihvdméiltya, or old ‘Nae w ba 
Visarga before & hi | q ts] bha 
and \ q =) mm 
Upadhminfya, or i! % on ya 
old Visarga be. * — h - e a 
fore t and "— er "i i 
Anustdra Anuasrdra m z 
Anundstkd = ri vel o la 
ET e kan = : la 
a 2 kha = te lo 
aT x ga q = vi 
q - gha qT ¥ aa 
bal a na 5 = aba 
bs | eg cha a Fi ai 
a Ls chha s ed ha 


A single hyphen is used to separate words in ‘éomiposition, wi far ag it is desirable to divide 
them. It will readily be sewn where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary way, at the end 
of a line, as divided in tho original Texte to jwdicate that the word runs on fato next. line; 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
where absolutely necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texts. 


A double hyphen is used to sap. words in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
one sige being joined together wah é euphonic rules of samdhi, Where this double hyphen is used, 
it is to be understood thai a tinal consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and- rowel, 
Sthogteae ore ae og at wrayer pmo Where it 14 not used, it is to be understood of the 

ography. of the » that, accor to the stage of the alp the final consonant either 
eh ce ed brok fave Chek ara oldest. of the alphabet, was used to indicate a 
eongonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the istinct sign of “iaf ab asbeas rer ee fie and 
that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initial form. In the transcrip roneere 
texts, the double hyphen ia probably ; except where there is the sari of final an 
initial vowels. But. in the ihe teanaccighion of crate of epigraphical records, the use of this Fon is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the puleographica cal standard of the orig 

Etc dbersden fein mom or which indicates the elision of an initial a, is bot ay to be met with 
in inscriptions. Whare ifdon. oconr, it is most conveniently represented by its own Dévandgar! sign. 

So also prastios has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordinary Dévandgari marks of 
punctuation than to ee the English signa for them. 

Ordinary brackets are used for corrections und doubtful points; and aq brackets, for 
letters which are damaged and yee ot ine original, Pre bine Cen illegible, can 
be supplied with certainty. An sohentick attached to letters or marks of punctuation in ac 
aes indicates that those letters or marks of Legrieg sp were omitted altogether in the original. 


to read. When any letters in the orig bie aed coast be th : 
represented, in metrical passages, by mae Cong or abort ma eH ais ein hep had = 
im prose paseages, by points, at the rate, usually, of two for each akvhar or ayllable. 
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NOTES ON THE BURMESE SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, 
BY MAJOR E. Cc. TEMPLE. 
PART I. 


J OME time back, when enquiring into the methods adopted by the Burmese in Upper Barnia 
in working out their horeacopes and astrological cnleelations, which sre essentially 
Hindu in every feature, I was led to learn their ideas of arithmetic, and as the subject appears 
to me to be likely to lead to an interesting series of investigations, I give my noteson it now, I 
should mention that the system now amdler discassion is that of the Phéngyis or Burmese 
ge ment il and of the astrologers, who are called Pénnda, i. e., Pugiyas or 
ans, and are usually considered to have emigrated from Manipur.! 


it seems to be certain that the Burmese obtained what mathematical knowledge they 
possess from their priests and astrologera with their religion and civilization generally, and that 
it is direotiy of Hindu origin, whether it came from Ceylon or throngh the hills about Mani- 
pur. They have words of their own, of non-Hindu origm, to express numerals, but in their 
arithmetic they are taught a series of words which are corruptions of the PAli numerals, 
and it may be noted that, in ordinary life, fur ordinals, so faras they express them at all, they 
adept Pili derivatives of » like wature. I have observed also that as surely as a Burman, not 
filled with European school learning, is given a problem to do that at all puzzles him, he will, 
while doing it it in his head, mutter to himself these Pali derivatives and not his indigenous 
pumerals, 

Now Mr, Sh. B. Dikshit informs me that asystem of arithmetic nearly corresponding 
to that of the Burmans is still, he believes, in vogue all over India among Hindu astro- 
logers. A similar system is, he says, at any rate, employed by them in the districts of the 
Koikan, Dakhan, Gujarit and Karnitak. At the same time, for mercantile and general 
purposes a system corresponding to the Esropean has been in use among Hindus from a time 
long anterior to the era of British role. On the other hand, nothing of the natare of the 
Hindu astrologers’ method of arithmetic has, so far as I know, ever been adopted in Hurope? 


In Burma, however, the method of the astrologers was, I believe, the only one known, 
until the arrival of the Christian Missionaries and the establishment of a Government Educa- 
tional Department. If this belief is correct, the Burmese did not share the advance in 
mathematical science made by the Hindus, when they adopted for ae purposes what we 
may call the European system of arithmetic, whatever the date of the 


option may have been, 
Precisely the samo thing appears to have happened in Ti 













: for, whatever the truth 
or the real date may be, there appears to be no doubt that the Tibetans ‘claim to have received 
their mathematical knowledge directly from India with their religion in the second 
century B. C., and, when I was, about a year ago, explaining the Burmese arithmetic on 4 black- 
board before the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta, Babu Sarat Chandra Das, C. 1. E., the 
Tibetan scholar, at once recognized portions of the Burmese system as still current in 
Tibet. With the Babu was a Lima, who further shewed on the board that the system taught 
him in the indigenous monastic schools in Tibet was much the same? 





# Pani eommonities in Mandalay Tow seiat Sosdes igh ae lore commanioation with Manipar through 'nieai- 
7 ir race, who travel backwards and forwards. They are very particular in retaining pority of blood aod family 
| t 


2 Mr, Dikshit has been kind enough to farour me with seroral comparative notes to this paper. These will be 
found in tha footnotes with his initials attached to them. 

| The absence of any but the astrologers’ system in Burma may prove to be an exceedingly intereeting point, because 
it may be discovered that the Harmanse procured their arithmetic from India sta date anterior tothe secular system now 
io uae, and it is not likely that their knowledge of arithmetic is older than theit other knowledge imported from India, 
i, #, if ia pot likely to be older that tha seventh century A.D, If this should tarn oct to be the truth it would fiz » 
date before which the aduption of the secular system of the Hindus could not have taken place. 


i 


— 
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To trace ont the origin of the dual system of arithmetic found among the Hindus, and the 
time at which each part of it was adopted, would be a most interesting subject for enquiry,* 
rendered all the more so from the fact that everything about the astrologers’ system 
points to great antiquity, It is essentially on system adapted to mental and not clerical 
processes: it is not, as used, capable of undergoing checks as the calculations proceed nor when 
they are completed: it is not adapted to the calculation of fractions: it works out easily by 
adopting, not the decimal notation, bat the natural one of setting down numbers as they are 
spoken, and it demands the least mental exertion compatible with calculating at all. For 
instance, under this system it is not necessary to learn by rote to multiply beyond nine 
times nine, and in the Burmese monastic schools, and I am told im Tibet also, children are not 
taught to multiply by heart beyond that point. 'To the present day, the very crudest notions 
of arithmetical notation largely prevailin Burma, and, even in Rangoon, carts, bags and other 
things containing articles in quantities may be seen marked thas: — 1000100309 to represent 
one thoosand one hundred and thirty nine, = 1139. In upper Burma mercantile accounts are 
frequently kept by the ordinary people in this way,5 

To explain, except by ocular demonstration, such a matter as a method of arithmetic is an 
exceedingly difficult thing, and it may be that I have failed to make myself plain in the follow- 
ing pages. Atthe same time, it would seem that the best mode of explanation is by taking 
typical problems in arithmetic and working them out step by step with notes, and this plan I 
have adopted. The difficulties in the way, however, have been rendered all the greater by the 
Burmese methods of working in practice. They invariably rub out the results of each step 
as they proceed intheir calculations,* and shew only the final one, just as a European child 
works on aslatc. Indeed, their system is not adapted to any other way of setting to work. 
However, for the present purpose, | have been obliged to devise a plan whereby each step gone 
through can be shewn on paper, 

The Burman does his calculations either on the ground in the dust, or on black parebatk.? 
Parabatk ia a thick coarse indigenous paper with a smooth greasy surface on which characters 
are written with a soft soapstone style, This leaves a white mark which is easily rubbed ont 
with the fingers. In either case each caleolation is erased when it is no longer required. 

The Batmans have varions names for arithmetical books, but all refer astrological calcula- 
tions to simple arithmetic, or to rule of thumb, The rules are embodied in théke or stifras, of 
which I hope some day to give renderings and explanations. They do not seem to be at all 
easy to procure. 


A small palm-leaf MS. procured from a Mandalay monastery contains five “books” on 
arithmetic :-— 

(1) Kéyyeung?, multiplication, Kt. drawing out nine, i, ¢, ascending to nine times nine. 

(2) Béliagd, astrological verses: 54 (written 54!) is one of the six rules of astrology. 

(3) Bébyés, astrological movementa, | 

(4) Néyisli, the revolution of the hours: nfyf, spelt dri, = nédi, yhesi or ghajikd, the 

Indian hour of twenty-four minutes, 
(5) San2hé, calculating fortune (by astrology). 


* Tt is to be feared that the indigenous mathematical writings will not throw mach lig the enquiry, becanse in 

need aatroiogical works and in the old Hindu works and MSS. on Mathematics we ave eet down for us in various 
forma of notation the resulta of calculations merely, and, eo far as Tom aware, we do Bet know how the calculators 
arrived at these resulta, In other words, we do mot know what the mental processes were by which they arrived al the 
resulta they set down on paper. We do not know in fact why, when an ancient maticinn tells us that 56 multiplied 
by 66 equals 3650, he know the result to be correct, or how he set to work on the multiplication. 

* 1a this custom we seem to hare a plain recaasat of the old Hinds numerical-symbol method of notation. 

* So do the Hinds satrologers. ~8. B. D. 

ads astrologers uss a wooden plank, which they cover with dost. This plack is called p4if, hence arithmetic 

is called piiiganita by Bhtakarichirye and others, Saralliga’s tinte:‘ohee-ailbumainle ta tice ner tacos oe 
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An spplication toa well known monastic calculator in Mandalay produced the following, 

(1) KiSgyaungilingd, multiplication verses, 

(2) Jéliaga, astrological verses. 

The enumeration of these “books” is sufficient to shew the extent and nature of Burmese 
mathematical science. They do not, in fact, reduce their rales of thumb to writing as a general 
practice, but hand them down orally and by ocular demonstration on the sand or in the dust 
about the monasteries,* 

Tt has been said above that the Burmsse system of arithmotic is especially adapted to 
mental processes. Now, in adding 325 to 896, Europeans and Indians begin on paper with 
the units and work on to the tens and hundreds. This is the most convenioné way, because each 
unit cipher of the calculation is discarded from the memory as it is jotted down, Thus 6 and 
5 are 11, put down 1 and carry 1; 1 and 9 are 10, 10 und 2 are 12, put down 2 and carry 1; 
1 and 8 are 9, 9 and 3 are 12, put down 12: result 1221, In each of the above processes the 
mind is not troubled with anything beyond the cipher to be carried forward. But the Bur- 
man reverses the process and commences by adding the hundreds, then the tens and lastly 
the units. He proceeds thus: 3 and 8 are 11, rub out 3 and 8 and pot down 11 2 and 9 are 
1], rab out 2 and 9 and pot down | for 9, and the 1] carried forward under the unit of ll, thos 
1116 ; then add the two 1 together, 1] and 1 are 2, rub them out and pat down 2 for the unit 

15 
of 11, thus 1216: 3 and 6 are 11, rub ont 5 and 6, and substitute as before, thus 1211 ‘ then add 
5 1 
the two 1 as before and substitute, 1221. Q. E. D. 

Now, for a paper process, thisisawkward ; but it requires leas mental effort than the European 
method, and it is that in use in mental addition all the world over. Rapid mental calcula- 
tions in Europe and Indian mental arithmetic are both done in this way. Thos a man in 
rapidly working out the above problem in his head will commence 300 and 80) = 1100; 20 and 
90 == 110, total 1210: 5 and 6 = 1), total 1221. The very rapid addition of account colamns 
common in banks is really achieved in the same way: the pounds first, then the shillings, aod 
lastly the pence are calculated oat, Thus to add mentally— 


£ a a, 
219 lv o 
241 7 ll 
678 14 2 

1240 0 l 


The operator will proceed thus: — £6 +2+S8=11:;7+4-4 | = 12,128; 8+1+9= 
JA, 1238: 2. 14 +7 + 17 = 38, £ 1-18, £ 1239-18: d. 5 + I] +- 9 = 25, 2s, 1 d., £1939 + 
£1 + 12¢., £ 1240-0.1, He then pats the result down, appearing to be able to calculate all 
three colamns at once, but, of course, he does nothing of the kind in reality. 


All the Burmese processes are worked in the same way. They begin with the large 

figures and go on to the units, rubbing out and substituting-as they procead, 
SS 

" Thave aemall book of 86 pages printed at the Hacthawaddy (Hansivat!) Press, Rangoon, in 168), and bearing 
the high-sounding title of Thamdhadibagi Bldiarigyd, which I take to mean “ Astronomical Writings [luminating the 
Maltitads.” S-igyl ia Burmese meaning ‘ writings." Adin = Veda, which in Burma means an astronomical, or, sore 
strictly, an astrological, work. The rest of the title represents the Pali Samdhadipaks This book contains « large 
somber of rules and methods fot many sorts of calculations, including the KéZgyaung?, béliagd, dic., notieed above. 
It would probably be well worth a detailed eramination, 

i It being remembered that he always works by a process of erasing the steps of his calculation as be proceeds. 
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‘ tracting process is a curious reversal of the accepted European method. 
Thus, take 78 from 95: — 70) out of 90 leaves 20 in my hand :!° 8 out of 5 Leannot take, sol take 
10 out of the 20 in my hand: 8 out of the 10 I have taken leaves 2 in my hand, I add the 
£ to the 5 which makes 7, so 1 have 17 in my hand. — Q. E. D. 


Multiplication is to the average Burman a science requiring much é@xertion of the brain. 
In its simplest form the principle adopted may be said to be the multiplicstior of each cipher 
of the multiplicand separately, from the large figures to the units, and adding up the 
results. Here we see the play of mental arithmetic again. Thus in multiplying 391 by 65 he 
multiplies 300 by 60 which gives him 18,000, then 3CO by 5 which gives 1,500, adding the 
results he gets 19,500, Next he multiplies 90 by 60 = 5,400, and 90 by 5 = 450, total 5,850: 
this added to 19,500 = 25,850. Then 1 x 60 = 60 and 1 x 5 = 5 which added together = 
65, and this added to 25,950 = 95,415." A multiplication of the two sama in European fashion 
will shew this result to be correct : thug. 

291 

65 

1955 

2346 


The sub 





25415 


The above explains the mental process only, The Burman in practice keeps the untouched 
ciphers of the multiplicand constantly before him, which obliges him to adopt the rales of 
thumb shewn on pagea 60 ff. injrd. 


In applying the principle of working from the large figures to the units for division, the 
Burmese arrive at a complicated process, but it has the advantage over all the rest of checking 
the calculation as it proceeds, : ) 

Suppose you are given 589 to divide by 27. In this problem to find the first cipher of the 
Product, which must needs be a multiple of 10, you can take 2 tens of the 20 of the divisor out 
of the 500 of the dividend ; and then as the full dividend is 589 and the full divisor 27 
can find your true remainder by multiplying 27 by 20 (the quotient jast reached) and subtracting 
the product of this multiplication from the dividend; thus 539 — 540 = 49. This ig the 
remainder after the first division. Yon have now to divide 49 by 20 to find the second cipher 
of the final quotient, and as this must needs be a unit Fou can take 2 units of the 20 of the divieor 
out of the 40 of the dividend; and then as the full dividend is 49 and the full divisor is 27, 
you can find your true remainder by multiplying 27 by 2 — 54. But 54 cannot he 
substracted from 49 and this shews you that you cannot take 2 units of 27 out of 49; you 
ean, however, take ] unit, leaving @ remainder of 22. Your two quotients then are 20 and 1 
with 22 over, which gives 21 with 22 over as the final quotient of the division.3 This result is 
correct, a4 division by the European method will shew; thus 

27 ) — ( 21 
49 
27 


e process of reasoning only. The practice is given below at 





™ As the Borman reasons. | 
wT The Barman, of course, goes through every addition, sabtraction and maltiplicatice, i his own fashion, 
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Now the Burman writes the result of a division exactly as we do; thus, 217;. He 
haa, however, so far as 1 could ascertain, no notion of using fractiona, except that he can by 
rule of thumb add } and }, or subtract } from }, and work simple problems like these. But 

as to adding } to |, multiplying } by 7, or dividing 7, by }, or eo haueg ok Pyeng hee 
than }, these are problems quite beyond his powers. His o i 
conception of them: thing bing ta bing, (of) three parta one park, Wf Biag thing B3ny, (of) four 
parts three parts. 

So far as relates to concrete matters, such as money calculations, division of property or 
land, and so on, the Burmans | found could work out simple calculations in proportion, 
but abstract questions seemed to puzzle them at once. I regret that I have not so far found 
any leisure to enquire into their processes. 


Tho following pages purport to exhibit by examples the actual arithmetical 
processes employed by the Burmese by rule of thumb, so far as they can be shewn on paper. 
PART IT. 

A.. ADDITION. 
To add 236 to 325, place the sams one under the other; units under units, tens under tens. 
and so on: thus, 3365. 
236 





Now commence by adding the first ciphers together in the head; thus, 2+ 8 = 5: and 
substitute the sum for the upper cipher of the addition ; thus: 525. 
36 | 
Now proceed in the same way with the second cipher, because 2-++ 3= 5, thus: 556 
: e 
Now proceed in the same way with the third cipher, but becanse 5 +6 = 11, i, ¢., more than 
ten, substitute thus : = 


Now, because 5 +- 1 = 6, add the remainder and substitute thos: 561. 





Demonstration by the European method is as follows :-— 
325 
236 
561. 
Tn the Barmepe method on the and, parabaik or alate, the processes “Bessey, hie 1 
be as follows 3 — (a) 325, (6) 525, (c) 555, (@) 551, (e) 561. is, they are 5 in 
236 36 6 1 


number. There is no check at all by the Bormese method, 


Example 3. Add 465 to 897, 
Proceeding na before in the case of the sums of any two ciphers which exceed 10, we 
get 6 processes, a8 shewn by the Burmese method ; thong: — 
(a) 807, (b) 1297, (e) 1257, (a) 1892, (2) 1858, (f) 1382. 


oi 
Demonstration by European method: 897 
465 
1362, 


———— ss sss 
8 ‘The Hinds processes are identical, ereept that the ciphers of the upper sum only are rebbed ont as the calculation 
proceeds, In sddition and subtraction, the Hinds astrologers commence from units. — 8, B.D. 
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Add in the head as before and substitute the result of each row of ciphers for the uppermost 
cipher of the addition: thus, because 7 + 6 = 13: 18 + 9 = 22: 224+ 4 — 28, write 
74 
45 
a3 


Theu because 4+- 2 = 6: 6+ 7= 13: 13+ 1 = ld, write 
2648 
14 
5 
3 


Now, because 1 + 6 = 7, write 
2748 


Then, because 3+ 5 => 8:8+4=12:12 + 8=20, write 
2740 
a 
Then add remainder and write 2760. 
Demonstration by the European method is as follows: — 
418 
a7 4 
723 





2760. 
The Burmese processes,’ which are 6 in number, are 
(a) 418, (b) 26178, (c) 2648, (d) 2748, (ec) 2740, (/°) 2760, 
74 l 4 4 a ) 


974 
645 45 6 5 
723 23 3 3 


Example 1. Subtract 78 from 95. 

To substract 78 from 95, place the subtractor below the integer: tens under tens, anita 
ucder units, and so on: thus, 05 
78 

| Then subtract the first cipher of the subtractor from the cipher of the integer immediately 

above it in the head, and substitute the remainder for the first cipher of the integer : 

thus: 25: because 9 — 7 = 2. ! iS ae 

768 


————_—_—_—_—_——_— = 5 
ee 
= 





™ In cases where more than two sums are to be added together, the Hindus do not quite follow the - 75s 
scribed. They ada the two lowest sums together and thes the result to the sum immediately abore itand eee 8 oD, 
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Now enbtract the second cipher of the subtractor from the cipher of the integer immediately 
ret it. But 8 cannot be subtracted from 5, so borrow 10 from the 20 of 25, and substitute 
tnog: 16. 
78 


Now subtract in the head the second cipher from the sum thus borrowed and, because 
1) — 8 = 2, set down the remainder below the cipher of the integer immediately above it ; 
thus: 15. 


a 
78 
Now add the remainder to that cipher of the integer and substitate the resalt thus: 17 
78. 
Answer; 17. 
Demonstration by the European method: 95 
78 
17. 


The Burmese processes, a8 shewn successively on the slate, sand or parabaik, are aa fol- 
lows: — (a) 95, (6) 25, (c) 15, (d) 15, (2) 17, (f) 17. Thos 6 processes are gone 
78 78 —~Ct«SRB’ gh hyp | 
78 
through before the result is arrived at.!$ 
Example 3. Subtract 9 from 232. 
The proceas just explained is always observed when the cipher of the subtractor is greater 


than the cipher of the integer immediately above it. Thus, in taking 9 from 22, aa 9 will not 
subtract from 2, borrow 10 from the 20 of 22 and anbstitute thus: 12. Then sobtract 9 from 


o 
the 10 thus borrowed and set remainder below the 2: thus 18. Now add this remainder to 2 
1 
9 
and substitute thus: 18, 
8 
Answer: 13, 
Example 3. Subtract 05 from 221. 


In this case by observing the above rules the Burmese processes as set down auccessively are 8 
in number, and as follows:—(a) 221, (6) 121, (c) 121, (4) 191, (2) 121, CA) 121, () 126. 
95 95 1 9 ; 5 


95 05 $5 
05 95 
Answer: 136. 
Demonstration by the European method: 221 
95 
126 





uN The Hindus place Ue siBdtctice ainvve't'tabegsr ad ‘pruned ss tie alt tke places whore “one will have to bx- 
carried,” as the English would phrase it, marking each with tha symbol +. Thus take 183 from 482 ; write 186, Now 6 


will not take from 2, and 4 will not take from 3, #0 write 184, and in the calculation add lto the land & thos marked. 


The substitution of the results of the calculation for the Sgures of the integer are made in the : 
Barmese system, and the process is othirwise tho same. — 8. B. D. ere en eee 
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Proceeding as before the processes are :—{a) 650, (4), 610, (c) 600, (¢ (e) 601, (7) 601, 
ing ee ge ONTO um) 00). 
There have been thus 6 processes. iii 


6500 
49 


‘6OL 
C, MULTIPLICATION. 
Example 1. Multiply 391 by 55. 
To multiply 801 by 55 the sums are set down thus pam: 


The rule is to set down the last cipher of the multiplier under the first cipher of the 
moaltiplicand, and the other ciphers of the multiplier in front of the last one. 
First stage : multiplying the first cipher of the multiplicand. 
First process : multiply the first cipher of the maltiplicand by the first of the maltiplier, 
setting down the resalt before the firat cipher of the multiplicand :!" thus 15391,17 
| 65 
The real rule is: — The ciphers of the result must be set down so that the last cipher of the 
rssalt is placed immediately above the multiplying cipher. The above process merely shews 
the resultant role of thamb, 
Second process: multiply the first cipher of the multiplicand by the second of the 
maltiplier, setting down the result thus!®: 15391, 
| 16 
Observe that the rule as to placing the resalt above the multiplier still holds good. 
Third process: substitute the last cipher of the result for the first cipher of the 
multiplicand: add the frst cipher of the result to the cipher above it and substitute 
thea: ais 


Now push the maltiplier forward one point and you are ready for the second stage : 


Second stage ; multiplying the second cipher of the multiplicand, 
First process; multiply the second cipher of the multiplicand by the first cipher of the 
multiplier, setting down the result!® thos: 16501.™ . 





The Hindu method of multiplication is practically identical with that of the Burmese. — &. B. D. 
*T In this cose the Hindus would keep the 15 separate from the-€91 to avoid confusion. —S. B.D. The Burmese, 
+. for aa I have seen them at work, however, write as I have shown in the text. —R. C. T. 3 

™ The Hisdas would not set down the second result in this fashion, but would add it to the fizet result, keeping 
in mind the proper places of the Ggures. Thos in this case: second result 15; Grat result 15; total 165, keeping it 
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Observe that the rule as to placing the cipher of the result over the multiplier still holds 
good. It will always do so. 
Second process : add the result to the ciphers immediately above them separately, and 
substitute thus : (@) 16091, (3) 11081, (¢) 21081. 
5 65 


55 6 
Third process : multiply the second cipher of the multiplicand by the second cipher of 
the multiplier, setting down the result thus: 21001, 
45 


Fourth process : substitute the last cipher of the result for the second cipher of the mul- 
tiplicand : add the first cipher of the result to the cipher above it, and substitute thus: — 


Now push the multiplier forward one point and you are ready for the third ar "ei 
21451. 
55 


Third stage: multiplying the third cipher of the multiplicand. 
First process: multiply the third cipher of the multiplicand by the first cipher of the 
multiplier, setting down the regal thos : 21451, 
5 
55 
Second process:add the resalt to the cipher immediately above it and substitute 
thas : (a) hese (6) 21501, 
55 


s 


Third process : matiply the third cipher of the multiplicand by the second cipher of the 
multiplier, setting down the result thus: 21501. 
5 
55 
Pourth process: substitute the cipher of result for the third cipher of the maultipli- 
cand, thus ; 21505. 
65 
Final Result ; 315065, 
Demonstration by the European method : 
591 
55 
1955 


ee 


In going through the above calculation the processes aotually shown snccessirely on the 
slate, sand, parabaik or other material by a Burman would be as follows : — 
a) 391, (4) 15391, («) 15391, (d@) 16591, (e) 165901, Cf) 16591, (9) 16091, (A) 11031' 
(¢) 391, (6) 15991, (0) 15901, (4) 16501, (@) 16801, (7) ny 9 . 25 





(i) at (/) stot (k) si () a (m) sare (n) 2 ah (0) yf 
BS 55 55 

‘p) 21501, (g) 21505, (r) 21505. 

(p) 5 (q) a (r) 


Thus he would have to go through 18 alterations of the ciphers before arriving at the reeuit. 
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Example 2. Multiply 789 by 69, 


By following out the processes explained above, in thia case the processes, which would be 
actually shown by a Burman in succession, would be as follows -— 


» (6) 42789, (c) 42789, ) 48989, (e) 48389, (7) 48999, (7) 42389, fh’ 52389, 
oi ee SB (@) a (e) o (f) 43 (2) 8 (h) 2 


69 69 69 69 
52189 j) 53189, (k) 53189, (F 53829, im) 53829, (nm) 53829, ~ ( 53329, 
(i) a % (i 8 (k) aoe: (1 eueite) rs (") *oman meh, a 
69 69 69 09 
(p) 54329, 54369, 54959, (#) 54341, (#) 5444], (u) 54441. 
(2) BABES, (a) 54868, (+) 54860, Co) SABAL, (0 54441, (6 
69 69 69 


Here then are 21 alterations of the ciphers before the result is arrived at. 
Demonstration by the European method ; 
760 
6o 
7101 
4734 
Example 3. Multiply 748 by 674, 

The processes gone through are precisely those explained above, but care mast be taken to 
observe the rule that the Last cipher of the result wust be sot down immediate:y Bbore 
the multiplying cipher, Thus in commencing, the first process js shewn thos; 
(a) gt: and the socceasive steps of the second process, thus: (6) 569748, (c) 509748, 

. 4 =i ? 








B74 874 
(d) wie ij and those of the third process thus; («) S007, (f) 609848, (9) 6o1g4g. 
97: : : 


874 B74 a7 
(4) e1lass. 874 
374 


Similarly the remaining processes are shown thus; (¢) 611848, (; 611848, (x) 1 
es 74”) 85548, (&). 643048, 


874 
S74 

(1) 643843, (m) 643648, (n) 646648, (0) 646648, (p) 646768, (9) 646768, (>) e4e> 
28 3 S74, te an arg 2 P4808, @) hig Aer: 
874 B74 ‘B74 
(+) 646168, (6 643168, (wu) 653168, (wv) 653168, (w) 658128, (2) 653728. (y) 653728 
7 1 R74 56 6 874 39 
874 874 874 874 874 

(2) 658759, (aa) 653752, | 

74 


nus 27 alterations of the ciphers have to be gone throogh before ihe + : 
arrived at. eo een® figal reels is 
emonstration by the European method: 





iy 
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Example 4. Multiply 391 by 555, 
In this case the alterations in the processes amoant to 19 thas :— | 
(a) 15 391, (8) 155391, (c) 165391, (d) 166591, (e) 166591, (7) 16659], 
cho 1 lo ooo : pa] 45 





555 555 555 
(g) 161591, (4) 111591, (i) 211591, () 211091, (&) 216091, (1) 216451, 
o I +45 a 45 555. 
555 505 555 oo5 555 
(m) 216451, (m) 216451, (0) 216951, (p) 216901, (g) 217001, (+) 217005 
| 555 555 555 555 | 
(#) 217005, 
Demonstration by the European method is as follows : — 
S81 
10665 
1955 
217005. 


Example 5. Multiply 12 by 12. 
Procisely the same processes are followed aa in simple multiplication. Thus in multiplying 
12 by 12 the successive steps would be shewn thus :— 
(a) 112, (6) 112, (ce) 122, (@) 122, (*) 192, (f) 142, (9) 144, (A) 144. 
Pee 2 ap gee hese aa 
12 12 12 
Here 8 successive steps are required, 
Example 6. Multiply 66789 by #9. 


With a single multiplier as above the steps would be as follows : — ) 
(a) 456789, (6) at (¢) yoke (d) i (e) boars, (7) s00ge: 
a i | | l 


a 9 9 9 
(g) 510389, (kh) 510389, (i) 510029, (7) 511029, (kh) 511002, (/) S110], 
Pasig is a aL 1 4 y 


(m) 511101. 
Here the Burmese process requires 13 ateps before it arrives at completion. 
D. DIVISION.** 
Example 1. Divide 689 by 27. 
To divide 689 by 27, set the firat cipher of the divisor beneath the first vipher of the 
dividend and the subsequent ciphers after it, thus: — a. * 


Then divide the first cipher of the dividend by the first cipher of the divisor in the head.™ 
and because 6 + 2 = 3, sct the quotient over that cipher of the dividend which is immediately 
above the last cipher of the divisor, thus: — 3 

6se. 
27 


.o — 





™ The Hindo processes of division are substantially the «mess the Burmese. — 5. B. D, 

™ Hindus asually learn by heart to multiply from 1 to 40, and even to 40, by 1 to 10; that is, a Hindu can at once 
give the anawer to 29 * 9. So no Hindu would in a case liky that in the text proceed to divide 6 by 2, but woald at 
onoo divide G7 by 27 and so arrive at the first cipher of the quotient. Of course, when tha divisor ia composed of more 
than two figures in dividing large sums the correct Airvt cipher in the quotient is not always found at once. — 8, B, D, 
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result from the first cipher of the dividend, and then, because 3 % 2 = 6 and 6 —6 = 0, sub- 

stitute the remainder for the first cipher of the dividend; thus: — 3 
o8e. 
7 


Then, to ascertain if the above quotient is the true first cipher of the final quotient, 
multiply it by the subsequent ciphers of the divisor and subtract the result from the ciphers of 
the dividend immediately over them in the head, and then if there is a remainder substitute it 
for the cipher of the dividend affected by the process ; but if there can be no remainder, i. ¢,, if 
the result exceeds the cipher for which it should be substitated, then the quotient is wrong and 
must be lessened. 2. g., in this caso 3 X 7 = 21, which cannot be subtracted from 08, and 
so 3 cannot be the troe first cipher of the final quotient and must be lessened. 

Begin again and try 2. Then the ciphers to ba set down are 2 

680. 
27 


Then, because 2 X 2 = 4and 6 — 4 = 2, after maltiplication with the first cipher of the 
divisor by the revised quotient, by subtracting the result from the first cipher of the dividend 
and substituting the remainder for the first cipher of the dividend, we have 2 
268. 

a7 

Next, the result of multiplying the revised quotient with the remaining ciphers of the 
divisor ia 2 X 7 = 14, which is capable of subtraction from the ciphers of the dividend 
affected by the process: i. ¢, 23 — 14 = 14, So substitute the remainder for the said cipher 
thus: — 

149. 
27 
So 2 is the true first cipher of the final quotient. 
Now set forward the divisor a point, thus : a 
149, 
a7 
aud proceed as before, dividing the ciphers of the dividend immediately over the fret 
cipher of the divisor; thus: 14+ 9 = 7, 


Set down as follows 27 
149. 
27 


Now multiply the first cipher of the divisor with the quotient thus obtained as before, and 
substitate the remainderafter subtracting it from the ciphers of the dividend affected, and, becouse 
2X 7 = léand 14— 14 = 0, set-down 37 bios 

09. 
a7 

Next proceed as before, to ascertain if 7 is the trite second cipher of the fin notient 
division, by multiplying it with the second cipher of the ahiecs and sadam ae ie 
trom the ciphers of the dividend affected by the process thus 7X ? = 49, which cannot be 

reacted from 09. So 7 is wrong, therefore try 5. ' 7 

Set down and proceed as before; thus : 25 

149. 
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| Now, proceeding as before, 2 X 5 = 10, and 14—10=4, Sosubstitute 4 for 14, and set 
down 25 
49 
27 


Then proceeding as before, 5 X 7 = 35, and49—35=14. So substitute 14 for 49, and set 
down 25 

14, 

a7 

Answer: 25 37’ 


27) 689 (25 
tik 
149 
135 
14 
| ! 14 
Answer: 25 37" 
Check is practised in the Burmese method in the same way as in the Enropean, vis. by 
multiplying out the quotient. 
The processes shewn in succession on the Burmese slate or sand or parabsik would 
therefore be :-— 


! 97 o7 a 97 (e) a7" (yf) P" (g) . (h) 08, (i) 149, 


os O14 Ose 

Bye gee ese St 
That is, 12 processes are necessary before the result is arrived at. 
Example 2. Divide 3965 by 172. 


PR as before, the processes gone through would be set down by a Barman as 
ollows :— 


(a) 8905; (@) 8065; (6) 0068, (a) 2088, (0) 1985, (bat, G) Bas, G) Bhs. BLE Oe 
eR Te ae ara are tee OSS OBS 


(k ses, (935 ! is 3 ° 
aes OSes Orne hy OF rw 


' i a 


noe us 
172) 3965 (28 
844 i72 


525 
616 


a 
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Example 3, Divide 708 by 95. een 
Here the processes would be as follows: (a) 703, (2) 703, (c) 703, (d) 73, (+) 83, (f) Got 
9 8 9 95 95 
33 
Answor : 156° 


Domonstration by the European method: 
| 38 
95) 708 (7— 
o65 9 


3g 
PART ITI. 
A METHOD OF CHECKING BURMESE MULTIPLICATION, 
In practice the Burmese do not check their multiplication, but it is capable of being 
checked on paper according to their systom of cipliering, by shewing the Processes as in the 


following tables, instead of in the manner given in the above examples. The figures shewn in 
italics are those that are struck out in each stage of the process of multiplication. 


Example 1, 391 x 56, 


First Stage, 
Final result . tiple’ Ginilaltecrade selena 16591 
Result of 2nd maltiplitation Susvestcgreye 65 
Multiplicand and Ist maltiplcation reer ©1589] 
Addition of 2nd Be Feet tas aareenier 1 
Multiplier ... SW dnisoseh KetendTuhvacsennss 5 
Final result ..cccéccsssscecsicepecese etessraseeses ve 21451 21505 
Result of 2nd multipliontion ... ote eanestpeibensut 45 -5 
Result of lst multiplication ....,.,.............. 210 50 
Multiplicand..........cecescesesesees a 16591 21452 
Addition of lat multiplication Sire Subhdg eas aus 45 5 
Addition of 2nd multiplication ,., fb ile 4 = 
Molbtplieesicist See sc iioeces ~ oo te 
Example 3. 789 x 69 
Final result . iia (tettteseseteysscane 45389 
Result of 2nd ‘Multiplication eee aseeeensecktins Bd 
Multiplicand and Ist multiplication .. vee «=: 42789 
Addition of 2nd multiplication .......,.......... 6 
Multiplier .......0.00 OU ebeseneneeesessescceneeses nae 69 
Third Stage. 
Mikael remMlé -ceaccsiccbease: cis csbeieivsebicceeed §3829 . 
Reault of 2nd multiplication .< aiek §o 


1441 
Result of lst multiplication ...,............ ieee o3/ 436 
Multiplicand ....,. detvecene*siagaresres 485389 oda 
Addition of Ist multiplication rocenese: teats ‘one 45 od 
Addition of 2nd multiplication ..... caus heeseeens 7 4 
ate os cases aesvebtersnvcceecieen cae. 69 bg 
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Example 3. 749 x 874, 
First Stage, 
Final result PPP ir er rrr rit Tre tier Pr eer 611845 
Result of 3rd multiplication 2.......+:cicesesess. Ils 
Result of 2nd multiplication Sree Cent cee th eeeT ee 60 
Maltiplicand and Ist shel eatgpien cssttveeseas § S69748 


Addition of 2nd a OTe a aes d 
Addition of Srd neers Te saree Hate 2 
Multiplier... eearnian csiPba tassel ev eebnees B74 
Second Stage. Third Stage 
Final result . ctsetsesenseen,, O46708 653752 
Result of 3rd multiplication .., cegebidan ete. toes 76 52 
Result of 2nd multiplication ..,...... ea 66 Ta 
Result of lst multiplication .,....... SArohasmapas 43 531 
Maltiplicand ........ ferns csseconsesnces os §=6 OLIGAS 646769 
Addition of Lat moltiplication See ANSENCAERERiae a2 bd 
Addition of 2nd multi Seer sesh aa rua eae ae 2g 56 
Addition of Srd multiplication .............0c0. I 8 
MUTE PLiSr.. 0. sesnccsocsscesnenrtaccersvastepsseccvsace 874 74 
weeupie 4. 3091 = 5565. 
First Stage. 
Fisted repay. cvyetsnsticrnevéjaadache cacecbckacgleak 166591 
Result of Srd multiplication .,........cccecceees. bo 
Result of 2nd multiplication .. faccurdenpbaiatibe ont 6 
Maltiplicand and 1st multiplication ,.,,........ 153391 
Addition of 2nd multiplicntion . .......,........ mf 
Addition of 3rd multiplication ....20............ i 
Maultipliar — ....scsecsessese scscase: iihecrene: O00 
Second Stage. Third Stage. 
Final resnlt ..,... ses... teewterderescescsesersscees LG] 217005 
Reanlt of Srd maltiplication . SE : 45 5 
Result of 2nd multiplication .,.....0...:0.«s« has 60 700 
Result of lat moltiplication .....6..erresercnesss 2lf 9 
Multiplicand ........ nssiegesescesses  LOOOEL 216451 
Addition of lst minltipliontion’ . saanviaccuetiet dhe 45 & 
Addition of 2nd multiplication ..............:+ ‘ 45 a 
Addition of 3rd Paap Hoa vpetduepe) carved co] ~ 
Multiplier  ......ec0cessos- Be (sways cceuepaewenke ooo ooo 


Example 6. 123 x 13, 
First Stage. 2nd Stage. ord Stage. 


Final wom. ciceriecncreasecugeioaearsaas su gacnecspe 122 142 144 

Result of 2nd multiplication .., siakenbabeces z + = 

Multiplicand and Ist maltiplication ievasakeaed “Yr 1/2 123 142 

Addition of Ist multiplication ., oiphiekr aia I 2 -= 

Multiplier LL et) eee eee ee 13. 12 12 
PART IV. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE ORIGIN OF THE BURMESE ABITHMETICAL 

METHOD. 


It is explained, on page 54 above, that the ordinary Burman still writes his 
numbers a8 he speaks them. Thus he will write 1000100309 for 1139. 
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This peculiarity yields a possible explanation of his system of arithmetic, which 
would appear te have arisen from this method of notation. 

Let us take one of the addition problems already explained : add 325 to 896, These 
sums he would write as followa: 300205 and 800906. Then we get, putting the nanghts 
which are meaningless according to the decimal notation, in italics for clearness : —~ 

90 + 20 


1000100 


Added total 


ni uw 


ee 
Added total = 


In this way we see that even on paper the problem works out naturally in the 
Burmese fashion, 


Now let us subtract 73 from 95, writing the sams as 708 and 905. Then we have 





90 — 70 = 99 
20 — 10 (borrowed) = 10 
5+ 2 = fF 


added total of last two items = 107 ( = 17). 
Here again it will be seen that the Burmese method of subtraction works out 


naturally. 
Turning. to multiplication we have to multiply 391 by 65, written 800901] and 605. Then 
io x w= 108000 | 
SOM 5s 10500 





added total ....cccccc-consssscesecee 109000300 





oo x = 40050 
total of first and second stages... 20500080050 

1x #@= 60 * 

1+ 56= 5 








total of second and third stages. 2035000400105 
Or, in decimal notation, 25415. Thus it will be seen that the multiplication system is 
merely the logical result of what may bo called Natural Notation, 
Lastly for division, let us divide 599 by 27, written as 500809 and 207. Then 
20 into 500 in terms of ten = 20: 
then 207 X 20 = 50040: ic stage. 
and 60040 from 500809 = 4090: : 
20 into 40 in terms of ten = 2: 
then 207 * 2 = 504: 
and 504 will not subtract form 409 : r second stage. 
so 2 is wrong and wo must work with 1: 
Therefore 20 into 40 in terms of ten =]: 


then 207 * 1 = 207: third stage, 
and 207 from 409 = 999 . : 
Therefore the answer is obtained by : 


20 + 1 = Q1 with 202 over 
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Or, in the decimal notation, 212. Here again the Burmese method works out 
naturally and clearly. 

This argument seems to shew us how the system arose naturally ont of a system of 
notation which was merely one of writing nombers as they were spoken, If this be the fact, 
its antiquity is beyond doubt, and we are thus brought face to face with what may be oe 
genuine sample of primitive mathematics. 





SANSERIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M E.A.8., C.LE. 
No. 194.— An Onp-Kananese Inscription at Kotvr. 

‘E6tor is a village about twenty miles in a north-westerly direction from Saundatti, the 
chief town of the Parasgad Taloki or Snb-Division of the Belgaum District, Bombay Presi- 
dency. 1t is entered in the map, Indian Atlas Sheet No. 41, as ‘Kotoor,” in Lat. 16° 1’, Long. 
75° 2". The present inscription, now brought to notice for the first time, is on a stone tablet 
on the south side of a temple or shrine of the god Paraminanda in a field, Survey No. 6, of 
this village. I edit it from an ink-impression made by my own man. 

The surface covered by the writing is irregular in shape; the extreme measures are 
about 2" S' square. There are no sculptures on the stone. — The characters belong to the 
transitional period of the so-called Old-Kanarese alphabet ; and may be allotted, approximately, 
to the ninth century A.D. The size of the letters varies from }” tol}. The engraving 
is bold and excellent. It may be noted that the j is formed in two ways, see, for instance, 
jetya and rdja, line 1; so also the m, see, for instance, mati and mana, line 2, Also, in several 
instanees a distinct form of the lingual d is used, as compared with the dental d; see, for 
instance, nedadu, line 3. — The language is Old-Kanarese ; and the record is in verse through- 
out. — In respect of orthography, the only point that calls for notice is the use of 8 for © in 
the Sanskrit word wfra, lines 4 and 9; though the » is preserved in eaiaa, line 1, and tirdjita, 
line 2. The other peculiarities, — ¢. g., saméu for gambhu or éaiibhu, throughout, except 
perhaps where it is used in line 8 as a name of Siva ; mij-ehche for nij-échchhe, line 5; nivirtti 
for wivritit, line 15; and sentdea for sari(dehe, line 16, — are linguistic, rather than orthograph- 
ical; and are customary in the adaptation of Sanskrit words in Old-Kanarese. 

The inscription belongs to the class of virgals or vira-kallus, * monumental slabs of heroes.’ 
It describes how @ Saiva ascetic named Sambu, i. «. Sambhu, performed the ceremony of 
walking through the fire, and then stood in it till he was burnt to death, It mentions a 
Chajukya prince named Parahitarfja; in which word we have, of course, a birwda, rather 
than s proper name, It is not dated; and the name of this prince is not known from any 
other record. But the inscription is to be referred, on paleographical grounds, to about the 
ninth century A. D.; and Parahitarija was doubtless one of the Chalukya chieftains who must 
have survived, and would probably be entrusted with subordinate authority, during the period 
of the Rashtrakiita supremacy in this part of the country. 


TEXT.? 
Sri-jara-yntamge Parshita-rajarhge Chalukya-varhbad=itamgo lasa- 
(d-ri}jite-gupamge Sambu  viriij!(ji)ta-mati-véle-gon a —s bhaya-rahita-manath [1] 


Jndi  rajntédarad=alkade tada-dadisade © nadadu  dahanana{in] vola-gond=é. 
gadisade chintisi mansdol=Mridana nagumvige piyda Sambuve biram )| 
Kichchin-olag=ilda Bambu nij-écheheyin=oladér=iveiirim=end=anunayadimh 
bichchalike-verasi manadol=mechchi Mahésvaranan=alli chintisut-ildar 1) 
Pogalalk=alambame«app-olpugalane tanag=avane ‘si(e4 svatam-madi dhaga- 
t The form of m that ia used im thie word, is the one that is linble to be'imistaken for ro, or sometimes re; see onts, 
Vol. TIX. p. 431, note 53, 1 From the ink-impreasion. 2 Metre, Kanda; throughont. 
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kole nage moga[dijm [‘Sajm[bhojvane Sambu neneyutt-ildam I 








8 ddhagita dikhi sekeya 


o Sambugame=achintyam=iytu gupamebageyalkeuln . .. . .4 biramaneidan=avo/ m] 
10 [mojm-bagedu pogala'l-arivom Sam[bu)van-ambndhi-[vajrita-dharanitalado! i 
Ii Maon-negalda vélevadicharum=inn-apporum-igad-ullorum bagevodeavar 
12 ninnsaunare ninn-annare ninn=annare ninage nine _—doreyay=Sembt 11 


13° Charcheh*-Adyaty Bhuvana gunsth bechch-ire tannol=samantn Sambu niténtam 
14 kicheham pokkndan={ jagam=achchari-valt-adane nudiyut-irppudu michcha{m] 1 


15) Urigeoddi meyyan=alkade parama-tapodhana-nivirttiyind=ildu Mahé. 
lt svarapane chintisi © divy-ipsaraseyar<oda neradun Sambu nantésad-ildam (I 
TEANSLATION, 


Having declared (/js) resplendent determination to the king Parahitaraja, who is endowed 
with fortune and victory; who is of the Chalukya lineage; (and) who ix possessed of 
pleasing and splendid virtues, — Sambu (became) free from opprebension in (iis) mind. 

(Line 3) — A brave man indeed (was) Sambu, who, fearing not the shower of the fire,? 
delayed not, but ran up and fanned the flame: and then without any hesitation, having thought 
on the god Mrida in (Ais) mind, with smiles passed through (:f). 

(L. 5) — When Sambu of his own free will was in the fire, (the people) expressed disappro- 
bation, saying, in sympathy, (fo the flames), “ Be quenched ; '® (6ut), with great happiness in 
(i#) mind, there be remained, thinking of (the god) Mabéivara, | 

(L. 7) — When the crackling fire, having appropriated to itself, once and for ever, those 
geod qualities (ef Ate) which were too great to be enumerated, began to acquire heat, — with 
« smiling face,'° Sambu continued to think upon (the god) ‘Sambhu. 

(L. 9) — When it is considered how inconceivable were the virtues of Sambu...., . . 
‘+ + + « » this heroic deed,—who, on the surface of the earth surronnded by the oceans, could 
foretell and describe Sambu P 

(L. 11) — Verily, neither those who have lived in days of fame gone by," nor those who 
shall be in the future, nor those of the present time, — (even) if they were to think (of it),— 
could say!? (This deed ts) thine, (or) thine, (or) thine ;" (for), art not thon indeed, O Sambu t, 
the (only) standard of comparison for thyself ? 

(Li. 13) — (The whole of) this world, — struck with amazement at the fact that, when the 
virtues of (the, god) Bhava, headed by concentration of the mind in deliberation," developed 
to (weA) eminence in him, Sambu thus completely entered into the fire, — will for ever be 
talking of it, 

* Letters representing two short-syllable instants, are illegible here, Asa matter of fact, there is room for four 
or Give syllables; and there was probably a break in the writing, owing to some fault in the stone, a4, for instance, 
between the Iaat two akshares of line 12. : 

* This [a was at first omitted, and then was inserted, rather small, on the top line of the Writing. 

* The prdeo is not quite perfect here, owing to the r in the second akshara. But the composers of ancient 
poetry donot seem to have boon altogether so particular in this rewporct as those of subsequent times, 

t | cannot find any dictionary authority for rendering rajatidara, lit, ‘silver-belly," by ° Gre;' but I do not 
ee what other moaning can be given to the word. — Jo‘i seema to be the Ranarese jaci, jadit-male, * incessant rain, 
«mall rain.’ Strictly, it ought to have an aceusstive onding, instead of being in the crude form, 

i. ¢. Siew. He is called Mahféyora in lines 6 and 15-16, Baribhu in line 8, and Bhava in line 13, 

* 1 do not see how to render the word feu, ‘these’ (nom. pl), in thie sentence, 9 [ip amiling with (Ais) face," 

1 In edlevadicharum, we must bave the affiz icha,* one who is born at, or lives at’ (eee Nigavarman's Kartdtake. 
bhdeAdbhiuhana, sutra i76, and Késirija's Sabdamanidarpana, siitra 200; in both of which, however, it in attached 
only to names of places, except in the word alaricha, ' born or living in the water-lily, i, ¢. Brahman ‘): But I do 
not eee bow to explain the syllables vada ; unless the affix is in reality attached. in some instances, to the genitive 
case, and we have here a genitive form eéjevada, instead of vfleya, analogous to Mirandsiwada for Mrandsiya (ees 
ante, Vol. XIX. p. 145, note 6, which illustrates also a locative case formed in the sume way). 

1 it, “ indeed they do not my.” 

Mm Or, instead of charchch-ddyath, perbapa we should read “ddyam, i, «. *éohyarm, and translate “ the unfathom.- 
able virtues of (the god) Bhaya." . 
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(L. 15) — Having fearléssly offered his body to the flames; having behaved with the 
resigoation of a most profound ascetic ; (and) having meditated on (the god) Muabéévara; 
Sambu attained union with the nymphs of heaven, and became content, 





A NOTICE OF THE GULABNAMA, 
BY E. REHATSEK. 
(Continued from Fol. XIX. p. 363.) 

The Rajis Suchét Singh and Hira Singh, who worked in perfect unison in punishing 
the rebels, now raised Dalip Singh to the throne, with Hira Singh for his prime minister, but 
in a few days the old discord between uncle and nephew broke out again. Their quarrel had 
originally arisen thus. The Raji Suchét Singh rented the ‘ildga of Jaarbta from the government, 
while the Raja Hira Singh bad been presented with it ag a ydgir. The late Dhyin Singh had, 
however, succeeded in keeping peace between them, but they now came to open hostilities and 
bloodshed, the chief reason for which was, that the RAji Hira Siigh had entrusted Pandit Jalla 
with the | ion of most of the political and financial affairs and the pandit had demurred 
to the wish of the RAéja Suchét Sitgh to increase Rai Kééri Singh's jayir. The Raja Suchét 
Siigh was farther displeased because Pandit Jalli had captured and slain Bhij Girmukha 
Siigh and Miir Béli Ram, the aceomplices of Ajit Singh in the murder of the Réjé Dhyin 
Siigh, aa he foresaw the danger entailed by such an act. He, however, strangely enough, put 
aside all the ill-feeling he entertained towards the sdherenta of the Sardir Lahndé Singh and 
associated with them, which behaviour disgusted Hird Singh, 

Gulab Siigh, informed of this discord, left Jammiii, and started for Lahér. When he 
arrived and balted near Shibdara, the Rajis Hiri Singh and Suchét Singh, and all the notable 
Sardira came from the city to meet him. In Lihér he attempted to effect the supersession of 
Hiri Siiigh, by inducing the Sardirs and R&jas to entrust Suchét Singh with the administrati 
of the government, but they almost unanimously, although politely, refused to comply. He then 
departed with Suchét Siigh to Jammia, having no dopbt during his brief sojourn in Lihér become 
fully acquainted with the critical state of affairs, and prognosticated therefrom that new contests 
might soon arise from which it would be best to keep aloof. Having no offspring, and no hopes 
of obtaining any, Gulab Singh adopted shortly after his return to Jammin, Ranbir Biigh as his 
son, Meanwhile the Raja Hira Siigh not only refrained from allowing the young Mahhrajé 
Dalip Siigh to acquire any influence whatever, but made Pandit Jalli his chief counsellor. 
This man incurred great hatred by his tyrannical measures, in consequence of which two of the 
chief officials of the administration, who foresaw that disturbances would arise, retired from it. 
These were Pagir 'Asizu'ddin, who, leading the life of o recluse, ceased to associate with any 
one, and Sardar Lahn& Sitgh, who abandoned his position and departed to Benares. 


Meanwhile the troops of Gulib Siigh, commanded by Diwin Hari Chand, remained 
encamped in Shahdara, to be employed in case of need by the Raji Hiri Siigh. But as Pashéra 
Singh, son of Raojit Singh, entertained rebellious designs and had occupied the fort of Sialkat, 
Gulib Singh besieged it, with the aid of the Diwin Hari Chand, and the prince fell into their 
power. R&ja Suchét Singh, who aspired to supremacy, had meanwhile been corresponding 
with the officers of the Khilsa army, The Diwan Jawahir Singh at Libir aided him in this 
matter, which ended in the officers secretly inviting Suchét Siigh to come to the capital, 
Accordingly he prepared to do so with his intimate friends, Rii Eiri Singh and others, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Guliib Siigh, who at last besought and entreated him in a private 
conversation not to venture upon so dangerous an undertaking, which must in all probability 
terminate fatally, and taking off his own turban, placed it before him, but all to no purpose, 
Bachét Singh mounted a fleet charger on the pretence of going hanting, but was overtaken by 
Miia Ragbir Singh and the Diwin Hart Chand, who both endeavoured in vain to persuade him 
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to return. He reached Simba in three hours, which is six farsang/ distant from Jammih. There 
he took leave of his haram, and on coming ont of it received a letter from Jawahir Sifgh to the 
purport that he had succeeded in bringing over the whole Khalsa army to their side. ‘This letter 
so re-assured the Raja, that losing all caution he left his forces, which amounted to between 
three and four thousand men on the road, and hastened with cnly a few troopers to Lahér. When, 
however, he arrived in the vicinity of the capital with a retinue of 45 men, some of whom 
werearmed and some not, he was informed that the Khalsa troops, greedy for money, desired to 
attack him, and that he ought to turn back. But he replied that it is not the part ofa brave 
man to retreat from a battle-field, whereon Rai Kééri Siigh suggested that it would perhaps 
be better to fall back in the direction of Firézpiir, and there to prepare for the struggle, or to 
go to the Shilimar garden at Lahér, and wait for the arrival of his troops. But he stoutly 
refused, and at last halted in Déri Miii,! where Jawihir Mall made his appearance and went 
away after conversing on various topics. Next morning the Khalsa army, amounting to more 
than 60,000 men and nomerous artillery, came up and snrrounded the locality on three 
sides. Thereon Rij Suchét Siigh prepared to sacrifice his life, performed his ablotions, put 
op new clothes, and adorned himself with costly jewellery; and as the gardener happened tocome 
up with s basket full of beautifal flowers, ho took one for himself and presented with his own 
hands one to Kééri Sigh and one to Diwin Bhim Sén. Shortly afterwards the fire of the Khilen 
troops began, and the roof of the building in which Suchit Sigh happened to be with his 
companions gave way. His swift charger was then bronght to him, but he refused to mount it, 
and preferred to die fighting on the spot. Kééri Siigh was cnt down by a sword, Diwan Bhim 
Sén fell shot by a gun, Nihal Siigh being afraid of his life ran away, and the Raja Suchét Siigh 
valiantly defended himself with his sabre, killing several of his Khalsa assailanis, but at last 
snecumbed. In this catastrophe, says our author, Suchét Siigh left a record of his name to 
be for ever remembered with praise, and Hira Siigh's with reprobation, As to Pandit Jalla he 
proved ever ungrateful and dishonest towards Suchét Siigh, not only whilst alive by plotting to 
encompasa his ruin, but also by preventing Hiri Siigh after his death from observing the 
usual ceremonies of mourning for him. It is also alleged that when in the last emergency the 
artillery had been drawn up, and Colonel! [ih Bakhsh, the commandant, asked for orders, Hira 
Singh remained silent, but Pandit Jalli insisted that it should fire, in spite of the remons- 
trances of the Colonel, Diwin AjudhiA Nath, Sidhi Singh, and others. 

When Gulib Siigh was informed of what had taken place, he bewailed the death of 
Suchét Singh, the ladies of whose Aeram at Jammin, Samba, and Rimnagar immolated them. 
selves. The R&jA wes born in St. 1858 and killed in St. 1901,? and so was 43° years 
old when he bade farewell to the world. Pandit Jalli advised Hira Siigh to confiscate his 
jégirs, but his Rinis, who were his heiresses, had at the time of undergoing sati bequeathed 
them all to Gulab Siigh, whom their husband had in his life-time cherished and considered 
as his adopted son, and intended to be his heir, Gulib Singh, foreseeing that troubles 
would arise on this subject between himself and the Riji Hira Singh, therefore at once 
despatched the anthor's father with Pandit Charan Das to Lahér, to arrange matters by claim- 
ing from the darbir, Sambé, Suchétgarh, and the districts rented to the late Raja. Pandit 
Charan Dis who was an elder brother of Pandit Jallé did his best to persuade him to consent to 
the proposal, but he obstinately refused, and as Hiri Singh had entrusted him with the 
management of affairs, no impression could be made upon the Raji, whilst other notables who 
were favourable to the claim dared not open their mouths for fear of J alli. So the two envoys 
returned without effecting anything. Scme time afterwards, however, the Raja Hira Siigh 
thought proper to send Rajd Dini Nith, Bhai Rim Siigh, and Imamn'ddin as envoys to negotiate 
on this business with Gulib Sifigh. At one of their meetings Raji Dini Nath happened to men- 
tion the way in which the Emperor Aurangzéb ‘Alamgir had treated his father Shih Jahan, and 


* In Ch. 43 of the fafarnima, this locality is called Shfkh Kalléi, and is said to contain the a tet 
thikh Jamal, koown as Miih Kallin. 2A. D. 184g certain 
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Se Ee 
said that the Raja Hira Sigh stood in the position of father towards Gulab Sthgh, whereon the 
latter rejoined that in this affair there was no analogy with Shah Jabin, and compared Hint 
Siigh to Suchét Singh, who, he said, possassed. no experience of the world. Moreover, he said 
that if Hira Singh should think proper to attack him, he would find him quite ready to defend 
his possessions with the sword. The envoys, disappointed and frightened by this reply, left 
Jammits and returned to Lahér. Raja Hira Singh, with the view of confiscating the districts of 
Gujrat, Julalpiir, Piyd Didan Khai, &c., which had been rented to Gulab Siigh, and were in 
charge of his officials, and also of depriving him of all his possessions in the Patijab territories, 
despatched his army thither, some pollang.of which encamped at Eminibid, with the intention 
of attacking and plundering Jammun. Accordingly Gulab.Siigh collected bis army of brave 
Rajptite and issued. proclamations that all persons desiring to enlist would be welcome. The 
reault was that his forces increased considerably, and that even from Lihér many patriotic 
Rajpiits preferring- to. defend their homesteads rather than to gain money, joined them. This 
army, under the command of Ranbir Singh,’ and Diwan Hari Chand, encamped near the’ city 
of Jammai. However, the Raji Jawabir Singh negotiated with Hira Siigh, and induced him 
to nccept the districts of Simba, Such#tgarh, &c., and one-half of the property left by Suchét 
Singh, leaving the rest, and the rented districts to,Gulfib Sifigh, who thereupon sent Bandhir 
Singh, a youthful candidate for glory and dignity, to Lih6r, where the bond of peace between 
Gaulib Singh and Hird Siigh was cemented, 

At last the seed of evil, sown by Pandit Jala, ripened into fruit to his own destruction. He 
had kept under surveillance Sardar Jawhbic Singh, the brother of the Bibi 5ibiba Chandan, 
who took the first opportunity she could to apprize the officers of the Khilsa army that Jalli 
had exceeded all. bounds of propriety. Lal Bingh. too, although indebted for his high position 
to Hira Sigh, seconded her proposals, and presented himself with her, Dalip Siig! 
and Jawihir Siigh before the Khalsa army, adjuring it to destroy Pandit Jalli. According]. 
the Khalsa troops desired that Pandit Jalla should be surrendered to them by Hira Singh, whe. 
unwilling to comply, preferred te mount a fleet charger and to depart from Léihér, despite the 
warnings of several persons not todo so, Hira Sitgh and Randhir Sigh were, with a ami 
number of followers, overtaken at a distance of only a few farsangs from Libor, and werg ec 
alain fighting, and the head of the much dreaded and execrated Pandit Jalla, who was also 
one of the fugitives, became a trophy with, whieh. the. Khalsa, troops marched back to Lahé: 
This event took place in St, 1901,5 on Sunday the 8th (dwddasé) of the month Pus, When Goli: 
Sifgh obtained information of what had taken place, he was greatly shocked, and when Bagh») 
Sigh arrived from Lahr, bringing the head of that hopeful youth,* his grief was augmente: 
He refrained from communicating the sad tidings to the Mahjrini, the mother of Ranpdhi: 
who had not yet forgotten the death of Midi Udham Singh. 24 

Whilst stilt mourning for the loss he had sustained, Gulib Sifgh received information the 
Hira Siigh bad, some tame before his death, sent Shim Sifgh and Lal Singh to conquer J asrit: 
and other districts. At the same time too Lalé Ratan Chand Dugal and Babi Miah Sitp* 
arrived from, Lahér, bringing a message from Bibi @hand4a and Jawibir Singh, remindin » 
Gulab Siigh of what he and the late Rajd Suchet Sigh had endured from the iniquities of the 
Raja Hiri, Siigh and Pagdit Jali ‘Fhey were also held guilty of Misi Randhir's den) 
because having, like a youthful cypress tree, not yet attained the age of maturity, he would no 
listen to the Bibi's advice, and separated himself from Hiri Sigh. She proposed that whatev>; 
Raja Hid Sidgh had possessed, with one half of the property left by Raja Sachét Siigh, shows: 

‘be surrendered to her, but that Gulab Siigh should retain the districts and jagira he held wil) 





» "This in the first time tho lute, and father of the present, Mahhriji appears to have entered public life p).. 


Tain individual, ae will be seon further on, was killed with R4jA HtrA Singh, but is at the end of Oh. 4301 
the Zafarndma, where the episode in also narrated, ealled Sihan, the young son of Gultb Singh. 
+A. D. 1944, ¢ ‘The literal meaning is “of that young cypress; " and Rapdbir w mipan aot 
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the sanction of the preceding government. Gulib Singh feigned to comply with the demands 
of the envoys,-but resuried to the stratagem of bribing the Sikh troops stationed at Jasréta 
by the late Hira Siigh for the impending conquest of Chamba, and enlisting them in his 
own cause. He ordered also Ranbir Sidgh,’ who resided at that time in Rimnagar ‘as the 
successor of Such&t Singh, to prepare his forces for a campaign, and many other chiefs received 
similar instrections. The expected storm soon broke, and when the death of Hira Siigh 
became generally known disterbances took place in all directions. Some Khiilsa troops 
invaded the possessions of the Mahariji Gulib Siagh, and even besieged Jammfii, but were at 
last repelled. Negotiations then took plice amd Gulib Siégh indaced them by presenting 
every inan with five rupees to march back with him to Lihér, To their commander, General 
Méwa Siigh, he paid Rs. 25,000 in cash, and preserted him also with a horse and golden saddle. 
As the army was gradually approaching Lihér, several messages arrived from the Bibi Sahiba 
and the Sardar Jawahir Singh, expressing their displeasure, that, contaary ¢o their wishes, the 
army had allowed Gulab Siigh te accompany #. This became an oocason for quarrelling, and 
when the -Khila army arrived near Labér at Shihdara it was split info two factions, one of 
which continued to side with Gulib Siagh, and the other spurned all connection with him. Gulib 
Siagh now mounted elephants with some of his friends, intending to enter the city; bat a letter 
arrived from the notables of the court with orders to convey him to Lahr under astrong guard, 
and not to allow any of his friends to accompany him, The ignorant and simple-minded troopers, 
entrusted with the letter, gave it tothe uncle of the anthor, Diwin Nihil Chand, whoread itont to 
the troops in this fashion: —‘‘The Bibi Sahiba and the Mabarija Dalip Siigh strictly 
enjoin the troops to convey the Mahariji Gulib Singh into the city with demonstrations of 
honour.” When, therefore, Gulib Siigh made his entrance into Liahér with great pomp, the 
inhabitants crowded the roofs and doors of their houses, many expressing fervent wishes thet 
pothing untoward might befall him, as he bad already to deplore the loss of many of his 
relatives. He was taken to the house of the Inte prince Nan Nihal Sigh, where he found a strong 
guard appointed to watch him. It happened toconsist of men from a regiment that had, ona former 
occasion, been disgracefally routed by his own troops in Kaémir. This guard had ovdera not to 
allow any one to approach him except his Diwin. As soon as the party had alighted the Diwin, 
who was the author’a father, attempted to draw water from a well, and, having been 
mnsuccessful in the attempt, was reliered by a woman who had observed him from a distance. 
She procured not only water, but also food for the Mahiriji Gclib Siigh. The Diwéin then 
went in all haste-to the court of the Bibi $4biba, and repnesented that it waswsnal tosupply even 
a convicted criminal with food and drink, but that Gukib Singh, who was only under surveil- 
lance, had been provided neither with food, nor even with a bed to rest himself upon. 
Accordingly orders were immediately issued to supply him with all-necessarices. The membera 
of the court were unfriendly to Gulib Siigh and desired his ruin, but were also apprehensive 
that a faction of the Ebilsa troops might raise disturbances, in case any harm should befall him, 
His favourite Diwiin did the best he could to discover any mtrigues which might be carried on, 
and narrated every evening to Gulib Singh all that he bad ascertained during the day. One 
day be brought news that the court people intended to put the Diwin and the Warir Zériwaer 
Sigh to torture and force them to reveal where Gulib Singh ‘kept bis treasure, whereon the lates 
at once sent his wazir out of the way back to Jammili,and the Diwin promised rather to-sacrifice 
his life than to divuige where the treasures were. On another occasion the conrt Proposed to 
extort such a confession from Gulib Siigh himself. Their evil intentions were bronght to 
che notice of the Khiilsa troops, and they manifested their displeasnre, and Ratan Sifigh edvised 
the Raji Lal Siigh to release Gulab Siiigh somehow, or else they would certainly raise « 
disturbance. The Diwiin Dina Nath reported that they were already threatening to use violent 
measures im ase of non-compliance with their wishes. These rmmours disquieted the court, 
and in-order to propitiate the army, the Sardar Jaw@hir Sitgh next day took the Maharaja 
7 Bis sdopted son, the late Mabirijii Rants Singh, who died in 1885. 
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; Dalip Singh to bccn at a review of the. troops, which had been arranged to take. place 
in the plain of Midi Mir, On that cocasion, however, the troops demanded that the Maharaja 
Gulib Siigh, to whom they had pledged their howowr, and had promised safety when they 
brought him, should forthwith be allowed to retarn to dammiéiii; and as they threatened to kill 
Jawaihir Singh on the spot, and te pull Dallp Siigh down from his elephant, it became 
necessary to withdraw the guard, which had kept Gulab Singh prisoner, and to allow him to 
make his appearance next day ot the Coart of the Maharaji Dalip Singh, where he was questioned 
about the gold and property of the Raji Hird Siigh and the possessions of RAji Suchit Siigh. 
The court, however, continued to plot mischief against him, bat his friends who were much 
attached to him, as well as others whose affection he had won by his affability, kept him informed 
of what was brewing against him, and also of the presence of masketcers in the darbér, who 
might shoot him at any time, from theirambush behind a curtain,ata given signal, This put him 
on his mettle, and accordingly he onoday bathed in the river at sunrise, placed a saffron mark on his 
forehead, armed himself with a sabre and gan, and proceeded te the court where he found some 
nobles assembled, ineluting Sardir Jawihir Sigh, Lal Siagh, Shim Sikgh and others, each of 
whom, elated by his own importance, had armed retainers by bis side. They were surprised 
when he made his appearance among thom, and atill more at the manner in which he addressed 
thom, stating that le had long served under the late Mihirdj\ Ragjit Singh, and had fought in 
many battles, but as fate hal not willed it, no harm had come to him. Now, however, as they 
had, with the intention of destroying him, placed men in ambush to shoot him, after the manner 
of brigands, he challenged any brave and honourable mon in the assembly, desirous of shedding 
his blood, to step forth awd to fight him; and if no one felt able be would accept any two 
antaroniats, and dye the Boor ef the court with their blood, till he had slain every one in the 
assembly. The bravery of Gulab Sitgh being well known, and the Sardars, not daring to accept 
his challenge, remained silent, Not even Sardiir Shim Sihgh, who was distinguished for his 
valour, would fight, and became vory red in the face. The fire of Gulib Siigh’s ire was thereon 
qneuched by the limpid water of apology, as every one in the Darbar swore to be most amicably 
disposed towards him. 


Some time afterwards an attempt was made to poison Gulab Singh, by throwing 
pulverised diamonds into some snow and gugar-cane jeice, which it was expected he would 
drink, but having been warned by friends, he abstainod from mixing the sugar with the 
snow, saying that he could enjoy the snow alone as he was a mountaineer, On another 
occasion the court ordered Rakanou'llah Khin ef Rajiorl, and Faiz Talab, the son of Sultin 
EKhii, to wait on the road against the return cf Gulab Singh from the court and shoot him. 
They prepared for this deed by taking up a position, one very dark night with 200 men, on the 
read, which they knew that their intended victim must pass. It so happened, however, that 
-after the rising of the court, Gulib Singh went to the abode of a celebrated asoctic, and conversed 
with him for so longatime, that hia Diwin went home by another road. The miscreants, having 
got tired of waiting any longer, departed in single file with the matches of their firelocks still 
burning, when the Mabarija Galib Singh at last passed with lis retinue, wherean ther quickly 
took to their heels; but he had some of them captured, and these revealed the whole plot after 
the application of some pressure, Next morning Gulab Siigh sent his Diwan to the darbar with 
the captives as witnesses, but when the Diwin made his statement, the members of it pretended 
to be ignorant of the plot they had themselvesdevised. They complied, however, at his request, 
to remove the prisoners to eome distance, in order te set at rest the apprehensions of Gulab 
Siigh, and they were acoordingly deported in chains to Gobiudgarh, = 


Dissensions having arisen between the Sardar Jawahir Singh and the Raja Lal 8.ngh, 
most people concluded that if Galib Singh, whose bravery was well known, were to favour the 
claims of one of the disputants, if would be very difficult to settle their differences. The Sardir 
Muhammad Khii, who was well disposed towards Gulib Siigh, took the opportunity of remind- 
ing the Raja Lal Singh, that Gulib Siigh—of wh¢ee ambition and prodence he was aware, as well 
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asof his having gained the favour of the Khilsa troops by his affable manners and liberality — had 
been long sojourning in Lihér, and that as disturbances might ensue in consequence, it would be 
best to give him leave to depart to Jammti. Accordingly be was allowed to depart, but he 
refused to budge one step before the court had restored to him the districts he had been deprived 
of, and had granted Him perwdmas to that effect. His arrival at Jammiii was hailed with 
joy by the population, but whilst he had been in Lahr under surveillance, malcontents had 
profited by his absence, and disturbed the peace in his dominions. The raminddrs of Kishwar, 
instignted by the officials of Kasmir, had prepared the population for rebellion. Yisaf Khan, 
who was under many obligations to Gulib Siigh, ungratefully disregarded them, and Dilawar 
Singh, the disloyal son of Tégh Siigh, the preceding Rija of Kishwar, not caring for the troops 
of Gulab Sitigh, joined him, and they covjointly besieged the garriton of the latter in the fort of 
Diidh, but were at last driven away, Kaobir Sitigh was attacked ab Ramnagar, which he had 
garrisoned, by Nihil Sitigh, wastr of the late Suchét Singh, with his Khilsa troops. In the 
fort of Pitchh, the Diwan Karam Chand had to stand asiege from the rebels, whilst the 
district of Jasréta had already before fallen into their grasp. In fact it appears that certain 
chiefs of the Sikhs attempted to deprive Gulib Sijigh, whilst he was under surveillance at 
Lihér, of every portion of his dominions, nearly all of which they invaded. 


The Panjab army had, however, become demoralised by the machinations of ambitious Sardirs, 
who strove to attain supreme power with ihe aid of the troops, and bribed them by turn. This 
ig evident from the narrative of the struggles of the Sindhiiwalid Sardars, the Raji Suchét Singh 
and the Raji Hira Siigh. The prince Peshéra Singh, a son of the Inte Mabirija Ranjit Siigh, 
now once more appcared upon the scene as a pretender, and not being successful in raising 
disturbances at Sialkét, proceeded to Atak, of which he took possession. He was, however, 
induced to leave the fort by a stratagem devised by Chhatar Singh and Fath Khai, who swore 
that they would do him no harm. They slew him nevertheless by order of Jawdhir Singh. 
When the Khalsa troops were apprised of this murder, they determined to kill Jawahir Singh, 
sod forthwith took the Rija Lal Singh, the Raji Dini Nathand the Bakhshi, Bhagat Rim into 
eostody, The Sardir Jawihir Siigh was several days on his guard, but at last trusted the 
regiment of Avitabile,* which pretended to be faithful to him. Accordingly he took it as an 
escort and went with the Mahiraji Dalip Singh to Miin Mir, probably to witness a review of the 
troops, but they pulled the MabArija off from bis elephant, and stabbed Jawihir Siigh to death 
with their knives.* 


After the above event the Khilsa army despatched one courier after another from Lahér 
to Jammii inviting the Mahirija Gulib Siigh to the capital, but he found various pretexte 
and excused himself. The Lihér Court was now in great fear of the troops, because the Bibi 
Sabiba Chandan, breathing vengeance for the assassination of her brother, had instigated 
them to clamour for an increase of pay and other emoluments, and told them that the English 
intended to make a conqnest on the Pafjab side of the Satluj. The Khilsa troops, therefore, 
puffed up with pride and believing themselves to be invincible, loft their cintonments and 
encamped at Mini Mir, whilst their officers held a council in the Shilabigh and determined to 
march to the frontier. The Raja Lal Siigh also consented to this campaign, bub many others, 
considering it to be abreach of faith towards the English, remonstrated. Nevertheless, the army 
marched and began the campaign by plundering its own country, and finally reached the banka 
of the Satluj. The Bibi Sahiba wrote, in conformity with the intrigoes she was. plotting, to the 
M&hariji Gulib Siigh to proceed to the Péshiwar in order to regulate the administration of 
that district, whereon he sent a reply, warning her by no means to break the treaty of friendship 
with the English, and never to invade their territory, for fear of the gravest consequences. 

* This general's name is in varions pamnges of our Persian text spelt “2G yt, ol 591! aoa !ly3p2!, but in 
tho present instance “ ly3!, 
* These erects are narrated also in Ch. (4of the 2-faraima, 
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officers, that as the English authorities had in no way infringed the treaty of peace, it would 
be unjust to attack them without a cause, ‘The Sikhs, who wore ambitions and foolhardy, pai 
no attention to this late admonition and crossed the Satluj. On being informed that an English 
force had marched from Liidhiind to defend VFirdzpir, they determined to forestall it. Mr. 
[Major] Broadfoot, Avent to the Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, informed him of this state 
of affairs, whereon he ordered an army under Lord Gough to march, which encountered the 
Sikhs at Miadkt, where an action was fought on the Sth of the month Pah, St. 1902.10 
The Sikhs behaved gallantly, bat were routed, abandoning all their baggage, and their 
Commander-in-Chief the Raja Lal Singh fled, no one knew whither, After this defeat the 
Khilsa officers held a consultation, and some of them went to Jammili to ask Gulab Singh for 
advice, and he told them to keep the army stationary on the spot where it was, there being 
no occasion for restlessness in thea present state of affairs. No attention being paid to this 
advice, a bridge was constructed, which the troops crossed, and encamped on the other bank of 
the river. The Sardir Raychhéd Singh, who had been collecting troops in the DdAb, also arrived 
and pitched his camp at Phillaur on the banks of the Satlaj. The Khalsa troops also marched ina 
fit of bravery to Ladhian’ and burnt tho cantonment with everything it contained. The Raja 
of Lidwa, with his forces and seven pieces of artillery also joined the Raji (Sardar) Ranchhixl 
Singh. The English, who were vexed hy what had taken place at Liidhiini, were joined by the 
forces of the Maharija of Patiili. On the other hand Lal Singh Murari, who had on behalf of 
the Lahér government been regulating the administration of the district of Jasréta, joined the 
BK hilsa army by order of the court with the few troops he had, and the Sardar T4j4 Singh, who 
commanded the regiment of Avitabile did the same. Also the Raja Lal Siigh, who had fled 
from the battleficld, and boing ashamed had remained for some time in the Déib, was ordered 
to rejoin the army, and obeyed. 

Several officers of the army, — as already mentioned, — had arrived at Jammoa desiring the 
personal presence of Gulib Singh at the seat of war to direct operations and to give advice. 
One day these officers, who were fall of bombast and ignorance, quoted o hemistich in the 
Pafijibl Innguage, in which one of their aucestors had predicted that the Khiilea army would 
sit on the throne of Dehli, whereon Gulab Siigh remarked that he could not understand how 
the prophecy was to be fulfilled, the throne being very small, and the Khalsa army amounting 
to nearly 100,000 men ; and all present in the aassombly smiled. Gulib Siigh entertained the 
envoys most hospitably on the best of food, but delayed on varions pretexts to comply wth their 
invitation, and leaving his Diwin at Jammia to entertain his Etiesis, went occasionally to Riasi 
ona pretence of performing his devotions at the shrine of Bhiigavati, or alleging that the auspi- 
cious time for departure had not yet arrived, or spending some timeat Pirmandal. In fact, Gulab 
Singh was mt willing to join the Khalsa army without receiving an invitation from the 
Bibi Sahiba, which, however, at last arrived, having been brought by BabA Mahan Singh and 
Diwin Singh. The Mahirija Gulib Siigh also had written a letter from Jammii to Edward 
Lake Sahib, who sent no reply beyond a verbal messago that ‘‘ whoever wishes to 
ascend a high mountain must begin to climb carly in the morning,” Accordingly 
Gulab Singh marched with his forces, commanded by the author's father, Diwin Hart Chand, 
after sending a puricdna-to the officers of the Khilsa army, udvising them to keep 
it stationary, and arrived in Lihir, where he pitched his camp on the banks of the Ravi. 
There Bhai Rim Siigh, Raja Dini Nath, and other Sardirs who happened at that time to be 
in Lihér, received him on behalf of the governmont, and he made his appearance at court on 
the 19th of the month Migh, to be invested by the péshkdr of the Bibi Saliba with a costly 
robe of honour and the dignity of wazir. Then Gulab Siigh despatched parwdnas to the officers 
of the army to cease hostilities; but fate had decreed otherwise, for the Sardar Ranchhid Siigh 
Majithia crogsed the river and a battle had ensued, in which many of the combatants perished on 
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both sides, and although the Sikhs were defeated they made nineteen Europeans prisoners, Gulab 
Singh now wrote a letter of apology to the British officers, assuring them that the attack 
had been made in consequence of the Mahiraji Dalip Siigh's minority, and that according to 
the treaty of friendship with the late Mahirija Ranjit Sigh, peace ought to prevail. The 
letter having been delivered by Lali Chani Lil Harkibishi and Lala Anant Rim to Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who wrote a reply from the cantonment of Firgzpdr, dated the 11th February 1846, 
informing Gulab Siigh that it was not the intention of the Honourable East India Company 

to destroy the Sikh government, but only to repress the unwarranted hostilities which had not 
yet ceased, although the Sikhs had been defeated in four battles; and that if it should hereafter 
become necessary to punish the rebels further, the Court would be held responsible, Before, 
however, the envoys had even spoken, or this letter was written, the English forces attacked the 
Sikhs at daybreak, entering their trenches unawares, and a sanguinary contest ensued. When 

Téja Siigh, the commander of the Sikhs, perceived that they were beginning to yield, he 
destroyed the bridge across the river to cut off their retreat, but many of the fugitives leaped 

into the water and perished, as well as the Sardar Sham Siigh Afiriwala,"! who, however, 

fell on the battle field fighting bravely, while the Raja Lal Sitgh, who had before heard 

the roar of the English artillery, did not venture into the fray, but remained quietly sitting 

esconced ina corner. Qn that occasion Major (Sir Henry) Lawrence sent a few lines, dated 

the 13th Febrnary 1846, to Gulab Singh, to inform him that he desired to have a private 

interview with him, and urgently requesting him to make the necessary arrangements for that 
purpose. 

(To be concluded.) 





FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT NATESA SASTEI, M.F.L.S. 
No, 35. — The Komatti thet saits the Stake. 


In the city of Puiigantr there lived a merchant, of the Komnatti easte, named Ankubetti 
He had been very rich, but, having lost all hia wealth in speculative transactions, he was in vory 
reduced circumstances af the time that our story commences. He was, however, still the 
owner of a big house, which he had, when affluent, built to live in. 

In those good old days lime and mortar were unknown, and houses were generally built of 
mud, and Afknuée(ti’s mansion was no exception to the rule, and in an Unusually severe winter a 
great portion of the back of it had fallen down. Weeping mach over the damages that the rains 
had done, and true to his love for the only property left to him in this world, he gave orders for 
its repair. In those days, when labour was very cheap and the cost of materials extremoly low, 
repairing a house was not a difficult undertaking. Half a dozen coclies mixed some water and 
clay and made some balls of mud, and, heaping these one over the other, soon patched up 
the gaps. 

Now Ankuéetti’s honse was a large one, and a thief, who had no idea of the real state of 
Aikuéethi’s wealth, was led astray by the size of his mansion, and #0 on a certain night, se rt 
the repairs had been made, he bored a hole into the back wall, But unfortunately for the 
scoundrel, the weight of the still ondried mud of the repaired part of the wall descended upon 
him just as he was putting his head in, and before he could withdraw it, the weight of the whole 
wall was on his neck, and he died without a strugglo, As this took place in a corner at the 
back of the house, the inmates knew nothing of it till their attention was called to it in the 
following manner: — 

The thief had spoken about hia intended adventure to a rade, who, missing | 
suspecting something wrong, had been searching for him for nearly two Mix when he A oe 


u His death is mentioned in Ch. 45 of the Zafarnéma, where these ovents aru kewhwe sooosdea, 
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the body sticking ont of the wall of Ankuéetti’s house. He at once preferred a complaint 
before the king, that Ankuset}i had killed bis comrade. At that time an extremely atupid 
king, named Mahamadha (‘great fool’), reigned over the kingdom of Puiganiir, who was 
surrounded by equally stupid ministers; and as soon as the complaint was ‘made, he ordered his 
servants to arrest Ajikuéetti at once, and in due course the poor merchant stood before the 
king! Said the king: — — “ Why did you raise up a wet wall, and thereby kill a thief ?”’ 


“Your excellent Majesty |" said the poor merchant. “It was not my mistake. The 
cooly whom I engaged for the repairs built the wall. He must account for it, 

The cooly was at once summoned and questioned. Said the king: — “Why out yous 
O cooly, make the wall wet, and thereby cause the death of a man f" 


Baid the cooly :— “ Most gracious king! It was not my mistake. The cooly who handed 
me the mud for raising the wall, gave it me mixed with more than the usonl quantity of water.” 

At once the second cooly too was summoned, Said the king: — “Why did you give mad 
mixed with an unusual quantity of water, and thereby cause the death of a human being?" 

Said the second cooly : — “‘ Most mighty sovereign! It was not my mistake. The pot 
from which I was using the water, had a wide mouth, and so while | was engaged in my 
business, more than the proper quantity fell out and made the mud watery. So the potter who 
made the pot, is responsible for the mistake." 


The potter was at once sent for and questioned. Said the king: —" Potter! Why did 
you make the mouth of the pot wide, and thereby canse the death of a human being?” 


Said the potter: — “ Most supreme sovereign! It was not my mistake that the mouth 
of the pot was so wide. The day on which I was shaping that pot on my wheel, I noticed o 
dancing-girl passing along the street. My attention was thus diverted. Though my hand was 
engaged in the work, my mind was absent from it, and the mouth of tle put became wide, So 
she is responsible for the mistake.” 


The dancing-girl was at once sammoned. There was some difficulty at first in finding out 
the exact girl, bat the potter, who had observed her minutely, gave a complete description of 
her, and she stood before His Majesty, But she had taken care previonaly to attire herself in 
her beat clothes, and to wear ber choicest jewels. Said the king: — “ Why did you, vile 
woman, pass by the potter on the day on which he was shaping his pots, and divert his 
attention, which made the mouth of the pot wide, and thereby indirectly you caused the death 
of the thief ?”’ 

Said the dancing-girl : — “ Most beautiful king! [had given a jewel to be reset by o 
goldsmith, and I was proceeding to demand it from him. Had he returned it in time, I would 
never have left my house. So he is the cause of the death ! 

The king, who was already pleased by her address, now summoned the goldamith for his 
explanation, The goldsmith argued that a small quantity of gold was wanting for the jewel 
he was resetting, and that he had been very carefal to demand it often and often froma 
EKomatti who traded in the higher metals. As he refused to give it in time, he was delayed in 
preparing the jewel. The Komatfi was at once sammoned, and as he belonged to a class of 
people not generally intelligent, he had no excuse. The king and his ministers at once sat 
him down as the person responsible for causing the death of the thief, and passed orders that 
be should be driven to the stake, and impaled, for causing the death of the thief! 

Thus usually ends the story, to which is generally attached the moral: — “Never live in 
the Kingdom of the Tughlags.” It ia aleo amid that the ministers commented upon the 
Eomatfi's stoutness, a peculiarity of the class brought on by want of exercise and sedentary 
habits, and said that that also shewed he was the proper person for the stake; hence the 
proverb, — Kaluvubketia Komajii, — “the Komatti that-suits the stake,” 
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To the above story, the ingenuity of Southern Indian story-tellers has given o clever © 
additional point, to bring into prominence the king's extreme stupidity. 

When the innocent Komatti, who had failed fo give the gold in time, was ordered to the 
stake, no one thought the punishment unjust except two men, for such was the supreme 
stupidity that reigned throughout that whole kingdom of Puiiganir! These two were the 
greatest of rogues, but for all their bad character they pitied the innocent victim of Pongantr 
logic, which argued that the fittest person for capital punishment was the most rotund of body ! 
So they picked up a sham quarrel between themselves, in the hope of averting the evil fate 
of the innocent Komatti jeweller, and purposely made so much noise as to attract the attention 
of the king and his officers, 

Said the king: — “What are you fools making all this noise for on such an oecasion a5 

Said the first rogue: —“ Most Gracious Majesty! It has been pronounced by eminent 
astrologers that whoever gives up his life at the stake on this occasion, is destined to 
be re-born as the king of Punganfir! I want to go to the Stake, but this wretched fellow 
won't let me, as he is so anzions to go himself.” 

Then turning to the second rogue, he continued, “Out upon you, you fool, you shall 
not forestall me. I am stronger than you!" 

Said the second rogue, pretending to disregard the presence of the king :— “ If you 
think that I am weak, there is my sovereign to support me.” 

Then turning towards the king, he said : — “ Most Gracions Majesty! Let me be driven tothe 
stake meant for the Komatti; for then I shall be re-born aaa king. What is the use of being 
for ever poor and miserable ? Better give up life with a cheerful countenance, than bear all the 
miseries of poverty. Death is troublesome only fora moment, but poverty is troublesome for 
the whole term of life. So, I appeal to your gracionsness to order this person to be taken 
awny to prison for assaulting me, and to permit me to proceed to the stake in the place of the 
Komaiti.” 

Letting the rogues go on fighting with each other, the king deliberated for a while and 
then broke silence:— “None of you wretches shall usurp my kingdom! What! Are you fools, 
that you attempt such impoasibilities ? I will never hare my throne occupied by such Paupers as 
you! Let the Komatti be released! TI shall proceed to the stake, and be re-born 
again as the king of my own country. 

So saying, the king gladly had himself impaled, while his stupid ministers cheered! Thus 
the foolish king gave up his life, and the rogues, who by their tricks could bend his subjects 
to any of their whims, easily got possession of the kingdom, and reigned as king and minister | 





FOLELORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FE. D'PENHA, 
No. 6, — The Children of Vows. 

There was once a baker who used to supply the king of the country with bread and 
confectionery, and amassed a large fortune. One day the king, who had no ot n. 
asked the bakeg how many children he had. The baker answered ;— « Sire, like yourself I 
have none,’ 

“Then, what will you do with all the wealth you are accumulating?” said the king. 
‘Come, let ns both go to Church, and make a vow in order to obtain children. Should a 
daughter be born to you, and ason to me, you must give your daughter in marriage to my son ; 
if, again, = danghter is born to me, and a son to you, I will give my daughter in marriage to 
your gon.” The baker, of course, did not like to offend the king, and so he gave his assent to 
the king's proposal. 
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Accordingly ome day they both went te Church, and made a vow, éach promising to give 
his child in marriage to the cther, in case the sexes differed. Some time after this, the 
queen, and also the baker's wife, became preguant. The baker's wife was confined first, and 
brought fortha boy. The baker, greatly rejoiced at his good fortune, at once made off to the 
palace, and informed the king that a son was born to him. Two or three days later, the queon 
was confined ofa girl, to the great regret of the king, who did not even inform the baker 
of the occurrence. But on the day of the queen's confinement there was a great bustle in the 
palace, which made the baker suspect something, and so he asked one of the maids what 
was the matter, and she frankly told him that the queen had been confined of a girl. 


Wher the boy was old enough, the baker sent him to school, and spnred neither pains nor 
mouey to give him a fitting education, and he was the pride of h's parents, Many years passed. 
and the king's daughter became marriageable, but the idea of giving a king's daugliter in 
marriage ty even a wealthy baker's son preyed upon the mind of the king, and he determined 
by some means or other to get out of it. With this object, one day he said to the baker :— 
“[ believe your son is now well grown, and it will be interesting to know if he is being 
educated.” ‘Yes, sire," replied the baker; “ the boy goes to echool, and I spare neither pains 
uor money to educate him well.” “But,” interrupted the king; “that sort of education will nut 
do, You must fit out aship, and send him toa distant country with merchandise, and see how 
he succeeds. That is the sort of education you must give, for it will make a man of him,” 
‘Very well,” said the baker; “I will act up to your advice.” 

Going home, the baker at once set to work to build a ship. He hired numerons workmen, and 
a job that usually takes some months to complete, he got done in a fewdays. He then loaded the 
ship with costly merchandise, and ordered his son to go to a certain country, and there to trade 
at what profit he could. The son, always obedient to his father, at once embarked on board the 
ship and set sail, When he arrived at his destination, he did business at an immense profit for two 
ov three years, and then returned home with every expectation of marrying the king's daughter. 
Before leaving the place he bonght some rarities, in the way of clothes, jewellery, and such like, 
for his intended wife, which he packed ina box. Half-way home he received information that 
his intended bride had been married to another person, aking'’sson. This sodisheartened 
him that he had a mind to throw the box of presenta overboard, but when he reached his native 
shore he opened the box, and to his great astonishment discovered that everything had 
disappeared! He only found in it a very small packet of paper, which he took up and 
put in his pocket, without even looking at its contents! On his arrival home, hia parents wel- 
comed him with great kindness, and told him how the king had violated his vow, but 
he pretended not to pay heed to what they snid. After his arrival he never staid at home a 
single hour, but daily visited his old friends and acquaintances, with whom he spent the day, 
and came home late in the evening. 

One day he paida visit to his promised wife, the princess, at her house, and remembered all 
the rarities he had brought for her, which had been miraculously changed into the small packet 
he still had in his pocket. He thought to himself: — “1 brought all those rarities to give to 
her. What can I do with them now? What use are they tome? I will give her their 
substitute.” 

So thinking, he pulled out the packet and handed it to her, and she, thinking it 
contained only sweets or something of the kind, laid it aside, They sat and converscd together 
for a long time, till it was very nearly time for her husband to return. The baker's son then 
rose to bid her good-bye, and as he was about to shake hands with her, he fell on her neck 
and died! She was at a loss to know what todo, and howtodispose of the corpse. She, however, 
dragged it to her room, and covered it up on a cot. 


Now, the princess had an expreas order from her husband that, as soon as she had finished her 
domestic duties, she waa to dress herself up in her jewellery against his arrival, But on this 
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day, a3 most of her time had been taken up in conversation with the baker's son, she could not 
obey her husband's orders promptly. She now hurried through her work, and whilst she was 
still arranging her toilet, her husband came home. He enquired how it was she was not ready 
to receive him as usual, and why she looked so full of anxiety. She did not know what to say, 
and looked quite confused, Her husband then said to her: — “Do not be afraid, but tell me 
what is the matter with you.” Upon this she took heart, and said: — ‘Should a friend 
happen to come and see me, am I not supposed to speak to him?" “ Certainly, you are 
allowed to speak to your friend,” said her husband; “what then? ‘Tell me everything.” 
She was farther encouraged to speak, and told her husband everything: how tho baker's son 
had come to visit her, how when he was wishing her good-bye he fell on her neck and died, and 
how, being unable to carry the corpse, she dragged it to the cot, where it still was. Her 
husband then said: — “Ts this what you were afraid of to tell me? Get an empty box, and 
leave the rest to me. I will dispose of the corpse with little trouble.” 

Late at night, her husband, putting the body of the baker's son in the box, carried it to the 
baker's house, He then set the corpse up ina standing position against the door, and called 
out to the baker twice or thrice, addressing him as father, and then ran away. The baker, 
who had already gone to sleep, awoke, and, thinking that his son had called out, opened the 
door, upon which the corpse fell pon the floor, The poor baker saw his son was dead, and 
thought he himself had killed him, through lis carelessness in opening the door, He and his 
wife burst inte cries and tears which brought the neighbours to their house, and at dawn pre- 
parations were made for the funeral of the baker's son. 


Now, the princess, as her husband was going ont, asked him if he was not going to attend 
the funeral. He said he had some urgentaffairs which prevented him from doing so, but that she 
herself might attend. So when he had gone, the princess began arranging to go to the funeral, 
She now thought of the packet the baker's son had given her on the previous day, and deter- 
wined to eat some of the sweets she thought it contained. So she went to the place where she 
had put it, bat, to her utter astonishment,in place of the packot she found clothes and jewels 
of the rarest kind and of exceedingly high value, Looking over these things, she found a 
complete tress for a bride, and thought how great must hare been his love for her, and that it 
must havebeen that love that killed him. She, therefore, determined to wear that 
bridal dress at the foneral. In this fashion she started for the baker's house. 


When the neighboura, who had assembled for the funeral, saw her, they began to. mutter 
among themselves: — “ Yes, these wore the children of vows, but it was very unfortunate that 
the king violated his vow,” and such like expressions. The princess went up to the corpse, and 
stooped to look in its face, and, with her head inclined onthe breast of the baker's son, remained 
motionless for a very long time, The people thought she did this throngh grief, and so the y 
told her to be more moderate in her sorrow, saying: — “ Poor princess, how sorry she is for him. 
Enough, enough, good lady; such has been your fortune!" Still she would not lift up her head 
from the breast of the baker's son, and so they took her by the arm, but the Princess was dead! 


They then sent information to her father the king, and to her husband, who came in all 
haste. On all sides the talk was that they were the children of vows, and the people said one to 
another: — ‘*No wonder that death has come to both in this manner! Are they not children of 
vows?" At last it was decided to bury them side by side; which done, every one returned home. 


Now, it happened that on the third night after the funeral the baker had a vision, in 
which he saw his son, who thus spoke to him: — “ Father, have a grand feast celebrated in 
the Church at your expense. On the day of the festival, during the ceremonies at the Charch, 
let my mother kneel on the grave of the princess, while you knoel on my grave.” 

In the morning the baker, thinking it was only a dream, did nothing; but he saw the samo 
vision for several nights consecutively, and so suspected that there must be something in it. 
So he told some of his neighbours about it, who all advised him to eclebrate the feast. 
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The idea of celebrating a feast, when scarcely s week had passed since his son's death, was 
highly repulsive to the baker's mind ; but, owing to tha repeated visions, and the instigation of 
his neighbours, he appointed a day for the feast, Grand preparations were made, both in the 
Church, in the way of decorations, music, and so forth, and also at his house, to entertain the 
innumerable guests who were invited. On the day fixed for the feast, hundreds of guests came, 
and all repaired to the Church toattend at the Holy Sacrifice of Muss, during which the baker 











knelt on his son's grave, while his wife knelt on that of the 
and the husband of the late princess, were also present at the 


princess. The king and queen, 


When it was about half over, the gsaves opened, and all the multitude in the Charch saw 


the baker's son and the princess issue 


forth from their graves, ag lively as if nothing had 


happened to them. All the people were filled with wonder, ani! spoke with one voice: —‘“ Ara 
they not children of vows? See how they died, and now, behold! they have come to life 


again together! They truly deserve to be 
All were of one opinion, and the king also 
princess deferred to the people, 


united in marriage.” 


gave his assent, and the late husband of the 


They were, therefore, duly married on that very day, 


aud great rejoicings, and lived happily to a very old age ! 
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SOME NAMES AND DATES FROM 
UN PUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS. 

Mr. Fleet has placed at my disposal several 
bundles of rongh rubbings of inscriptions, which 
were handed over to him by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, From the materials thna aupplied 


to me, I have already. edited in this Journal — 


axventoen Inscriptions, and have got realy for 
publication two othera which, with Mr. Fleet's 
permission, will appear in the Epigraphia Indica. 


I ahall now give a short acconnt of some other | 


inscriptions from the sameé collection, which the 
imperfect state of the rubbings prevents me from 
editing in full. The characters of all these 
inscriptions are Nagari, and the language of all is 
Sanskrit. 

1. — An apparently well preserved insoription 
inside the east entrance of the grent temple of 
Udaypur in Gwiilior. Six lines. The writing 


covers a space of I’ 4" broad by 11” high, and 


the size of the letters ie 12". 
Ll. Svasti tl Bxa-chchhattrih 
kshmim=Udaydditya-bhipatih | 
=. ity=idyash siddhi-dah védash sauhsimah 
sarvvatd nripa If 


S. pachlita-sri-Mahipdlasya tj Sathvat L137 / 


This inscription gives ua for Udayaditya of 
MaAlava the date Vikrama 11537 — A. D. 1030." 

2.— Another inscription inside the east on- 
trance of the great temple. of Udaypur in 


1 See Sir A. Cunningham tm Arche. Surcey of | 


India, Vol. TX. p. Toa, 





kardia 


| Gwilior. Fourteen lines. The writing covers a 


space of 1" 3" broad by 1’ 8" high, and the size 
of the letters is about 1)’. The rubbing is 
throughout exceedingly indistinct. 

L. |. [Qin] sathvat 1286 varshé Kartti- 

(kat wud 

2... Su(sujkré © déva-arijérij-[O]daflé)- 
sva(éva)ra’. 
(sathnidhan)] .....-+ + 

6. dri-DévapAla[déva)-kalyi- 

“. DBa-vijayoriijyé 

4.— Another inscription inside the east entrance 
of the great temple of Udaypur in Gwalior. 
Fifteen lines. The writing covera o space of 
Ll’ broad by 1’ 7” high, and the size of the letters 
13 about 1”. 

L.1, Och sathvat 128[0 ?) varabé 

2. Marga-vadi $ Guran a/dy=i)- 

3. [ha U]dayapuré samasta-riji- 
vali-mi/ )-dlarnkri)ta-pal ramabha }. 

6. [thira jka-maharijidhiri- 

6. ja-dri-DévapAladéva- .. . 

The Dévapdladéva of this inscription and of the 
preceding one, is clearly the DavapAladiva of 
Dhiri, whom from the Harsaudi (or Chirwé) 
inscription we know to have ruled in the Vikrama 
year 1275. See ante, Vol. XIX. p. 24, No. 11. 

4 — An inseription inside the fort of Rahat. 
gadh in the Central Provinces (Archeol. Survey 


2 ee ane, Vol. XVII. p. 94, note 4, 


| 


84 





of India, Vol. X. p. 31). Fourteen lines, The 
covers a apace of 2’ broad by 1’ 9" high. The size 
of the letters ix about 1", 


L.1. Oc siddhih |) Sathvat 1918 varshi 
BhAdrapada-su 7 (84)ma , 

2. . érimad-Dharayath mahirijddhirdja- 
érimaj- Jaya(eizn Pp]. 
(hajdéva-vijayanijyé UWpafra Pyhada.- 

This inscription tells us that inthe Vikrama 
year 1312 the Mahdrdjidhirdja, ruling at Dhara, 
sponds to Monday, the 28th August, A.D. 1256. 
the great temple of Udaypur in Gwalior, Nine 
lines. ‘The writing covers a space of 1/ 1” broad 


3. 


2-8 a ge! ae 


hy 1’ 4” high, and the size of the letters is about | 


1". 


L.1. [Or sath] 1968 Bravana-vadi 12 
(Sukré ?) 

Udayapul[ré) samasta-rijdvall 
mahirijidhi.aja-drl-Jaya- 
Sithghaddva-rijyi ..... 


This inscription, therefore, apparently is of the 
reign of another Mahdrdjddhirdja Jayasirnha- 
diva, who was ruling over Udayapura (and 
probably Dhara) in the Vikrama year 1366. 

6.— Another (fragmentary) inscription inside 
the east entrance of the great temple of Udaypur 
in Gwilior, Portions of four lines. The writing 
covers a space of 9)” broad by 5)" high, and the 
size of the letters ia about 1”, 

L. 1, [SacJvat 1360 (ri ?)-drt-Etariraja- 

(dévaP)... 


It is impossible to say whether the Hari- 
rija(déva?] of this inscription was a royal 
personage, or a private individual. 


7,— A fragmentary and apparently much 
damaged inscription, stated to be from Knugda 
near Bachhaudgadh (Archeol. Survey of India, 
Vol. VIL. p. 211). Portions of twenty-five linea, 
‘The existing writing covers a apace of about 2’ 
broad by 2 high, and the size of the letters is 
about $", The inscription is in verse and has 
reference to the Kalachuri rulers of Ratnapur. 

a SES PE ET 

* Sines editing the throe inscriptions from, Udaypur 
(ante, VoL_ XVIII. p. 341), it has occurred to mo that 


= 2 


the uspublished Udaypur insoription of Jayasizuha, | 


referred to in my in 
may really 


belong to the Jayasidshadiva of Dhirh of 


Rihateath inscription. The date of the Udaypur 
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to V 8” broad by 2! 


-Eslachurj 


[Pesrvanry, 1891, 








Tt is particularly interesting for the concluding 
words — 


‘Ealachuri-sathvatsars 893 r&ja-srimat. 
Prithvidiva-[rajyé P] — 
which, for Prithvidéva IT. of Ratnapur, give 
us the new date Kalachuri 803 — A. D. 1141-42 
(see ants, Vol. XVI. p. 139). Besides, I notice 
in the body of the inscription the following 
himties : — 


L. 1. - «+». Ealaohuri. 


2. ....DAchhalladivi mahisht ba- 
bhava 


Sah ért-Ra[tnadévah P] 


de. dite ie Vallabharaja-nimi 


8. — Another fragmentary inscription, wtated 
to be from Alcaltara (Archool. Survey of India, 
Vol. VIL. p. 211). Portions of twenty-six lines. 
The existing writing covers a space of from iy" 
high, and the whole 
breadth of the inscribed surface must have been 
about 3". The size of the letters is between § 


of Ratnuapur. I notice the following names: — 


L. 4. [Ra*)tnadévas-tatah | 


6. .... Harigaya iti nimod tasya einure 
babhova sia 
- +.» Krishnary Yaséid<tyg 
Bivedva Lachchhalladéyi . 


lt. Guham 


1! eS: Vallabharaja-nirmmitam=idam = 
20, ss sri-Ratnadiva-dharantpatayé Smarr 
21, [Ha*)tnadéva-nripatif a tig 

on 


-«+ Jayasitnhadivah ,. . 

The inscription wag composed by Day: 
(line 25) and engraved by PAlbika (line 26). 

9. — An inscription stated to be fro uham 
madpur. Twenty-seven linea. ee tas 
covers @ space” of about 2! 4// broad by J’ 57 
high; the upper Portion of it < 
greatly suffered, but ¢ 
historical) part seems to be fairly well presery 
The size of the letters is about 4”. amet ah 


Fulers of Ratnapur, The | 
is #0 very indistinct that I can only here and 


there make out a few names. 


inscription, unfortunately, fa se ty yO | 
rubbing, but it may have to be read _ atiotnet in the 
whichyby the pirgiminta reckoning . a) — 
Friday, 8th January Fer te Hi correspond to 
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L.17. Adi(sijt-Tufthmé)na-déie Kelachurl-_ 


tilaké = raja-Jijalladévas=tasmAj=jital 
pratipaib sa taranir=apard) Ratnadévd 


naréndrah | Prithvidévas=taté 
Prithvidiva ... 


10. — A fragment of an inscription from Téwar, 
Ineasuring about 10° broad by 7" high, and con- 
taining portions of eleven lines in characters of 
about the 12th century, has in — 

L. 4. .mahi-samudritesirddham Sriyfi sama- 

bhavad=bhuri Bhimapalah | 
‘. »..+. Tripuriya-chatuhpathé | .. 
8. .... mivisath dri-Simhapuryim . . . 


11, — An inseription stated to be at‘ Chandrehe 
on the Son river, Rewa *(Archaol, Survey of India, 
Vol. X11. p. 8). The rubbing is in two parts, and 
looks as if the inscription were on two separate 
slabs of atone. The writing of either part covers 
a space of 3’ 2” broad by about I’ 4” high. 
The first part contains fourteen, the second part 
thirteen lines. The size of the letters is about ¥. 


The inscription ends with a date which by Mr. | 
Heglar was read ‘ Samvat 324 Philguna-andi 6," | 


and the year of which was altered by him to 
Sarhvat 1324. I read the date — 
Samvat 724 Phalguna-sudi 5 — 
and, referring it to the Kalachuri era, make the 
year equivalent to A. D, 972-3. The writing,in my 


opinion, undoubtedly belongs to the 10th or llth 
century A. D. 


The inscription is in verse. It apparently is of 
no historical importance, but refers to a line of 


sages which is mentioned also in the large Bilhari 


inscription of the rulers of Chédi, and a fuller | 


account of some members of which is furnished 
by an inscription at Randd (or Narid) which has 


been edited in the Journal Beng. As. Soe., 


Vol. XVL pp. 1080.88, and will be re-edited 
by myself in the Epigraphia Indica. So far as 
IT can make out, the inacription records the 
building of a tank by a sage Prasintasive, and 
its restoration by a disciple of the sage. In the 
rubbing before me, I notice the following 1 Tes : 


ree ra 2 TD a 

' Zapisky Fostochnago Otdelenja Imperaforskago Russ- 
kago Arkheologicheskago Obechestva, Vol. IV. fasc. DL 
and JV, (2 plates), 

* This book has found a place in « compilation called 
Aiikdvadinamdils, where it ccoupies the ninth chapter, 
MSS, of it are to be found also im Paris, Bibl. 
Nationals, D., &5., Burn. 90; im Cambridge, Add., 500, 
in Caleutts (palm-leal), ¢f. RAjendralila Mitra, Sanek 
Buddh. Lit. of Népal, ff. 47-48: and in Kithmindd, ef. C. 
Bendall, A Journey in Nipdl, p. 20. (old MS. of the 








ate Sriman-Mastamayore-atati 
iyazh .... Purandara . 
6. Bikhstva 
aiicash: patéh . 
War let Prafohava)siva 
8. PrasAintasiva 
o. oo mo Bopa-Wada-smigame io @ 
The inscription was composed by the poet 


L. 5. 


| Dhfrhsaga, the son of Jéika and Amariki, and 


grandson of Méhuka (lines 24 and 25); and 
engraved by Dimddara, the son of Lakshmidhara 
and younger brother of Visudéva. 

T may as well draw attention here to a note 
on page 5 of Archeol. Survey of India, Vol. 
XTIL, according to which there isin the Asiatic 
Society's collection a rubbing of an inscription 
from Makundpur, which is near Chandrehe, 
dated in (apparently Chédi) Sarnvat 772. 

Gaéttingen, F, EK1e.Hory. 





PEOGEESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No. 22. 
Journal of the Eastern Section of the 
Hussian Archeological Society." 
(a) PRocEepinas. 

Papers read: (i). A. J, Harkavy: On an in- 
scription on an Aramean vase. (ii) Baron V, 
Rosen: On the budget of the Khilafat in 300 
A. H. according to Baron Kremer's researches. 
(i) 8. F. Oldenburg : On the supposed Indian 
original of the Arabian Nights, (iv) Baron V. 
Rosen: On the new edition of Ibn Khoridhbeh 
(v) W. S. Golenischef: On the archmological 
resulta of his journey to Egypt. (vi) N. M. 
Yadrintzef: On hia journey to Mongolia and 
the Siberian inscriptions. (vii) A. J. Har. 
kavy: On a fragment of an Egyptian papyrus 
in the collection of W. 5. Golenischef: (viii) 
N. I. Vesselofsky: On the Embassy of Prince 
Bariatinsky to Persia in 1618. 


(6) AgmTicies. 


(i) I. P. Minayef: Salvation according fo the 
doctrine of later Buddhists. This is the first part 





| of an article which contains the Sanskrit text of 


the BédhicharyAvataéra of Bantidava.* The 


XIIIth and XIVth Centuries). A short commentary on 
thia book and the BSiksAdsamurhchoya by Yétdri ia 
mentioned by Taranitha (Waasilief, fuddAiam, [1], 225), 
We take the opportunity of rectifying a little misunder- 
standing im the last Notice of the Zapivky. Prof. Minayef 
quite agrecea with Prof. Peterson in the identification 
of Chandragipin with Chandragimin. —[Zapisky = tha 
Journal of the Imperial Hussian Archmological Society, 
—k. C. T.) 





edition is based on three MS$,;—(1) in the India 
Office Library (palm-leaf); (2) im the Library of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (palm-leaf); (9) paper 
MS. in the eiitor’s own collection. The text is 
followed by a discussion on the author's age and 
bia works. SaAntidéva lived most probably in the 
beginning of the Vilth Century A.D. Three works 
of his are known: Bédhicharydvatdra, Sikshdsa- 
auchchaya (of which Prof, Minayef is preparing 
an edition), and Svitrasamuchchaya (now only 
known in the Tibetan translation). According 
to Tiranfitha there were three recengions of the 
Bédhicharydeatdra, Sintidéva is mentioned in 
the Subhdshitdvalf (ed. Peterson), of which v. 3313 
corresponds to the Bédhicharydratdra, 4, 


(i) &. I. Oldenburg: The Persian version 
of the Romance of Barlaam and Joasaf. A 
detailed account of the uniqne MS. in the British 
Museum of the Persian translation of the 
Arable version of the celebrated romance, 
dealing chiefly with the apologues contained 
im the work. Asan edition of the Arabic 
original ig to appear, it would be superfluous 
now to give a detailed notice of the Persian trans- 
iation, and it will suffice to state briefly what has 
been done in the last few years towarda making 
the Barlaam and Joasaf romance better known. 
In 1856 appeared Dr. H. Zotenberg's excellent 


Notice «ur le livre de Barlaam et Joasaph, in | 


which he proved definitively that John of 
Damascus was not the author of the Ro- 
mance. In Dr, Zotenberg’s opinion the original 
text waa Greek, ond composed im the firat half of 
the Vilth Century by a monk named John of 
the Monastery of St. Baba near Jorusalem. 


This opinion was contested by Baran V. Rosen in | 


histeview of the book.* He pointed out that there 
are traces of un old Georgian version, which 


wis translated intoGreek by Baint Buthymius | 


the Georgian, who lived at the end of the Xth 
and the beginning of the XI1th Century. Follow- 


ing the indicationagiven in Baron Rosen's article, | 


a young Georgian acholar, M. N. Marr, came in 
the course of his researches on a Georgian MB. 
of tho Romance called “The Wisdom of Ba- 
lavar,” of which he gave an account in the third 
volume of the Zapisky (1889). This version, 


however, seems, in my opinion, to be derived | 
from the Greek or from another lost Georgian | 


version. Meanwhile Prof. F. Hommel, prompted 
by Dr, E, Kuhn, gave an edition of the non- 
Christian Arabic version, unfortunately after 
an unique and incomplete MS. (Vienna, 1887), 
originality of the Greek text, which, in his opinion, 


} Zapiahy, Vol, II. 1987. 
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¢ Zapieky, Vol. IV. ise, | 
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ia based on an Arubio version, going back to a 


Pahlavi original. Some time afterwarda I found 


in the British Museum a Persian MS., one of 
the many valuable aoquisitions of Mr. hidney 


| Churchill, which gave a complete text of the 


non-Christian version. ] wrote about it to Baron 
Rosen, quoting the first two linesof the MS., where 
the author's name was given. Baron Rosen wrote 


@ notice of it, identifying Ibn Babavoih and 


Mabammad Ibn Zokaria with the well-known 
Arabic authors of the Xth Century A. D., Al 
Kummi and Al-Risi* At his instigation 1 pres. 
paredan aceount of the MS.* At the end of last 
year appeared. the second part of Prof. Ahl- 
wardt's Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Berlin 
Library, which contained the work of Ibn 
Babayaih mentioned in the Persian version. 
Baron Rosen wrote about it to Prof. Hommel, who 
having got the MS., found, in accordance with 
Hosen's. indications, the original of the Persian 
version. Prof, Hommel now promises ug an 
edition of the Arabic text, which will he gat 
valuable forthe history of this renowned Buddhist. 
Cbristion legend. (See now also Prof. Rehataek’s 
translation in the Journal of the R. A. §.) 

(ii) D. ‘Kobeko: on the Question of the pila ot 
Saraj, the capital of the Golden ang 4 
critical review of some old documents bearing 
on the question, The existence of two Barajes 
seems very probable: — Old Saraj (Ak-Saraj) now 
the villuge Selitrjanoje, and the New Saraj (great 
Saray) near Zarevy Pody. The article is illustrat. 
ed by alittle map showing the gites of the two 
Sarajes, 

(iv) NW. Osfrowmof: Elegy on the ) : 
Urwin Bok (Text and rrdaabiatd: free roots 
tion), Urmin Bek was the fourth and fayourite 
son of Khudéyir Khia and his mother was the 
daughter af the Regent of Darviiz, He was born 
in 1865, his mother dying shortly after his birth 
and was educated by another of his father's wives 
named Agacha-aim. In 1879 Urmin Bek went 
to Tishkand, where ha died in 1883, uged 19 
yeurs. The author of this simple, but touching 


elegy is unknown, 


(vy) Barow V. Tiesenhausen: Oriental (ee, 
ti NV. PP. Linevich's Collection. oo ) 
collection belongs to Colonel N, P. Lanevibie 
and was made in the environs of Merv, which 
seems to be arich field for numismatical dis. 
coveries. ‘The following Gynastiog are repre- 
sented :—(1) Parthian: an inedited drachma 
of probably Arsaces 1, and two drachmas of 
Phraates II. (2) Sassanian: 2 silver coine of 


* The article under sctiea. 
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Bahrim V. (3) Saffavi: a copper coin of | Avhdu” d- 
din Aba'lmuraifar. bin Harb; the coin is to be 
placed between 612 and 602 A. HL. (4) Simant: 
Tieks of Turkistin, Khwirizm Shihs, Ghaznavis, 

whiris, Saljigis of Persia, Sinjaris, Changésts, 
Huliqits, Kerts, Timiris, Shaibinis, Khins of 


Khiva, Khana of Bukhird, Shihs of Persia, Amtra | 


af Afghiniatin, and coina of Eastern Turkistin. 
Fifty of the specimens are inedited. Two plates 
and many cuts illustrate the article. 


(vi) A.M. Posduejef: Kalmuck Tales (IT. and | 


IIL) We must wait till the end of this publica- 
tion to give a detailed ncoount of these tales. Ip 
will suffice now to explain the way in which they 
were collected. In 1874 Prof. Poxdnejef wna 
sent on a scientific mission to the steppes of the 
Kalmuks (Qalmaqgs) of AstrAkhin, where he 
collected folktales, and in nine successive 
journeys completed a large collection, Of the 38 
tales’ he collected, 35 belong to the Ulua of 
Muloderbetj, one to the Ulus of Ikizokhur, and 
two to Baynzokhur. He got w Kalmuck to recite 
the tales, while another wrote them down. To hia 
38 tales, Prof. Pozdnejef adda four tales brought 
from the Kalmuck steppes by Prof. Golstunsky. 
[e)} Notus anp News. 

Gi) WY. P. Paasilief; Contributions fo a Chro. 
sology of Changés Kidn and hia Successors. 
gives some dates from the history of Buddhism 


in Tibet by Sumba Kutukhta from 1162-1200 


A. D., the former date being the year of the birth 
of Changés. 

li) W. P. Vaasilief: Queries and Dowbts. 
()) The name Changéz is a corruption of Tian. 


dzij, “ given by Heaven.” The name of tho | 


dynasty, Mongu, is Chinese, meaning “ one who 
has received the restitution of old righta.” (2) 
In the well known dooument from Darmabala 
written in the quadrangular Mongol character, we 
must, most probably, understand by A-li-ke-un 
the Musulméina and not the Christians. 
Yasa of Changés is not a code of laws, but 
a collection of sayings of the emperor, auch as 
were collected after the death of every Bogdokhan. 
These collections are incumbent on the scientific 
comity, 


(iz) d. O. Ivanofeky: On some Chinese 


objects in the Archa@ological Musenm of the Uni-_ 


wraily of Tomek. This consista of some coins, 
medals, two mirrors, and some Buddhist bells 
from Kulja. 

(iv) S. FP. Oldenburg: Nepalese MSS. in the 
Peteveburg Libraries, This is a Liat of ten 
(Sanskrit and Nawarl) M38, (1) dryandmasaii- 


gititikd (2) Dharmalakshmfsatedda, (3) Divyd- | 


vaddne, (4) Jdtabomdld. 
Fusutidharderata. (7) Virakuédeaddna, (8) Vétd- 
lapatichavindatt. (9) and (10) Leakdvatdra, In 
the Asistic Museum there is an interesting MS§. 
of the Suddharmapundartka, written in the 


This | 


(3) The | 





(5) Tantrdkhydna, (6 | 


(vy) W. A. Shoukofaky: A Song of Neaeiri 
Khusrar. A delightful tarjfband of the famous 


| Persian poet in text and translation. 


ivi) S&F. Oldenburg: Mention of a Represen- 
tation of a Buddhist Drama. A text from the 
Avaddsatalaka (avaddna 75) where a bawddhans 
ndfakam is montioned. 


(vu) W. J. Marr: On the Question of Barlaan 


and Joasaph, from the Armenian Geography 


attributed to Vardan. This geography mentions 
three capitala of the realm of Avenir and 
Josfas: firstly, Sinapatank (or Sinavatan), where 
they lived; secondly, Mindan (or Omndan) ; 
and thirdly, Bedar, The question of the date of 
the Armenian prose version of the Barlaam and 
Joasaf legend ia far from being settled, and moat 
probably it is earlier than the Vth Century. 


(viii) Baron V. Rosen: Additions to the ques- 
tion of Ibu-Babovath and Barlaam. — See above, 
p- 8d. 


(ix) Baron V. Rosen; Did the author of the 
Fihrist live in Consfantinople im 988 4A. D.? 
This notice corrects a misinterpretation of the 
text of the Fibrist, which seemed to prove that 
An-Niidim, the author of the Fihrist, was in Con- 
stantinople in 985 A. D. The confusion arose 
from taking Dir-ar-Rim to mean Constantinople, 
Baron Rogen proves Dir-ar-Rim tc designate a 

(x) Baron D. Ginsburg: “ Les file d’Aizsou.” 
Note om a passage in the work of Amélinequ 
in the Mémoires des Membrea de la Misrion 
Archéologique Frangaise au Caire, Vol. IV. The 
" file d’Aissou” are the “sons of Esau.” 


(q) HRevrmews. 
(i) The Court of the Emperor of Turkey : the 
work of the priest Simeon Starovolaky. A not 
of 1678. An earlier edition is left unnoticed. 


Turkistdn, 1874-1889, A collection of articles 


written between 1874 and 1889 by a high official 


in Turkistin. They deal with various questions 
of life and administration in Turkistan, and 
give most valuable information to everybody who 
wishes to know Central Asia, 
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(it) David and Mher. Very intercating 
Armenian popular legendas of the heroes of 
Sasun in the country of Mush. 

(iv) Memoirs of the West-Siberian Section of 
the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, Vol. X. 
(1883). A most interesting publication, two 
articles of Mr, Pantussof being especially noticed, 
viz, “A prayer-meeting of the (durvésh) con- 


gregation, Jahp-i-Qadirl in Tashkand,” and | py 


“On the language ofthe Musalmin hawkers 
in Turkistan.” 
iv) The Ethnographical Review, fase. ij. (1889). 


Coutains # very interesting and earefully com- | 


piled bibliography. To be noticed here are an 
article by W. PF. Miller, Echoes of Iranian 
legends in the Caucasus, and an article by M. 
A. Khakhanof on “Persian epics in Georgian 
translations.” This last is quite unscientific 
and untrustworthy, 


acholare), This isa translation from the Turkish, 
and is far from being trustworthy. The reviewer 
gives some instances of very puzzling renderings 
of the original. The introduction is a useless 
compilation. 

(vii) Kifab Kalilah wa Dimnah, translated 
from the Arabic text by M. Atiaya and M. Riabi- 
nin, with an infroduction explaining the history of 
the book, The translation is on the whole trust. 
worthy, but more accuracy, especially in the 
philosophical passages, is much to be desired, 


Corrected translations of many passages are given 


in the review. 


(vin) Proceedings of the Imperial Russian | 


Geographical Society, Vol. XXV. fase. v.* 

(ix) Proceedings of the East-Siberian Section 
of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 
Vol. XIX. fase. 3, Vol. XX. fase. 1.7 


(x) Collection of materiale for a description of | 


the countries and nations of the Caucasus, Vol. X., 
Tilia, 1890. This is one of the many useful 
works on the Caucasus, published in Russia. 
In the first part of the book is a long article 
by M. Hahn: “ Notions of Greek and Roman 
writers on the Caucasns, (pt. I1.), Byzantine his. 
torians;” the second part of the volume contains 
many legends, songs and tales from different 
parte of the Caucasus. 

(xi) Inscriptions de l'Iénigsei, Helsingfore, 


1589. An edition of many of the enigmatic | 
As these geographical peblications are well known 


phical Society, we give only their titles bers, 


«Palestine. 
| quest of Syria 
| | | (Saladin). 

(vi) Arkhangelaky. Muhammadan Cosmagony. | 
(Forty questions put to Mukammad by Jewish | 


scholars. 





|. de. Ibn-Khordddhbeh, ed. 


inscriptions in Biberia, the key to which is yet 


to be found. M. Yadrinzef in his last journ 
to Kardkérum found a good many of these in- 


scriptions, and amongst them some that are 


bilingual, which will perhaps yield us the looked- 


for explanation. 


(tu) = Jacowh Artin, Pacha - LD’ Inatructisan 
Publique on Egypte. This is a very interestin ag 


(xiii) Reeweil de textes ot de traduetions 
publié par les profeseurs de U Bole des lang wes 
Orientales vivantes. This forma one of the 
many interesting and useful publications of the 
well-known Evole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. 


(tiv) Comte Carlo Landberg: "Imad ed-din 
el-Katib et-Isfahdant, conquéte de la Syrie ef de la 
Containing an account of the con- 
and Palestine by SalAbu'ddin 


(xv) Th. Hontema: Recueil de textes relatifs d 
Mhistoire des Seldjoucides, Vol. II., Histoire des 
Seldjowcides de P'Irdq per al-Boaddri. Two 
most important publications by two well-known 
In noticing the second book the 
reviewer draws the attention to the word iji 
(page 133, 4-5) which with the signification of 
“elder brother” ig to be found in the Calentta 
Chughatai Dictionary. 


(xvi) Kitab al-Masdlik va'l-M amdlik, awetere 
M. I. de Goeje. An 
excellent edition and translation of a tees 
ant work. The reviewer notices two pieces of 
verse on Ibn-Khordidhbeh by Al-Buhturi which he 
found in the MS. ditdn of this poet, on following 
the indication of Al.Husnr; in his Anthology, 
Zahrw'laddb., ef. al-Ikd. od. Boulaq., II. 52, 
2 a. f.. on the margin, 


(vii) 4d. Mehron: Trajtés myaligues, £e. 
Avicenne, fase. j. An interesting publication. 
The reviewer draws the attention of the editor to 
a MS. in the Asiatic Museum in St Petersburg, 
No. 842 a (ef. Mél. As. TV. 37-29) where various 
tracts of Ibn-Sind are to be found, ; 


(xvill) W. Pertach : Verscichniss der Tiirkischen 
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(xix) Risa Qouli Khan; Rids-al-drifin, An 
excellent faskirah full of important facts on 
the life and works of many writers. This is a 
posthumous work of the celebrated Persian 
scholar, 


(xx) Weber: Ueber die Samyaktrvakaumudf. | 
A very important question is raised by the author. 
The reviewer doubta the conclusions of the 


pamphlet. 9 A> ine sah ht ipr r 


sufficiently known to allow of comparisons, To 


the episode of the wanderings of the king and his 
minister, some parallels in some versions of the 
Simhdsanadvdtriméikd and the Prabandhachin- 


| fdmantareadduced. In conclusion some parallels 


to the Arabian Nights are drawn fromthe Hildh- 
i-Sindbdd and the Titindmah, 


SERoius D'OLpex ares. 
BE, ig ian May 1890. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


AN ORTENTAL STORY OF MOSES. 
In Indian Noles and Queries, Note No. 789 in 
No, 48, Vol. IV., page 221, bears a remarkable 
resemblance to Sa’di’s story of Moses in the 


Bustin; given also by Forbes amongst the stories | 
in his Persian Grammar (Allen; Lond.; 1562, page | 
34 of the Persian App. 4, and pp. 153, 164 and | 


170 of the English portion). TBriefly it is as 
follows ;—GQne day Abraham espied a stranger in 
the desert, whose body was bent like a willow, 
and whose beard and head were as white as 
snow with age. He invited him to his board, and 
as the B’ismi'llah was muttered, it waa found 
that the stranger waa silent. 
how it was that he had not joined them in invok- 
ing God's blessing on the food, and waa told that 
the stranger was a Zoroastrian. Abraham in 
zealous wrath expelled him from his tent. A voice, 
therenpon, came unto Abraham from on high 
conveying this rebuke, “I have given him bread 
and life during a hundred years and you have not 
been able to bear with him for a moment,” Ac. 
Dr. Forbes in pp. 164-70 of his Grammar seeks 
to trace in Sa‘di’s story the origin of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s Imaginary Chapter of Genesia. 
5S. J. A. CHUECHILL. 





CORRUPTIONS OF ENGLISH. 
A—In Telingans. 

In the Telugu country jainavu is ‘join from 
anywhere,’ not necessarily ‘from hospital.” That 
is rikAvaravu (recover). ‘ Discharge from hospi- 
tal’ is rikAvarchéyi (imp.) 

. G. H. Paewperaast. 

Masulipatam, 

B—In Bombay. 

The following are several of the corrupted Eng- 
lish words now well imbedded in the ordinary 
Gujarati language spoken by the Parsees and 
other Gujariti-speaking people in this presidency. 


1 See Pafijih Notes and Querics, Vol. L, note 40, note 240, 


2 The interchange of land n is woll known in North-— 
India. Jalam-ash{hamf for janam-oshthaml is a good | 





| kab, cupboard. gilét, gilt. 
Adnia, harness. fawdl, towel. 
kérat, court. pdlis, polish. 
iskdl, school. wilbin, whalebone. 
faitin, phacton. chichkék, cheese-cake. 
brdn-gddt, a brougham. | gérdp-shdt, grapeshot 
kdrd, card. (meaning a lie or 
pdudno-kird, pack of| canard), 

eards | faratg, trunk. 

dg-b6t, a steamer.  thampia, champagne. 


apitdl, hospital. frip-satedr, a trooper. 





ddkiar, a doctor. | fardi, tray. 
rélwd, railway. | rymdl, regiment, 
nilspépar, newspaper, handikdp,  aide-de- 
fémil, family. camp. 
hdl, hall, ddlf, a dole. 
rdn, reine. madoem, an English 
ndt, note. lady (madam.) 
pdil,a party or gathering. jdigld, om English. 
butlér, butler. man (a corruption 
kich, a couch, from Frenchanglais), 
kichmdn, a coachman. thdsdn, atation, 
mdnwdr,manofwar. | piliaus, playhouse. 
bdkae, box, | we madhouse. 
widakdt, waistcoat. argin, cent: 
kiel, kisa. tén-ddl, town-hall. 
kist-kéti, an embrace. sanir(, sentry. 
adkin, shake-hands, that-klds, third class. 
kikdt, a coqnette. gévanddr, governor. 
rasth, receipt. C. M. C. 
C—In the Pafijab. 

nialf, a list? argin, hurricane lamp. 

bitters, mr 

D—In Burma. 

Hindustinis say habitually :-— 
Eamiin, for Rangoon, Bambi, for Bhamo 

| ne: Yangin), — (Bur. Bamaw’. 

Chinapakdr, for ChwetnapA near Mandalay. 

R, ©. Tempe. 
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With reference to the following cutting regard- 
ing a Chinese legend as to the custom of 
throwing rice at weddings, is there any story 
or Europe Ff; — 
of the origin of the custom of throwing rice at 
weddings:—In the days of the Shang dynasty, 
some 1,500 years before Christ, there lived in the 
province of Shansi a most famous sorcerer called 
Chao. It happened one day that one P’ang 
came to consult the oracle, and Chao, having 
divined by means of the tortoise diagram, inform. 
ed the trembling P’ang that he had but six duya 
to live. Now, however much we may trust the 
be excensed if, in a matter of life and death, wa 
eall in a second doctor for a consultation; and in 
such a atrait, it is not to be wondered at that 
P’ang ehould repair to another source to make 
sure that there was no mistake. Tothe fuir Peach- 
blossom he went, a young lady who had acquired 
some reputation ag a sorceress, and. to the tender 
feminine heart unfolded the story of hia woe. 
Her divination yielded the same result as 
Chao's; in six days P’ang should die, unless, by 
the exercise of her magical powers, ehe could avert 
the catastrope. Her efforts were successful, and 
oo the seventh day great was Chaos astonishment | 
and still greater his mortification and rage, when 
he met P’ang taking his evening stroll and learned 
that there lived a greater magician than he. The 
story would soon get about, and unless he could 
quickly put an end to bis fair rival's existence, his 
reputation would be ruined. And this was how 
Chao plotted against the life of Peachblossom. 
He sent a go-between to Peachblossom's parent 
to inquire if their danghter was still unmarried, 
and receiving a reply in the affirmative, he be- 
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had a son who was secking a wife, and | 
he induced them to engage Peachblossom to him 


‘fooled the simple parents into believing that he 


in marriage. The marriage cards were duly inter 
changed: but the crafty Chao had chosen the 
moat unlucky day he could select for the wedding, 
the day when the “Golden Pheasant” was in the 
chair, the spirit-bird would destroy her with his- 
powerful beak. But the wise Peachblossom knew 


all these things, and feared not. “I will go,” ahe 


said; “I will fight and defeat him,” When the 
have rice thrown out at the door, which the spirit- 
bird seeing, made haste to devour, and while his 
attention waa thus oceupied, Peachbloasom stepped 
into the bridal chair and passed on her way un- 


why he throws rice after the bride. 1f any in. 
terest bas been engendered in hig breast by this 


tale of the fair Peachblossom, let him listen to 


what befell her at the house of the magician, 
Arrived at Chao's house, no bridegroom waa there, 
but an attendant was given her, and the two girls 
prepared to pass the night in the room 155] - 
to them. Peachblossom was wakeful, for she 
knew that, when the night passed, the "Golden ' 
Pheasant" would be succeedad by the evil star of 
the “ White Tiger,” whose Power and ferocity who 
can tell? “Go you to bed first,” she guid to the 
maid. The girl was soon asleep, and still her 
mistress slept not, but continnad to pace the room, 
and at midnight the tiger-spirit came and the 
morning light ahowed Peachbloesom still pacing 
the room, while on the bed lay the lifeless body of 
the little maid. Thus were fonght the magic battles 
of Peachblossom and Chao, and Many more were 
there, until they took their flight to heaven, where 
now they reign os gods. And on earth the actora 
have not idols more prized than those of Peach- 
blossom and Chao Kung. R. C. Tempus, 





BOOK-NOTICES, 


Tee KavsIgaevTaaA OF THE ATHARYAvEDs, edited by 


Maveice BLOOMFIELD. Now Haven, 154). Bva., | 


pages leviii. and 424. (Journal of tha American 
Oriental Society, Vol, XIV.) 

Students of Vedic literature will hail with 
delight this editio princeps of the Kausikasttra. 
A glance at the critical notes, which stand on 
every page of the beautifully printed text, will 
give the reader an idea how much patient labour 
was required in order to rescue this difficult 
book from oblivion anf corruption. The Kanéi- 
kastitva ocoupies an almost unique place among 


the Vedic Siitras, as it treats chiefly of charms | 





and omens. It jg presupposed by retitd~ 
nastitra, which is the feceulasaiie of oe pried 
eaveda; and though “ @ rather late product of 
the efforts to put into exact easily remembered 
form the traditional practices of the Atharvan,” 
it containa a considerable amount of ancient 


atill be traced among the sigter nationa of Europe. 
It thna commands on international interest, 
besides its importance in the history of Indian 
language and literature. Profeasoy Bloomfield's 
edition is based on eight MSS. and accompanied 
by extracts from the valnable commentary of 
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Dirila, the great-grandson of Vateaéarman. In 


the existing MSS., this commentary goes only 
as far as about the first half of the text. Dirila 


and two other commentators, Rudra and Bhadra, 
from this treatise on the ritual of the Kauwéika- 
oifra ore added in the Appendix (pages 807 to 
mantras and quotations, conclude the volume, 
A list of new contributions to the Vedic lexicon 





is included in the Introduction (pages xliii, 
to lvii.) 


E. H. 


ee 


Touxo Pao, Archives pour servir & l'étude de I'his- 
toire, dea langues, do In géographio et de l’ethno- 
gtaphie de l'Asio Orjentale (Chine, Japon, Corée, 
Indo-Chine, Asie Centrale et Malsisic), rédigées 


par MM. Gusrave Scutecen et Hewnr Comps, | 


Vol. I. No. 1, Avril, 1890. Leide, E. J. Brill; 
We hasten to welcome this remarkably good 
addition to the periodical literature of the East, 
and to wish it every success. The names of its 
editors, Profs. Schlegel of Leiden and Cordier of 
Paris are indeed a guarantee of the excellence of 
its contents, and although periodicals dealing with 
matters Oriental are already numerous enough 
and a heavy burden on students with limited 
means, yet the papers in thie first number of 
Toung Pao shew that it fills a vacant space and 
will supply us with information which we are not 
likely to meet with elsewhere. 


It deals principally with China, but in this first 
number there are articles of great interest to 
Anglo-Indians, such as “The French in Burma 
in the Eighteenth Century,” “To Yunnan 
vil. Tongking,” and “ Wotes on a Journey to 
Yunnan.” 

The first of these articles is extremely interest- 
ing and most valuable at the present time, as it 
consists of “extracta from the log of the Royal 
Tender La Baleine, commanded by “ le Sr. Flouest, 
Naval Lieutenant, from 12th February 1782 to 
“3th March 1786, with a description of the 
kingdom of Pegu, the manners, laws, religion, 
_ usbome and commerce of the inhabitanta of that 


first consists of an account of the journey to and 
fro from Brest to Rangoon, and what may be called 
personal matters ; and the second of a description 
of the country. With regard to these the author 


appears to have been eo close an observer that we 
propose, if possible, to reproduce his remarks in 


full in the Indian Antiquary. 








| ours), Adaman 





In the present number we are only taken os far 
as thearrival at Rangoon, Starting from Brest on 
12th February 1782 with troops, M. Flouest sailed 
tid Madeira and the Isle of France for India, 
sighting the Cocos Islands on 18th Pebraary 1783, 
and making the coast of Coromandel on the 16th 
March, where he disembarked troops at Porto- 
nova, 

The fleet, for in those days it was not safe for 
ships to travel alone, then made for Trincomale 
(Tirukkinamdélai}, but were chased en route by 
the “enemy,” that is, a British Squadron! How- 
ever, Trincomalee was safely reached on llth 
April 1783. 


go to Pegu and left Trincomalee on the 11th 





On the 12th September he left Pondicherry direct 


| for Burma, passing the Andamans and the 
| Cocoa. On approaching Burma, be was much 


bothered by the currenta and a want of know. 
ledge of the coast, and goes into an elaborate 
description of “la manauvre qu'il faut faire 
pour monter” the River of Rangoon. He reached 
the mouth of the river on the 30th September, 
and the town of Rangoon at 11 a m. on the 
ith October. 

The above outline of the journal is enough to 
shew how instructive it will prove to readers at 
the present day. 

The spelling of the place-names is interesting 
aleo, and shews how little it has changed in the 
century that hag passed since he wrote. Thus 
we find Cocos, Achem (Acheen), Trinquemalay, 
Madras, Porto Novo, Pégu (which shews that the 
French pronunciation of the name is nearer than 

(Andamans), Chinabaker, Pointe 
de l"Elephant, and Rangon, 

The notes on the journeys to Yunnan present 
quite a different point of interest. They consist of 
a letter from M, Leduc, dated 30th January 1890, 
and a reprint of an official report.by M. Rocher, 


French Consul at Mongtze, published in “le 


journal officiel de la Republique Frangaise” of 
28th January 1890. This journal remarks on the 
commerce with Yunnan, the means of transport, 


This j al is divided into two parte. Tho | Be B#vigation of the Red River, the currency 


Im use, the centres of trade, relations of the 
French with the people, communications with 
Tongking, and general observations. 


Enough has now been said to shew how import- 
ant are the contents of thia new periodical, and 
while heartily congratulating the editors on the 
literary success of their venture, we will only 





further remark that the articles are accepted 
in French, English and German indifferently, 
Tue Setexos of Tar Meecci Aucnirmlaco, by Jonn 
AxpERsOX, M.D., F.B.S. Loudon: Trikner &Co,, 
1890, > . | 
This little book is the embodiment of the 
observationa of a very capable observer, made 


during a visit to the Mergui Archipelago in 


1881 and 18S2, | | 
The first person to publish an account of the 


Archipelago was Capt. Thomas Forrest, in 1792, 
Unt he saw nothing of its very timid inhabitants, 
The first aceount of these people appeared in the 
official Culeutia Gazette in 1826, after the First 
Burmese War. They are there called “Chalomes,? 


Malays, Burmese and Siamese, who used the | 


sland as a luuting ground for slaves, is noticed. 
Capt. Lloyd, who surveyed the Archipelago in 
1848, gives an account of the ‘Chillones,"a miser- 
able, badly clothed and shy race, without agri- 
culture, living in boats, in the open air and in 
temporary huts, on shell-fish, turtle and indigenous 
products, and doing a little barter for tive and 
coarse cloth. Theyare described, inaccurately of 


course, by the Rev. Mr. Kincaid, o missionary 


whose attention was drawn to them at that time, ns 
having no god and no religion, Dr, Helfer, who 
saw them in 1830and calls them ‘ Seelongs,’ gives 
much the same account of them as Capt. Lloyd, 
and adda that they haves peculiar tongue; Broad- 
foot and Durand, both names famous in subse. 
quent Indian History, tried upto as late as 1846 to 
do something for the poor ‘Salones’ and to turn 


them into Christians, In 1850 Mr. Logan wrote | 


an account of them, and observed that they had 


nets, spirits of the seayoland, air, ‘trees and | 


stones, which were offered to, but did not invoke 
or symbolise, It appears that they have always 


becn taxed on their fishing operations, and that 


the Chinese, Malay, and other tradera were al. 
lowed to firat make them drunk and then rob 
them, up to 1881-82 at any rate. 

So much for the history of the Selungs. In 
number they appear to be about 1,000. Their 
clothing is chiefly a loin-cloth, but coats cut 
‘n Burmese fashion are sometimes worn, ‘Their 
dwellings are rickety leaf huts; built om low 
bamboo piles, of a type commoner in Burma than 


perhaps Dr. Anderson supposes from his descrip. | 
tion of them. ‘Their boats are canoes, covered by | 
pent thatched roofs, and have much the appearance — 


of Burmese boats of the same class. Their dict 
is chiefly rice, when they can get it, but they 
freqrently run out of their stock and take to what 
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@ractly what one wonld 
«their civilization, and the account given by Dr. 








(Fepevarr, 181]. 





wild producta they can gather... Their worship is 
expect in a people of 


Anderson of one ceremony 

The industries and occupations of the Selunge 
or eagle-ray, collecting. béche-de-amer, nrollnses, 
mother-of-pearl oysters and pearls, ond “ black 


coral” for barter and export. Honey and bees’. 


he witnessed, is ex- 


| Wax are also sitnilarly collected; so are tagle- wool 


and edible birda’ nests when procurable. The 
Selungs also keep dogs, their only domestic anima}, 
with which they hunt the wild hogs of the Islands 
occupation of the women.is the making of the 
pandanus mats for which the Islands are famona, 

Marriage is porformed by consent of parents 
without munch ceremony, and the young pair 
observe the common custom of dwelling with the 
parents of the bride till the birth of the firat child. 


| There is a ceremony at the naming of the child, 


The health of the people seems to be fairly 
good, but small-pox and cholera make great gape 
in their families, Sickness is mscribed to @ 
malignant nd, whom the medicine.man extracts 
from the sick person and takes into himself with 
lignor supplied him for the purpose. The nat 


Makes its exit hy the arm and sometimes assumes 


the shape of a broken piece of glass. Hore we 


| have an instructive example of the world-wide 


savage belief in the external soul. The dead are 
exposed, not buried, cither in their own boats or 
on a platform onan uninhabited island, and are 
apparently provided with clothing and other 
necessaries for the future life, 


Physically, the people are probably a mixed 


“race of Malay origin, the timixture being with 


Burmans and Karens, They are in no songe 
Negritos, as has been Eiggested. The average 
height is that of the Malays: 5 ft. 2 in. for 
the men, and 5 ft. for the women, 


A Selung Language Primer wos published at 
Maulmain by the missionaries in 154, but 
nevertheless the study of the langnage seems to 
have been most limited, Their names for 
persons re derived from the Burmans, b 
otherwise their language seoms to shew no si 
nection with Burmese. We have it, however, on 
the great authority of Dr, Rost, that it is a 
distinet Malayan tongue, 

Lastly, we cordially agree with Dr, Anderson 
that any Deputy Commissioner of Mergui, whe 
will take up the study, has-a , 
unique field of restarch before him. 


The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (and, for the 
eske of uniformity, submitted for adoption, os far a3 possible, in the case of other languages), — exoept 
in respeot of modern Hindu personal namea, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in respect 
of a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long newge, — is this -— 


Sanskrit. Kaonrose. Tronsliteration, | | Ranakrit. Katorcer. Trenaliterstion. 
a S th w a ja 
DIT or il a] ah jhm 
¥ e i q ep a 
t - f | « & ts 
= ih ~ } = 3 tha 
“i = . | z 7 dha 
% ths ri aes pe ri 
. ma iyi | a 3 ta 
= 2 : 7 a tha 
. r | 7 7 dln 
. = we te iit ¢ dha 
— te i] j = 
sit , 8 | * C mn 
ait Ey nu | I = po 
Visarga Fivarga hh \ a = plea 
Jihvimiltya, or old i q ® ba 
Visarga before > — ii @ “ bha 
and ©] j q Pah nue 
Upadimdanfya, or a ech ya 
vs veee be- 5 — r = 2 in 
ore Land F 
Anuerdra Anusudra m oe al ra 
Anuwnideilu — hi 7 o la 
eT t kn a ¢ In 
7 x em het. 3 vik 
7 #2 gha laa oe 7 ‘a 
F a fis q rm alin 
| uw cha | a % Bal 
7 BB chha | F me ha 


A single hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as far as it is dessrable to divide 
them. It will readily be geen where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary way, at the ond 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on into the next line; 
intermedints divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
where absolutely neceaeary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texts. 

A double hyphen is ased to separate words in a sentence, which in the original are written oF 
ane word, boing joined together by the euphonic rules of sandhi. Where this double hyphen is used, 
itis to be undoratood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 
are in the original expressed by one complex sign, Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 


orthography of the original, that, according to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant cither 
has the modified broken form, which, in the oldest stagea of tho abet, was used to indicate a 


eonsonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct sign of the rirdma attached to it; and 
that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initial form. In the tran: iption of ordinary 
texts, the double hyphen is probably unnecessary; except where there is the sarmdhi of final and 
initinl vowels. But, in the tranacription of epigraphical records, the use of thia sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the palwographical standard of the original texte. 
Poe’ The avagraha, or sign which indicates thy elision of an initia] a, is but rarely to be met with 
im inscriptions. Where it does ovcnr, it is most conveniently represented by ite own Dévanigart sign. 
So also practice has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordinary Dévandgari marks of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signa for them, | 
fal bese idk! for she har and donbtfnl aga A square ikon for 
letters which are damaged and partially illegible in the original, or which, ingy wholly Ulasibls; Gan 
be supplied with certainty. An asterisk attached to Irtters or marks of a Habre ov in eyuare 
brackets, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the original. 
Ava rule, itis more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes: aa the pointe 
to which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily, But notes are given instead, when 
there would be so many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvenient 
to read. When any letters in the original are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are, 
represented, in metrical passages, by the sign for a long or a short syllable, us the case may be; and 
in prose passages, by points, at the rate, neually, of two for cach akshar or ayllable, 
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ee) Eats 


ans — : im / en a / 
> : d ~ La a P (teal a 7 
=H 4 5 i. — = 
he rer i eae 
a4 





a) 


\ roe 

x cal we Nes epemningscy pares sale call 

' WH) je ae ina yang | me tl TT ey 7 tomb nia, ie i = ee 
* Syme fh Pars : obi t pit birasa Alera joi ry oles =~ Lai ws Pa ag 
"aa nill = oar nkgh Sammie sedi lpreceiy  otgre ie tad 


oor. i pre h Vo, SMe], Sahat Lee =} 5, qe 
74. | 


ee abel t: wes . We ui 
77 | i a] 5 ao * Wea Ma: co. i : p4c_it oll’ . Anan = se ' eats! on 
= ON aaah SV RN Oe coer ORES A Wel: | eo fo CR . 
i » 9 == i “Us jr 4 al? @. | - be i > ‘ua ns : Ail a mi +seaelt | 
, F al -& ii es hey 4 | : 
= if wal » ait >. “a, ae < i =?» at hl aa 
| i le a or bash seme | P | , > 
: . , r ; rt a a ml al ae b %. + 
fj 7 i 2 a Daly 4, = Use? sue ; — : 4 ' ' 
7 ‘a Thera: a ee ee oad ot Se > ante i ey 
+ MCT agate < e Pea! ue seeiyet (| a. dite 
nd edhe eh oe | Pig hte ia il =e 
LD ay ae gine, 4 ee Beige | cy 
i] “ = 2 @ i 4 ob oe b " 4 : ' ree } — ll * Fr a é : rT . e 
' a Pe! ‘ 4 | 4 ” ie a Hi ~y el I a | 
a _ ing) r tecal : » , oe Ee. 
A _ “3 ta i] 7 | ; he idan) t s -— 


al i ead A Tr Waled rally ee ° Psm at -~ es | 
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eis ul ae ® ul 4 : . Js 
wih edAusbas ae * eee Libis a coal fe sat oe Pos : ae ~i 
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my Yantra fine i ar tod Pathe | 
oe dont a Sls Dee iv aos 
Drwe! jh at im tr by "| _ 
Sevres | eo AY tre SB pilss, lh 
Ba Habe Ale 4 am capa ai wade a oe 
Ngan! A Te sl oot ae ee = 
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ris. 


OME til; eet Leen i A iat th Ne ad irr 
aulivad albeit ASS ig tore? On om fae? 


t iw Segil i” i ° . 
| Feemeet feteas Dies lind ea ihe iss =i ape okt e a sind " 
~~ eer ed . 3 vi : ~ | 
phd ee don iT a pare Nig Ah oF anil ae ih ayy Tis 3 . on 5 ~ oa ie 
Mis Fs i hae 2, mbt ie “ate apah dal ee at oT sage ngtd Naa 
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ihe See: wy r Sew fallin wa 
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AA Li er eat ge wink. 7. 
Ako flee ver ma WA lediiey a] \ aust ie 
rahe Ue « hs ‘MAyne ral ara a | . a. 3 
aaa Vee © lame! 
te it A WP ola 
i eo = yh 
Pi ese Phos te di - 7x! Ai pred 


Tall 
+ Weed oats a ertp, 
| hits me Pra. ef ae ‘ 
‘d Lo sindueut 
oe Seah r+) Tae Speen a rane 


ae ae a ae cea sioath ; 1 5 


i So 


| Mipadca oy ne 
ear a aetieed eae 


redler at as +! tops tes Aaa 
shite Tiler pew avis | Lt zi 
mr plea be @s woes! we ‘yet 4; nt 


Cher taie tear nal mt os Ea 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EASTERN CHALUKYA KINGS. 
EY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M.B.4.5., C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 15.) 


5 pede passages, both in the Eastern Chalukya records and in those of some other 
dynasties, shew that, just as, after the period of the Rashtrakita sovereignty, the Inter 
descendants of the Western Branch of the Chalakya family were specially known as “ the lords 
of Kuntala,” so the kings of the Eastern Branch were called distinctively “the lords of 
Vengt,"” from the territory which for so long a time formed the principal and favourite portion 
of their dominions, In the Eastern Chalukyo records, that territory ia called, sometimes, the 
Vehgt.or Vongi mandals 1 sometimes, the Vengi déta 22 and sometimes, simply the land of 
Vontgl (Feigi-mahi, and Veagith@), One of the records (5.) mentions also a territorial division 
called the Veagtninga tishaya ;? this, however, I should think, denotes, not the whole Veig!l 
country, but a subdivision of it, lying round the town from which the kingdom took its name. 
In a Tamil inscription of the Chile king Ko-Rdjardja-Hajnkésarivarman, it is called the 
bres nadut (Hultzsch's South-Indian Inacriptions, Vol. I. pp. 63, 65). The original 
boundaries of this tract of country appear to have been, towards the west, the Eastern Ghauts, 
ranting from south-west to north-east; on the east, the ses-coast, running parallel to the 
Ghantsa; on the northern frontier, the river Gédivari, ranning from north-west to south-east; 
and on the southern frontier, the river Kistna or Krishna, ronning almost parallel to the 
Gédavari. The area thus enclosed would be roughly about eight thousand miles. And the 
proper Hindu name of this territory, — but perhaps of a larger area of which it only formed a 
part, — appears to be the Andhra or Andhra country. There are, however, indications that 
in subsequent times the Veigi country included a great portion of the territory on the north 
of the Gidavari ; the boundary line in that direction being then taken more in a straight line, 
almost due east, to the const, from the place where the Gidivari passes through the Ghaauts, 
On the north of Veigi lay the territory of the Gingas of Kalioganacara ; and on the south, that 
of the Pallavas of Kafichl, the more northern portiona of whose dominions appear to have been 
rather quickly absorbed into the Eastern Chalukya country. On the west, the Eastern Chalukya 
dominions must have been coterminous with the territories that were held, first by their rela- 
tions of the Western Branch, whose capital was Badimi; then by the Rishtrakiltas of 
Malkhéd; and then by the Western Chalukyas of Kalyix., As has been pointed ont by previous 
writers, the name of Veigi, and probably an indication of the position of the original capital, 
is preserved in Végi or Pedda-Végi, which isa village about seven miles north of Ellore 
(Eliru), the chief town of the Ellore Taluka or Sub-Division of the Gdivari District in the 
Madras Presidency, and about ten miles, to the north-west, from the Kiélar or Kollérnu lake, which 
would probably furnish, quite as well as any river, an ample water-supply fora city of size; it is 
shewn in the map, Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 94, as ‘ Pedavaigie,’ in Lat. 16° 49’, Long. 81° 10’. « 
There is, however, another village close by, Chinna-Végi, — not entered in the map, — which, 
it seems, is jost as likely to represent the ancient capital. Also, there are said to be extensive 
ruins and mounds, reaching from Pedda-Végi to Deogdalirn, five miles to the south-east; and 
there is a tradition that Dendalirn once formed a part of the ancient city." Subsequently, the 


1 "The name cocoons in both ways) with the long vowel /, and also with the short vowel i, inthe second syllable; bat 
it is moat omally written with the long vowel. Dr. Rarnoll considered that the Tamil form, Vengai, indicates thai 
properly the vowel ia short; and that Vengl, like Kadcht, is ao Sanskyitieed form. 

2? mandala aod dio are technical territorial terms, evidently applied to rather extensive areas, and more or lees 
synonymous; see Gupts Inecriptions, p. 32, note 7. 

® wishoya is another technica) term; and seama to denote properly a eab-diviaion of a mandals or dla (loc. cid.) 

4 néidu is the Drividian eqaivalent of the Sansknt d/‘a, Ip composition, it occurs in the nasalised form of ndady ; 
«. yg. Veiginilodu, and Velandniu. — Nani, «. g. in Bongaraninti, seema to be another form of it. 

' See Dr. Burnell’s Sowth-Indian Palesgraphy, second edition, p. 16, note, and Mr. Sewell's Lists of Antiquities, 
Madras, Vol. 1. pp. 34, 36; also, fora amall map of the Andbra country, Sir A. Caonninghbam's Ancien! Geography of 
India, p. 627. — Tho identification of Voigt with Podda-Végi appears to be due to Sir Walter Elliot ; but I amnot able 
to refer to his paper on the subject. 
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capital was removed to BRAjamandri or Rijamahéndrapuram, on the north bank of the 
Godavari, in Lat. 17°, Long. 8)° 48", and about forty-five miles ina north-casterly direction from 
Polila-Vewt; possibly this city was first occupied, under the Eastern Chalukyas, by Amma I, 

who had the 4ireda or secondary name of Haja-Mal@adra and was named after him." Dr, 

Burnell (loc, eit, note S$ mbove) tella us that in the Telagcn Mfaidbhdrata, which belongs: to t ce 

twelfth century A. D., Rijamaléndraporam is called the niiyaka-ratna or “central gem” of 

the Vetii country ; this description of it supports, not only the removal of the capital, bat 
nixo the inclusion before this time, in the original Vengi country, of a good deal of the territory on. 
the north of the Gidavari. The land of Vebgi, or the Andhra kingdom, was described by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hinen Tsiang, in the seventh century A. D., onder the name of An-to-lo ; 

and it is supposed that he mentions Vengi as its capital, by the name of Ping-ki-lo (Beal's 

Bieldiist Records of the Western World, Vol. IL. p. 217) Tho earliest epigraphical mention: 
that we haveof Veigi, isin the Allahabad pillar inseription, in which the name of Hastivarman, 

king of Voetgi, occurs in the list of Samudragupta’s conquests in Southern India ((rupta 

Inscriptions, p. 13); this reference belongs to the fourth century, A.D. And to some time 

between that date and the Eastern Chalakya period, we have to refer the mention of the town 
of Vehgipura in the grant of the Salaikayana Mahfrija Vijayanandivarman, who issued his 
charter from that place (ante, Vol. V.p. 177). Also, to some date in the same interval belongs 

the grant of the Pallava Mahiraja Sithhavarman, who, issuing his charter from the town of 

Dasannpura, granted to some Brihmans the village of Miigadir in Vongorashtra (ante, Vol. ¥. 

p: 157) 5" this record seema to give a variant of the name of the Veig! country, and to supply 

a link in its early history, before it passed into the hands of the Eastern Chalukyas. In the 

records of the Eastern Chalukyas themselves, the first.use of the word Vengi ia in L., of 

the time of Amma L, which. calls Vijayaditya Il. “ the lord of Vongi (Veig-ita) ;" and M,, 

of the time of Chalukya-Bhima II, contains the first explicit statement, that the territory over 
which reigned Kubja-Vishnuvardhana I. and his successors, was the Veigl country. 

The course of events which led to the establishment of the Eastern Branch of the 
Chalukya family in Vengl, seems to have been this. Pulikasin II. succeeded to the 
Chalukya sovereignty in A. 1), 609 or 6160 (see page Siabove), From Hinen Tsiang’s account 
(Buddh. Rees West. World, Wol. I. p. 256, and Life, p. 146 f.) we know that he was at 
the head of a powerfal and warlike nation, And from the Athole inseription (ante, Vol, VII. 
p. 245) we learn that his conquests in Southern India extended right serogs the peninsula ; 
he redaced the strong fortress of Pishtapura, which is the modern Pittipuram in the Gédivari 
District, near the coast, and about eighty miles to the north-east of Pedda-Vézi; and he cansed 
the leader of the Pallavas to shelter himself behind the ramparts of the city of Kifichi, which 
is the modern Conjeeveram, about forty miles south-west of Madras, In leading his armies 
so far away from home, he would need someone invested with authority to represent 
‘him fully in his own hereditary dominions, And for this purpose Vishnuvardhana “ase 
his younger brother, was appointed Yuearaja, This appointment was made in A. D. 615; 
and Vishonvardhana I. was still holding the same postin A. D. 616 or 617, Probably daring 
the campaign which included the conquest of Pittipuram, and which must have taken place at 
this time, the Votgi country was made a part of the Chalukya dominions: and the reference 
to the Pallnvas, immediately after the mention of Pishtapura, has been understood as indicat. 
ing that it was from their possession that Veigi was taken, On the return of Pulikééin II. to 
Baidimi, he would naturally depute Vishnuvardhana [. to ulminister the newly acquired 
Mr. Sewell (lee. cil. p. 39) montious two tealitions about the origin of RAjamahindraparam ; ope eonuects k with 
Mabtadmdivea, son of Gantamadiva, a wappored early king of Orissa, and states thet the city was then the 








So the Portaguese called Silayam, — Chatintta, tsing the inflected form of the sane’ 
ka ra, usually translated by * country,” is another territorial term, It cccursaleo in Mahfrds it amd di cee, 
to belong properly to only rather extensive areas, _ Mabirishtra; au/ it seems 
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territory, in the same capacity of Yueerdju. And then, — whether it came to pass through 
4 formal division of the kingdom by mutual consent, because it was too extensive to be 
managed asa whole; or whether there was a distinct act of rebellion on the part of the 
younger brother, — in no great length of time, — at any rate before A. D, 632, — Vishga- 
vardbana I, became estublislied on the eastern coast as an independent sovereign, and founded 
there the Eastern Branch of the family, which held that part of the country for five centuries 
at least, and remained distinct from aud independent of the Western Branch, down to the 
latest times of both the dynasties. 


The successive mombers of tho Eastern Branch of the family, taken for the most 
part in the order in which they followed each other on the throne, irrespective of their actual 
places in the genealogy were as follows:— 


1, — Vishnuvardhana I.; Eubja-Vishnuvardhana. 
Eighteen years; A. D. 615 to 633. 


He wasa younger brotherofthe Western Chalukya king Satyisraya-Pulikésin IT.; his father 
was Kirtivarman I, His name occurs as simply Vishyuvardhana in his own grants (A. and 
B,), and in D, and E.; a8 Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, — (the word kulja means ‘hump-backed ;’ 
also ‘a curved sword, a scimitar"), — in K. and all the subsequent grants, except in two (O. and 
U.), in which he ts called Eubja-Vishnu ; and as Bittarasa, ‘king Bitti or Bitta,’on the seal of 
A. Probably the latter, a Prikrit form, is the name that was given to him at his birth ; and it 
was expanded into its Sanskrit form, Vislinuvardhana, at the time of his installation as Yuwerdja.” 
He had the epithet of Sriprithivivallabha, ‘favourite of fortune and of the earth’ (in A.); 
and the dirade of Vishamasiddhi (in A. and B.), which is explained in B. as being due to his 
achieving “success (siddAi) against fortresses, difficult of access (rishama), on the plains, in 
the water, in the woods, and on hills," and which is used to denote him in C, His titles 
were, at first Yuvarija (in A.), and afterwards Mahi#rija ; the latter, in addition to being 
used in one of his own grants (B.), is attached to hia name in D, and E.; for its vnlue, in this 
period, as a paramount title, see anfe, Vol. XIX. p, 305 i, K. and oll the subsequent grants 
agree in stating that he reiyned for eighteen years ; but M. is the first grant which specifically 
states that the locality of his rule was the Vengl country. As we have seen from the 
dates examined in the preceding portion of this paper, the initial point of his years, — 
whether it is taken as being in the month Vaisakha, or as being the immediately preceding 
Chaitra éukin 1,— lies in A. D. 615, in Saka-Satmhvat 538 current; and his regnal years 
ron, not from the date of his assumption of independent sovereignty, but from the 
earlier time when he was installed as Yuvarija by hia elder brother (see paye 5 above). 

L. mentions a follower of his, named Kilakampa, of the Pattavardhini family, who, 
“with his permission,” killed in battle a king named Daddara, and seized his meignia. 

Of his time we have two records : — 

A, — A copper-plate grant from Sitiri in the Bombay Presidency; edited by me with 
a lithograph, wnte, Vol. XIX, p, 303, — It gives the name of the family as Chalikya ; and 
describes the members of the family as meditating on the feet of the god Svimi-Mahizéna 





§ Speaking of Bia, otherwise called Vijayfditya V., a Gidivarl grant says, — Thjlaptelchitivs yi-hbdd Auma- 
bhiptls-nandanah kan{hik@-dyutimat-kagjh} jatd Hti-mahlpatih, This distinetly seems to imply that he was first 
named Béta, —" be waa born (as) Béta;"" and eo, that he received the name of Vijayilitya, when he was invested with 
the kawthild, So also W. shows that Kulittuiga-Chijadéva I, was first called RAjindra-Chi+]a, and received the 
name of Kulittungadiva when be was anointed to the Chika sovercignty.— Thoexplanation most be the satne in the 
cose of Amma I, otherwise called Vishgovardhane VI. ;of Chilukya-Bhima I1,, otherwise called Visipuvandhana 
VIL; aud in some other instances, —In some cases, ¢. g. those of Matgi-Yovarija aod Kokkili, we evidently have 
coly the personal pames, conferred at birth. 

4 The varianta of the family-name in this series of documents, in the preamble of each, are, — Chalikya, here ; 
Chalukya, in B,C. D., K., L, ML, and 8.7 Chalukya, with the Drividian |, jin EL, F., G., and H.; Chilukra, 
with the long vowel @ in the frst syllable, inJ., N, to It, aod T. to X.; and Chilakya, with the Longa The 
Dravidian |, in T. 
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(Kiirttikéya, the god of war); as belonging to the Manavya gétra; as being Héritiputras 
or descendanta of an original ancestress of the Hirtta gitra 4 os being protected by the 
Mothers of mankind ;12 and as having acquired the crest of a boar through the favour, when he 
had arisen from sleep, of him (the god Vishgu) whose conch is the ocean of milk. The 
geneslogy commences with Pulikédin I., who is spoken of by his dirudas of Rapavikrama and 
Satyiéraya; it mentions his son, Kirtivarman I. ; but it takes the line direct from the latter 
to Vishnuvardhana L., entirely passing over his elder brother, Polikéiin If, in thig massage 

and only referring to him, as “the glorious Mohérdja,” in the passage at the end which 
contains the date. Pulikééin II. is similarly passed over in C. and E. The charter was issued 
by Vishnuvardhans J, himself, as Yuvordja, from Kurumarathi (or Eurumarathya); and it 
records the grant of the village of Alandatirtha, in the Srinilaya bhége. The vi , 
granted is probably the modern ‘ Alundah’ of the map, about thirty-five miles north of Sitar 

But, however this may be, the statement that it was on the south bank of the river 
Bhimarathi, is sufficient to shew that the locality of the authority of Vishouvardhana I, at 
this time, was to the west of Long. 77° 21’, where the Bhima flows into the Krishna, and 
was, therefore, within the radius of the Western Chalukya sovereignty, The grant was made 
on the full-moon day of Kirttika, in the eighth year of “the glorions Mahirdja," 4, @, of 
Pulikésin Il. ; and the corresponding English date lies in A. D, 616 or 617, | 


B. — A grant from Chipurnpalle in the Vizagapatam District, Madras Presidency: edited 
by me, page 15 above; for a lithograph, see Burnell's Souwlh-Indiay Palrography, second edition, 
Plate xxvii,— It gives the family-name as Chaltukya. The gonealogy commences with 
Polikésin II., who is mentioned as “the Maharaja Satyifraya, the favourite of fortune 
(irivallabha);” and this grant expressly states that Vishnuvardhana I. was the younger of 
the two brothers. The charter was issued by Vishonyardhana |. himself, ag Mahdrdja, from 
the village of Cherupiira in the (?) Paki Vishaya ; and it records g grant of the village of 
Kalvakonda in the Dimilavishaya, Cheruptra js probably an older form of the name of 
Chipurupalle itself, where the plates were obtained. Bat, at any rate, there can be no doubt that 
the name of the Dimila vishaya has been preserved in the modern village of Dimile, in the 
Sarvasiddhi Taluka of the same District, fourteen miles towards the south-west from Chipurupalle. 
And this identification is sufficient to establish the important point, that the sphere of the 
sovereignty of Vishnuvardhana I, now lay on the eastern coast, far away from 
Chalukya dominions. The grant was made on the occasion of an 





632, The Diiaka of the graut, i. ¢, the officer who conveyed the king's com | 
officials by whom the charter was then drawn up and delivered, wag Atavidurjaya, of the 
(?) Mataya family. 





M The variants of the first component of the word, in the preambles of the documenta, are, — Harte %, and in 
L., V., and perbaps W.; Hariti, in O., F., H., and I. ¢ Haiti, in D.,EB.G.,n0dJ.; and Hirt in K Moot 

aod X.— In his Sanskrit Literature, p. 143, Prof. Max Miller gives Harlta as one of the pdindinal aaiks + Mt. to U,, 
in the Taittiriya-Pratifékhyd. Hut tho pétra-name given by him, js Harita; with att! oe 
first and the second syllables (id. p. 883). I should think, 


| ik, therefore, that the correct form of the name is : 
OF more Properly Hésitiputra ; with the short vowel 4 in the second syllable. The long vowel din the frat syllable, 
points to there having been a Hirita gira as & Uster offshoot from the Harita ptira. In this'ens ; ra 
Kidyapa nod Kaundinya gitras of cpigraphical records, must be offshoots of the original Kadya eee psa th 
pitras of Prof. Max Miller's list, Other similar inetances also could be quoted. — The Western Chalntes ie 
Hiritiputras, But the name was not confined to this family, Tt applied also to the Early Kndambas (e. Vol 
VL p. al). And in earlier times there werp Haritiputens or Hfritipatras in Cac ar ; bas (e.9., ante, rc 
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2, — Jayasimha I. 
Thirty years; A. D. 633 to 663, 


He was the ( eldest ) son of No, 1, Vishouvardhana J. Hia name occors a5 simply 
Jayasimha in M. to U.,andin X.; in his own grant (C,), and in D., E., K., L., V. and W., 
vallabha, ‘the favourite,” is attached to it; and in F, it is written Jayasithgha, with vallabha 
attached. Theseal of his own grant gives him the biruda of Sarvasiddhi, which is explained 
in line 18 f, by the words “he who acquired all (kinds of ) success by the strength of bis arm ;" 
and it is used in an epithet applied to him in D, His title was Maharaja; it occurs in his 
own grant, and it is affixed to his name in D., E,and F. The grants EK. to 0., and Q, to W., 
say that he reigned for thirty-threa years; while P. and X. say thirty years. I follow 
the latter statement, because, in spite of ite not being the earlier one, and of its not being the 
statement of the majority, it must be the more correct of the two (see pages 10, 14f.,, above). 


Of his time we have one record :— 

C. — A grant from Pedda-Maddiliin the Kistna District, Madras Presidency ; edited by 
me, with a lithograph, ante, Vol. XIII. p. 197. — It gives the dynastic name as Chalukya; 
and to the description of the Chalokyas as given in A., it adds the statement that they had 
had their bodies purified by ablutions performed after celebrating the atramédha-acrifice. The 
genealogy commences with Kirtivarman I.; Palikésin I. is not mentioned; and Vishou- 
vardhana L, is not spoken of by name, but is referred to by his birvda an “he who attained 
success under difficulties (vishama-siddii) in harassing the forts of many enemies,’ The charter 
was issoed by Jayasimha L. himself, as Ma/idrdja, from the town of Udayapura; and it records 
a grant of the village of Ponukapagu in the Gudrahara vishaya™ on the occasion of one of 
the equinoxes, in the eighteenth year of the reign. The Diitaka was Siyabarman. The language 
of this grant is rather full of inaccuracies; and | am not quite satisfied as to its authenticity. 


3. — Indra-Bhattéraka, 
Seven days; A. D. 663. 


He was the younger brother of No. 2, Jayasimha I. His name occurs as Indra-Bhatf{a- 
raka in D., E., and F',; and as Indraraja in K, and all the subsequent grants. In the Goda- 
vari grant of the Raja Prithivimila, the son of the MaAdréja Prabhikara, mention is made of 
an Adhiréja Indra, who joined in “a tumultaous combat waged by all the kings who were 
gladdened by having assembled together in the desire to aproot by force Indra-Bhsf{4raka’’ 
(Jour. Bo, fir. RR. Ase. Soe. Vol, AVI, p. 119); the reference here seems to bo to Indra- 
Bhattiraka of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty ; the Adhiriija Indra being possibly the Mahdrdja 
Indravarman of the Gaiga dynasty of Kaliiganagara (ante, Vol. XIII. pp. 120, 122, and 
Vol. XVL p. 142), whose territory lay just to the north-east of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom. 
The only records that mention Indra-Bhatjaraka as reigning, are V., W., and X., which state 
that he reigned for seven days. The truth seema to be, that he did not actually succeed in 
ascending the throne; being prevented by a confederacy of chiefs, in which the leading part 
ras taken by the Adhirdja Indra. | 








19 ‘Lhie district in mentioned aleo in E., by the same name. And it seems to be identical with the Gudravdra of J. 
and N,, and the Gudrivdira of Q, In V. and W. mention la made of the Guddavi4i vishaya, which Dr. Hultzech bas 
suggested may be identical with the preceding, and may have some connection with the modern Godjivide in the Kistna 
District (South-Indian Inecriptions, Vol. I. p. $2, note 1); Guofiviida, however, occurs aleo as the nome of two 
villages in the Vieagapatam District. — I am inclined to think that the origira! came may bave been Gudribfra 
(Gudea + dA4ra, a territorial division), The expression Gudrihiira rishays would be analosous to the EKbMekibirs 
eishaya, which we have, ante, Vol, VII. p. 72, line 25. Gudra might pass into Godda; through the habit of doubling 
consonants before r, Aud we might thus obtain Guddavida, or Goddawidi; the last part of the latter word being 
anether form of el’a,*a town.” Bat I do pot see how the dental d could change into the lingeal d in Gudivada, 

4 In V., line 87, the actual reading is fad-anuj-?ndrardja-nondonaseeapta dindni; thie ia a mistake for “ndre 
rijaseapta din ini, due to carelemness in amplifying the ” “ndrarija-sandon' eishowvardhan’ ava of other grants, — 
W., line 10, bas tat-kanfy nei shel e* lor 'jareapt-Shails ; X., line 9+, bas tad-enuja im *)drar‘jarepta dindns, 
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LL 
4. — Vishnuvardhana II. 
Wine years; A. D, 683 to 672. 


He was the son of No, 3, Indra-Bhattiraka, His name occurs as Vishnuvardhana in his 
own grants (D. and E.), and in L, to X.; and as Vishnuraja in K, D., line 10, seome, to imply 
that he had the epithet of sarvalékAsraya, ‘asylum of all mankind i -andd the seale of bokhci iis 
grants give him the biruda of Vishamasiddhi, as in the case of his grandfather. D. describes 
him as a paramasndAéivara or * most devout worshipper of the god Siva under the name of 
MahSivara;" and E, gives him the epithet of samadhigata-paichamahdéabda, ‘he who has 
atinined the five great sounds,’ i.e. who is heralded jn public by the sounds of five kinds of 
musical instraments."" His title was that of Maharaja ; it is used in his own grants, and ia 
also afixed to his name in F. In M. the years of his reign are carelessly omitted. K., L, 
and N. to X., are onanimons in stating that he reigned for nine years, 


Of his time we have two records :-— 





D, — A grant from somewhere in the Nellore District, Madras Presidency ; edited by me, 
anfe, Vol. VII. p. 185, with a lithograph in Vol. VIII. p. 820. — It gives the dynastic name as 
Chalukya; and it adds, in respect of the members of the family, that they acquired the 
dignity of sovereignty through the favour of the god Kirttikéya, The Benealogy com- 
mences with Vishynvardhana I, The charter was issued by Vishnuvardhana IT. himself, as 
Mahdrdja; and it records a grant of the village of Reytru in the Karmarishtra vishaya. 
The grant was made in the second year of his reign, on Wednesday, the tenth fA in the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra, under the Maghi nakshatra; and the corresponding English date, ns 
has been shewn on page 8 above, is Wednesday, 13th March, A. D. 664. The writer of the 
grant was Viniyaka, the son of Era, 


| ay | grant apparently from Mattewiida in the Kistna District ; edited by me, with a 
lithograph, ante, Vol. WII. p. 191,— It gives. the dynastic name as Chalukya, with the 
Dravidian J in the second syllable. The genealogy commences with Kirtivarman I.; and it 
passes from him to Vishouvardhana I., without any reference to Pulikédin IT, The. charter 
was issued by Vishguvardhana II. himself, as Muhdrdja, Tt is addressed to the residents of the 
village of Pajlivada in the Arutadikor asraya which was in the Gudrahara Vishaya ; but 
the exact details of the grant are not known, the conclading portion of the charter, after the 
second plate, being not forthcoming. The grant was made in the fifth year of his reign, on 
the cecasion of an eclipse of the sun on the new-moon day of Philgnna; and the corresponding 
English date, as we have seen at page 9 above, is the 17th February, A. D, as, 


5. — Matgi-Yuvaraja. 
Twenty-five yoars; A. D. 672 to 6o6, 

He was the son of No, 4, Vishnuvardbana IL, He is spoken of ag Mangi-Yuvarija in K, 
and all the subsequent grants; but there is nothing to shew why the title Yurardja is always 
attached to his proper name. He had the epithet of sarvaldkasraya, ‘asylum of all mankind ' 
(see his own grant F.); and the seal of his grant gives him the diruda of Vijayasiddhi, which 
is also used in the text of the grant, in describing him as “ he who achieved the sabodae of 
vietory in controversies (?) of metaphysics and other sciences.” E. and all the subsequent 
grants agree in stating that he reigned for twenty-five years, i 

Of his time we have one record: — 


F. — A grant from an unknown locality ; edited by me at page 104 below. — Ik gives the 
dynastic name ng Chajukya; and in the description of the mombers of the family, it substi- 


MS Bae fupta Isscriptions, p. 296, note 9, — This is aoother exceptional j 





ton fataooe, in whion the epithet is applied 
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tates the atatement that they acquired their sovereignty through the excellent favour of the 
goddess Kansiki (Durga),!® for the statement of D., which attributes this to the favour of 
Kirttikéya. The gansalogy commences with Jayasimha I. The record does not mention 
Manzi by his own proper name, but speaks of him, in the passage which introduces the grant, 
as “the Maharaja who is the asylum of all mankind.” The grant, which was made by Maigi- 
Yuovarijeu himself, was of some fields in the village of Nutulaparu in the Karmardshtra 
(vishaya). [t was madeonthe occasion of the Uttariyana-Samkranti or winter solstice, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, The Ddteka was Nissaramiji...... . 


6. — Jayasimhha I. 
Thirteen years; A. D. 696 to 709. 


He waa the (eldest) son of No, 5, Maigi-Yuvarija. He is first mentioned in K.; and in 
that and all the subsequent grants, his name is given as simply Jayasithha, without vallabhe 
attached to it. K.to M., and O. to X., are unanimous in stating that he reigned for thirtean 
yeara; through » careless repetition of the length of the reign of his ancestor of the same 
name, N, represents him as reigning for thirty-three years, 


Six months; A, D. 700. 


He was a younger brother, by a different mother, of No, 6, Joyasimha II, P. to T., and 
V. to X.,; simply mention him asa younger brother; M. describes him as deaimdiwra, ‘a half- 
brother,’ without any statement as to seniority; K., L., O., and U., state explicitly that he was 
deaimétur-dnuja, ‘the younger half-brother;’ N. carelessly represents him ns th« son of Jaya- 
simha 1]. His name is first mentioned in K. ; that and all the subsequent grants agree in stating 
that he reigned for six months. 


8. — Vishpuvardhana IIT. 
Thirty-seven years; A.D. 709 to 746. 

He is described in KE. and the subsequent grants asthe elder brother of No. 7, Kokkili; but 
they do not state whether he was born of the same mother. Nor do they give his seniority in 
respect of Jayasimha I].; I follow Dr. Hultzsch, and place him between Jayasimha II. and 
Kokkili. In L. he is called Vishnurdja; in all the other granta in which he is men- 
tioned, his name is given as Vishpuvardhansa. He acquired the sovereigniy by ejecting 
Kokkili, K. and all the subsequent grants state that he reigned for thirty-seven years. 


9. — Vijayaditya I.; Bhattiraka. 
Eighteen years; A. D. 746 to Té4, 


He was the son of No. 8, Vishguvardhana [[I.; 0. describes him as an aurasa or ‘ legiti- 
mate son. G.and X. give his name as simply Vijayaditya; in all the other instances in . 
which he is mentioned, he is called VijayAditya-Bhattiraka. H., which does not introduce 
his proper name, appears to give him the biruda of Vikrama-Rama; and it may be interpreted 
a giving him also the second Jiruda of Vijayasiddhi. In G. the title of Mahfrdja is attached 
to his name. EK. and the subsequent granta all state that be reigned for eighteen years.'7 





 kouaki-vara-prasida. [ notice that Dr. Hultasch (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. [. p. 35) has preferred 
to connect ara with the preceding member of the compound, aod thas has translated “by the favour of (Siva) the 
husband of Ragiikl” But the expression para-prasida is of each constant occurrence in unambiguous passages, that 
Tam not disposed to agree with his rendering. 

Dr. Burnell (Soulh-Indian PalmograpAy, p. 21) has stated that, according to one grant (the charter daled in the 
twenty-third yoarof Vira-Chidadéva), he reigned for sixteen years; this, however, is based on a mislection ; the passage 
haa pyoyddityt-shddaia, for “hpidaia, He haa also prefixed Saktivarman to his same; bat I have not been able to 
trace any authority for this, 
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10. — Vishnuvardhana IV. 
Thirty-six years; A. D, 764 to 799. 

He was the son of No. 9, Vijayiditya I. In O. his name is given as Vishpuraja; in 
all the other instances, he is called Vishnuvardhana, The title of Maharaja is attached 
to his name in G., H., and I. The grants K. to X. all state that he reigned for thirty-six 
years,'" 

il. — Vijayaditya If.; Naréndramrigaraja. 
Porty-four years; A.D. 799 to 843. 

He was the son of No. 10, Vishnuvardhana lV. He is ealled Vijayaditya in hisown grants 
(G., line 16, and H., line 13-14), and in I. to L. ; Naréndramrigaraja, in G., lines 1)-12, 
and 5], and in M, O., U., and W.; and Vijeyiditya-Naréndramrigaraja, in N., P, 
to T., and V.; through a careless omission of the latter part of his éiruda, X. speaks 
of him as simply Naréndra, He had the epithet of simastabhuvandbraya, ‘asylom 
of the universe;" it is attached to his name in his own grants, and inJ.andL. J. 
also gives him another siruda, Chaluky-Arjuna, The scala of his grants bear the legend 
tri-Tribhuvandhkuka, literally ‘the glorious elephant-goad of the three worlds-' and Furnish 
the earliest instances, as yet obtained, of the use of this expression. A Pittiporam inscription 
of Saka-Satvat 1124 (Sir Walter Elliot's Telugu Stisaname, p. 51 ff.) states that his grandson 
had the “ name" of Tribhuvandiikois. But, from the occurrence of the word also on the 
seals of K. and all the subsequent granta, it appeara to have been a family-motto, rather than 
o biruda of this king or of any other member of the family. In J, the title of Mahfrija 
is attached to his name; but in his own grants he uses the fally developed paramount titles 
of Mahérajadhiraja, Paramésvara, and Bhattdraka ; and this is the earliest instance of the 
nse of them in this dynasty. His own grant G, spenks of him as a Paramamdséivara, or * most 
devout worshipper of the god Mahfévara (Siva)." As to the length of his reign, there are 
different statementa; K. and O. any forty years; I... forty-four years; ond M., N., 
with P, to X., forty*eight years. These discrepancies are rather curious. Tt wonld be 
easy enough to make a mistake between forty and forty-four years; thog, owing to the 
recurrence of the éch, a careless scribe might very readily reduce rijayddilyadach ahd 
chatvdridéatam (forty-four) to vijayddityas=chatvdrithdatam (forty); or he might. even amplifr, 
thongh not s0 easily, the latter expression into the former, But it is difficult-to see how a 
mere mistake in copying conld well be made between eyaydikitya.naréndram) igardjaee 
#-dah{d-chatvdrihtatam (forty-eight; N. line 11-12), or eyjayéditya-naxéndramrigurdjaiech=deh{d. 
chatedrimtatam (P., line 11-12), and such an expression as mjuydditya-naréndramrigardjaje 
chatus-chatvdrihéatam. L., however, does not use the formal expression at all; but states, in 
a verse, that he reigned for forty years increased by four (sa-chatedrisitatasesomdn chatur-uttera- 
sahkhydtdn), and, therefore, in this passage at any rate, there is no possibility of a literal 
mistake by a careless writer, [ am strongly inclined to think that, in spite of its standing 
alone for the present, the statement in lL. is the correct one: the explanation being that, in 
addition to actually reigning for forty-four years, Vijnyiditya Il, had Previously ruled for 
four years as Yuvordja; that in M., N., and P. to X., the four years of Yurerdja-ship were 
erroneously added to the forty-fou? yesrs of his reign ; and that in K. and 0, & mistake wag 
made in the other direction, and, it being thonght that the forty-four years included his four 
years of Yuvard,a-ship, four years were deducted, and his reign was thus rednced to forty years. 


“ Dr. Bornell bas shewn him aa reigning for thirty years; adding, in a note, that two records (W. and X. ix my 


series) give thirty-sis years, Te ak mew what authority there is for the statement of thirty yours He bas alag 
Frain years; but there again the original bag 
thirty-siz years. 


added that one record (the grant specified in the preceding note) gives twent 
cyan y 
# Dr. Barnell bus also.quoted the grant mentioned in the eceding two 5 : £ 
iginal has forty-sight years. preceding oles, me giving forty years bet the 
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Moreover, forty-four years is the only period that fits in at all naturally, if we look to such 
details as have been considered in the arrangement of my principal List, on page 12 above. 
A reign of forty-eight yeara cannot be allowed for there, without making such reductions 
in other reigns, as practically to shorten some of them by a full year st least; and it seems 
almost an impossible length, following, ina new generation, after reigns of thirty-seven, cighteen 
and thirty-six years, in three successive generations. For these reasons, forty-four years is 
the duration that I have adopted in my principal List, in which the reigns are d ined 
according to the years A.D, In the alternative List, however, on page 13, the principle of 
the arrangement of which makes it easy enough to admit a longer time, I have allowed for 
forty-eight years, on the chance that this is really the correct record. 


J. speaks of him as “a fire of destruction to the Gaga family ;” and as “having the 
valonr of a lion, splitting open (fhe temples of) the lordly elephanta of his enemies (ari-ndga- 
dhipa) with his unsheathed sharp sword;" this last epithet seems to have a double meaning, 
and to indicate also a defeat of some hostile chief of the Nagas, And L. states that during 
twelve years, by day and by night, he fought a hundred and eight battlea with the armies 
of the Ganges and the Raftas, and built the same number of large temples of Siva under the 
name of Sathbhu, The Hattas here spoken of, are the well-known Rashtrakifas of 
Malkhéd, of whom the reigning kings were, Govinda IIT, at the beginning of the time of 
Vijayaditya IT, and Améghavarsha I. later on. In his Ridhanpur grant of Saka-Samvat 730 
(ante, Vol, VI. pp. 63, 71) Govinda ITT. claims to have ordered “the lord of Vefigi" into his 
presence, and to have made him assist in building or fortifying a city. It would seem, there- 
fore, that, in the contest between the two dynasties, success was not entirely with the Eastern 
Chalukyas. The Gatgas may be either some of the feudatory Gaiga Mahdmandalésvaras, who 
are mentioned in some Rishtrak(la inscriptions ; or early members of the family of the Eastern 
Gafgas of Kaliiganagara (anfe, Vol. XVIII. pp. 161 ff). The building of the temples of ‘Siva 
is referred to again in EK. and M., in passages in which the god is called Naréndréévara, — ¢. «. 
‘lévara’ in composition with the first part of the king's Girude. LL. further speaks of him ag 
“the lord of Vongl (Veiy-isa) ;" and this seems to give really the first indication that the 
country of Veigi,constituted the dominions of this dynasty, 


Of his time we have two records :— 


G.— A grant from an unknown locality; edited by Dr. Hultzsch, in his South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol, I. p. 31 ff.; [ have also my own reading of the original plates. — It gives 
the dynastic name as Chajukya, The gonealogy commences with Vijayaditya I. The charter 
was issued by VijayAdityn II, himself ; and it records the grant of the village of Korpaparru, 
on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, The name of the visheya in which the Village was 
sitaated, is illegible, The Difake was the prince Nripa-Rudra, who is described na a brother 
of Vijayiditya IL, but as a descendant of the Haihaya race ; he appears, therefore, to have 
been a half-brother, born from a different wife of Vishnnvardhana IV. who belonged to the 
lineage of the Ealachuris of Tripura. The writer was Akshuralalitichirya, a resident. of 
Vijayavada, which most be the modern Bézwaéda, in the Kistna District. 


H. — A grant from ‘ Idara'™ in the Kistna District; edited by Pandit 8. M. Natesa Sastri, 
ante, Vol. XIII. p. 55; [ quote, however, from my own reading of the original plates. — It 
gives the dynastic name as Chalukya. The genealogy commences with Vijayiditya T., who 
appears to be mentioned by the Airwdas of Vikrama-Rima and Vijayasiddhi. The charter 
waa issued by Vijayiditya Lf. himself. It records the grant of a field at the village of 
Vamrupiyeyu or Vamrupileyu in the Kandaruvadi vishaya, made on account of an eclipse 
of thesun. The Ditaka was Bolama, 


™ This namo is written Iqtra (ante, Vol. XIIL, p. 90); Biléru (Sewell's Liste of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. If. 
p. 25); and Idera (id, Vol... p. 51). | a ba U. 
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13. — Vishnuvardhane V.; Eali-Vishnuvardhana. 

Eighteen months; A, D, 843 to 644. 

He was the son of No, 11, Vijayiditya II, In his own grant (I.), and in J., his name 
occurs as simply Vishnuvardhana; in K. and all the subsequent grants, he is called Kali« 
Vishnuvardhana,” He had the epithet of sarvaldk ya, ‘asylum of all mankind’ (in his 
own grant, and in J), His grant seems to imply that he had the biruda of Vishamasiddhi ; 
and it qualifies him as a paramamdhéévara, or ‘most devout worshipper of the god Mahéévara,’ 
The title of MahAraja is attached to his name in his own grant, and in J. In L. he is called 
“the lord of Vong (Veagi-ndiha).”" K, and the subsequent grants all state that he reigned 
for one and a half yoars, 

Of his time we have one record :23 — 


I.— A grant from ‘Ahadanakaram’ in the Madras Presidency; edited by me, with a 
lithograph, ante, Vol. XIII. p. 185, It gives the dynastic name as Chajukya; and furnishes the 
first contemporaneous instance of the nse of the long 4 in the first syllable of the nome? The 
genealogy commences with his grandfather, Vishouvardhana 1V, The charter was iasued by 
Vishouvardhana V. himself, The donative part of the record is in a difficult style of Telugn ; 
and the meaning of it has not yet been properly made out. But it mentions a town named 
Prithivipallavapattana; and it seems to describe a grant made by the inhabitants of that 
town. In the word kanadi(or °di)-rajul, with the epithet sanastabhucandéraya prefixed, it 
possibly refers to some king of the Earnitake country. And it scoms also to mention 
Eaéfichi and Ramésvara.™ 


Forty-four years; A. D. 844 to 88s, 


He was the eldest son of No. 12, Vishnuvardhana V. In his own grant (J.), and in E.and 
LL, his name occurs BS simply VijayaAditya M in N, he 18 called Gunaka-Vijayaditya; in M., 
8., T., U., V., and X., Gupsga-VijayAditya ; in | Q., Kt. and W., Gunaganka-Vijayaditya ; 
and in O., Gunpakenalla-Vijayaditya: and U. explains the prefixes by saying that he was i. 
thoroagh arithmetician (aikakdrah adkshdt),” He had the epithet of samastabhuy . 
‘asylum of the universe’ (in his own grant, and in L.). And his title was that on: - : 
it is used in his own grant, and it is attached to his namo in K. The records K. to T., mi 
W., and X., agree in atating that he reigned for forty-four years; U. says the same in the 
first instance, but adds ao alternative statement, that the duration of his reign wag forty-sight 


yours.*5 
L. tells us that, ‘challenged by the lord of the Rattaa, he conquered the unequalled 
Gangas; cut off the head of Mangi in battle: and frightened the fire-brand Kr and com- 


pletely burnt his city.” Tho killing of Mangi, and the burning of the city of Krishna, are algo 
apoken of in M.;* and a reference to the former event is also made in the grant of Vijaydditya 
IIf, himself. The Krishna in question must be tho Rashtrakita king Krishna Il. ; and the 





= In L., tine 16 f., an attempt js made to explain the prefix of hia name, by saying that ke was "skilled in fightir 
(kahit) with all weapons,” Bat T consider that the prefix, which dues not cocer anywhere with the Dravidian | that is 
ae rant nail tae ne Dravidian word kali, *® couragoous, valinut man’; w hero, | 

ae, howerer, of the enlttet cent mniial whather’ tha charter was invuod hy kin ov’4yhis:, father. 
Tha use, ynobed above, J. tee tay bored ee arrears to stamp it a bie | 

™ As noted above, J. gives the biruda of Chaluky- rjuna to an earlier king, vis, VijayAdit a 
is Inter in date than the present one. 7 ijayAditya IL. ; but that record 

@ De Bernall quoted wera ot the contents to De. Hialtanch’s assistant, Me. V. Venkkayre 

* Dr. Burnell quoted X. (of my series) as stating forty years, Bot it says distinctly forty-four. 

™ Dr. Holtesch South. Indi Pe ce ands Vol. I.p. 98, note 3) has already pointed out that the. Biudé. 
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king Vallabha did honour to the arms of Vijayiditya ITI. And it is probably in connection 
with some earlier event of this reign, involving on this ococasion a defeat of the Eastern 
Chalnkyas, that we must understand the statement in the ‘Sirfir inscription, that worship was 
done to the Rashtrakita king Améghavarsha I. by the lord of Veigt (ante, Vol. XII. p. 219). 
Mafgi may have been a Chéja king; a Pittdporam inscription, of Sake-Samvat 1124, calls 
him Mafgi-Rajéndra, and states that Vijayiditya played the game of ball with his head. 

Of this reign we have one record: — 

J.— Agrant from an. unknown locality; not yet published. — It gives the family-name 
as ChAlukya, The genealogy commences with Vijayaditya I]. The charter wna issued by 
VijayAditya IPT. himself. “It records the grant of the village of Tundaparu or Trandaparu in 


the Gudravara vishaya, toa person named Vineyadisarman, who appears to be cither the 
actual slayer of Mangi, or the leader of the troops on the occasion of his being slain. The 


grant was made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon. The Difeka was Pandaringa 
(possibly for Pindurija). The writer was Kattama, or Kattaya. 
Vikramaditya I. 
He was a younger brother of No. 13, Vijayaditya ITI. K., M., N., P., 8. and U., mention 
him with the title of Yuvarija; and T. speaks of him as “wearing round his throat a 
glittering necklet (kantiikd),” which appears to have been the token of the dignity and rank 
connected with his name.” But he evidently did not actually ascend the throne. 
Yuddhamalla I. 


He was a (younger) brother of the preceding, Vikramiditya L His name occurs, as 
Yuddhamalla, in 8.,.in which he is specified asa paternal uncle of Bhima L.,™ and in U.;in 
X. he is not mentioned by name, but is simply referred to as a brother of Vikramiditya, He 


apparently did not reign. 





No. 14; Chaélukya-Bhima I. 
Thirty years; A. D. 8868 to 918. 

He was the son of the Yurardja Vikramiditya 1; and he succeeded Vijayiditya IIL. 
His name occurs as simply Bhima in 8, and U.; and as Nripa-Bhima in K.; but he is usually 
mentioned as ChAlukya-Bhima, in other places in K. and U., and in M. to R., and T. to X.: 
L, gives the prefix with the short a in the first syllable, Chalukya-Bhima. L. gives him the 
kiruda of Dréh-Arjuna; and §, seems to give him also the éiruda of Saucha-Kandarpa, 
K. and all the following grants agree in stating that he reigned for thirty years. 

From L. we learn that, after the time of Vijayiditya IIT., the land of Veigi was overron by 
the Hattas, and had to be reconquered by Bhima I.; and U, specifically states that his opponent, 
whom he conquered, was Krishnavallabha, i. ¢. Kyishos If. K. mentions his general, named 
Mahdkala, the son of his foster-sister Gimakimbd, who was the daughter of his wet-nuree 
Nigapoti, 

15. — Vijayaditya IV.; Kollabiganda. 
Six months; A. D. 915. 

He was the eldest son of No. 14, Bhima I. His name occurs as simply Vijayaditya in K., 
L., M., N., O0., T. and X.; as Kollabiganda-Vijayaditya in Q.and V.; and as EKollabhiganda- 
Vijayaiditya in P., E., and W.; while 8S. mentions him as simply Kollabiganda and Kollabj- 
gandabhAskara; U. states that he was ETAT who was also named king Kollabiganda, 
L. aleo attaches the Siruda of Eali an to his name; and an unpublished inscription 


Bee ante, Vol. VI. p.70,-note®; and Vol. XI. p- 161, note 27, 

™ Tn line 16, for chilukyt-bAtma-pitrirydch yuddhamall.dimajas, read "*pitrirya yuddhamall:. 

@ atka soeme to me to be used here in the sense of ‘ nama, appallation, secondary tithe," — “ having the btruda of 
Ealiyarti"’ (eee ante, Vol, XIX. p, 18, note 44). 
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gives another variety of this diruda, in the form of apparently Ealiyartigandsa.” His wife was 
Mélamba; she is mentioned in M.and N, The length of his reign is not stated in L.; but Ey 
M., and all the subsequent grants, give it as six months, s 


K, states that he ruled over the Veig! mandala, together with the forests of Trikaliiga 
or the three Kalifigas. M. says that he conquered the rulors of Kaliigs. L. mentions o 
follawer of his, Bhandandditya, otherwise called EKuntaéditya; he was the son of Pritiviya- 
rija, who was the son of Shmiditya, who, again, was o descendant of the Kilakampa, of the 
Pattavardhini family, mentioned above in connection with No. 1, Vishouvardhane I. 
(To be continued.) 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-EANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, §o.C.3., M.B8.A-6., C.1.E, 
No, 195. — Mapreas Museum Correr-Puarr Gaaxt or Masai-Yuvamaga. 

This inseription was first brought to notice by Mr. R. Sewell, M.C.S., in 1884, in his 
Lssta of Antijuities, Madras, Vol. I. p. 24, No. 176. It is now published in fall for the 
first time, I edit it from the original plates, which belong to the Government Central 
Museum at Madras. I obtained them for examination in 1883, through the kindness of 
Dr. Bidie, who w then in charge of the Museom, I have no information as to where they 
were found. 

The plates, of which the first and last are inscribed on one side only, are three in number, 
“he first and second plates are entire, and measure about 6)" by 2)". The third plateis broken, 
towards the ends of the lines; the extant portion measures about 5) by 2)”, The second 
plate is in a state of very good preservation ; but the first and third are a good deal corroded 
by rust, and the writing on them is rather difficult to read. The edges of the plates were 
fashioned slightly thicker than the inscribed. surfaces; so as to protect the writing, — The 
ring on which the plates are strung, and the holes for which are near the proper right-hand end 
of each plate, is about §" thick and 21° in diameter. It had been cut, for the purpose of making 
impressions, before the time when the grant came into my bands; there seems, however, ta be 
no reason for thinking that it is not the proper ring belonging to the plates, The seal on it is 
cireular, about 1} in diameter: in relief on # countersunk surface, it has, across the centre, 
the legend éri-Vijayasiddhi[h*); in the upper part, the moon; and in the lower part, a floral 
device. — The weight of the three plates, which are rather thio, is 7oz, and of the ring and 
seal, 7} oz.; total, 14} oz.— The characters belong to the southern class of alphabets : end ‘are! 
of the regular type of the period and part. of the country to which the record belongs. The 
average size of the letters is between 4! and 2". As is usual, the interiors of them shew 
marks of the working of the engravers tool. The engraving is rather ahallow; and the letters 
do not show through on tho reverse sides of the plates. — The language is Sanskrit ; and, except: 
for the quotation of two of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses, the whole record 
ia in prose. It is written rather carelessly ; especially in respect of the number of cases in 
which a long vowel & a visarga, or an anuerdra, has been omitted. — In respect of ortho- 
graphy, the only points that call for special notice, are (1) the uso of the Drividian fin 
the name-of the family, line 5, and in yugolah, line 13; and (2) the use of ru for rt in pitru, 
lines 11 and 13, though the proper vowel is used in mari, line 2, and énifa, lines 5 and 10. 

The inscription is one of the Eastern Chalukya king Matgi-Yuvarija. Ho is men: 
tioned, not by his name, but as “the Mabirija, who is the refugo of all mankind (sarraléled- 
4raya)." But the genealogical details that are given, leave no doubt that it ia he who is inc 
tended, The record is non-sectarian; the object of it being only to,record the grantof some 


@ This grant iv No. Sf ia Mer. Sewell's Liste of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. TL. p. 13. [tis so corroded and. 
didiqult to read, that, not having the original plates to refer to, I cannot deal with it at present, croded and so 
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land to a Brihman, at the village of Nutulaparu in the Earmarishtra country. The grant 


was made on the occasion of the Uttariyana-Saimkrinti or winter solstice, in the twentieth 
year of the reign; but no details are given that can be tested by calculation. 


TEXT." 
Firat Plate. 


1 Svasti Srimatim  sakala-jaged-abhishtiyamins-Manavya(vya)-sagétran[@*}ih Hari- 
2 ti-putrandim K.ésiki®-yara-prasida-labdha-réjyinim miitTi-gana-paripé- 
$  litaniirh Sy[A*] mi-Mahaséna-pid-inudbyatinam bhagavii(va)n-N iriyana-prasida- 
4 samAsidita-varahalifichhaninam aévambdh-dvabbrithasnina-pavitri(tri)- 
5 krita-vapushith  Chajukyanarh kula-jaladhi-samudit-tnd6rennaya-vinaya-yikram-b- 
6 pirjita-chira-bhiri-kirttéh éri-Jayasithgha-vallabha-mahirdja-priy-inujasy=Endra- 
? gaming-vikramasya © ér-I(i)n(dra]-Bhatffrakesya = su(sti)ndr=an¢ka-samara-samghntt- 
6palabdha- 
Second Plate; First Side. 
8 yuddha-vijaya-yaiah-prastity-imoda-gandh-idhivfisita-sakala-dig-mag dalasya 
9 nind-éistr-ibhyas-Opabri(bri)mbita-yimala-vidala-buddhé[h*] tyiig-audiryya-dhairyys- 
10 ki{n*]ty-idi-guy-llamkitasyal?  éri-Vishpovarddhana-mshirijssyah* —priya-tanayah 
saTDa- 
ll tiéai(gayi)ta-pitru(tri)-gana-sokti-sampanna invi(nvi)kshiky-idi-vidyd-pragtsho®  vijnye- 
12 siddhi[h*] sv-(i*\si-dhiran-[&* Joamita-ripunripati-maku*ta-tata-ghatit-inéka-mani- 
kirana-ril- 
13 ga-rajimta’-charana-yugalal paramabrahmapyd miitapitra(tri)-pid-dnndhyitah 
14 fri-sarvvalékitraya-mabirijay?  Krathja-vy[i*]stavy[i")ya  Kiasyi(éys)pa-gotr[O* \ya 
A(A)pe- 
Second Plate; Second Side. 
15 stathba-su(sijtriya Taitri(ttiri)ya-cabrahroasa(chi)rip[e*) Kulijarmmana®(h*] pautriya 
Dinasarmmana- 
16 na [h*] putriiya Kundi-Digatarmman? Ks! rmaraish{ré Nu"“tulaparu-nima-grimé 
do(da)kshi- 
17 na-diiiy[im*) padanta-kshétra[m®*} dattam™ Revadistand br[i*jhmans 
Kshétrafio®) (*) dakshinata[h*) taq[i*)- 
18 kafmh*}]  padchimata(h*) Pegukaparabum-br[a* ]hmana-kehétra(m®] uttarata[h*] 
Nidubamrapa- 3 
19 nta puvvatalé Dénavidipanta-br[i*}hmaga-kshétra[m*] [1*] dakebiyata Etakanda- 
20 na-kshétra[m®] paschimata/h*] Velernkangi-nima-br[a*}hmana-kehtra[mh") uttarate 
Etakanda-n/ ii*)- 
21 ma-br[A*]hmana-kshétra[m*] parvata!é ‘Sramatatika-br[é®* |hmana-kebétra[m*| 
paichimata{h®] br[i*Jhmana-kshétra{m*] 
: adeteie rete Sa ee Se Sree 
t From the original plates. 2 Rend kawsikt. 2 Read "kritasya. ‘ Read “rijasyo. 
re Wiles lial « First the fa wae engraved here; and then it was corrected into kw. 


© This word was first engraved os morijah; and then the ri was corrected into Adi, and the jo} into ri, and 


another jah waa ont, 


The na seems to hare bean repeated, beonuse at the end of the proceeding line it fell partly on the edge of the 


Ht First ma was engraved here: and then it was corrected into ka. 
18 Mr. Sewell read this aheAara os ku; bot wrongly. 
18 ‘The construction in fauliy, Either we ought to kare dattavdn here. Or, if we retain dattam, tho nominative 


eases priya-tanayah &ec., in lines 10 to 14, must be altered into the instrumental. 


Read trdAma’, M Head pirewatah, 
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Third Plaja, 


22 uttarniafh®] Velukatatéka-br[4*]hmana-kshétral ti*] porvata’’ Korinipa(fy®,,.,. 
a a re (brihma }- 7 2 

<3 na-kshétra[th*) dakshinatafh"}] cha. tat-sator-avadhi!®  dy[a*]daga-kaydikak-ddra.2 
MVE ere [kshaj- 

“4 tra[m*] uttarAyana-nimitts udaka-purva satirva™!-kara-pariharé2 datta[m) [n*] 

20 ya-rijya-sarhvateard visah® [\/*] Atra Vy[a*]sa-giti(h®] slékat ['*] Babfobbir=** 
vrasudhi datta] 

26 bahubhis=ch=inupilita yaya yasya =yad[a*] bhimifh*] tasya = [tasya = tad 
halam) [1*] 

27 Bra-dasthsh para-dattim v[i*) yé haréti(ta) vasundharith shashthi(shti)-va[rsha- 


hasrini} 
23 vishthiyith jiyaté krimih (u*] Ajniptif he) Nisearamiji(Py™,.. 2... .. [HP] 
ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 


Uf Indra-Bhattaraka (line 7), — who was a very moon, risen from the ocean which ia 
the family of the Chalukyas (1. 5), who belong to the Manavya gétra (1. 1), (and) are 
Haritiputras ; (and) who was the dear younger brother of the Mahdrdja Jayasiigha (I.), the 
favourite (1. 6); — the son was the Mahdrdja Vishnuvardhana (II) (I. 10). 

His son, the Mahfraja, who is the asylum of all mankind (I. 14), — who has the 
success of victory in controversies (F) of metaphysics and other sCiences,2? — has given 
to Kupdi-Dégadarman (1. 16), an inhabitant of Krafija (|. 14), a member of the Kiaéyapa 
gétra, a follower of the Apasiamba siitra, a student of the Taittiriya (sdkAd) (Il. 15), @ son's son 
of Kuligarman, and a son of Dénagarman, a pedantu-field™ in the southern quarter pt the 
village of Nutulaparu™ in the Karmarishtra country (Il. 16); and, apparently, also 
Brihmag's field in a site called Revadistana (Il. 17). 

Lines 17 to 23 contain 4 specification of boundaries: but the application of them is not 
quite plain. And line 23 seems to record that the yield of one or other of the fields was 
twelve cAandikas.% 


Sarhkranti, in the twentieth yoar of the augmenting victorious reign. And the record ends 
‘ith the statement that the Didtaka (denoted by the word iijiapti) was Nisearamiji..-,.... .(F) 





Read pdreratah, ™ Four or five letters are broken awny here. 1? Read tuch-ehituravadthi) 


™ Read “piirwoaih sarva®. * Bead parihdrtag, Mee. wiheah, for vishiah, for tis,if 

M Read Mikdh, Metro, Slike (Anushtabh); and in the ing verse, 

~ Li this Hine was s fall cne, six or seven letters bave been broken away here. 

* This passage introduces the biruda, » Vijayasiddhi, which is on the seul of the grant. : 

a, es sorption ot Shedantar Stans‘ ® Budhiat print or venerable man’ of ele » nistads 
adanta, as a corruption of bhadanta, re fyi 

™ This termination of village-names oceurs with the single F again in Penakaparg (p. 97 above), and Tu; 
or Trandapara (p. 103)¢ it also oecors with the double rr, ¢. g. in Rormaparrn (p. 101): other imac 

‘the thonda, which gas geen Wat thie word, ove ante, Vol. XIX. p. 274, note 99). 35 is probably id tical 
with the khanda, which was the yield of one hundred pdias of | (ante, Vol. XVIII p. 115, note 43), | 
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FOLELORE IN WESTERN INIDIA. 
BY PUTLISAI D. H. WADIA. 
No, 16. — The Charitable Fagir. 

Once upon a time two men were journeying together to a distant place. One of them, 
who was a water-carrier by trade, though very poor, was strictly honest. No privations, not 
even famine, ever tempted him to sin. The other traveller, however, was quite the reverse. 
Though clever enough and strong enough to live by honest Inbour, he would not put his hand 
to anything but theft and plunder. He would roam about from place to place and rob 
unwary travellers for the sake of money, 

After travelling several miles together, the two men halted near a well, and having refreshed 
themselves lay down to rest under a tree, hoping to resume their journey a little later in the 
day, when anothor traveller, who was passing by, stopped to drink at the well. He looked 
cautiously about him, but did not catch sight of the two men under the tree. So he put down 
a bundle that he carried on his head and stooped to draw water. The robber, who had been 
watching him all the while, crept stealthily up to him, put his foot upon the bundle, and 
catching hold of the poor fellow by the legs, was about to hurl him in, head foremost, when 
his companion, the honest water-carrier, suddenly coming up from behind, drew both the robber 
and his intended victim away from the well at immense risk to hia own lite, Thus the poor 
unoffending traveller was saved from certain death, and went his way rejoicing, after 
thanking his deliverer warmly, and suitably rewarding him for having saved his life. 

The robber, in the meantime, had made himself scarce, and the water-carrier, therefore, 
resumed hia journey alone, After a long time, however, he was again joined by the robber, 
who foamed with rage and cursed him all the way for having, as he said, obstracted him in 
following what he called his lawfal profession, when all of a sudden he tripped against some- 
thing, and stooping down to see what it was, found it to be a purse full of gold asrafis. 
He picked it up eagerly, and shewing it exultingly to his companion, said: — 

“ Here's luck indeed! I was destined to come by gold in some way or other, and I have! 
Dare you now deprive me of this also r” 

So saying, he ran away as fast as his legs could carry him, as if nfraid that his companica 
might claim a share of the treasure. 

The poor water-carrior was extremely surprised at this, and walked on, thinking how 
Allah have seen fit to bestow so much fayour upon such an unworthy individoal as his 
late companion, when suddenly he happened to tread on some brambles, and a large sharp 
thorn pierced the sole of one of his bare feet. 

The poor man whined and groaned with pain, and was, moreover, sorely grieved at heart 
to think that he, who deserved so much better at the bands of Allah, should be made so very 
miserable, while he, to whom punishment should really be meted out, should be so miraculously 
favoured. 

“ Strange | very strange” ! he cried out with indignation ; “ they are all false who uphold 
the justice and impartiality of Allsb, for had he been just and impartial he would have shewn 
more consideration towards one who has never all his life so much as uttered a lie or harmed 
any living being. However severe have been my trials and privations, 1 have never once 
yielded to temptation, and still Allah, though he withholds from me all the good things of thia 
earth, gives me my fall share of misery. Surely it is of no use to be good or honest in this 
world," 

While he was giving way to his lamentations in this manner, a tall majestic and hand. 
some man with 8 fino long beard came all unperceived and stood suddenly before him, and 








“T cannot agree with you there, my friend," replied the stranger, “ though I fully sympa- 
thize with you in your sufferings. Iam Gabriel, the Angel, deputed by Allah to visit the 
earth every day and take my own estimate of the good and evil that is wrought there, and am, 
therefore, in a position to say that Allsh is always kind and just to every ons, high or low,’ 

Bat the unhappy water-carrier, who felt himself miserably wronged, was not to be 
convinced by this, So he said; — 

“Jf you are really the Angel Gabriel, I beseech Fou to go and ask Allah the reason why he 
should have thrown that purse of gold in the way of that cruel-hearted robber, while I, who am 
in every respect a much better man, should have been made miserable by having a thorn thrust 
into my foot,” 


The Angel consented, but just as he was about to depart, a fagir, who had com, ie Whitty 
the foregoing conversation was going on, stopped him, and prevailed upon him by his entrentios 


“I, too, am astrock with the iniquity of Allah,” he cried, “for do I not say my prayers 
regularly five times a day and exhort other to do likewise, and again, do I not beg only in the 
name of Allah? And still what does Allah give me? Nothing but a bit of bread and a draught 
of water, and that too not every day, while others, who scoff at prayers and religion, and who 
never so much as pronounce the name of Allah even once a day, have a merry time of it, and 
eat and drink and enjoy themselves all their lives. How am I to understand that p 


“ Have patience, my friend,” said Gabriel; “T shall state your case to Allah and give you 
his answer to-morrow.” So saying he quickly disappearet 


The water-carrier and the mendicant then began to travel together, The next day 
as the two were walking side by side, Gabriel Joined them and ssid: — 

" Here I am aan, my friends ; I have 56en Allah and given him your Tekaged, and now 
listen to what he has to say to them : — 

“ Firstly, you, my friend the water-carrier, thought it unjust of Allah that he should have 
given a purse of gold to that wicked man, and that, too, at a time When ho least deserved it; 
but listen to what Allah has to say to it :— 


“That same man who now so displeases him by his mishehavionr, does not, as you think, 
enjoy the favour of Allah, but on the contrary has incurred hig deepest resentment a5 you will 
see.. That man was born under such happy auspices that, had he feared Allah and done his 
wil, he would have come to be crowned a king by this time. But as he, from his childhood 
upwards, preferred a career of guilt and infamy, Allah in his rage held aloof every good thing 
from him, and gave him just enough to satisfy, only to a meagre extent, the demands 
of his destiny, which even he cannot avert, 

“ Thos, yesterday, when he found that purse of gold, ho was destined to ‘come by endless 
wealth; but Allah judges rightly, and he knew how little that wicked man d c i 
his wisdom gave him only a few coins of gold, just a semblance of what would have heen hia 
had he been honest and good, and still that fellow in his ignorance blesses his fortune, and doea 
not know what he forfeits only for the pleasnre of doing ill, 

“And now as for yourself,” continued Gabriel; « 
wokind or unjust to you, but has, on the cuntrary, been ' 
With you. You were, says he, born under such an evil star that you wonld have bes 
more miserable and unhappy in life than you haye already been; but 
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unscathed. You told mo yesterday that Allah gotoidared i Ot to pot w thorn im your way and 
thus caused you to suffer pain, and you naturally enough thought Allsh to be very unkind. 
What will you say, however, when Allah declares that that very thorn was the means of saving 
your life, as you will learn presently. At the exact minute that that thorn entered your foot, it 
was decreed that you should be accused of some great crime which you had never committed, 
and that your head should be cut off. But seeing that you had been good and dutiful all your 
life, and had, moreover, just then exerted yourself to save a human being from death, Allah was 
pleased with you, and be in his mercy substituted the thorn for the headsman's sword, since, as 
I told you before, it is not in his power to avert a man’s destiny, and the few drops of blood that 
flowed from your foot compensated for the life-blood which, it was ordained, should flow in 
abundance that very same moment from yonr neck. Don't you now think that, by thus saving 
your life, Allah amply rewarded you for all your good acts ? Learn, therefore, always to bow to 
his will, however unintelligible his ways may appear to you at first sight.” 

The poor good-natured water-carrier was so struck with all that he had heard, and 
was 80 overcome with grief and shame ot the idea of ever having doubted the justice and 
wisdom of Allah, that he fell on his knees and prayed loudly to him to forgive him, and then, 
kissing the feet of Gabriel, he besought him to intercede on his behalf and obtain for him the 
pardon of Allah. 


And now came the fagir’s turn, for he too was impatient to hear why Allah had thought 
fit to keep him so very poor; so turning to him, Gabriel said :— 

“My good man, I am really very sorry for you, as is also Allah himself, for he says you 
have been destined to remain most miserably poor. In fact, Allah says, he does not see how 
to keep your body and soul together for the rest of your life, for you have still a good many 
years to live, and there are only five rupees left now out of what you were destined to earn 
during the whole term of your existence, You will therefore have to pass the rest of your 
life in a much poorer and still more miserable condition, than you are in now.” 


“Ts it indeed ao?” cried the mendicant in a despairing tone, with tears in his eyes, 


Alas! it is but too troe,”’ replied the Angel; “and now detain me no further; for T 
must go." 

But the fagir canght hold of him by the bem of his garment, foran idea had entered his 
head just then, and said :— 

“ Gabriel, good Angel, do hear me for a minute more, Wilt thou go once more and ask 
Allah to send the messenger of death to me at once, so that I may be spared the uneasingss and 
misery Lam destined to suffer? Do pray to him, however, to send me firat the five rupees 
still reserved for me, so that, before I die, I may taste of some at least of the many good things 
that I constantly see everywhere but have never been fortunate enough to partake of. If 
you tell Allah all this, good Angel, Iam sure he will grant me what I ask.” 

Gabriel agreed to carry the message to Allah, and quickly disappeared. 

The mendicant and the water-carrier soon afterwards parted company and went their 


regpective ways. The fagir, in due course, arrived at his hut, and after saying his prayers 
with great devotion in the belief that he was soon to.go to the other world, Iay down to sleep. 


The next day when he opened hia eyes, what was his delight to see exactly ive rupees 
lying by his side! He took them up eagerly and hurried with them to the bd:dr. There he 
saw ever so many nice things spread out before him. No end of eweetmeats and fruit and 
vegetables to eat and beautiful clothes to wear, such as he had never in his whole life dreamt 
even of touching! But that day he thonght himself rich enough to buy anything. As fine 
clothes, however, possessed no interest for a man who was about to die the next morning, he 
invested all the five ropees in buying toothsome eatables and delicious sharbats, and went back 
to his hut rejoicing. 
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There he cooked his food, and after duly saying his prayers, ate and drank till he could do 
so no more. He then again said his prayers, thanked Allah for the good things he had given 
him, and laid himself down on his bed with his eyes closed and his lips uttering the name of 
Allah, expecting every moment the messenger of death to come and bear his soul away. 

Instead, however, of that grim visitor, two poor beggars like himself came to the 

“Come in, friends," said he; “I have no money to give you, but I have some food left in. 
those pots yonder, of which you are walcome to partake in the name of Allab, for it is all 
his own.” 


The hungry wayfarers thereupon set to eat, and soon emptied the pots of all their contents, 
They then thanked the good man for his hospitality, and resumed their journey, 

Evening came, and still there was no sign of the messenger of death: so the fagir got up 
said his prayers, and again quietly settled down to rest and soon fell fast asleep, 

When he opened his eyes in the morning, the first thing they lighted upon was five bright 
new silver coins again! He was very much surprised at this, and could not for the life of 
him make out how they came to be there again. He, nevertheless, pocketed the money, 
and ran out of his hut to go in search of Gabriel, and learn from him the meaning of thig 
mystery. The Angel, however, was invisible that day, #0 the mendicant fenin wended hia 
way to the ésdr and purchased a good many nice things to eat and drink, thinking that Allah 
bad seen fit to keep him on this earth for one day more. 


Going home, he cooked the food as before, and after making a hearty meal of it, he 
ealled in the first beggar that happened to pass by his door at the time, and gave 
away to him, in the namo of Allah, all that remained in his pote. Then saying his 
prayers aa usual, he lay down in his bed, fully expecting every moment to be his last, and was 
soon wrapped in sleep. Strange to say, however, he not only found himself alive and well 
the next morning, but again saw five bright silver coins lying by his side in the same place 
as on the two previous days. 

Things went on like this for about a week, when one day Gabriel] suddenly appeared ‘to’ 
the fagir, The latter's first words tothe Angel were :— 


“Gabriel, you have made some strange mistake! Did you not tell me the other day that 
five ropees was all that was left for me to live upon for the rest of my life! How is it then 
that day after day I rise in the morning, and see five bright silver coins by my bedside! [| 
spend them in buying the good things of this earth, and give away what remains to the poor, 
and go to bed in the belief that the angel of death will take me away from this world during 
the night. Nevertheless, I find myself alive and well every morning. Really, I cannot 
understand how Allah has been pleased to be so good and merciful to me 2" 


“You are a fool,” replied Gabriol, “not to see how that is, but you are mortal after all, and 
mortals are not expected to understand the ways of Allah. You say you give away the remains 
of your food every night in the name of Allah; well then, do you suppose that Allah ia so 
mean a5 not to return to yon whatever you give away in his name? Do you not know 
that whatever one gives away to the poor he lends to Allah, and Allah not only retorns what 
has been thas lent to him, but returns it with interest. The five rupees that Allah gives 
you every morning, are credited back to you every evening when you feed the poor in hia name, 
and thns ia it that you see five fresh coins by your bed-side every morning. As long, therefore, 
as you continue to give to the poor in his name, so long will Allah bestow upon you the 
wherewithal to do snch acts of charity. 

The fagir was overjoyed at this, and went home fully determined to be geberons and 
charitable all his life,'‘so that he might for ever carn the favour and protection of Allah. : 
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FOLELORE IN SALSETTE, 
BY GEO. FR. D'PENHA., 
No. 7. — The Princess and the Lonse. 

In a certain country there lived a king who bad an only daughter. When the princess 
was born the king engaged a Negress as a nurse for her, who tended her withall possible 
care, and the princess grew up to be strong and beautiful. 

One day as the nurse was combing her hair, she caught a louse, and was about to kill it. 
but the princess prevented her from killing it, telling her she wanted it for some purpose. 
She then ordered the nurse to get her a large bottle with a wide mouth, The nurse fetched a 
bottle with a wide mouth, and the princess put the louse into it, and every time she took 
her tea or milk she always poured a spoonful or so in the bottle for the louse. Now 
drinking tea and milk made the louse attain an incredible size, so much so that, with the excep- 
tion of the princess and her nurse, no one could detect the louse in it. 

A few years rolled away, and the princess, attaining the twelfth year of her age, wae 
considered marringeable. Her parents, the king and the queen, began to think of disposing ot 
herin marriage. When it eame to the ears of the princess that her parents were looking out for a 
suitable husband for her, she objected, saying she would marry only him who would be able 
to recognise an animal she had. For this purpose she told her father to prepare a grand 
dinner to which princes and kings from far and near must be invited, when she would produce 
the animal, and accept in marriage whosoever could tell its proper name. The king, who was 
passionately fond of his danghter, consented to do as she had proposed. 

The king now sent messages to different countries, to kings and princes and nobles, to the 
effect that any one, who was able to recognise an animal the princess had, would win ber in 
marriage, and that therefore they should come and dine with him on a certain day. Grand 
preparations were made for the dinner for several days, and on the appointed day, hundreds of 
kings and princes and nobles, and other persons of wealth and renown, came. Dinner was 
scarcely served when the princess asked her father to shew the animal to his guests; but the 
king said : — 

“Wot yet, my dear danghter, let them first take their dinner, for otherwise, if they 
cannot recognise the animal, they may all leave the house without their dinner, and all the 
trouble and expense we have gone to will be wasted, Let them finish eating their dinner, and 
when we are serving them with pan sipdri (betel-leaf and nut) we will ask them to recognise 
the animal just as they touch it.” 

The princess saw that this was a reasonable proposal, and so allowed him to do as he 
pleased, Dinner was soon served, and the guests did ample justice to the various dishes set 
before them. When dinner was over pdén sjpdri was brought ont, but the king gave ordets 
that no one should take it up before they recognised the animal in the bottle, which was pro- 
duced at the same time. The size the louse had attained was too prodigious for an animal of 
its kind, and no one had the remotest idea of what it was, Consequently the louse remained 
unrecognised, and all the king’s guests left one by one with sorrow at having been foiled in 
their attempt to win the princess. 

Now it happened that a few days before this the princess’s nurse, who had, by this 
time, amassed a large fortune, expressed a desire to leave her service and go home. 
The king and the princess urged her very much to stay for a few years more, or at least till 
such time a4 the princess should be married, but her anxiety to go home was #0 great that 
nothing could persuade her to change her mind, The king, therefore, paid her her dues and 
dismissed her, giving her besides a few presenta m the way of jewels, dresses, and «nch’ like 
other things. 
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The reason that the nurse was anxious to go home before the dinner came off, was that she 
had ason, whom she wished to be married to the princess if possible, So she went home, 
and on the day of the dinner told her son to go and stand near the king’s palace, and say that 
he could make out the animal in the bottle, which, his mother told him, was a louse, On the 
appointed day, therefore, at the dinner hour the nurse's son came and stood near the palace, 
and, when he saw the kings and others going away one byone, he, pretending ignorance of what 
was going on in the palace, inquired why so many people had assembled there, and why they 
were going away one after another. Somebody told him that the people he saw were all 
princes and nobles, who were invited to guess an animal the princess had, and that the successful 
person would get the princess in marriage. Upon this the Negro lad said : — « Oh, if that is 
all, I will recognise the animal; let me see it.” Vents 

The king was doly informed that a Negro lad, who was wuiting outside, offered to guess 
the animal in the bottle. The kingthen ordered him in, and,in the presence of allthe gueste, the 
boy, after one glance at the bottle, said : — Oh, its only a louse,” The princess’ choice fell 
upon this Negro boy. Hor parents and others tried hard to dissuade her from marrying him, 
but all their attempts were fruitless, She said: — 

“Thad imposed a condition for the selection of a husband, and as this boy hus successfully 
fulfilled it I am willing to take him for my husband.” 

The parents were, therefore, obliged to yield, and they appointed a day, a few months later, 
for the celebration of the marriage. 

In due time the appointed day came, and the nurse's aon, accompanied by some of his rela- 
tives, went to Church, and was there married to the princess. They then all went to the king's 
palace, where they were treated toa sumptuous dinner. Now, immediately after dinner, the bride- 
groom sent away all his relatives, snying he would follow them soon with his wife. His relatives 
therefore, went in advance to his house, When the bride and bridegroom left to goto his house 
lnte in the evening, the king wished to send some of his own servants, to escort them, but his 
son-in-law refused to take any one with him. The king wanted to give hig danghter a lot of 
clothes and jewellery, and asked his son-in-law how it was to be taken without servants, but he 
said : — “Oh, do not give anything to-day, You can send all that some other day,”* 


Still the king pressed him to take some persons with him, and at last he agreed to take one 
man, who carried a box with a few clothes, After they had gone some distance the bridegroom 
sent away this servant also, offering to carry the box himself. Thp servant, of course, had no 
alternative but to obey, and he, therefore, went away. The princess already began to repent of 
her choice, and complained bitterly that she was tired of walking. So her husband told her to 
sit in the box, which she did, and was carried by her husband. Now when he had walked for 
wume time he had to obey a call of nature, so, putting down the box with its precious contents 
he went to some distance for that purpose, 


In the meanwhile a prince, who had been ont hunting, and who had captored two live 
tiger cabs, passed that way, and seeing a box with no one near it, his curiosity was roused, and, 
going up to the box saw the benantifnl princess, of whom he asked what she wns doing there at 
such atime. The princess related to him her whole story. Upon this the prince asked her if 
she was willing to go with him, to which she answered in the affirmative, 8o the prince, 
taking her out of the box, put in it the two young tig and they both went to his house. 
Mesowhile, the Negro Ind retarned, and little thinking of what had transpired in his absence, 
took up the box, and pursued his way. He, however, felt the box heavier, but, though he 
wondered at it, he paid no heed to it. 


He now walked on and on till he reached his honse, and, without waiting, went straight 


into lis sleeping apartment, where he deposited his burden, His parents and all his guests and 
seighbours were all anxions to see the bride, ard asked him to fetch her out; but he refused to 
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do so, on the pretence that she was tired, and also that she might get frightened at the sight of his 
relatives who, also, were, of course, Negroes. He then told his parents to treat the guests 
very sumptuously and to make merry, while he himself retirea to sleep. He also told them 
repeatedly not to pay heed to any neise or te anything that might occur in his room. Thus 
saying, he weut into his room, and closed it tightly from within. 

Sapper was soon laid out, and the guests partook of it freely, after which they began to 
sing and dance, and made merry. Meanwhile the bridegroom, after he bad entered his room, 
opened the box to take out his royal bride, but he saw instead two young tigers, who, from being 
locked up so long, grew furious, and, pouncing upon our hero, tore him to pieces. Load 
cries and shrieks emanated from the room, but as the bridegroom had given strict injunctions 
not to pay heed to what would occur therein, the guests all kept up singing till the small hours 
of the morning, after which each went to his own house. 


The following morning the parents of the bridegroom were surprised that their son did not 
rise from sleep though it was so late; so they webt and knocked at the door of the room, 
telling him to awake, but no answer came from inside, They thonght perhaps he was asleep 
now after the excitement of the previous day ; so they let him alone for some time. Two or 
three hours later they went again and called him out, but still no answer. They knocked and 
knocked, with all their might, for nearly an hour, but to no nse. They, therefore, suspected 
something wrong, and broke open the door, when, horrors of horrors, they saw their son torn 
into a thousand pieces, and no bride, but two tigers, who would have made a meal of them also, 
had it not been for timely aid from their neighbours and a few guests, who were not yet gone. 
News of this affair was immediately sent to the king. Thus were the knots of happiness 
suddenly changed into those of sorrow and misery ! 

To return to our bride, the princess. She was safely escorted by the strange prince to his 
own house, where every comfort was provided for her. Next day she asked the prince to take 
herto her father’s house. On reaching home, her parents, the king and queen, who were 
mourning for her, were surprised to see her, and could hardly believe their eyes. She then related 
to them, how her hnshand — the husband of her choice — after sending away the servant, pot 
her in the box and carried it himeelf ; how, on the way, he had put the box down ; and how the 
prince, who was now in their presence, rescued her, and protected her throngh the night. 

When they were satisfied that their daughter was alive and safe, ont of gratitude to the 
prince for rescuing her, they gave her to him in marriage, and, having no other children, for 
this daughter was their only child, the king handed over the reins of government to their 
son-in-law, who lived happily with his wife toa very old age, and governed the kingdom with 
benefit to himself and his subjects. | 
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A NOTE ON AMOGHAVAESHA L. 


From a verse quoted by Mr. Haridas Sastri, 
ante, Vol. XIX. p. 379, we learn that a king 
named Améghavarsha, to whom according to 
one recension the authorship of the Praéaittara- 
Rainamdld ia attributed, “gave up his king- 
dom, owing to his discriminative knowledge.” 

Within the last few days, I bave found a short 
but interesting record at Aihoje, engraved on 
the outside of the south wall of a small temple, 
known as the temple of Révava, close to the Brih- 
panel babes anes. Ba SSE a 


1 The syllables kariidra aro puzzling; bot 1 cannot 
read them otberwise.— ln this record, bhaldra occurs 


manical cave, which is doubtless to be applied in 
this connection, and probably proves that the king 
whose name is connected with the book in ques- 
tion, is the Riahtrakdta king Améghavarsha I. 

The inseription consists of four lines. The first 
three, which are mostly illegible, mention the 
names of two persons, either as being pricsta of 
the temple, or as having caused it to be built; one 
of them appeara to be Stryakartirabhatira.' 

The fourth line is quite perfect, and very legi- 
ble; and it consists of the words éri-Améghavar- 


sss ss 
twice with the single { (we anda, Vol. XIK. p. 34, 
note 7). 
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“ham aded-rujyadiegeye, — “" while the glorious 


Améghavarsha is reigning again.” | 

The characters belong te the time af the first | 
Amdéghavaersha of the Rashtrakits dynasty. | 
And this record indicates distinctly a definite | 
break in his long reign. 

(an anything be gather], from any literary | 
Mragasti, to shew pluinly that he roluntarily 
abdicated fors time? Or is it possible that the 
varec In the Pradadttara-Ratawnwili ix waphemia- 
hie; wad that, in reality, he was overthrown fora. 
time by the Eastern Chalukya king Vijayiditya 
LL, in the course of the twelve years’ wur that 
he waged with the Rashtrukdtas (see pave 10] 
above: P 

A certain date in the fifty-aseqnd year of Amd. 
ghavaraha I. fell in A.D. S00, aud wo he began bu 
reign um or about A. D. 815 (see uule, Vol. XVIT. | 
p. 142). We have also a later date furhim, ia or 
shout A.D, 877-78 (ante, Vol. XUI pe dod) 
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KECMNGS FROM THE BAIISAVO PRAS) STIs. | | 


Auong the rubbinga, wh'eh were receiv. J by 
Mr. Fleet from Sir A. Cannin-hem and sent te we | 
for dnal diapowl, are several Oopiea, OF portions | 
copies, of the two Prasastis isi the teniple | 
of Hiva-Vaidyaniths at Kiragiams, which 
buve been edited by P-ofessor Bihler in Epigra- 
poia Ludiea, Vol. 1. pp. 97-118. Imperfect as | 
ture Tubbings are, a careful study of then at 
the hand of this pri. a texts has 7 chown ne, how 
well, if 1 maybe porntitted te «ay ao, Prafeasor | 
Cahier hag portormed bis -vory diffe tests. Hut 
in tbe eke? of mvcriptions in which, win? te the 
nature Gf the ¢chuaructers or ie other Sula, 
evavbhing always is left to conjecture, ovinions 
jenwiwtially may differ; und even an iad! ferent 
ruhbing way suggest the correct redline, where 
the beat of inpremiona have failed ta do go. [| 
weed, therefors, mot apologise for venturing to 
treat hore of several passages in the two Pridastin, 
regarding the trae réadine of which I ditfer from 
my heunmed frend, and in «ue of which the 
reuding adopted by him is avowslly uncertain. 

A. 

In verse D ofthe frat Praiasti, the vuldished 
ext, a9 far o4 it ia necessary to qitute ib bere, | 
icvether with ilé translation, runs thoy: — 

Yaddy=1py=aham Pasupac) kumatifdra] dva 
paryapta-bhakti-vivafeajna 9 muyd 
tafth=2})i 4 


————$—= i le 


tiie le 


ut Fath etutan a ee ee 
Paramtsa nitsantriticsi |) 


a Ca a = a 





= 
a 


| Yerae, I] believe that it roally ie 


| OWi opinions, the 


clearly that he akehara gi 


| cau there he only real dha 
_ ahehare contains the sign for 


| those who are of wea’ 
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“Though, O Pafupatil, Tam only ruoning 
after fly, yot art thou, sopramé lord, invoked 
by te who am subdued by preat devotion, . . . 
inthis yim . 1.4" ws 
And’ in a note Professor Bilbler adds: -— ~'f 
translate 4emutidea on the analogy of madhudra, 
“a beo;” and explain it by kumatins drdli. Tama 
ho doube ivaina to way that be has not yet reached, 
that stage of wisdom which o true devotee of 


Siva ought to have, but lives ¢till in the world.” 


Now, as regards the gencral meaning of the 
weaning uf verse 20; in other words, that the 
devotion for inspiring himowith the knowledge 
required to praise the god in due style. 1 ales 


much doubt thas the author, who possessed an. 


excellent knewledgo of Sanskrit, would have 
formed a worl like fumatidra, simply on the 
aclogy of mithudra. Apart, however, from my 
facts presented by the rubbing 


befor: mie ap }— 

(@) As read the worl read kenuli dra) , — 
The wign of che vowel ¢ is struck out in four 
rub! nca, nid the rubbings appear to show 
has been altered to (i: 
besides, the sit akshara, it is true, did contain 
the eojom cts d and r, but ite upper portion is 
So peculiurly formed as to justify our reading it 
nira; — | 

(Gb) As rep irds the word read ri ea #3 jana: —The 
third atshara, which i; extant in two binges, 
; und the second 
hana e, or podsibly b, but 
with the lower part furmed in such ab EM ga 
le Wogerest the rewlimg ov, or bm. | 

Accorlingiy, 1 would read and translate the 
verse thus: — 

Yadysapy=aharh Padupaté kumat-indra éva 
porydpta-bhakti-vibudhéna maya tath= 

| Api | 

asvach stutfam . ie ca lh hl Gr 

| Parumdda Dimantrities} |} 
“ Although, O Pajupati!, Jam utterly 1 
im intelligence, yet. (readere } wise by (my) 
0 supreme lord, to 


= = = i 4 


intense devotion, | invite thee, 
(fisten to) this hrmn . . 


it te bardly neeessary to Peint out that the 
formation of the word ‘omalindra, * the leader of 
eae intellect,” ia justified by 
riprimdra, Poser tuctodra, and similar ex. 
pressions. But, to bring out the fol) meaning of 
the verse, I must wld one 71 two remarks, 25 
poet invites Siva and hia, consort to listen to 
hie Lymn; and it ebould be noted that in. 


— 
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fatiunation tliat his invitation admite of no refusal.’ 
But bow can he, an ignorant mortal, venture to 
invite the two great deities to partake of the feast 
which he is about to provide for them? He can 
do so, because he isa divine being himself. For 
be is Indra; and if it be objected that he is only 
a kwnatiadrae, he certainly is a god (vibudha), 
raised to the rank of the immortals by his intense 
devotion to Siva. 
B. 
in the published version, the eccond Pada of 

verac Oia — . | 

puréshu n=-dathim-amaréehu korvatin. 
My rubbinga yield the reading — 

suréshu n=Ssthim=-aparéshu kurvatim. 


Gicaia able to fulfil the desirea of warriors 


(randbhildshindm), who, having approached the 
hour of death, put not Weir truat in other gods. 
Bhavanl ia al ‘e to fulfil ihe desires of those who, 
having approzched the kour of death, not truat- 
ing to other gods, aeck hur protection. 


Cc. 


Verse 14 is given thus:— 
(Bobhi]th(nac)  tribhir=nnétrair=Mrif (4). 
nigaranaishindm (1) 
vapuéérimadavidhvameam vidhiturh proja- 
4 galbbizhs |! 
“Thou, Mrida, hast been able to grant a @lori- 
ous, imperishable body to those who, adorned 
with three eyes, seek eternal bliss.” 
“ Thou, Mridani, hast been able to grant a glori- 
ous, imperishable body to those who, adorned 
with three eyes, seek thy protection.” 
The two akeharae at the beginning of the verse 
are particularly difficult to read, and I doubt 
whether I should have made them out in tho 


rubbing before me. But the fourth akeshara ap- | 
pears to me to be rd (not adie); and the upper | 


part of the fifth ukshara looks as if the akehara 


wero tri (not fri). Laccordingly would read the | 


fret half of the verae, — 
Bobhitarat? = tribhir = undtrair=Mridinisara- 
niishimim. 
And I would tranzlate: -— 
© Mrida!, who art irradiated from clogs at 
band by (thy) three eyes !, thou hast been able to 











4 For tho exact meaning of sintanira a, for tha 


Mahdbhishya on P. II1., 4,161: — Yonwiyigatah kar- | 
tavyuia tan-nimontragam | Kith ponastat | Haryan | 


kavyath vA) Brilunanins sidcbom bhujyutim-ity= 
uke? y dharmth pratyfkhyiteh g. — And for the employ- 


wert of the locative cave ary iri etutun in cuunection with | 


= TT — Ls 


lh 


grant a glori 





ous, imperishable body to those whe 
are ever eager for battle.” 
eves (of Siva) 1, thou hast been able to destroy 
the pride, in their beanty of person, of those who 
acek shelter with thee.” 
>. 
Tn verse 29 the poet relates that the merchant 


Pda of the verse is, in the published text, given 


| thos: — 


Bhakti-[druvaté) bhasaléna té‘na| 
“by him” (i.e. Manyuka), a bee in the park of 


| devotion,” (has been erected thie temple). Here 


druvdié, an otherwise unknown word, ie pro- 
feasedly a conjecture and uncertain. 
T confess, it has taken mea long time to find 
the reading — 
Bhakti-truta:-l6bha-malina téna 
“by lim, from whom the filth of avarice was 


_ breaking away by reason of his devotion,” 


But, having found it, I can only wonder that I 


should not have seen at once, that this is the 


true reading of the oviginal. For. in the rubbings 
before me, the abataras trela ond bhamalina 
aro Clear at first si¢kt, and a more careful exam- 
ination of the remaining ukahara shows that it 
undoubtedly contuins the coujunet I, with the 
sign of the vowel é (not ¢) above it, 


E, 


In verse U7 we ore told that the temple was 
constructed, or that certain figuces were carved 
on it, — 

(84)mu-drishtim=anugritya 
“in aceordance with the opinion of SAmu.” 
My rubbings furnish the reading, — 
sAstra-drishtim-anusritya 
“in accordance with the teaching of the Sidstras,” 


F. 


The rubbings do not enable me to supply, with 
anything like certainty, the syllables missing in 
verse 2 of the first Pradasti, and they are quite 
useless for restoriug the missing portion of the 
first verse of the second Pragasti, But they do 


supply the three syllables wanted for the secomd 


————— i 


Hihtatrit, compare, ¢7., Mane, (17., 1998: nimwantats 


2 — = 


drijak pitry4, a Bréhmana who hos bon invited te a 

(rite) im honour of the wanes’ (Bobler’s ‘Tranalation). 
7. ¢, both HbAita drift and sibs de lt. Arif menes 

both ‘from o near place’ sad ‘from a distust place.’ 
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veree of Pradasti II. Ini the published toxt that | 


verse is given thus ;: — 
Ba pltu vi [Mayhddéva — — — bhakti- 
echumbitah [j] 
&tminarh mu[hu }r=tkshanté yat-pida-nakha-. 
. darpané || 
From the two rubbings before me I would read 
the first half of the verge, — 
Sa pita vo Mahidéva Brahm-idyé bhak- 
ti{m=A)athitah [1] 
" May that Ma hidéva protect you, in the mirror 
of whose foot-nails Brahman and the other 
(gods) repeatedly see themselves, when engaged 
in worshipping him |" 


lite clear in at least 
one rubbing, and that the sign for sthi is like tha 
sign for the first syllable of sthifed in line 24. 
The consonant of the akshara preceding 
undoubtedly be read m™, and I cannot recognize 
below it the sign for the vowel w. For the general 
idew contained in the verse, I may draw attention 
to the expression Hari-Brahm-ddi-déva- stuta, 


applied to Siva in verse 2 of Pradasti I. 
G. 


In the place of the word kritajfiau in verse 9 
of Praéasti I.,my two rubbings give kritarthau, 
which we may compare kritinau in verse 23. The 
atehara td is olear i both rubbings, and the sign 
for rth is like the sign for the same conjunct in 
bAjgdrtham in line 30. : 

H, 


where I should feel inclined to alter the tert, 
Thus, for [ma]lédi- in verse 8 of Pragasti I, I 
(thurdmpa jtir in verae S35 of the same Pradasti, I 


would put gavdmpatir, ‘the sun," — an alteration |, 
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Yu{ddba)-kri(d )4-nikritt- dsura-sa(rmaj- 
pa[sya) — 
“who drank the stream (of blood) from (the 
body of) the demon alain in a playfal fight,” or 
“who drinks the streams of the blood af those 
slain (by thee) in the battle-play.” 
I never like to see words within brackets which 
are not clearly suggested by the wording or 
idiom of the original text, And, in the present 


| Passage, I have the further difficulty that I know 


of going (or flowing) ;' 
and that meaning appears appropriate in the only 
passage, in the Rig. Véda, in which the word seema 
to have been met with hitherto. Turning to my 
rubbings, I find that the ekshara, read rma (in 


| #4rma-pasya), does certainly not look like the ai 


for rma, which we have elsewhere in this. inseri 


Hon. Had I to edit the inscription, I should 


énd of the compound arwra- 
sanghaparys, and 


should explain this word to 


| mean both ‘ the leader of the host of demons" and 


“the leader of the herd of elephants * (= gaja. 


yithaparya); but J ahould not be su i oe 


other scholars were to 
appropriate i } reading. 
Gattingen. 


suggest an even ore 


F. Ere.nory. 
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that if he were ever gold as a ews he wale 
fetch a great price ; aa a consequence he is sold for 
twenty beggarly silver pieces. He slandered his 
brethren to his father, and Potiphar's wife brought 
a false charge against him, and so on through 
other examples. In conclusion Dr. Grimbaum 
quotes from’ an interesting Spanish-Arabio MS. 
existing at Madrid, probably written inthe second 
half of the fourteenth century. This Poema de 
Joed closely followa the same legend. 


Roman characters, and is accompanied by very 
full critical notes and a literal translation, 


Prof. Babtlingk gives ua a solid contribution on 
the textual criticism of the Ramayana. The 
article consists of a list of the epic grammatical 
peculiarities in the first four books of the Bombay 
Edition. This edition contains a considerably 
greater number of ancient forms than the Bangill 
recension, which haa previously been dealt with 
similarly by Gorresio, At the same time it must 
not be concluded that all such forms were neces- 
sarily really ancient ones. All that is meant is 
that these forma disappeared in later times, and 
many are actually new ones made under the 
influence of analogy, and due to the necessities of 
metre. The one really certain ancient form found 
in these books ia the augmentless Imperfect, which 
occura about eleven or twelve times in the four 
books. ‘Theeeventh book, the Uifarakdada, of the 
Ramdyana, is admitted to be a later addition to 
submitted it to the same process as the first four 
books, in order to see if ite later date 1a vouched 
for by ita language. The statistica of epic forms 
book abounds in the same irregularities. There 
are, for example, about thirty instances of ang- 
mentices forms. 


The legend of Joseph secures another his- 


torian in Dr. Houtema of Leyden, who describes | 


an old Turkish. poem on the eubject. This work 
is of special mterest, as helping to fill up the gap 


in the history of Turkish literature, which has - 


hitherto existed between the fifth and eighth 


centuries of the Hijra, It waa written by one 


"Ali in A. H. 630 (1233 A. D.). Dr, Houtama, in 
addition to his description, givea the text and 
translation of the portion referring to the eale of 
Joseph: 


‘Dr. Vellers gives a description of some his-. 


terical works in the Vice-regal Library at 
Cairo. The works mentioned are of small interest © 
to Indian stadenta. 


no phonetic m 


properties from the Mendrath Qudhehé of 
Gregurious Bar "Ebriya. 

Dr. Biihler next gives ua o valuable paper on 
the Bhahbiszgarhi version of Aséka's Edicts. 
We have here a fresh scien of the text, tranala- 
tionand notes, Dr, Bihlerhas had the advantage 
of new and very excellent paper impressions of 





| several of the seta of edicta furnished to him by 
of the Pahlavi Vendidad. The text is given in 


Dr. Burgess. These impressions conabled him to 
make minor improvements in the versions of 
Girnir and Khélsi, such as corrections in regard 
to the quantities of vowelu, the sign for ra in 
composition, anusdras and the like. In the 
Northern versions the gain is much greater. 
It is now possible to give an almost complete 
text of that of ShAbbdzgarhi, and to read the first 
eight edicts of Mansahri without any difficulty. 
The greatest interest attachea to Edict XIII. at 
Shihbizgarht, a portion of which has hitherto 
been very doubtful. Dr. Bibler accordingly now 
gives three versions of this edict, those of Girnir, 
Ehbilsit, and Shihbizgarhi, in parallel columns. 
The article is preceded by an important disserta- 
tion as to the power of certain characters in the 
principal results arrived at : — 


(1) Every letter can have at ita lower left end 


a ae going to the left upwards. Thos 


or ka, (\ or V\, ya. This stroke has 
, and serves only to mark 
the and of the line to which it is attached. 

(2) The usual form for the cerebral fa is +1, 
rating carrer newness nn 
(3 and 4) Dr. Bibler reads the sign J as tha, 
and 7 as tha. 


(5) ‘The form +}, 7 or >, which Senart, 


Dr. Battier reads se sia, 

(6) Senart bas already recognized “Y as o 
variant of ma. Other forms are 4) and  ), 

(7) A variant of sa is the sign, P, 

(8) Amusedra is usually represented by two 
short strokes meeting in'an ahgle at the end of 
the vertical line. If the vertical line has any 
peetty carn ideo! tet peter wee es 
/\- Koh is somotines Jp. es Alarm cr 
or (). Sometimes a straight horizontal line at 
the foot of a vertical one is used, thus, 77 7 
atham, 
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(9) Ra in composition is represented by, — 


(sarva) ; 

(6) the same ra written cursively, as a curved 
line, ¢.g.. W 9f praja, >) > (priyajdradi. In 
both theae words the sign has hitherto been 
read as qnuerdra; and 


{¢) more commonly, a short stroke added | 


struightly or obliquely to the base of the ver. 
tical line. When the stroke is oblique, and the 
vertical line has also the left-hand upwards 
stroke noted in No. 1, it is difficult to decide 
whether anusrdra or ra is intended to be read, 
€. Jey : Vs drasanam, which some have read 
davidanar ; % 4 JZ. vrachanti. Sometimes 
the ra-stroke is curved, ¢. 4., P + ‘) alhrasa; 


and sometimes it is appended to the right limb | 


of ka ond bha. 


10 and 11) These refer to compound and 
double consonants. 


(12) It is not very difficult to distinguish be- 


tween fa and ra, da,naand ne. In the Shihbdz. | 


garhi inscription ta is much broader and lower 
than ra, and dais mach shorter thanna. Na is 
aléo shorter than wa, and the curvature of its head 
if much more pronounced. 


Prof. J. Barth, of Berlin, opens Part I. of the 
Faine ¥OLume, with a atudy on the |-imperfect in 
North Semitic. He is followed by Dr. P. Jensen 
ou the mominal prefises m (-a, -i, -u), and 1 
(-a, -7. +) in Assyrian, and by Dr. Bacher on the 
ecrntilic works of Elija Levita. None of these 
evauys have connexion with Indian literature. 


We have next a continuation of Dr. Bihler's 
copays on the Aséka Rock Edicts. In thispaper 
he deals with the Mansahri version. As already 
ead, he basa had the advantage of consulting 
enige mew and tery perfect rubbings from Dr. 
Hurgeas. ‘Text and translations of the firat twelve 
edicts are given, preeeded ly a study of the 
Northern Alphabet, u« exemplified in'thig version. 





‘The now points in the lust (in addition to the re- | 


marks abouttha, tha, and ata, which have already 
been given for Shabhizyarli) are -— 

ul) The letter ja has usually the horizontal 
base which we find in the coins, thus, Y. The 
form ia eapecially common in the word raja. 

(2) To is three times written + and once y. 

(3) Dha several times appears as J, 


| from it by the greater length of the vertical 
(@) a small ra appended, as in F, ‘p, savra | 


stroke. 


(5) Sa haa sometimes an abnormally large 
have 7. The form J? noticed at ShAbhdegarht 


(6) Anuecdra ia more frequently 
ShAbhizgarhi expressed by 





usually at the foot of the vertical line, by which 
it is divided into two equal parts. Sometimes, ¢. g. 
in F ‘Pp tagram, it is only on the left-hand side 
of the vertical stroke, and is then indistinguishable 
from u. If the line has another appendage, the 
anuavdra stroke is usually set above it, thus > 
in athras: on the other hand, we have 77 in 
(dfayf)}eam, Altogether abuormal is W\. yar in 
dyarit, 


(7) Sa in composition is moatly represented by 
a curve turned to the right; all the other forms, 
however, which have been mentioned under the 
bead of ShAbbizgarhi also occur. MananhrA is 
peculiar in sometimes representing the letter by a 
high-placed horizontal stroke, ¢. g., in # era. 


(8) The following consonantal groups have 


| peculiar forms in the Mansahra version, — bhya, 


mya, rig, pra, Epa. 


Dr. Bihler’s article is followed by two tales 
from the Rasavihint, edited and translated by 
Dr. Sten Konow. Spiegel published the first 
four tales in his Anecdota Pdlica. The present 
paper gives the fifth and sixth. The work is a 
collection of Buddhist legends, originally com- 
posed in Singhulese, and translated into Pali 
by the monk Ratthapila, which translation 
was subsequently rovised by one Védéhattha- 
ra. It contains 103 stories, of which the first 
forty refer to India and the remaining 69 to 
Ceylon. The first story given, the Ahigunthikassa 
vatthur, should be especially interesting to Indian 
scholars. It narrates how the life of u heretic 
shuke-charmer was saved by his involuntarily 
ejaculating the name of Buddha. The Hioda 
story of the wicked Ajumila, who ealled for his 
eon Nirdyana on hie death-bed, and thereby 
vbtained salvation; will Ie immediately recalled 
to the mind of the reader, | 


Prof. Hibeclimann follows with « short article 
on kinship marriage aMmongat ancient Per- 
sians, in which he criticises and partly agrees 
with Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, who majntains, in 


(4) The dental nasal, especially in the form “) 


his Nezt-of-kin Marriages in Old: Th eee a 
né, closely resembles da, and is only distinguished ein Harnage: in Old Irdn, thut the 


evidence of the Greeks ax to the custom is 


Marca, 1891.) 
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sinthibeagind Gaebohadeonteed either by the | 


Avesta or by the Pahlavi books. 


Dr. Vollers sends a note concerning some 
unique M88. in the library of the Imprimerie 
Catholique in Bairit. Next Prof. Franz 
Pretorios gives a note on the Hamitio elementa 
in Ethiopic, and Prof. Néldeke on As-Sabti, 


The number concludes with Reviews of, 
(1) Sachau’s translation of Albérint's India, 
by Dr. Sprenger. 

(2) Kantzsch and Socin's Genesis, by Prof. 
Kamphausen. 

(3) Dr. Biihler’s Life of Hémachandra, by 
Prof. Leumann. , 

G. A, GRIERSON, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VISHNU COMPARED TO RAGS. 


ATMA FTA IAT | 
STareaes Te ATTATS BC I 
A Pandit was once asked by a rich man to 
praise Vishygu, and did it by the above rerse, 
which meang ;— ‘I salute Vishou, who resembles 
my cloth, in having many gunas, and in having o 
thousand eyes, in being old and in having neither 
beginning nor end.” Guyo means ‘ qualities’ aa 


applied to Viskou, and also ‘loose threads: hanging |} 
from a rag.’ The ‘eyes’ in the case of the rag are 


the holes in it; and owmg to wear and tear 
‘neither the beginning nor the end” of the rag 
| could be distinguished. 

‘The story goes that the rich man rewarded 
the poor Brihman for his wit. 

Compare with this, the following sléka from 
Mrichchhakatikd, Act II.: — 

wa qz: aaaltaal Tat wa Poa Ee: | 
7a Fe: STA TT Te Te: ys Ts ea 


S. M. Naresa SastTe. 
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Dis INotecuey GENUsSLENMREM, mit dem Text pes 
LINGANUSASANAS DEG SaKaATATANA, HameHaVan- 
DHANA, Wankasvem!, etc. Br De. E. Orro 
Peaske, Eivl, 1800, v0, 153 pages. 


The author, to whom we owe already an edition 
and German translation of Hémachandra’s 
treatise on the gender of nouns, publishes in hia 


new book the text of three similar, but earlier, | 
Sanskrit works, with copious notes, and with | 


extracts from two native commentaries. In an 
able introduction (pagea 1 to 63) he discusses 
in detail the intricate question of the relative age 
of various Lihginuéisanas. One of the most 
interesting results of his researches is that tha 
double or treble gender ascribed to many Sans- 
krit nouns is only partially derived from the 
language itself, but is for the most part a pure 
fabrication of native grammarians and lexicogra- 
phers. Finding that words with double gender 
gradually become more numerous .in later 
compilations, he ingeniously uses the approxi- 
mate number of such cases as w criterion for 


determining the relative age of some Lingdnudd-_ 
sanar, ‘The oldest of those now published goes | 


by the name of Vararuchi. It is followed by 
two others, the author#of which bear the well- 
known names of Harahavardhana and Bika- 
fAyans. Dr. Franke adduces good reasons for 
identifying Harashavardhann with the great 
Marsha of Eananj, who is the nominal author of 
other Sanskrit works. The commentator on Har- 





shavardhana'’s treatise ia a namesake of Sabara- 
svimin, the author of the Mimdriudbhdshya. 
Besides the works now made accessible by Dr. 
Franke, the great compiler, Hémachandra, used 
several other Liigdnudéipanas, two of which have 
been previously published, pis., one wrongly 
ascribed to Panini, and one by Vimanu. 
E. H. 





AssvaL Rerost of THe Roran Caxapian IxsTITvTE, 
1s8-4U. ‘Toronto, Warwick and Sons, 1559. 

This report 1 mainly taken up with a long 
account of the archmological investigations uodar- 
taken during the past year, and ia fresh evidence 
of the importance that they are assuming in the 
New World. 

A most interesting account ia given of the 
custom of communal burial among the Huron 
Indians, ‘which led to the formation of those 
ossuarios, that now form so important a subject 


| for investigntion to North American archieolo- 


gists. 

The reason given for the formation of the oa- 
suaries is that the soul of the departed was 
still supposed to inhabit the remains of the 
corpses, The actual words may be quoted as 
bearing an interest qxteniing far beyond the 
boundaries of North America. “The bones, after 
being tenderly caressed with tears and lamenta- 
tions, were wrapped in skins and adorned with 


pendent robes of fur; in the belief of the mourners 
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they were sentient and conscious, A soul was 
thought to etill reside im them and to this 
notion, very general among the Indians, ig in no 
small degree due that extravagant attachment 
to the remains of the dead which may be said 
to mark the race,” 





JOURNAL Of THE Crttow Boancu of THe Bora. 
AstaTic Socurry, 1888, Vol. X. No. 58. Colombo, 
Government Printer, 1590, 

This number contains two important articles 
on the Moors of Ceylon, one by the Hon. P. 
Rimanithan on the ethnology of the Moore of 
Ceylon, and one on the Marriage Custome of the 
Moora of Ceylon, by Ahamadu Bawa. 

The first sets out to prove at great length and 
minuteness of argument that the Moors of 
Ceylon are really Tami] Muhammadans 
settled in the country, and got their name from 
the Portuguese, who gave them the vajue name of 
Moros, simply because they were Muhammadans, 
and of this Moor is an English translation. The 
writer of the ethnological article regards the title 
Mérakar or Marikar, so often found appended to 
Muhammadan names in Ceylon and South India, 
as merely the Tami] form of “aman of Marocéo,” 
that is, a Moor. 

The Moors are divided into Coast Moora and 
Ceylon Moors, both being of Tami] origin; and 
the claim of the latter, or more strictly of 
a portion of them, to be of Arab descent, is 
shewn to be shadowy. 

Under these circumstances it ts fot surprising to 
find that their marriage customs are of Indian 
crigin, und for this reason peculiarly interesting 
and instructive to the readers of this Journal. 

Briefly, the Moor marriage commences with 
overtures from the bride's family, the dowry 
to be given by the bride being so important a 
part of the subsequent ceremonies as to lead to 
the creation of “old maids,” whose mode of life 
unpleasantly resembles that of high-caste Hindu 





widows. In this connection the terms “ caste” Needs 
*his the bridegroom has to do aa best he can. 


and “equal caste” so constantly occur in the 


writer's detailed description of these marriages, a3 


It is well worth noting that in secking a bride. | 


to lead one to wish that they had 
defined by him. 


groom sons of the proposed bride'a mother’s 


brother or father's sister have almost aright | 


tomarry her. The go-betweoen is a notable and 
elderly person, which reverses Indian custom. 
The all-important portion of the dowry is the 
cash included im it, as that goes to the brida. 
groom in order to meet the cost of the wedding 
presente and purchase the bride's trousseau - while 





| wedding are delivered 









dowry goes to the bride, 

In concluding the betrothal, formerly the 
custom has now diedout. Presenta are, however, 
still customary, including “ king-kalf" jackets, 
King-kalf appears to be the familiar kineob,und 
interesting to trace the presence of 
the / in the Sinhalese Variant of the word. 

The months for marriage are Zu'lkada. 
éu'Thijja and Rajab, and the days of the week 
are Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Ill.omened 
anniversaries in tha Mubammadan calendar must, 
however, be avoided. The invitations to the 
Prom fs pene: Zonal bythe bide 
r in 3 gion, at least ten day ne 
sean, ; days before it 

The wedding commences by «x conventional 
feasting of the male guests, followed by « similar 
feasting of the female. , | : the 


| bridegroom is Presented with cash presents from 


the friends of the family, apparently with the iden 
of giving him a fair start in life, and after that 
he is bathed. A start is then made for the 
bride's house, on épproaching which the groom is 
saluted with persons bearing three plutea, con. 


| taining respectively aaffron-water, cocoanut. 


milk, and betel with amal) copper coins. The 
saffron-water and cocoanut y 
over the bridegroom's head three times, and 
he spite into the Plate after each waving. 
The betel and the coppers are thrown over his head 
among the poor coll The bride ond bride- 
groom have to acknowledge willingness to mAITY, 
and a document ia drawn Up to prove it, which is, 
however, left in the hands of the officiating 
Priests, apparently witho t ' wef egrumrdi 
ite future slitody. Sere este 

The bridegroom is conducted to the bridal- 
chamber by the bride's father or brother. and the 
marrisge is concluded by elasping a /dli, which 
is 8 necklace, round the bride's neck and 
in “ clothing her,”* i, 


, : | £ they are 
bathed by the female relatives of cha reuaee 
) : ‘pres They have now to feed 
eich other with three handfals of rice placed 


On the third day, the bridegroom goes to 
market for the first time, and returna with 
presenta for the bride’s female relatives. He 





)VERED BUDDHIST CAVES AT NADSUR AND NENAVALI 
IN THE BHOR STATE, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


BY THE LEY. J. E. ABBOTT. 


FES pectin ct the Rhos State which lies in the Konkan is, I believe, seldom visited by 
Europeans, and as a consequence two series of Buddhist caves have thus, till recently, 
remained undiscovered, in the mountains forming its eastern boundary, — the one near the 
village of Nadsfr, Lat. 18° 34’ and Long, 78° 21'; the other near the village of Nenavall (or 
Kharsambla), Lat, 18° 30’ and Long, 73° 29", 

A stody of the location of other known caves among the Western Ghauts drew my 
attention to the fact that they all seemed to be situated along what must have been, in 
ancient times, the highways from the Dekhan above to the sea-port towns of the Konkan 
below. These highways were doubtless then, aa now, narrow foot-paths, descending the upper 
sources of the Kofkan rivers, and following these streams to their outlets into the large creeks 
common along the coast, If Chanl, near the modern Révadandi, was the important city of 
ancient times it is supposed to have been, it seemed strange that the highway, along the Kunda- 
hka River to this sea-port, should not have, somewhere along its course, the extensive Buddhist 
monasteries common to many of the other highways to the north and south. 

Believing in the possibility of their existence, I had often inquired of the inhabitants of the 
Roha Tiluka, where my missionary operations largely lie, whether they knew of any such rock 
eaves; but it was not until about a year ago that I received any hint that my conjectures were 
correct. In December 1889, I was informed that at GOmabl, a village in the Bhér State, there 
was a small rock temple dedicated to Rishidéva, I visited this cave on the 10th December, and 
found it to be a plain single cell in the gorge of a hill about half a mile to the south of the village. 
The cell is about 15° x 7, with an image of Baddhain the dh@misparéa-mndrd, placed on a platform 
at ite farther end, I here learned that there were extensive caves, a few miles farther up the 
stream, near the village of Nenavali, which I immediately visited. While examining these caves, 
I was informed of still others about six miles tothe north. Availing myself of an carly oppor- 
tunity to verify this information, [descended the mountains near Khandila, and walked southward 
along the foot of the Sahyadria until L reached the village of Nader, making constant enquiries 
as I went along. Here my search was rewarded by the discovery of a series of twenty caves. 
I give below a brief description of these two Buddhist Vihdras, 


The Nadstr Caves. 


The village of Wadstir, belonging to the Konkan portion of the Bhir State, is in Lat. 18° 34° 
and Long. 73° 21‘; and the caves, which I first discovered on the 8th January 1890, are to be 
found to the east of the village aboot an hour and a halfs climb up the mountain. The scarp of 
rock, in which the caves are cut, runs north and south, and the caves face the west. They are 
twenty in nomber, including a natural cave to the north. The caves are, on the whole, in good: 
preservation, although their front portions seem to have fallen away. 

The first cave of interest, commencing at tho southernmost of the series, is No. III., measur- 
ing 34° * 20’, and containing twelve ddgobis. Six of these are of solid stone, varying from 4’ to 
6’ 6" in diameter, Two small stone digodds are placed in niches in the walls. Four dago4ds are 
structural, Two of the solid stone diégobds have their Tere remaining on them, one resembling 
in shape the Tee on the dagobd of the KiirlaChaitya cave. The rail pattern appears on the base of 
the stone dagobdés, One of the niches in the wall is perfectly plain, the other is ornamented with 
the window facade and rail pattern resembling that found at Bédea and Karla, The stroctural 
digobds are more or less ruined, and appear to have been at some time opened with the expectation 
of finding treasure within. One of these lies a little outside of the cave. 

The next cave worthy of mention is No. VIL. a large hall 48° 9"' x 39 and 1Y high, with 
cells on the three inner sides. Between-each cell is a niche in the wall. The upper part of the 
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fagade pattern, including the semicircular bars, almost the exact reproduction of the farades to- 
be found at Bédsa and Karla, In these facades, below the semicircular bars, and along the upper 
portion of the walls of nearly the entire cave, ore small figures, in das relief, of serpents, 
bulls, elephants, tigers, men and women, ddyobds, and the rail and fagade pattern. In the 
centre of the roof is'a figure of the lotus. On the north wall is a short inscription in two lnes 
in the ancient cave character and in the Pali language, which I have not been able to satisfac- 
torily decipher, but which seems to-give the name of the donor or excavator. The sculptures are 
in good preservation and are well executed, Separated from this hall by a thin wall is the 
ddgobd shrine, 23’ by 16’, with an arched roof. The base of the ddgobd is 9 6" in diameter.! 

The only other cave worthy of mention is No. XV., a room 20° 6’ x 14’ with two cells, 
The upper part of the exst wall and the doorways of the cells have the rail and fugade pattern, 
similar to that found in the other caves, A narrow outside verandah has at its north end a 
similarly ornamented niche, now partly broken, a perforated screen window, and a small figure, 
in bas relief, of a man and woman standing upon what looks like a fish. 

No, XX. ia a large natural cave, but with benches running east and west. The cisterns are 
dry, but there is a spring of delicious water, a few rods to the south of the caves, which flows. 
from the rainy season until about the middle of January. 

These caves seem to fall into the same group as those at Bhaja, Béden and Kira, and were 
probably excavated at about the same time, or about 100 B. Cc. 


The Nenaval!l Caves? 


This Buddhist vihdra, which I discovered on the 10th December 1839, is situated about a 
mile above the village of Nenavall, in Lat. 15° 30’ and Long. 73° 23’. The caves are ont into 
a scarp of rock ronning north and south, and face the east, They are ten in number, 
excluding those that are now go ruined as to he undistinguishable, and algo excluding 
the natural cave to the south of the series. The rock in which they are cut is friable ; hence the 
caves are all more or lesa injured by age. Large portions of rock, forming the roof of some, 
are no inscriptions ; and no ornamentation of even the simplest kind. 

Commencing at the most southern of the series, No, T. Appears at first sight to he a la 
cave, 56" x 28’, but a restoration of its ruined walls would shew that it was formerly divided 
into many rooms, 

No. ITT, is the only cave of this series especially worthy of mention. Tg is a large hall, 
67’ 9” & 52’, with seventeen cella on the three inner sides. Each cell has a atone bench, and a 
window opening into the hall, A verandah, 9 wide, surrounds the hall, leaving » central 
court, Square holea in the roof of the cave, over the edge of the verandah, shew where wooden 
posta were once placed at frequent intervals around the central court. The roofis + 
by pillars, The ddgoéd shrine is placed at the north-west corner of the hall, and ‘ 
rectangular room, 24' % 16’, with a circular roof. The dagobd is 101’ high and 9° in dined 
and has lost its Tee. Ie 

The remaining caves have nothing of spevial interest, Many of them are in complete ruin, 
The two cisterns which I noticed are filled with debris. In many of the cells, | 
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traces of paint 

The architectural features of these caves, from which their date must be determined, and 
their close proximity to the Nidsir caves, lead me to the belief that they belong to the same date 
as the Nadstr caves which with Bédsa and Bhijs, belong to a period s little prior to the 





LUCKNOW MUSEUM QOPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE MAHASAMANTA 
BALAVARMADEVA. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE. ; GOTTINGEN. 
‘edit this grant; which does not appear to have been publicly noticed before, from an 


excellent ink-impression, made and supplied tome by Mr. Fleet. The original plate is in the 
Lucknow Museum, but no information is available as to'where it was found, or by whom it 

The plate is inscribed on one side only. Tt meadures about 139" broad by 8° high, not 
including a projection, about 1{” broad by 22° high and with a equare hole in it, on the proper 
right side of the plate. Ina few places the writing has suffered slightly from corrosion ; but, 
on the whole, the preservation of the plate is good, so that, with the exception of two aksharas 
of not muoh importance, in line 9, the actual reading of the text is not at all donbtfal. —'The 
size of tne lettera is between 7 and f’. __'The characters belong to the northern class of 
alphabets. Of essentially the same type as those of the Kanaswa inscription of Sivaganus, 
published ante, Vol. XIX. p. 57, they show a further development of the northern alphabet in 
the direction of the ordinary Nigarl, and may thus be assigned to about the 9th or 10th century 
A.D. They include a form of the numerical symbol for 20, in line 12; and, in the same line, 
the ordinary decimal figure for 2. — The language is Sanskrit; and, excepting the benedictive 
imprecatory verses én lines 18-15, the inscription is in prose, In respect of orthography, 
I have only to note that, except, aa it would seem, in the words parama-brahmanyas and Bala- 
varmmadévah, in line 3, and in bréhman- , in line 4, 5 has been written by the sign for v, and that 
the rules of saadhi have been oecasionally neglected, as will be shown in the notes on the text, 
below. 

The inscription is one of the MahasAmanta Ralavarmadva, who had assumed the puficha- 
mahdiabda, and who meditated on the feat of the Mahisimanta Panduvarmadéva, the latter 
being represented as having attained the paficha-mahdsabda through the favour of the god 
Varéivarasvarain, i.e. Siva (lines 1-3), From (his residence at) Brihadgriha (lime 1), Balavar- 
madéva (in linea 4-9) makes known to present and future royal families (rajabula) and to the 
people concerned, that, at the request of the village of merchants (which from the context I 
understand to be the village granted) headed by the aréshfhin Dammuka, he, for their and their 
parents’ spiritual benefit, granted the village of Bhujaigiké on the (river) Végananda to 
certain religions students, enumerated by name, who followed the Viijasan®yi-Madhyandina and 
Kauthuma-Chebhindéga édkids and belonged to the Gautamn, Aupamanyuva, Sagdilya, and 
Visishtha gétras. And (in lines 10-11) he exhorts both the rulers aud the inhabitants of the 
village to make over to the donees all customary dues and taxes. Line 12 contains the date — 

the year 20, the 2nd of the bright half of Chaitra,’ the year of which appears to be a regual 
year; and gives the name of the ditaka, Kélhata, and of the writer, the Sthindhivigrahike 
Adityadatta; and lines 13-15 contain three of the customary benedictive and imprecatory 
Verses. | 

I have not met the names of the Mahdstantas Panduvarmadiva and Balavarmadéva 
in any other record; and, not knowing where the plate may have been found, I have not 
attempted to identify the places and the river, mentioned in this inscription. But I may 
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perhaps draw attention to the facts that the name Brihadgrihs is by Hémachandral alvenies 
*ynonym of Karfisha, and that in a quite modern inscription, put up during the rule of the 
“Snglish, the name Kirusha-dés apparently is applied to the district of Shibibid of the Patna 
Division of Bengal, 


l: Osh svesti [a*] Vri(briyhedgrthid=bhagnvats dév-isara-siré-mukuta-ratna-prabha- 
vichebhurita-pidapadma-yugalasya tribhuvan-aikapatér—anéky. 

2 sat(t*)va-vara-pradasya (Sri )-Vardévarasvaminnh piida-miilidavipte-pafichamahisa- 
vda( bda)-mahis&émanta ‘éri-Panduvarmmadéva-pidi nu- 

$ dhyilitab parama-mihGivarah paruma-[ bra]! 
mahdsimanta-6ri-[Ba}lavarmmadévah kuéalf #5 

4 Véganand-jpakanths Bhujangika-griimd BaIO pag tini varitamina-bhavishyad-rija- 





5 * neyath-irham=minayati vO(bO)dbayati chaista vd viditameaya =] 


emAbhih éréshthi-Dammuka-pramukha-vagi- 





6 g-grima-prirthanaya [tad Jiya-miti-pittréestasya cha pagy-abhivriddhayé | ébhyah* Gau- 
tarma-sagétra- Vaji MAdbyandina- 


? Bhigasvimi- 47 Aupamenyava-sagotra-KauthomaChhi(chchhajndéga-Narasvim. he 
Siodilya-sagétra-KanthamaQhhi(chchh)ndéga-Vila. 
S sasvami- * V(AJsishtha-sagotra-KanthamaChhi(chcbhi)ndéga-(Bh]imaavimi. a 


Gantama-sagétra-KanthumaChhi(chebhijnddge-Radrasvimibhyt savra(bra)hma- 
Y chiiribhyd ma|kta-s)!°iiga-kara-vishtires-chita-bhata-prayé[éa }hy a-kifchit-pragrahya 
a-chandr-irka-kshiti-sama-kila-sthityé agrahira- 
10 twine pratipdditah [i"] Matvy=aivam=bhavadbhir-yathakilvidhyisibh{12 rijaknlaisstamann- 
mantavyam=ttad-grama-nivisibhir-apy=Ajii- 
11 Sravana-vidhtyair=bhatva samuchita-diya-bhigabhdga-kara-hirany-Adayah pratyiiyis= 
sarvvé yath-i[ch Jiram=amishath sam upa- : 
12 nétalvy]é iti) |) Samvat!? 2014  Chaitra-sudi 2) Ditaké=tra éri-K@lha[tayh 4 
Likhitam sindhivigrahik-Adityadatténa jj : 
13 Sval*-dattim=para-dattim!=yA yd haréta Yasundharith | éva-vishthayith krimirebhitya 
pitribhis=saha pachyaté i) Va(ba)bubhirevvasndha bhuktd 
14 rijabhis=Sagar-idibhih | yasya yasya yoda - bhimis=tasyn tasyn tada phalash 4 
Shashtim!'=yarsha-suhasrini eval 
15 médati bhimi-dah | &chchh&ttA ch=inomant4 cha tinys@va narake vast 1) 
EXAMINATION OF QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE VIKRAMA ERA, 
BY PROFESSOR F. EIELHOEN, CLE.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from Vol, XIX, P. 4) 
To facilitate the use of the preceding lista, I have compiled the followine Bde 
Vikrama dates which gives all the calonlated dates in ther 6 seOmshiliskoor 
1 Hémachanden's Abhidhiina.chintdmani, veree ORL 





natural sequence, without 
* Soe Archwol. Survey of India, Vol. TIT. p. 70, und Plate xxiv, 4, tine 5 — igurtls-viter cn a4. 
dite. aie . ah aie raj  varttamdad Eitrush a. 
* From the ink-impresaion. * Expressed by a symbol. * This sign of baat 
Seed eee ase salen Gare’, Thee sie af pence ano Mameemay, 
® Read “erdinithyas, * The lotters in these brackets are donhtfy), : Tanecmiaary,, 


3 This expression occurs, ¢,g., in Gupta Tneeriptions, p. 216, ling 14. snot been observed. 
1! Bead srmiral, ™ This sign of punctuation fs Laneotsary, 

™ Motre of this and the following verses, Slik (Anushtnbh), 

M Hoad -daffidel od, Head shashtiny rareka., 
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ssfmanae to classification mis seauile, ‘Bat in this bicontlégical list T have tholoded nlso a 
number of other dates, — chiefly dates which do mot admit of verification, — hecatse it 
appeared desirable to collect in one place, especially for the more early times, all trustworthy 
Vikrama dates which have hitherto become known to us.!. Dates. which have not been 
previously calculated will here be given in full; for the rest, the principal items of each date 
only will be repeated, sufficient for identification, together with a reference to tle page of 
Vol. XIX. of this Journal, where the fall wording of the date may be found, together with 
the calculated resulta. 


GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF VIERAMA DATES. 


1. — ¥. (9) 428, — Gupta Inscriptions, p. 253, Bijayagadh (in Rajputind) stone pillar 
inscription of Vishnuvardhana: — 

(Line 1)... Kyitésha chatursho varsha-datéshv=ashtivinééshu 400 20 8 Phiilguna(na)- 
bahulasya pafichadaté yhonedtasyiinnptry avian ci*] 

2.— V. 480 (?),— Jb. p. 75. Gaiigdhir? stone insoription of Vikvavarman: — 

(Line 19)... Yatéshu chatu[rjshu kri(krijtéshn éatéshu Sausyaishya(?shtha)sita-sdttara- 
padéishy=iha valsat eddie) (1) &nkl8 trayddaéa-diné bhuvi EKarttikesya masasya sarvva-jana- 
chitta-sokh-fvahasya ii 


3. — V, 403 and 529. — Th. p. 83. Mandasér’ stone inseription of Euméragupta and 
Bandhuvarman : — 

(Line 19)... Milavinith ganasthitya yit(@] éata-chotushtayé | trinavaty-adhiké= 
bdanim=ri(rijtan ieivye sphunacetahe \! Sahasya-miésa-fuklasya prafasté=hni traybdace | 

(Line 21)... Vatsara-éatéshu poamebasu vidamnty4adhikéshu navasu ch=fbdéshu | 
yittshvwabbiramya-Tepasya-mAsa-dukla-dvitiykyith i" 


4.—V. 589.— Ih, p. 154. Mandas$r stone inscription of Yasodharman-Vishnu- 
VYardhana: — 

(Line 21)... Paiichasu fatésho faradim  yitéshv-ekinnanayati-sahitéshu | Malava- 
ganssthiti-vaiit-kila-jiiniya likhitdshn 1 


5. -- V. 746. — ante, Vol. V.p. 181. Jhiilripitan stone inscription of Durgagana :— 
(Line 16)... Satbvatsnra-satéshu saptasu shatchatvirithdad-adbikéshu (1*] 


6. — ante, Vol. XIX. p. 369, No, 190. — Wikrama 704, Karttika-vadi 15, Aditya-viré, o 
solar eclipse. Dhiniki copper-plate inscription of Jaikadéva. 
7. — V. 795. — ante, Vol. XTX. p. 59. Kanaswa stone inscription of Bivagana : — 


(Line 14) . . . Sathvateara-Satair=yitaih sa-pattcha-navaty-arggalaih [1*] saptabhir= 


8, — P. 373, No, 196.5 — V. 811 (?), Migha-éudi 5, Brihaspati-vird. Inscription at Chitér 
in Rijputani. 


9. — ¥. 879 (?). — ante, Vol. XIV. pp. 46 and 351. Kopi Boddhist inscription of the 
Samanta Dévadatta :-— 
(Line 20)... Samvat 800 70 9 Magha-sudi 20(?). 


ee eEeEEO sss Ss = ._ 

1 The list will be found to contain all Vikrama datea of tho inscriptions published in this Journal, in 
the Epigraphia Indica, ond in Mr. Fleet's Gupta Inecriptions, and all important dates from the tnccientles inthe 
Reporte of the -Archmol. Survey of India, and from soch impressions and rubbings aa are in my posession. seas 
early dates from inscriptions in the Jour. Beng, As, Soc. have not been included in the list, because their 
appeared to me uncertain. Such are, ¢. g., the dates in the Shfkhavati inscription (V. 1015 and 1060) in Vol. Iv. 
p. 383, and the dates of an inscription ‘from a Baolee at Hussuntgarh’ (¥. 1099 and apparently the year Chitra- 
bhi) and of on inscription from the neighbourhood of Mount Aba (¥. 1053 and $74 (F) } in Vol. X. pp. 673 and B19. 

3 According to Mr, Flovt, a village about 62 miles south-west of Jhilripdtap, the chief town of the Jhiliwid 
State in the Western Milwa division of Central India. 

2 In the Western Malwa division of Contral India. * Read viridaty- , 

* The references by page aod number, here and in a similar manner under other dates, are all to Vol, TIX. of 
thia Journal. 
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10. — P. 35, No. 57. — Vikrama 898, Vaiiikha-iudi 2, Ravi-vard. Dhélpar stone “ine 
scription of the Chihumina Chandamahdséna. ots 
1. — PB. 28, No, 39. — V. 910 (Saka 784), ASvaynja-dudi 14, Brihaspati-diné, Dédg 
stone inscription of Bhéjadéva of Kanauj. : 5 
12. — V. 832, — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 157. Gwéalior stone inscription of Srimad- 
Adivaraha (Bhdéjadéva) of Kananj : — “ty ee 
(Line 7). . . Navasa éatéshveavdinit dvattrimniat-sathyotéshu Vaidikhé 
13. — V. 033. — Ib. p. 159, Gwiilior stone inscription of Bhojadéva of Kananj : — 
(Line 1)... Samvatsara-Gatésha navasa ttrayastrisdad-adhikésho Migha-gukla-dvitlyayie 
sam 933 Magha-éudi 2 ady=éha érf-Gépagiranu svimini paramésvara-iri-Bhojadévé... 
(Line 5)... asminn=¢va samvateard Philgona-vahuls-paksha-pratipadi.., 99 
(Line 11) .. . asminn=6va samvatearé Philgana-vahula-paksha-na: vamyatn ,.. 
14. — V. 836. — Archwol. Surv. of India, Vol. X. p. 33, and Plate xi. Fr 
stone inscription at Gyirispur : — be 
++ Malava-kalach=chharadith shattritiat-samyntéshvoatitésha | navasn fatésho.,. 
15. — P. 173, No. 110. — V, 960, Bhidrapada-vadi 4, ‘Sanaa. Térahi stone inscription of 
the Mahdsimantadhipatis Gunarija and Undabbata, 
| 16. — V. 980. — Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. I. p. 173. Siyadini stone inseription ; date of 
the reign of Mahéndrapiladéva of Kananj : — 
(Line 1)... [ma*] hitraj idhirija-paramésvara-iri-[Ma*]héndrapiladéya-padindrn . = 
varddbhamiana-kal dnavijaya(ra® |jyé sam[vatsa* |ra-sauteshu nava-sate shashty-adhikéshu Sriva- 


o*.ees.- Kamat 960 Srivana.. . 

17. — P. 35, No. 58. — V, 882, Jyéshtha-audi 5, Gura-din®, Date in» MS. of Siddharshi's 
Upamilibhava-prapofichd Kathd, 

18. — V. 964. — Epigraphia Tudica, Vol. 1. p. 173. Styadéni stone inscription ; date of 
the reign of Mahéndrapdladéva of Kananj, and of the Mahdsimantddhipati Undabhata : — 

(Line 4)... Paramabhattaraka-mahirijidhirij He paramésvara-éri-BhOjadéyva-pidanudhyi- 
ta-paramabhatpiraka-mabirAjidhirija-paraméévara-dri-Mahé ndrapiladéva-pidinam mahi-pravard- 
dhumana-kaly(A*|navijayarijyé samvatsara-satéshu naya-sote [sha*jshty-adhikéshn chatur- 
anvitéshu Mirggasira-misa-vahula-paksha-tritiyiyim samvat 64 Margga-vadi 3 ady=the 
Styadigi- ... | i 

19, — ¥. 065. — Ib. p. 174. Date in the Siyadéni stone inscription : — | 

(Line 8). . , samvatsara-satéshu nava-sata patichashashty-adhikdsho Aavina-misé prati- 
padayiih samvat 965 Asyina-sudil ... a 

20. — V. 867. — Jé. p. 174. Date in the Siyadénl stone inscription : — 

(Line 11)... somvatsora-catésho nava-sata sapta/sha® |shty-adhikéshu. Phil gana-miisa 
amavasyith samvat 967 Philguna-vadil5.. . 

21.— V. 869. — Jb. p. 175. Siyaddnt stone inscription; date of the Mahdréjddhirdja 
Dhirbhata : — | 

(Line 18) . . + Samvatsara-nava-sntéshn ék(nasaptaty-adhikéshu Miagha-miisé parcham yirh 
samvat 969 Migha-sudi 5 ady=éha é:imat-Siyadinyim mahdrajiidhirija-éri-Dhafrbha jtah*-paribhu- 

22, — V. 074. — ante, Vol. XVI. p. 174. Asni stone inscription of- Mahipaladéva of 
Kananj: — | 

(Line 1)... £ sraroabhaffiiraka-mabirij[i* }dhiei ja-praméévara-4e{t]-Mahifndra]pslad[e®]- 
ya-padinudhyit/n* J paramabhattiraka-mahirijidhirhja-paraméivara-<st-Mahtp{ 4°) ladéva - padi- 





fi 








" Read -Ditirbhaja-. 
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[fn] mahi(h!)-pravarddhamina-kalyiigaviji(ja) yarijy[$*] sammvatsara-satésn(shu) navasho- 
(su) chato[h*|saptaty-adhikéju(shu) Magho-misa-siklapakshya’-captamyimhmeéyath sathmvat 
074 Migha-vadi7 ... | 

23.— V. 961 — ante, Vol, XIII. p. 252; anda rubbing, sapplied to me by Dr. Burgess. 
Date of a stone inscription in the British Museum ;: — 

(From the rubbing, line 9): Samvat 981" Karttika-sudi 13 nihpanameiti |) 

24. — V. 983. — ante, Vol. XITI. p. 251; and a rubbing, supplied to me by Dr, Burgess. 
Date of another stone inscription in the British Museum : — : 

(From the rubbing, line 16) . . . Samvat 983° Chaittra-sudi-pamchamyih nihpaname-iti { 

25.— V. 991. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol, I. p. 177. Date in the SiyadOni stone inscrip- 
tinn: — | 
(Line $3), . . safimvat] 99] Migha-éndi 10, 
26, — P. 181, No. 133. — V. 004, Vaisikha-vadi 5, samkrintau. Date in the Styadint 


stone inscription, i | 
27. — V. 1005. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1. p. 177. Siyadint stone inseription ; date of 
the reign of Dévapiladéva ef Kananj, and of the Muhdrdjddhirdja Nishkalaike ; — 


(Line 28). . - Paramabhattiraka-mahirijidbirdja-paramésvara-éri-Kshitipiladéva-pidanu- 
dhyita}y'?-paramabhattira[ka® |-mahérajidhirija-poramésvara-éri-Dévapila-pidinim mahi-pra- 
varddhamina-kalydnavijayardjyé samvatsarinitm sahasr-aikam patch-ittarath Migha-misa- 
Suklapaksha-patichamyim samvat 1005 Migba-éudi 5 ady=éha srimat-Siyadini-pattané 
mahirajidhiraja-éri-Nishkalaikah"!-paribhujya[mi® ]né . . . 

28.— V. 1006 (?).— In the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. p. 284, Charles Wilkins has 
published a translation of a Sanskrit inscription (copied by Mr. Wilmot in A. D. 1785 from a 
stone at Buddha-Gayd), the date of which he has rendered thus : — 

“On Friday, the fourth day of the new moon in the month of Madhoo, when in the 
seventh or mansion of Ganisa, and in the year of the Era of Veekramédeetya 1005," 


29. — V. 1008, — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p, 177. — Siyadinl stone inscription; date 


of the Mahdrdjédhirdja Nishkalanka : — 
‘Line 30)... samvat 1008 Migha-iudi 11 ady=tha Siyadéni-pattané mabirajidhirAja-éri 
Nishkalankas= .. . dhirdja-éri- 


30.— P. 35, No, 59.—V. 1011, Vaiiikha-fudi 7, Sima-diné. Khajurahd Jain temple 
inscription of the Chandélla Dhanga (?). 
31. — P- 174, No. 111. — V. 1001, Bhidrapada-vadi 11, Sukra-dinf. Stone inscription at 
Ambér in Rajputini. 
32. — V. 100. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1. p. 129. Ehajurihé stone inscription of the 
(Line 28) ... samvateata-daia-éatéshu ékidaé-idhikésho samvat 1011... 


a3. — P. 22. No. 3, — V. 1016, Magha-éndi 13, Sanau. Rajérgadh copper-plate eS tiption 
of the Mahdrdjaédhirdja Mathanadéva; of the reign of Vijayapiladiva, the successor of 
Eshitipiladtva. Se ek 


34. — V. 1025. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1. p, 178. Styadéol stone inscription; date 
(Line 36)... Samvat 1025 Migha-vadi 9 ady=tha Siyaddni-pattané mahdré jad hirdja-éri- 
Nishkalaike-paribhojyaminé .. . has 


1 Bead -m4s-diuklapfakeha-(?), ® The published version haa 76), ® Tho published version has 733. 
. Read foe wear % a M Read -Nishkilavka- 

Supposing the date of the original to hare been F, 105, Chaitra-tudi 4, Budrt, the correspond ing date 
for northern V. 1006, expired, would be Friday, 17th March, A. D, 948. G cate, 
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Vakpatirtja of Dhara :— | 


(Line 13)... ékatrithin-sihasrikn-samvatearé-smin Bhidrapac dusyhii tat Lvi- 
traka-parvvani érimad-Ujjayanl-somivasitaih ... r 
(Line 32)... sata 1081 Bhidrapads-éadi 14... re 


3. — P. 23, No. 4. — V. 1036, Kiirttika-dadi 15, a lunar eclipse. Copper-plate inscription 
of the Paramira Vakpatiraja of Dhira, 

a7. — P. 29, No. 31.— V. 1042, Bhiddrapada- 

38. — P. 166, No. 83, — V. 1043, Migha-vadi 15, Ravan, » solar eclipse. Kadi! copper- 
plate inscription of the Chaulukya Milardja, 

39. — P, 364, No, 177. — V. 1049, Mirga-vadi 7, Gura-diné. Déwal stone inscription 
of Lalla the Chhinda | 

40. — P. 361, No. 168. — Vikrama 1050, Pansha-sudi 5, (Budhé). Date of Amitagati’s 
Subhdshita-ratna-sanidéhka, of the reign of the Paramira Mufija of Dhira., 7 

41.— P. 23, No. 5.— V. 1055, Karttika-éudi 15, Ravau, a lunareclipse, Nanyaura copper- 
plate inscription of the Chandélln Dhangadéva. , 

42.— V. 1058. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. 150. Ehnjurihé stone inscription of 
Kékkala: — 

(Line 22)... Samvat 1058 Karttikyam. 

43. — V. 1060. — Ih, p, 147, Khajurahé stone inscription of the Chandélla Dhanga- 
diva ; — ai 

(Line 32)... Sarvat 1059 Sri-Kbarjjdravi{hajké rija-ri-[Dhath]gndéva-rajya . . , 

44. — P. 361, No, 169,— V. 1078, Mighn-vadi 3, Ravan, ndagayana-parvani. Copper- 
plate inscription of the Paramira Bhéjadéva of Dhira. yi “ae 

45.— WV. 1083. — ante, Vol. XIV. p. 140. Silirnith stone inscription of the Ganda 

(Line 3)... Samvat 1083 Pansha-diné 11 [1r*). 

46. — P. 174, No. 112. — V. 1084, ‘Srivapa-vadi 4, dakshiniyans.satkrintan, Copne 
plate inscription of the Mahdrajddhiréja TrildchanapAladéya, “a 

47.— V. 1086. — ante, Vol. VI. p, 193. Ridbanpur copper-plate inscripti 
Uhanlukya Bhimadéva I. : — See, the 

(Line 1)... Wikrama-samvat 1086 Kiarttika-sodi 15 ady=tha érimad-A nahilapitaké 

(Line 5)... adya Karttiki-parvvani . . . — 

48. — V. 1083. — Amatic Researches, Vol, IX. p. 452 5; Jour, Beng. As, Soc. Vol. V (31; 
Colebrooke's Mise. Essays, Vol. II, p. 278. ‘Kurrah' stone inscription of the Mahérdjédthindj, 
Yabahpaéla : — , rae 

(Line 1). — Sathvat 1093 Ashidha-indi ] ady=tha Srimat-Katé mahirdjadhirtiaéci-v. 
pila Kanéimba-mandalé .. . Bensie- SY ebah- 

4i, — ¥. 1003. — ante, Vol. AIT. P- 185 (Vol. alV. p. Goa), Date i : * « 
Amrita cave inscription: — a the Udayagiri 

(Line 4). — Samvat 1093, 

50.— P. 181, No. 134,— V_ 1100, (adhika-)Bhidra-vadi 2 Chandrd. # | 
inscription of Vijayfidhiraja, andre. Byini stone 
51. — P. 364, No. 178. — V. 1107, Vaiiikha-vadi 3, Sémadind, W | 
inscription of the Chandélla Dévavarmadéva. anyauri copper-plate 





adi 15, Budhé@. Date of Parévanaga’s 
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52.— V. 1196. — From arough copy, supplied to me by Dr. Hoerale. abaAisiaeiplon 
Oe a ee a Sandat (7 i 

(Line 53)... Sathvat 1136 Philgans-sodi 7 Sukré . 

53, — ¥. 1187. — From Sir A. Canninghsm's hiding, supplied to me by Mr. Fleet, 
Udaypur (in Gwilior) stone inseription of the Paramira Udayaditya of Milava : — 

(Line 5)... Samvat 1137 Vaisi(éi)kha-sudi 7. 

4. — P. ste: No. 60, — Vikrama 1130, Jyéshtha-dudi 3, Sdmé. Date of Garuchandragani’s 

55.— P, 361, No. 170. — V. 1145, Bhidrapeda-indi 9, Séima-dint, *Dubkand" (south-west 
of Gwalior) stone inscription of the reign of the Mahdérdjidhirdja Vikramasimha (?). 


56. — V. 1145, — My Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1880-81, p. 22. Date of a MS. of the 
Nisthasitra-chérni of the time of the Chaulukya Earpadéva: — 

Sathvat 1145 Jy@shtha-vadi 14. ..... mabfrijidhirija-iri-Karna(rna)déva-rijyé | 

57. — V. 1148, — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. $17, Stnak copper-plate inscription of 
the Chanlukya Karnadéva :'4— 

(Line 1)... Vikrame-samvat 1149 Vaidikha-dudi 15 Simé | ady=éha arimad-Anabila- 

(Line 6) .. . Adys simagrahanpa-parvani .. . 

58. — V. 1160, — ante, Vol. XV. p. 41. Gwalior Sisbahf temple inscription of Mahi- 
pala : — 

(Line 40) . . . ElAdaéasv=atitéshn sathvatsara-Gatéshu cha| @kina-panchisa(sa)ti cha 
gatéshyeadv(bdé)shu Vikraméat || Pafichasé(S¢) ch=Asvi(ivijné misé krishna-pakehé ..... 
athkath=pi 11501) Asvi(évi)na-va(ba)hula-pathchamyim [11*) 

59, — V. 1153. — Archaeol. Surv. of India, Vol, XX. p. 102, and Plate xxii. Inscription on 
pillar of temple at ‘ Dubkand': — 

(Line 1), — Samvat 1152 Vaiédsha(kha)-sndi-parhchamyim | 

60. — P. 36, No. 61. — V. 1154, Chaitra-éodi 2, Ravan. Déigadh rock inscription of the 
Chandélla EKirtivarmadéva. 

61. — P. 371, No. 191. — V. 1184, Migha-éndi 3, Smé, utterdyana-samkrintan. Copper- 
plate inscription of Chandradéya and Madanspaladéve of Kanauj. 

62. — P. 363, No. 176. — V.1161, Pausha4udi 5, Ravan, uttariyana-tamkrantan. Basihi 
copper-plate inscription of (the Mahdrdja-puira) GOvindachandradéva of Kanan. 

63. — V. 6L — ante, Vol. XV. p. 203. Gwilior stone inscription (of the successor 
of Mahtpila, 58, above): — 

(Line 9)... Sri-Vikramarkkanrips-kal-atita-samvatearinithm=ékashashty-adhikiyam= 
ékAdaséa-iatyit Migha-ukla-shashthyim ... 

64. — V. 1161. — Zeitschrift fir die Kunde dee Morg., Vol. VII. p. 306. Migpur stone 
inscription of the Paramira Naravarmadéva ; — 

Sathvat 1161. 

65. — V. 1164. — In the Transactions of the Hoyal As, Soc, Vol. 1, p. 226, Colonel Tod 
haa given the “substance of an inscription from Madbucara-gher, in Haronta,” apparently of 








ake The 7th of the bright half of Philguns of V. 1196, expired, would correspond to Friday; Sl January, A: D. 
4 The 15th of the bright half of Vaidikha of northern V. 1144, expired, would correspond to Monday, 5 May, 
&.D. 1091, when there was o lunar eclipse, 22 bh. 23m. Greenwich time, or, at Ujjain, 21 b. 26m. after mean 
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the reign of the Paramira Narevarman, which is said to mention an eclipse of the wun (1), and 
the date of which ig rendered :!*§ — | 
“On the full moon of Panshs, Samvat 1164." 

66. — P. 871, No, 192. -— V. 116¢, Pausha-vadi 15,, Ravan, « solar’ eclipse.  Copper- 
plate inseription of Madanapala and Gévindachandradéva of Kananuj. 

7. — P. 962, No. 171. — V. 1173, Vaisikha-indi 3, Bakré, Date of the renewal, by the 
Chandélls Jayavarmadé6ve, of the Khajurihd inscription of Dhahgadéva (43, above). 

63. — P. 267, No, 183. — V, 1174, Philgona-yadi 3, Sukré. Copper-plate insoription of 
Gévindachandradéva of Kanan. 

69. — P. 167, No, 84, — V. 1177, Kirttika-vadi 15, Ravi-dind. Copper-plate inscription, 
of the MoAdrajédhirdja Virasimbadéva. 

70. — VW. 177. — Jour. Beng. As. Soc., Vol. XXXI. p. 124, Copper-plate inscription of 
Gévindachandradéva of Kanauj, regarding a transfer of land which had been previously 
granted by (the Kalachuri ?) Yakahkarpadéva : — 

Sathvat 1177 Karttike-dukla-chaturdadyiuh . , . 

71.— V, (117}8. — My Report on Sanskrit MSS, for 1880-81, p. 25. Date of a MS. 
of the Paiichavastuka, of the time of the Chaulukya Jayasithhadéva :— 

Samvat [117)9°* Phiguna-vadi 12 Ravan |) samasta-rajavall-virijita-mahdrdjidhirdja- 
érimat-Tribhuvanagamda-ri-Jayasimghadéva-ka[lyina|vijayarijyé . . . : 

72, — P. 357, No. 160, — V. 1181, Bhidrapada-dudi [47], Gurav. Copper-plate 
inscription of Gévindachandradéva of Kanani. 

Gdvindachandradéva of Kanavj. ) 

74, — P, 862, No, 172, — V, 1185, Chaitra-udi 15, Sukré, manvideu, Copper-plate 





inscription of Gévindachandradéva of Kanauj. 
75, — V. 1188. — Archeol. Surv. of India, Vol. XXI. p. 34, and Plate x. A, Kjilatjar 
stone pillar inscription of the Chandélla Madanavarmadéva : — 


(Line 3). .. Sam 1186 mahfraja érl-Madanavarmmadéva 1 


76. — P. $72, No, 193. — V. 1187, Marga-indi 15, Sima-diné, samkrintan, Copper-plate 
inscription of Gévindsachandradéva of Kananj. 


77,— V. 1187. — Archaeol. Sure, of India, Vol, XXI. p. 34, and Plate x. B. Kilafijar 
stone pillar inscription of the Chandélla Madanavarmad4va : — 

(Line 1)... . Samvat 1187 Jyéshtha-sndi 9 érimad-Madanavarmmadéva {i 

i3.— P, 23, No. 6.— V. 1188, Kirttika-fodi §, Sanau. EKilaijar rock inscription of the 
Chandélla Madanavarmadéva. 

79. — V. 1188. — anfe, Vol. ATX. p. 252. Rén copper-plate inscription of Gévindachan- 
dradéva of Kananj :!? — 

Semvad<ashtasity-adhiké ékadasa(éa)-éat@ Kirtika-pauropamisyith tithan ‘Sukra-diné= 
nkeatt-pi sam 1188 Kirtika-endi 15 Sukré || 


$0. — P. 368, No. 187.— 1100, Migha-Sudi 15, Sémé. Bindi copper-plate inscription 
of the Chandélla Madanavarmadéva. | 


™ Paushe-dudi 15 of V. 1164, expired, would correspond to the Slat December, A. D. 1107, when there was 
o lunar eclipes, 16 b. 21 m. Greenwich time, or, ot Ujjain, 154.24 m. after mean sunrise, And there waa a solor 
eelipet, visible in India, on the 16th December, A. D. 1107, 6b. 18 m. Greenwich time, or, at Ujjain, 5b. 21m. after 
moan eunrise, corresponding to the pirpiminta Pansha-yadi 15 of V. 1164 expired, 
* A continuation of the same MS., <b, No, 49, is clearly dated in Sathvat 1179. 
__™ The date corresponds, for V. 1188 expired, to Friday, ‘November, A. D. 118), when the full-moon hid ceded 
15 b. G6 m. after mean sunrine. 
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81. — V. 190. — ante, Vol. VI. p. 55. Ingnéda stone j ion of the Mahdrdjadhirdja 
Vijayapaladéva :-— 

(Line 1)... Sathvateara-datéshv=@kiidadasu navaty-adhikéshu entrap ee et 
daéyima satmvat 1190 AéA(shi)ghaeindi 11 ady-éha Tragapapaté. . .. . =mabirajidhiraje- 
Rear eee Ree Se 

(Line 6). . . Ada(sha)dha-éuklapaksh-t{ai)kiidaéyit parvvagi. . . 

 — T, sak aacas, ATA, p, 353. Date of the dan ras a amas 
copper-plate inscription of the Makdkumdra Lakshmivarmadéva (89, below) :— 

(Line 6) .. . Grimad-Dhirayim mahdrijidhirija-paramésvara-éri-Yaidvarmmadévéns 
eri-Vikrama-kal-Atita-camvatsor-aikanavaty-adhikn-set-aikidadésho Kiirttika-sodi ashiamyim 
sath jita-mahirija-sri-Naravarmmadéya-simvatsariké . . . 


83. — P. 178, No. 125. — V. 1192, Jyéshtha-vadi 9, Ravan. Rock inscription ai Kalatiar, 

84, — V. 1192, — ante, Vol. XIX. p, 349. Copper-plate inscription of the Paramdra 
Yabévarmadéva :— 

(Line 12) . fee 1192 Ma[rgga]-vadi 3 [*] 


85.— P. 174, No, 1138.— V. 1104, Chaitra-vadi 5, Gurav. Inscription in cell near 
Nilakantha temple at Kalaijar, 

86. — V. 1106. — ante, Vol. X. p. 159. Déhad stone inscription of the Chaulukya Jaya- 
gs ns _— 

(Line 8) . . . Sri-nripa-Vikrama-sathvat 1196. 

87. — P. 23, No. 7, — V. 1109, Philguna-tudi 11, Sanan, *Gagahd’ copper-plate inecrip- 
tion of Gévindachandradéva and (the Makérija-putra) Rajyapaladéva of Kanauj. 


88. — V. 1199, — Archaol. Surv. of India, Vol. II. pp. 58-60, and Plate xxi. Inscriptions 
on temple pillars at Gadhwa, dated : — Samvat 1199; sam 1199; and 1199. 

89, — P. 40, No. 80. — V. 1200, Srivana-dndi 15, a lunar eclipse. Ujjain copper-plate 
inscription of the Paramira Mahdkumdra Lakahmivarmadéva. 

90. — P.172, No. 108. — Vikrama 1202 (Simba 32), Aévina-yadi 13, Sémt. Mangrol 
stone inscription of the Chaulukya Eumérapéladéva, | 

91. — P, 354, No. 151. — V. 1207, Jyéshtha-vadi 1], Rayau. Inscription on pedestal of 
boar at Chindpar. 

92, — V. 1207, — Archeol. Surv. of India, Vol. XX. p. 46, and Plate x,; Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. I, p. 203. Mahiban stone inscription of the Mahdrajddhirdja [AP ]jayapale- 
déva:— 

(Line 29). ..Samvat 1207 Ki .. panronamasyimn mahirajidhirija-. . . jaynpdladéva- 
Vijayarajye - 

93. — V. 1207, — In Archaeol. Surv. of India, Vol. I. p. 96, Sir A, Conningham mentions 
an inscription at ‘ Hathiya-dah’ of the time of ‘Gésalladévi,’ the queen of Gévindachandra- 
dava of Kananj, which, be says, is dated -— 

“on Thursday, the 5th of the waning moon of Ashidha, in Samyat 1267." 

94,— P. 167, No. 85.— V. 1208, Marga-vadi 15, Sanau. Ajaygadh inscription of the 
Chandélla Madanavarmadéva. 

95. — P. 367, No. 184. — V. 1208, Kirttika-éndi 15, Bhaumé. Copper-plate inscription 
of Gorinfachandreds > of Kanauj and the Mahérdjii Gésaladévi. 








o ‘Vise Sth wf the dark half of tine hailintey Ashdiden of guethnes’¥. 1207, Sxpiced, won béiseeptbd be Tinhilag; 
July, A. D. 1151. 
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96. — V. 1208, — ~ Eptgraphia Indica, Vol. 1 p. 800. Date of the Vaduagar Prafasti of the 
reign of the Chaulakya Kumfrapéladéva :— 
(Line 43) . re falar kavi-chakravartti RASS Uwe " 
Samvata(t) 1208 varshs if 5?] Guran likhitam . 
97, — P. 166, No. 81. — V. 1200, Kirttika-vadi 12, Stent Date of a MS. of the Pinda- 
niryukis. 
98. — ¥. 1210. — From Sir A. Cunningham's rubbings, supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. Date 
of the Ajmere stone-inscription containing Vigraharajadéve’s Harakéli-ndfaka :'* — 
Samvat 1210 Miargga-dudi 5 Aditya-diné Sravann-nakshatrt | Makara-sthé chathdré | 
Harshana-yég¢ | Va(bi)lava-karayé |) Harakéli-niitakath samiptam || 
9, — V. 1211. — Archaol. Surv. of India, Vol. sia peta eee xxin.,, D- Mahéba 
inscription of the Chandélla Madar nadév 
(Line 2). — ce tines Matecacatamedbesahiet eat 1211 Ashidha-sndi 3 Saféa)nan (7). 
100. — P, 29, No. 82, — V. 1215, Chajtra-fudi 8, Ravau. Girnir stone inscription, 
101. — ¥. 1215. — Epigraphia Indieg, Vol, I. p, 153, Ehajuribé image inscription of 
the Chandélla Madanavarmadéva i— 
(line 1)... Somvat 1215 Migha-audi 5 ériman-Madanavarmmadéva-pravarddhamina- 
vijayarijyé Il 
102. — P. 29, No. 88.— V. 1316, Bhidraéudi 1, Ravan. Alha-ghit stone inscription of 
the Kalachuri {(Chédi) Warasithnhadéva. 
103. — P. 29, No. 84. — V. 1218, dvi*Ashidha-indi 5, Gurau. Date of a MS. of the 
Kalpachirm, of the time of the Chaulukya Kumérapéiladéva. 


104, — P, 30, No. 35. — V. 1218, ‘Srivapa-fudi 14, Ravau, mahichaturdaéi-parvagi, 
Nadal copper-plate inscription of the Chahumina Alhanadéya. 

105, — P, 36, No. 62. — Vikcrama 1220, Vaidikha-éuti 15, Guran. Delhi Siwilik pillar 
inscription of the Chihumina Visaladéva of Sikambbart. 

106, — P, 357, No. 161. — [V, 1220, Paujsha-éndi 15, Goran, a lunar eclipse. Udaypur 
(in Gwilior) stone inscription of the Chaulukya Eumérapéladéva. 


107, — P. 36, No, 63 — V. 1222, Vaisikha-sndi 3, Simé@, akshaya-tritlyd-parvani. Stone 
pillar inserrption from Udaypur (in Gwilior). 


104. — P. 86, No. 64 — V, 1224, Ashidha-dudi2, Ravau, Mahéba image inecription of 
the Chandélla Paramardidéva, 

109. — V. 1224. — In the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV. pp. 449-446, is a translation, by 
Captain E. Fell, of an inscription from Hinsl, apparently of the reign of (the Chihumdana) 
Prithviraja, the date of which is given thus *° — 

“In the year of Sumbut 1924 (A. D. 1168), on Saturday, the seventh of the white fort. 
night of the month Migha.” 

110. — P. 179, No. 126. — V. 1225, Vaisdkha-vadi 12, Guran. Phulwariya (f) stone 

111. — P. 182, No. 135. — V. 1236, Chaitra-vadi 5, Budhé, Jaunpur stone pillar inecrip- 
tion of Vijayachandradéva of Kanauj (?). 

7" ___... eer 

8 ‘The Sth of the bright half of Mirgadira of V. 1210, expired, would correspond to Sunday, 29 November, A.D, 
1183. On that day, the 5th fithi of the bright half and the karana Bilave ended 9 b. 17 m., and the moon was in ‘the 
nakshatra Sravana up to 3 h. 56m, after mean sunrise ; the ytga Harshapa began 9b. 47 m. after mean sunrise, 

®™ Compare aleo Transactions, Roy. da. Soc., Vol. 1. p. 154. — Fhe above date dees not work out satisfactorily 


for, Mighs-éndi 7 would correspond, for ¥. L224 current, to Gundey, ®) Jaouary, A. D. 1167; and for VY. Lei 
expired, to Friday, 19 January, A. D. 1168. 
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112. = 184, No, 143. — V. oak Sucileal & Budhé. Paanteaat sack Saariesien 
of the Makdndyaka Pratapadhavaladéva, containing a reference to Vijayachandradéva of 
Kanan}. 

113. — ¥V. 1225. — ante, Vol. XV. p. 8. Copper-plate inscription of Vijayachandradéva 

(Line 17).. ee en ee gam 1225 Miaghi- 
panrngamisyiih . . 

114. — V. 1228. — Jour. Beng. As. Soc, Vol. LV, Part I. p. 46. Bijhélt rock inscription. 
of grit Chahumina Sémésvara *! — 

Line 27)... Prasiddhim=agamad=déval!)kalé Vikrama-bhasvatah shadvimsa-dvidate- 
bat sone krishna-pakshake 1) 91 W Tritiyayitm tithan viré Guran tiré cha Hastaké Vriddhi- 
nimani yogt cha karapé Taitalé tatha 1 92 1) Sathvat 1226 Philguna-vadi 3. 

115, — V. 1226. — Ié. p. 46, Mé@ndlgadh stone pillar insoription pie Chihumina 
Prithviraja :— 

Malavéba-pita-vateara-catail dvideisié=cha shatvimés-pirvaknih . . 

116. — P. 357, No. 162. — V. 1927 (?), Ashidha-sudi 2, AR Stone inscription at 
Ajaygadh. 

117. — P. 171, No. 103. — V. 1229, Mirga-vadi 9, Simé. Date of a MS. of Dharmiétta- 
‘nichirya's Nydyavindu-likd. 

118, — P.362, No. 173, — V. 1220, Vaidikha-fudi 8, Somé, skshayatrittyi-yugidi- 
parvani. Udaypur Gn Gwiilior) stone inscription of the Chaulukya Ajayapiladéva. 

119. — P. 365, No. 180. — Vikrama 1231, Kirttika-Sodi 11, Sima, Kirttikédyaépana- 
parvagi ; and Kirttika-éudi 18, Budhé. Copper-plate inseription of the Chaulukys AjayapAle- 
déva. 

120.—V. 123L—<Archeol. Surv, of India, Vol. VI. Plate xxi. Inscription in temple-at 
Visalpor : — 

(Line 7)... Sam 1231 Pausha-sn 1. 

121, — P. 30, No? 36.—Vikrama 1232, Chaitra-éudi 1, Bhaumé. Date of Narapati's 
Narapati-jayacharyd, of the time of the Chaulukya Ajayapéladéva. 

12. — P. 30, No. 37. — V. 1238, Bhidra-éudi 13, Bavan. Copper-plate inscription of 
ndradéve of Kanan}. 

123. cop $58, No. 163, — V. 1332 (Vikiri-cathvatsaré), Agvina-indi 5. Gayi image in 
scription of the Gauga Gévindapiladéva. 

124, — P. 37, No. 65. — V. 1233, Vaisikha-Gndi 10, Sanau. Copper-plate inscription of 
Jayachchandradéva of Kanan). 

125.— P. 363, No. 174.— V. 1984, Pausha-éndi4, Ravan, uttardyana-sathkrintan. Copper- 
plate inscription of Jayachchandradéva of EKanacy. 

126. — V. 1235 and 1296. — Jour. Beng. As. Soc, Vol, VIL p. 737. Copper-plate inscrip- 

tion of the Paramira Mahikumndra Harischandradéva :— 

om eiri--Vikrama-Kal-Atita-1235-petchatrishiad-adhika-dv 
Pausha-vadi smivisyiyith sathjita-siirya-porvapi™ - 
dvidasadata-sathvatsar-intabpiti- Vaidakha-masi paurpamisyim. 

127. — P. 37, No. 66. — V. 1236, Vaiéikha-indi 15, ‘Sukré. Copper-plate inscription of 
Jayachchandradéva of Kanauj. 

Fhe Ord of the dark half of the plrgimtata Philguna of V;1226, expired, would correspond to Thursday, 


& February, A. D. 1170. 
© There was no solar eclipse on Pansha-vadi 15, pOryimints or aminte, of V. 1235, eurrent or expired. 
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128. — V. 1239, — Archeol. Surv, of India, Vol, X. Plate xxxii. 9 and 10, and Vol, XXI. 
pp- 173and 174. Madanpur inscription on the defeat of the Chandélla: ‘eramardidéva by the 

(10, line 4), . . Sain 1239, 

I29.— P. 37, No, 67. — V. 1240, Vaisakha-éndi 14, Guran, Kalaijar rock inscription of 
the Chandélla Paramardidéva. 

150. — P. 179, No. 127. — Sahastika 1240, Ashidha-vadi 9, Sémé. Stone inscription 

131. — P. 37, No. 68. — V. 1243, Jyéshtha-éudi 11, Budbé. Inseription at Ajaygadh. 

132, — P. 37, No. 69. — V. 1243, Ashidhba-4dodi 7, Ravan. Copper-plate inscription of 
Jayachchandradéva of Kanauj. 

133. — P, 373, No. 197. — V. 1244, Jyéshtha-tudi 15, Gurau. Stone pillar inseription at 
Tahangadh. | 

134. — V. 1244. — Archeol. Sure. of India, Vol. VI. p. 156, and Plate xxi. Visalpur stone 
pillar inseription of the Chihamdna Prithviraja : — 

(Line 1)... Samasta-rajavalt-se{ ma }lathikrite-paramabhattdraka-mahérajidhirdja-paramé: 
[Sva}ra-sri-Prithvirdjadéva-rijyé tatra tasmin kalé satnvat 1244. ; 

135. — V. 1247 (?). — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1. p. 49. Ratoapor atone inscription of 
the Kalachuri (Chédi) Prithvidéva : — 

(Line 24)... Sathvat 1247 (?), 

136. — P, 23, No. 8. — Vikrama 125), Kirttika-éudi 12, Sukré. Date of a -MS. of Héma- 
chandra’s Yéyaidstra, of the time of the Chaulukya Bhimadéva II. 

137, — P. 30, No. 88, — Vikrams 1252, Agvina-éudi 5, visaré Vasarésital (Rayan), Batti- 
var stone inscription of the Chandéila Paramardidéva, 

138..— P, 38, No. 70. — ¥. 1258, Vaisikha-Sudi 11, Bhaum® Bélkhara stone pillar in. 
scription of one of the rulers of Kanauj (?). 

139. — P. 171, No. 104. — ¥. 1353, Marga-vadi 7, Sukré. Réwah copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of the Mahdringke Salakhapavarmadéva, of the time of the Kalachuri (Chédi) 











Vijayadéva. 

140. — P, 38, No. 71. — Vikrama 1256, Vaisikha-Gudi 15, Ravan. Bhiépil copper-plate 
iuscription of the Paramira Mahdkuméra Udneyavarmadé 

141. — P. 173, No. 109. — Vikrama 1256, Bhidrapada-vadi 15, Bhaumé Copper-plate 


inscription of the Chaulakya Bhimadéva IT. 

142. — P. 354, No. 152. — ¥. 1258, Karttika-fnudi 10, Sémé. KAlaiijar stone inseri iption 
ot the Chandélla Paramardidéva. 

143. — P. 182, No. 136. — Vikram: 1260, Jyéshtha-vadi 5, (Gurau). Date of Malaya- 
prabhastri’s commentary on Minatuigastri's Siddkajayenti-charitra, 

144.— P. 177, No. 122.— Vikrama 1261, Aivina-vadi 7, Ravan Date of a MS, of 
Minatuigastiri's Siddhajeyantt-chariira, of the timo of the Chaulukya Bhimadéva IZ. 

145.— P, 30, No. 39.— Vikrams 1263, Srivana-indi 2, Ravau. vyalipita-parvani. 
Kadi copper-plate inscription of the Chaulukya Bhimadéva IT, 

146. — P. 358, No. 164, — 7. 196 , Ashidha-fudi [27], Sémé. Copper-plate inscription 
of the time of the Chaulnkya Bhimadéva IT. 


isi. —P. 88, No. 72, — V. 1266, Vaidikha-Gudi 15, Bhaumé, Mount AbA stone inserip- 
tion of the reign of the Chaulukya Bhimadéva IT. | 
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148. — P. 24, No. 9. — Vikrama 1266 (Simhka 96), Mirga-sudi 14, Gurau,. Copper-plate 
inscription of the Chaulukya Bhimadéva IT, 

149. — P. 24, No, 10. — V. 1267, Philguna-éudi 10, Gurau, abhishéka-parvani. Piplia- 
nagar copper-plate inscription of the Paramiira Arjunavarmadéva. 

150. — V. 1269. — Archeol. Surv. of India, Vol. XXI. p.50, and Plate xi, D. Ajaygadh 
stone inscription of the Chandélla Trailékyavarmadéva :— 

(Line 1)... Samvat 1269 Philguna-vadi ., ., ‘Sanan rija-éri-Trailékyavarmmadéva- 
vijayarajyé .. . 

151.— P. 175, No. 114. — V. 1870, Vaisikha-vadi 15, Simé, a solar eclipse. Bhépiil 
copper-plate inscription of the Paramira Arjunavarmadéva. | 

152.— P. 31, No. 40. — V. 1272, Bhidrapada-dudi 15, Budhé, a lunar eclipse. Bhépa 
copper-plate inscription of the Paramira Arjunavarmadéva. 

153. — P. 24, No, 11, — V.1975 (Chitrabhinu-sathvatsaré), Mirga-dodi 5, Sanan, Harsauda 
(or Chirwa) stone inscription of Dévapaladdva of Dhiri. 

154, — V. 1276. — ante, Vol. XVII. p. 63. Buddhist stone inacription from ‘Srivasti, 
with references to the rulers of Kariauj Gépala and Madana :— 

(Line 18). — Samvat 1276 [1*) 

155.— P. 25, No. 12.— V. 1290, Pausha-tudi 3, Bhsumé, uttariyaga-parvani. Kadi 
copper-plate inscription of the Chaulukya Jayantasirmha. 

156. — P. 25. No. 13. — Vikrama 1283, Kirttika-éndi 15, Guran. Kadi copper-plate 
inscription of the Chaulukya Bhimadéva IT. 

157. — P. 167, No. 86.— V. 1284, Philguna-vadi 15, Simé. Date of a MS, of the 
Dasavaihdlika-sitra, etc., of the reign of the Moahdrijidhirdja Jaitrasicnhadéva, 

158. — V. 1286. — From Sir A. Cunningham's rubbing, supplied to me by Mr, Fleet. 
Udaypur (in Gwilior) stone inscription of DévapAladéva of Dhird: — 

(Line 1)... Sathyvat 1286 varsha Rirttifka*)-dudi. , Su(injkré, . . éri-Déyapala- 
(déva|-kalyinavijayarijyé . .. 

159. — P, 369, No. 188. — Vikrama 1287, Ashidhadudi 8. Sukra. Kadi copper-plate 
inscription of the Chaulukya Bhimadéva IT. 

160. — P, 25, No. 14. — Vikrama 1288, Philgana-Sndi 10, Bodh§. Girndr stone inseri “ip- 
tion of Jayantasimha, the son of Vastupala. 

161. — P. 366, No. 181. — Vikrama 1298, Bhadrapada-¢udi 1, S$mé. Kadi copper-plate 
inseription of the Chaulukya Bhimadéva IT. 

162.— P. 358, No. 165. — Vikrama 1288 or 1289 (?), Advina-vadi 15, Sdmé. Stone 
inscription from Girnir. 3 

163. — V. 128[9 P]. — From Sir A. Cunningham's rubbing, supplied to me by Mr, Fleet. 
Udaypur (in Gwilior) stone inscription of the Mahdraéjidhirdja Dévapaladéva of Dhara -™ —_ 

(Line 1). - . Sathvat 128(9 ?jyarshé Marga-vadi 3 Guran . . . 

164. — P. 25, No. 15, — V. 1902, Kirttika-dudi 8, Ravau. Date of a MS. of a Yigaddstra- 
erutt. 

165. — P. 368, No, 185. — Vikrama 1295, Marga-dudi 14, Gurau. Kadi copper-plate 
insoription of the Chaulukya Bhimadéva IT. 

166.— P, 166, No. 82. — Vikrama 1296, Mirga-vadi 14, Ravan. Kadi copper-plate 
inscription of the Chaulakya Bhimadéva IT. | 


= The Sra of the dark half of the aminta Mirgasira. of /V. 1289, expired, would correspond do Thana 
December, A, D. 1232. , z 
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167, — P. 167, No. 87. — Vv. 1296, Philguna-vadi 5, Diver, Inscription in the temple 
of Vaidyanitha at Kiragriima.- 


168. — V. 1207. — ante, Vol. XVII. p. 233. Réwah copper-plate inscription of the 
Mahdrinaka Kumarapdladéva, of the time of (the Chandélla) Trailékyavarmadéva : — 

(Line 35). . . saptanavaty-adhiké dvidadéa-sata-samvatsaré amké=pi 1297 Kirttikyifth] . 

169. — P. 183, No. 137. — V. 1298, dvitlya-Bhidrapada-vadi 7, Guran. Date of a MS, 
of Hémachandra's Sabdinuddsana., 

170, — V. 1298. — ante, Vol. XVII, p. 236. Réwah copper-plate inscription of the 
Mahdriénaka Harirdjadéva, of the time of (the aes Traildkyamalla : — 

(Line 36). . . Samvata(t) 1298 Mighé misi . 

171. — P. 372, No, 194. — Vikrama 1200, eyes 6, 56mé, (and « solar eclipse on 
the preceding Philguna-vadi 15). Kadi copper-plate inscription of the Chaulukya Tribhu- 
vansapaladéva. 

172. — P. 170, No. 97. — V. 1903, Mirga-vadi 12, Guran. Date of a MS, of the Achdrin- 
gasitra, of the reign of the Vighéla Visaladéva. 

73.—P. 22, No. 1.—V. 1804, Pansha-éudi 15, Sadi-visaré, Date of Udaynsiigara’s 
Sndtripanchésiké, 

174. — P. 175, No, 115. — V. 1306, Bhiadra-vadi6, Ravan. Date of a MS. of Se 
chandra'’s Nirbhayabhima-vydyiga, of the reign of Udayasitnbhadéva. 

175. — P, 28, No, 27. — V. 1811, Jytshtha-gudi 15, Budhé. Dabhoi stone inscription of 
the time of the Vighéla Visaladéva. 

176. — V. 1912. — Archa@ol. Surv. of India, Vol. X. p. 31; and Sir A. Cunningham's 
rubbing, supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. Rahatgadh stone inscription of the Mahdrajddhirdja 
Jaya(sithha)jdéva of Dhara :** — 

(Line 1)... Sathvat 1312 varshé Bhidrapada-su 7 [S6]ma . . Srimad-Dhiriyam mahi- 
rijidhirija-crimaj-Jaya[sitha]-vijayarajyé . . 

177. — P. 170, No. 98, — V. 1815, Philguna-vadi 7, Sanau, Stone inscription at Siyil 
Bét. 

178, — P, 185, No. 145. — V. 1915, Chaitra-vadi 4, Budhé. Date of a MS. of Hémachan- 
dra’s Sabddnudtsana-laghwopitti, 

179. — P, 183, No. 138, — Vikrama 1317, Jyéshtha-vadi 4, Guran. Kadi copper-plate 
inscription of the Vightla Visaladéva. 

180, — P. 373, No. 198. — Vikrama 1817, Vaidikha-Gndi 13,° Guran. Ajaygadh rock 
inscription of the Chandélla Viravarman. 

181. — P. 179, No. 128. — V. 1818, Srdvana-vadi 2, Badhé. Stone inscription from the 
fort of Jhansi. 

182. — P. 180, No. 129. — Vikrama 1320 (Mahammada 662, Valabhi 945, Sithha 161), 
Ashidha-vadi 13, Ravau. Verival stone inscription of the Vighéla Arjunadéva. 


188, — P. 170, No. 99. — V. 1828, Kirttika-vadi 8, Chandré. Date of a MS. of Asnda’s 4 
Virékamaijari. 
184, — V. 1824. — Jour, Beng. As. Soc., Vol. LV, Part I. p. 46, Chitér stone inscription 


of the reign of Téjahsimha of Méwid : — 
GSamvat 1324 varshé... 





- ‘ 
————————— a al 
% The 7th of the bright half of BhAdrapada of southern V. 1919, expired, would correspond to Monday, 

28 Angust, A. D. 1256. 





185. — V. 1825. — Archeol. Surv. of India, Vol. XT. p. 51, and Plate xiv., F. Ajaygadh 
stone inscription of the reign of the Chand ‘lla Viravarman :— 

(Line 2). . . Viravarma-[rijyé] samvat 1325. 

186. — V. 1326. — Archaeol. Surv. of India, Vol, IIT. p. 127, and Plate xxxrviii., 23, Gaya 
stone inscription of Vanarijadéva (?) of the time of Giyas-ud-din Balban (?) :**— 

(Line 1). . . Bamvat 1325 Philgana-éodi 1 Ravan i 

187. — P. 183, No. 189. — V. 1827, Bhidrapads-vadi 2, Ravan. Date of a MS. of the 








Sugadamga-v7 a? af t is 
188, — P. 185, No. 146, — V. 1393, Vai Kkha-vadi 3, Sanau. Date of a MS. of the Vitera- 
dhyayana-sitra. 


189. — ¥. 1836, — Jour, Beng, As. Soc, Vol. LV. Part I. p.48. Chitérgadh stone insorip- 

190, — V. 1335. — From « rubbing, supplied to me by Dr. Burgess. British Museum 
stone sere et of the Vighéls Sérangadéva :7 — 

(Line 1). . . Sathyat1335 varshé Vaiiasha(kha)4dudi 5 Sémé  siyathn irimad-Anahillavitak- 


Adbishthita- . . « « « -Saratgadéva-kalyina-vijayarijy?. . 

191. — p * No. 16. — V. 1887, Migha-éudi 13, Sémé. Ajaygagh rock inscription of 
the reign of the Chandélla Viravarmadéva (P). 

192, — P. 186, No. 147. — Vikrams 1337, Sriivaga-vadi 13, Budhé. ‘ Pilam Bioli’ stone 
insoription of the time of Giyas-ud-din Balban. 

193. — P. 31, No. 41, — V. 1840, Chaitra-dudi 3, Budhé. Stone inscription at Kilaijer. 

194. — 'V. 1942, — ants, Vol. XVI. p. 351. Mount Abd stone inscription of Samarasizhha 
of Méwid: — 

(Line 48)... . Sam 194(2) varsh4 Margga-todi [1). 

195. — V. 1843, — Epigraphia Indice, Vol. Lp. 287. Date of the Cintra Prasasti, of the 
reign of the Vighéla Sérahgadéva :* — 

(Line 66) .. . Sri-nyipa-Vikrama-sath 1343 varshe Miaghs-éudi 5 Sémé... 

196, — V. 1344, — Jour. Beng. As. Soc., Vol. LV. Part I. p. 19. ee stone pillar 
inscription of the reign of Samarectuha of Mii — 
Samat 1344 Vailikha-indi 3 “ies éri-Chitrakité samasta- mahk Ravala-(?) 
arasimbQgéva-kalyA(gajvijayarijy[é*} . 
197. — V. 1345. — Ib. Vol, VI. p. 884. Asccuadh toss Gaatinouon (apparently) of the 


time of the Chand4lla Bhéjavarman : — 
Eshanad-i4kshaos-gata-éruti-bhilta-samanvité | samvatsaré subhé=l€khi Vaisikha-milsa- 


sad-dind |) siké=-pi 1345 samayé Vaii[ khé*]. 

198. — P. 178, No. 123. — V. 1850, Jy@shtha-radi3, Rayaa. Date of Jayanta's Kdvyapra- 
kdéa-dipiké, of the reign of the Vighéla Saraigadéva. 

199. — P, 31, No. 42, —'V. 1353 (Plava-vatear®), Jyéshtha-éudi 12, Budhé, one ieerie 
tion at Jannpor. 
See EEE EE aaa, 

The Ist of the bright half of Philgass of V. 1295, expired, would correspond to Sunday, 3 February, 
. BD. Lee. 

© The Sth of the bright half of Vaiélkha of northers V. 1435, expired, would correspond to Thursday, 
#9 April, A. D. 1278. 

® The Sth of the bright half of Waisdkha of southern V. 1935, expired, Would correspond to Monday, 


1? April, A. DD, 1279. | | 
i: ne Oe Se tee Bal ot of V. 1943, expired, would correspond to Monday, 9) January, 
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200. — P. 178, Mo, 108 = WF bee MEALGA vk 5) ShusN. Dats o's ME of a0 





Viidsahinthscchuini 
_ 201. — P. 26, No. 17, — Vikramia 1966, Pau! 
Bhayaharastava-vyittt. | | 
202. — P. 854, No. 153. —Vikrama 1865, Pausha-vi 
Ajitaténtittava- ~orilti. 


203. —¥. 186. \— Sit A. Cunningham's rubbings, supplied to me by’ Mr. Fleet. Udaypar’ 
(in Gwilior) stone inscription of the Mahdrdjidhirdja Jays a fof Dhara ?}]:— 
‘Line 1)... . [Sem] 1366 hrf anata /Sukré 7]. Udiyapetre] samasta-rijivall maha: 














rajadhi rija-stt-Jayaaiiighadéva-rify® . « , 
204. — P. 168, No, 88. — V2 137%, Pouiha-vadi 10, Sanau. Insoription at Ajaygadh. 
265, — P. 28, No. 28. — V. 1380, Bhadea Saat 8, Ome. Stone’ insdription at’ Uaappa’ 

tin gor is 





eps eal oe the Meike i PERK f ‘bin Tuchils 
87. aye 1384, — Proceedings, Beng! Ae! Sot, Vol. XUIT pp. 105-106. 
Museum stonvu inscription of the time of Muhammad bin ‘Tughlak :* — 
Kritire Madanadévasya toryy-fisht-agni-nidikaré | 
Vikram-abdé ssité Bhadré tritiyiyam Gurbrediné w17 
Samvat 1584 miti Bieler v Garn-diné . 
908, — T° 989," No. 166. — Vo 13(8]€ ey athvati 
Hathasul stone inseription ‘of the Mthara chief Thépaka. 
209. — PY 175, None =w 1300,’ Bhidra-vadi 4, ‘Sanan. Inscription on’ pillar at 
' Kevati-Kund, . 
nhl =P 185) No 1 Sv. 
Fort of Chunar. | | 
#1). — P.'355, No. 154. — Wi 1304) Mig 
Udaypur (in ‘Gwillior). 
_ 92. P. 28,'Nooe, = V, Lo, Migs ual 4, Sbint. Inseriptioni on’ pillary at ‘Kevati- 
Kind," of the reign of the Mahdrdja’ 
813. = P36) Nor 159. — = ¥ a i Gitrad! Stine itiscription’ at the 
Fovt of mee 
nscriptic sof the ata v amaasva a“ ATTY ewer. 
mee ty Ss ” SA TS a Ve dada daparw-maliral ja]-art-V irerd devas 








pori#)’ AshAdha’ 7, Sime. 





ee Ee ee ee eg 








yadi 1, Budhé. Stons insdriptiotis at 









Kir TAT’ dione 








wth 
= on et dip Mee Fiket.  Couipate’ veneer: 
ah eis $ pipe: pil “st ‘stotie inkdrip 6 ot ee 





= 
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816, —P.172, No. 106, V7. 1498, Mirgevadi 9, Sad a MS, of Prajiind. 
nanda’sTatiedlika-thd. Date of .® MS, of Prajiiini 


M17, — P. 186,.No. 148. V4 1437, Asha dhe-veds 6, Senau. , Stone inscription at Dhimlej. 
218. — P..$1,.No, 48. —Vikrama 1439, (Saka 1304), Vaisikha-éudi 6, Ravau.  Michidt 
(near: Alwar) stone ji oript of the reign of Sultan Pirts Shah, 
id PS — P..26,4o. 19. —,V. 1445, Phiilguna-éudi 5, 5émé. Stone inscription at, Vanthali 
3B) 











» BRO, _P, 32, No. 44. — V., 1445 (Bhive 
ion, at ‘ Boram-Deo,’ 






sé), Aévina-Gudi 13, Simé. _ Sail pillar 








2BP1. — P-: 168, No. 89. —¥., 1451, Philgnne-vedi 12, Budhé. | Date of a MS. of the 
Kanmapayagi. . re 

222, — P. 355,,.No. 155. —V.. 1452, Veiiikha-vadi 15,Ravau. .Mingrol stone inscription 
of | the time of. Nusrat, Shah. bmi ' s—- = 


» 223. —,P..26,.No. 20. —V. 1458 re 3 1322,. , Sarvajit-samvatsaré),, Philguna-udi 8, 
Bake. Riypur stone inacription of am 
224, — P.. 186,. No. 149. —_V. 1464 nmanantrat)  Ashidha-vadi, 3, Budhé, 
Date of a MS. of the Kaéiikd-Vritti, 
225, — P. 355,,.No, 156. — V, 14664, Chaitra-adi 7, Sanan. _Btone inscription at Rasin. 
226. — P, 168,.No. 90. —~,Vikrama 1470, Mirga-vadi 14, Sukeé, Date of 8 MS. of 
Durgasitiha’s Lingakdrikd-vritti. 
227, — Pe 32) No, 45, — Vikram 
stone inscription. 
_adri’s Kriydbalépa. 
229, —.P. 356,20. 157, —_¥., , 1480, dritlya-Sriivann-indi_ 6. Date of a MS. of an 
Avachira on Hémachandra’ 4 Litgdnusdsana-prités, a 


» 230, —P. 26,.No. 21. — Vikrama 1490, Migha-iodi 14, Raven. . Date of Rimac 
»Paichadapdétapachchhatirabandha. eye 


- 231. —P, 180, No, 130. -—V, 1490, Vaibiicha-vadi 9, ‘Sanau, Date of a MS, of Haliyu 
Abhidhdnayatnamdlé, of the reign of Sultan Ahmad. yi. 


232, —.P.866,.No. 182, —. 1481, Cheitre-vedi 5, Badbé- Date of Silarataa- 








| 1481.(Sake, 1946), Vaijikha-6adi 15,.Garau. | 























airi's commentary on Mérutuiga'’s Méshadita. uh 
scene Es chorea TEREMPS 2406, Yeittkhe fina, Gureo. _Umgi (in Bibs ) stom 
Seas erat ak Mkorale ee ee Le, Be 
| Girne Geile 91. —V., 1508, PI | an Suir!. _ Stone intoription, nt 
Kashani ‘No, 1B]. —, Wilkrams 1508, Bhidre-vadi 18, Budhé. Date of MS, of, the 





‘gphon Hhaachandee's Sahiléndtane aii. a 


233. — P.. 374, No, 199, —. V,.1510,.. nai 8, Shed. eae 


114, Banas. | Dateof a. MS, of an, Avagh¢- 


wA 
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239: — P, 368, No. 18¢. — V. 1612, Philguna-dadi 1, Bhaumé, Date of 2 MS. of a com- 
mentary on the Ashidagahridaya. 

240.— P. 39, No. 74, — V. 1616, Chaitra-éudi 5, Garau, Méshe-sathkrantau, Inscription 
in temple of Gayisor! Dévi at Gayii. 


241. — P. 184, No. 142, — V. 1526, Jy@shtha-vadi 11, Sanau, Date of a MS. of Mokahd- 
Svara'a Kridvritii. 


242.— P. 27, No. 22. — V. 1681 (Soka 1396, Subhakrit-samvatearé), KArttike-éodi 9, 
Bodhé. Date of a MS. of the Sutapatha-brihmana, 

243, — P. 32, No. 47. — Ashaidhadi V. 1534, Srivana-éudi 5, Bhaomé, Date of a MS. of 
the Prabhdsakshétra-tiriheydtrdnukrama, of the time of Sultan Mahmod Bigarhs. , 

244. — P. 39, No. 75. — V. 1534, prathama-Srivans-éadi 8, Bhaumé. Date of a MS. of 
the Prakriyd-kaumudé, 

245. — P. 172, No. 107. — V. 1585, Pausha-vadi 13, Budhé. Date of s MS. of the Téadya- 

246.— P. 170, No. 100.— V. 1588, Migha-vadi 11, Ravau. Date of a MS. of the 
commentary Prasdéda on the Prakriyd-kaumudt, 

247. — P, 181, No. 132, — V. 1538, ‘Srivaga-vadi-1, Simé, Date of = MS. of an AkAydtéva- 
chiri on the Haima-vydkarana, 

248. — P. 178, No. 124. — V. 1653, Srivaos-vadi 13, Ravau. Stone inscription at Borsad 
step-well, Khéda (Kaira). 


“9. — P, 27, No, 23. — Ashidhadi Vikrama 1555 (‘Saka 1420), Migha-indi 5, 
Budhé, Stone inscription at Adalij well near Ahmadibdd, of the time of Sultan jad 

250.— P. 33, No. 48.— V. 1655 (Saka 1420, Eshayakrit-samvatearé), Aivina-éudi 5. 
Vikpati-viré (Guran). Date-of a MS. of the Viyéha-pannaitf, of the time of Sultan Ghitsu’d. 
din of Milvi, 

251. — P. 187, No. 150. — V. 1870, Jyéshtha-vadi 7, Bodh. Date of a MS, of Amara. 
wittha's Némalingdnusdsana, 

252. — P. 33, No, 49. —-V. 1580, Jy@abths-dudi 15, Bhrigu-viré. Date of a MS. of the 
Prakriyd-kaumudi, 
253. — P. 176, No, 117.—V, 1881, Chaitra-vadi 13, Bhaumé, Inscription on pillar at 
Delhi. 


254. — P. 360, No. 167. — Ashaghadi V. [15)63, Vailikha-indi 2, Bhaomé. Date of o» 











MS. of the Téndya-brdhmana. 
255. — P. 28, No. 29, — V, 1587, Vaisikha-éudi 1, Sukré, Date of a MS. of the 
Aranyagdna. | 


256. — P, 873, No. 195. — Vikrama 1507, Philguns4éudi 13, Ravaa. Date of Piriva. 
chandra’s Vérttika on Virabhadrasidhu's ChatuAsarana-prakirpaka, 

257. — P; 33, No. 50.— V. 1690, prathama-Ashddha-éadi 3, Mangala-viré. Date of a M8, 
of the Aydratigasutta. 

_ 258. — P. 39, No. 76,.—'V. 1645, Madhn-(Obaitra-jéadi 10, Bhiskart (Ravac). Date of 

Pupyusigara’s Jombidvipaprajfapti-vrith. 

259. — P. 98, No. 51. — ¥. 1660 (Subhatyit-samvate Bhidrapede-ladi 15, Bhrigu- 
vilsard, Date of a MS. of the Kénddnubramamitd-viverana, 
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260. — V. 1661. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p- 823. Date in the Pradasti of the temple 
of Vigipurs-Pirivaniitha at Anhilwad, of the reign of the emperor Akbar 27! — 
(Line 3)... Pitisthi-éri-Akabbarn-rijyé | Sri-Vikrams-nripa-samayat-samvati 1651 
Marggaéirsha-sita-navam!-dind Sima-viré | Pirva-bhadrapads-nakshatriy 
261. — V. 1653, — Ib. p. 324. Another date in the same :*2 — 
(Line 47) . . .“Kara-karapa-kiys-ku-pramita-sathvat Alla! 41 varshd | Vai 
dvadadl-visar’ Gurn-viré Révat!-nakshatré | 
#62. — P. 176, No. 118. —¥. 1652, Advina-vadi 10, Gurau. Date of Dévavijayagayi's 
Héma-charitro, of the reign of the emperor Akbar, 
263. — P. 39, No, 77. — Vikrams 1664, Ashidha-éudi 2, Gabhasti-vird (Ravan). Date 
of Jfinavimalagagi’s commentary on Mahtévara's Sabdaprabhéda, 
264, — P. 34, No. 52. — vy. 1664, Midhava-(Vaisikha-udi 7, Guran, Date of Ramarshi's 
Nelddaya-fikd, of the time of Sultan Shah Salem (Jahangir). ‘ 
265. — P. 27, No, 24, —'V. 1681, Eiirttika-éudi 13, Jivé(Guran). Date of lévarakyishon’s 
Punyachandridaya-purdna. 
266. — P. 34, No. 53. — VY. lese (Bshudhinya-samvatsaré), Sravana-dudi 7, Gurau. Date 
ofa MS. of an Agniehttma-padJhati, 
257. — V. 1689. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1, p- 301. Date of the renewal of the Vad. 
nagar Pradasti™ (96, above): — 
(Line) 45)... Chaltra-misé éubhré pakshé pratipad-Guruvisaré | Namd-ishta-npipé 1689 
varshé prasasti{r®)j-likhita ponah 11 
268, — P. 188, No. 92. —'V! 1603, Majgha-vadi 1, Ravan, Date of « MS. of the Praudhe- 
mandrama. 
969, — P, 171, No. 101. — Ashadhadi V. 1699, Philguna-vadi 11, Sémé. Dateof a M8. 
of a commentary on the Sibsana-stuteyah. 
270. — P. 27, No, 25. — V. 1707 (Saka 1572, Vikiri-samvatearé), E’rttike-éodi 3, Guran, 
Date of a MS. of Samkara’s SdrirakamimémedDhdshya. 
271. — P. 169, No, 93, — V. 1718, Karttike-vadi 4, Bhaumé. Date of a MS. of the Supar- 
nddhydya. 
272. — P. 169, No. 94. — Vikrams 1717 (Sspiarshi 36), Pausha-vati 3, Ravan. Date of a 
MS. of the Kdiikd. Vritii, 
278. — P. 176, No. 119. — Vikrams 1717 (Saka 1582, Saptarshi 86), Vaidikhs-vadi 13, 
Budhé, Mésha-samkrintau. Stone inscription at Chamba, 
274. — P. 40, No. 78. — 'V. 1794, prathama-Ashidha-éadi 7, Sanau. Date of a MS. of the 





i) Wadi 


Bi . 
275. — P, 369, No. 189. — V. 1784, Jy@shtha-éudi 11, Sukrd, Ramnagar stone inscrip- 
tion of the kings of Mandala. 
276. — P. 28, No, 26.——V. 1780, Milrga-éadi 9, Simi. Date of a MS. of Chandrakirti’s 
™ Tho th of the bright half of Mingadtrsha of V. 1651, expired, would correspond to Monday, 11 November. 
pedi up to 19h. after mean sunrise, | ; 
™ The 12th of the dark half of the amiute Valdiiths of southern V. 1652, expired, would correspond to Thureday, 
13 May, A.D, 1506, when the 12th tithi of the dark half ended 19h. @m., and the moon was in the nakshaira Bavati 


™ The date in all probability corresponds, for southern V. 1630 expired, to Thursday, 98 Febraary, AD, 
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“977. - Pp. 171, No. 102. —¥.1788, Philguna-vadi 9, Sémé. Date of a MS.. vof the Risks. 
_brédmana. 
278, — P. 40, No. 79. —¥. 1746, prathama-Vaitikha-fadi 12, Gurau. Date, of a) MS, of 
Jinéudraboddhi's Kdstkdvivarana-paichikd. 
279. —P. 169, No, 95. — V. 1747, Philgana-vadi 8, Kuja-visard. (Bbsumé)., Date, of. 
MS, of Vinayarima's commentary on the Kirdtérjuatya. 
280, — P, 356, No. 158. — V. 1747, _ prathame-Vaisikba-yadi dvi 
Badhé. Date of a MS, of the Sdrasvati-prakriyd, ; 
291.— P, $4, No. 54. — V. 1779, Madbu-(Chaitra-)éndi 13, Sami. Dato B imastoa’ 
Subhidadhi. | 
262. — P, 34, No, 55. — V. 1785 (Killayukts-camyatsar), 
Bhiskarariya'’s SaubAdgya-bidskara, alps , 
989. — P. 874, No, 200. —v¥.; 1814, (Soka, 1679, foyaracse vateard), . 
-Gurau. Date of » MS. of Chirathjtva-bhatte’s Kivyavil dea. 
284, — P. 35, No. 56. — Vikrama 1974, Sochi-(Ash4dha-)indi,9, Sémé. Napil, i a 
inscription of Lalitatripurasundar!, 
285, — P. 176, No. 120. — V..1874, Bhidra-vadi9, Sakré. Speraers pesiaten of 
stata as aaicelarreitii 
 286..—. P. 169, No. 96..—.V., 1875, Marga-vyadi 5, Badhé. N¢piil, stone inserpti 
tiie nesaendord 
_ @87.— Py 177,.No. 121.,.—7V¥ 416877, Jydshtha-vadi 10,,.Rayan. Népil stone inscription of 
gumesgenr ces 
— P,; 863,.No. 175,—V.4877 (Bhs 


Date of eet of the Vardha-purdna. 
(To be continued.) 
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are), adhike-d yéshtha-dadi- 7, Guren. 





FOLELORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO; FR; D'PENHA. 
“No, 8. — Bapkhidi, the Salaette Cinderella. 
There once lived a gdséart! who had a wife and six daughters. He used to beg im his neigh. 


borirhovd from house to hease, bat could not collect more than ous afr of rice daily, on. which 
he dragged on an existence with his family. One day be took it into his’ head to go and ber 


outside his own. village, and-it happened that a woman, poared into, hig bands same rice boiling 
hot from the cauldron, which made a big blister on his thumb, -80 when. he,got. home, he 
asked his wife to take @ needle and break the blister ; bat a&.soon as she applied the nepdle to 
the blister, she heard a voice saying : — 


* Bdwd, phirial 6 anté phér, father, if you. break,, break it carefully." 


The goud couple were at a loss to anderstand. what-it could mean, The wife nada two,or 
three attempts to open the blister, bat every time-she tried she heard the same words repeated :— 


4 Béwé, phérigil té asté phbr, father, if you break, break it slowly.”2 


At last she opened it with the utmost care, when Jo! a little girl came sera al 
began to walk aboot, The poor gisdéel began to curse his fortune, thinking to himself ;: 


“1 have slredy six daughters, whom I am hardly able to maintain, and here Bioeiig 6: 








1 Ap ascetic who goes about begging, smeared with sabes. | | DOr barely.” 
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seventh! Where shall I'get'the means wherewith to support her ? However; | must aubmit‘to 

One'day the gtediot shia to his wife: — Wife; make us*some pdle.°” 

___‘The wife asked : =“ How many paléwill' one’ sér'of ric# make? Al any rete, they: will 
hardly’ be ready before our girls will eat'them'up.”’ 

‘So’ saying’ to’ his’ wife he’ went away on his daily vocation of begging. The wife, ae in= 
stricted, shut up all the girls in a room mm, ground the rice and méthid, and some time afterwards’ 
began to'make the pilé. As soon aa’ the sound of the’cooking‘of a'péld reached the ears of the’ 
girls, one of them called out'to her mother, saying’ she must come’ out: for a certain’ purpose, 
The mother let‘ her come’ out, but the’ girl made’ straight'for the’ kitchen and’ ate’ up’ the’ 
first pola. The’ same’ thing’ occurred with the second’ snd’ with the third).and’ in: fact-with: 

_ Now’ the niother did sist" know what’ to's’ to her husband ‘on ‘hid-rettrn; moh’ lees wHat'to 
givehir to’eat.. So'sho todk sone ashes sind made’ two pola) one for herself and the'othier 
oY her husband: Soitie'time'after this the glediet’ returned’ afler begging; and husband’ and. 
wife sat down to their mieal. At’ the first morsel the gés#fet became enraged and asked his wife 
to explain'what sort of pSlé che bad’ made, and what it/all meant, The poor wife told'him 
everything: how she shut the girls op’in the first place; how she made the seven wild; how 
the girls'came atid ate therm'all;- and-how she was compelled: to make two: of ashes for theme 
gelres. 
Upon this the gisdavi ssid: =“ This will never do: T will’ take the’ girlsand leave them: 
iris forest, whence they cannot return, and they shall no more be # barden ‘upon us." 
His wife had ‘rio’ alternative but! to'agree without saying a word) So'the same’ evening: be’ 
Pot the girls together, and said: —“ Come girls, s, your maternal tncle has saked me to brin ing you 
to’ his hotise! Be sharp, and dress ‘yourselves quickly.” 
heard of him, much less seen him, the girls were in a hurry to be off, atid got themselves 
with what rags they could afford, and set out immediately with their father: 
_. The father led them on through a forest for mony hours; and) whenever the. girls asked 
hit’ how much further off their uricle’'s houwe wus, he would atiswer:—“' A long way further 
yet.” And so they walked on and on for several hours, till the lord of darluces overtook ther 

“Girls your uncle's’ house isa long’ way off yet, and so We must sloop to-night in this 
The poor girls little thought of their father’s trick, anid #0’ went to sleep, Now it happened 
that the’ younwest datighter of the’ gia, thd one tliat popped out of the blister, was in the 
she would awake. OF cotirsd'the object of the gésinut in’ bringin hiv davgliters itito tlie forest 
Wid! to’ Weave’ thet? there snd‘ go’ away, but the’ difficulty Was Now fo manage the youhgest 








| SS = 















the little girl's 


———— — = =a =. —_ a a — i 7 = 





L * Pélé, singular pol, are made in the following way: — Ordinary riee and a little quantity of another grain (vid, 
# few bouts, After this an earthen tdi (platter) ia placed on the oven, w little oll mabbed-on it (usually with a-stickof the 
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In the morning, when the girla awoke, they were surprised to see their father gone, or 
rather, fhey did not know what had become of him. They, however, soon observed the thumb 
in their youngest sister's mouth, and concluded that she had eaten their father,‘ and hence- 
forth named her Bapkhadi. They pulled it out of her mouth and thus awoke her, and 
severely reprimanded her; and, telling her, at the same time, that they intended to leave her 
to berself, they started off for another country. Bat Bapkhid! followed them, till they found 
» large house with seven rooms in it, allvacant. Each of the seven sisters took to a room, 
and lived there, finding in it plenty of food and clothes and other necessities; bot Bapkhadi's 
room was the best of all, for in it were found clothes and furniture of matchless beauty, and 
there wys a stable attached to it, Bapkhidi, however, never said a word to her sisters abvat it, 
but always remained in the rags in which she had come. 

On Sunday mornings the six sisters dressed in their best to go to Church to attend Mass. 
Refore going they always called ont to Bipkhidi, asking her if she was coming, but she 
answered never a word. Nevertheless, she quickly dressed wp in rich silka with golden slippers 
and went to Church on horse-back, so that she got there before ber sisters, So, too, after Mase 
she would get home before every one, and stand as usual at her door, clothed in rage, Har 
sisters, of course, ssw 8 girl at Church ina very grand dress with golden slippers and 
saw her get on her ho but it never ocourred to them that sho was Bapkbadi, for did 
they not see her beford and after Church clothed in rags at her own door? 


When they retarnéd from Church, they used to say to her: —“ What have you been doing 
at home ? If you had come to Charch, you would have seen a beactifal girl, beautifully dreased, 
with golden slippers, on borse-back! Oh! you have lost s good chance!” 


Now, one day, it happened that, while Bapkh&d! wae returning from Church, she 
lost one of her slippers, and it attracted the attention of the king's son, who happened to 
pass by. The prince took it up, and went and threw himself down in his father’s stables, thinking 
of the owner of the slipper, and where and how he could find her; and then he gave ap eating and 
drinking! The king searched for him throughout his palace and all through the village round it 
without success, but during the day the king's maid-servants went to the stables to feed the 
horses. Now they never expected that the prince would be there, and os usual, they ate the 
grein, and they threw the husks to the horses! On seeing this the prince called ont from his 
hiding placer — “Oh ho! is this how you feed the horses? No wonder they are getting leaner 
day by day, while I see you growing stouter.” 

As soon as the maid-servants heard the prince’s voice they flew like lightning to the king 
and said: —“ Sire, whatahall we say tothee ? Shall we tell thee one, or shall we tell thee two?” 

The king replied : — “Come, come; say what you have to say at once. You may tell) ma 
one, or you may tell me two.” 

So they told him what they had seen and heard in the stables, and he immediately went 
with them to the stables, and thus spoke to the prince: — 

“Kd kartfi Hild? Kd kisitlan wild? Sdag mild, kénwh Adi tikiladél, wdchd Adt jhéin. 
Kénish pain tililasdl, tidehd pdin jhéin, Konhis Gild Aélasél, tidchd déla jhdin®; What ails you, 
my son? Tell me what you lack, Has any one lifted up his bands to strike you? Tell me, 
and 1 will take his hands. Has any one threatened to kick you? Toll me, and I will take his 
legs. Has any one cast his eyeson you? Tell me, and I will take his eyes.” 

Thus spoke the king, upon which the prince answered : — “Sire, nothing ails thy son, nor 
hasany one done him any harm. He is grieved because he hap found s golden slipper, 








* ¢. © a2 ap ogress. ® Pipkhadt means literally ' eater of the father.’ 
© The literal meaning of the original is ‘What is becoming to you? What is wanting to you? Toll me: if, any one 
png If soy one bas lifted his legs, I will tuke hie legs. If any one bas cast his 
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and does not know how and where to find the owner in order to marry her; and unless this 1s 
accomplished he will not touch any food or drink, bat will kill bimself through grief.” 

Upon this the king said: — “Be of good cheer, my son, for what do we Inck? I will at 
once send men in all directions and find the owner; and, in the meanwhile, you must come 
home, and take food.” 

The prince then went home with the king and took his food as usual, Meanwhile the 
king had at once sent messengers in all directions with the slipper to find the owner, and to 
arrange at once for her marriage with the prince. Now, in order to find the owner, the messen- 
gers agreed that the girl in whose foot the slipper fitted must be the owner, and none else, 
With this idea they went thronghout the country for several days, but with little success. 
At length they came to the house where Bipkhidi lived wita her sisters, They tried the slipper 
on the feet of the six sisters, but it fitted none of them. The sisters for once thought of 
Bapkhadi, and told the men to try it on her feet, when lo! it fitted exactly! Of course it 
did, for did it not belong to her? 

So arrangements were then and there made for her marriage with tho prince, and 
a day was appointed for the celebration of the auspicious occasion. Grand preparations were 
made on both sides for several days, and on the appointed day BApkhAdi was duly married 
to the king’s son with great rejoicings. 

The sisters of BApkhéd! were also invited to come and live in the palace, but they were 
made to wait on her as her maids, This, of course, naturally awoke a spirit of jealousy in 
them, bat they saw no alternative except to submit. 


They continued to live in this way for some time, antil Bipkhid! became pregnant. Mean- 
while, her husband mado up his mind to go on 8 distant voyage, and got a ship fitted out 
for the purpose; but before taking leave of Bipkhid!, he called the sisters together, and said to 
them :— 

“ My wife is pregnant, and I shall soon be gone on a distant voyage. I recommend her to 
your care. Tend her carefully until she is confined. Should son be born to mea shower 
of gold will fall on my ship, but if a daughter is born there will be s shower of 
silver.’" 

Thos saying he bid Bipkhidi« loving adieu. In due time BApkhad! was confined of a 
son, but her sisters bound up her eyes and took the child and buried him alive under a 
SAya tree, and substituted in his place an 6rénté.’ Poor Bapkhidf little knew of the trick 
her sisters had played, and remained silent. 

About this time there fell a shower of gold on the prince’s ship, upon which he 
made sure that a son was born to him, and in his joy distributed sngar and other presenta to 
the crew; and made all possible haste to return home. When he reached his palace he asked 
to be shewn the son that was born to him, but was highly disappointed when Bapkhidi's sisters 
produced the érinfd. Grieved to the heart he remained silent. 

Two or three years afterwards Bipkhiadt again became pregnant ; and again her husband, 
the prince, set ont on a distant voyage. As before he called the six sisters and advised them to 
take more care this time of Bipkhad!, and went away saying : —“ If e son be born to me there 
will be a shower of gold, but if a daughter there will be a shower of silver.” Her time of 
pregnancy over, Bipkhidi was sgain confined of a second son, and this time too, her sisters 
bound her eyes, took away the child and buried it alive under an a4hbA tree, substituting 
for it a bévatra.” Tho prince witnessed a second shower of gold, and again distribu 
sugar and other presents, and returned home with all possible speed, only to be disappointed 

T The literal meaning of the words ased in the story are‘ golden water ' and ‘ silver water.’ 
" A round stone used for grinding spices. 
* A broom made out of the reeds of the cocoanut palm-leaf. It is ordinarily known as the" Gos broom.” 
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and disheartened ; for, when be asked to see the child, he was shewn the bévdird, Butas there 


was nothing to be done he remained silent, 


Another two or three years elapsed, and Bipkhad! became pregnant for the third time; 
and for the third time her husband set out on a voyage. Before going he called together the 
six sisters and told them to exercise great care, and use every imaginable precaution to ensure a 
successful delivery, He then bade loving adieu to Bipkhadi, and went away, saying for the 
third time : — ‘If a son be born there will be a shower of gold, but ifa daughter there will be a 
shower of silver.” In due time Bapkhid! was delivered of a daughter, and this child also 
her sisters took and buried alive in the Church, and put in its place a mévali.!° This 
time there came pouring a heavy shower of silver. The prince at once understood that « 
daughter was born to him, and for the third time he distributed sugar and other presents, and 
returned home. When he arrived and asked to see his daughter, the six sisters produced the 
wévdli, and also told a lot of tales against Bapkhad!. On secing the mévdli and hearing all 
the tales he was much erraged, and, casting Bipkhédi in a dark dungeon, took to himself 
the six sisters as his wives. Biipkhidi was also deprived of all her clothes and jewellery, 
For her food she was thrown the remains of fish" and such things after every one else had 
eaten. Matters continued liks this for several years, 


Let us now turn to the children. The hand of the Almighty saved the three children 
of Bapkhad! and they grew to be from ten to fifteen years old, and lived by begging. In 
their begging excursions they were wont to say: — 

“ Séydburchid Syd dddé, Aawibdrchid Anid dédd, déuldaché go Déukid bdyé, hid génwdche 
ried vird, sdtsani bdikd kélid, tis dmchd bap; Brother Saya from under the e¢yd tree, brother 
Aiéd from under the aiid tree, sister Déaké from the Church, the king’? of this country ix 
mad, he married seven wives; he is our father.” From house to house they used to go 
repeating these words, and at last, reached the palace, and repeated the words there, When 
the prince heard them he could not understand what they meant, and asked them to repeat 
the words again. Upon this the children began :— 

“Sdydbirchid Sdyd dddd, Ansdbdrchid Ansd dédd, déuldnché g3 Déukil biyd, hid gdaudchd 
résd vérd, sitsent bdikd kélid, ide dmohd hip; Brother Siya from under the adyd tree, brother 
Adéi from under the disd tree, sister Déukd from the Church, the king of this country is 
mad, he married seven wives; he is our father,” | 

The prince made them repeat the words over and over again several times, and then told 
one of the six sisters to give them something in alms. The six sisters, of course, at once 
concluded that these three children must ba those that had been born of Bipkhid? and whom 
they had buried alive under the sdydé and dad trees, and in the Church, They, however, 
pretended not to know them, and one of them offered them alms, but the children refused 
to take amy. Esch one of the six sisters in turn offered alms, but the children refused to take 
anything from any one of them. The prince was puzzled at their behavioor, and asked them 
to explain why they did not take the alms. Upon this they said : — 


“Let your seventh wife, who is in the dungeon, come out. Place seven curtaing between 
her and us, then watch what occurs, after which you will come to know everything,” 


The prince did as directed, He ordered out Bipkhad! from the dangeon, and placed seven 
curtains between her the children, and eagerly watched the result, when lo! three 
streams of milk burst from Bapkhfdi's breasta, and penctrating the seven curtains ran. 
into the mouths of the children. The Prince was dumbfounded at this occurrence, and 








A méfedif is another sort of broom made of the date palm-leaf. 
" Tt shoold be remembered that tha Salsette Christiana are fish-caters. Thay very seldom est meat, except 
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thought there must be some connection with Bipkhidtand the children, and ordered the six 
sisters to explain it. They at first hesitated to disclose the facts, bat, when they saw that the 
prince was determined, they revealed the whole story : — How when the first son was born 
they shut Bipkhidf's eyes and took and buried the child alive under a «dye tree, and substituted 
in its place an drinéé; how when the second son wos born they anbutituted a béedird, and 
baried the child alive under an dita tree; and lastly, how when the daughter was born she was 
buried alive in the Charch, and in her place a mivali was put. Upon this the prince embraced 
the children and also Bipkhidi, and asked her why she did not tell this story long ago, even 
though she was thrown intoa dungeon. Bipkhid! said thot as her eyes used to be bandaged at 
her confinement she knew nothing and hence her silence. The prince acknowledged the three 
children os his own, ordered them at once to be bathed, and afterwards got them handsomely 
dressed. Bipkhidi, also, was restored to her former position, and was again clothed and covered 
with jewellery, 

For the six sisters of Bipkhid? the anger of the prince knew no bounds, Having dis- 
possessed thom of all their handsome clothes and jewellery, he ordered their hair and noses 
to be cut off, and having seated them on donkeys, banished them from the country. 
The donkeys galloped on and on for several hours, when the sisters said :— “« Garwd, gérew, 
kénif edt; Donkey, donkey, which way ?” | 


The donkeys replied: — “ Chald athdi, timché kartuh dmeAt iledt; On, on, for yoar wrongs 
we have to saffer !" 








After this the prince and, Bipkhidf, and their children lived very happily to o very old age, 
even after he had sncceeded his father as king. bi | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COLD RICE. 

The children’s breakfast in Southern India con- 
sista usually of sold rice, being 
supper overnight soaked by the lady of the house, 
cr a servant, in good drinking-water. Eice thus 
treated will keep good for three or four days. 
getting up, ia to wash its teeth and face, and, if o 
Brahman, to repeat the prdfah-sandhyd-vandena, 
or morning ablution prayer, and then to eat the 
condiments. This style of breakfast is said to 


tend to good health, and is kept up usually till 15— 


or 16 years of age ;. buf many continue through- 
out life the taste thus acquired. 
ed out to receive the welcome ball of rice, and 
are not uncommonly joined by older members of 
the family. 

The morning mee is generally prepared in one 
: ' 

Many verses exist in South India in praise of 


the remaina of the | 


the morning rice. Here is one comparing cold 
rict to Vishnu : — 
PTaTa: HASqTaAS I 


at Toa ee it 
This may be freely tranalated thas: —“ It ix only 
tana, who sleeps on the water, who is worshipped 
by the whole world, who ia specially to be attend- 
éed to in the early morning, who is the giver of the 
unobtainable, and who is of unspotted fame," 
means Vishou (the ancient one) aa well as cold 





A free translation would be :— 
“O lady, I go to my cold rica, which is served 
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lemon juice,” 
In this case the cold rice has been served on o 
Pantain-leaf, and not into the palm of the hand. 
5. M. Navesa SasrTer. 


It is the custom, whenever a house, garden 


or kiln is constructed, to sacrifice a sheep, 
and to imprint on the door a right hand 
steeped in the blood. The sheep is distributed 
at the poor. This custom is said to be a 
propitiation of Fute, to avoid bloodshed within 
the building in future. For a bath, a cow is 
sacrificed, and the hand steeped in its blood is 
imprinted on the door. 


BOOK NOTICE. 
PEOCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN OurewTat Socirrt. | 


ew York, 30th and Sst October 1589. 

Prof. Whitney seta himeelf to answer the 
question whether roots in Banakyit that contain 
® fF in their weaker forms should be written and 
named aa roots with r or with er. He thinks 
that the r form is preferable and likely to in- 





crease in prevalence of wens. 


of the particle 6m. He would divest it of all 
sanctity,and make ita mere introductory word like 
the Greek ad (ad-r, al-ris, ad-4is) Lat. au-i, autem, 
Goth. au-k, and so on, with the meaning of ‘now 
then, well now.’ The m he would regard aa due 
to the utterance of the vowel with pluti. 

Padbhis. It occurs six times in the Mig. Vida. 
In these cases, RV. v. 64,7 ed, EV. x. 99,12 and 
RY. x. 79,2, he would render it by ‘ quickly, 


nimbly, briakly,’ etc. In BV. iv. 2,12 and 14 he | 
would render it ‘with the eyes,’ and in the remain. | 


of conrae, gives two separate words from two 
separate roota pdd@ and pad. 

Mr. Hatfield of the Johns Hopkins University 
follows with an attempt at the satisfactory 
numbering of the Parisishtas of the Atharva 
Véda, which he hopes may prove permanent. 


Prof. Hopkins gives an interpretation of Mohd. ) 


bhdrata iii. 42, 5, and a not very clear note on 
“female divinities in India.” __ 
exceedingly 


There is o custom amongst the Persians of 


sheep to the poor, on the safe return home of 
any member of a household after a journey. 
The custom is that, just as you get down from 
your horse, the animal's neck is cut before you. 


When any member of a household in Persia 
is very ill, it is the custom to kill a sheep in 
order to propitiate Fate and to avert danger 
from the sick person. Should a goat or any 
animal die during the illness of any member of a 
household, it is held ag a sure sign of the 
recovery of the patient, as it is thonght that Fate 
has been satisfied by the substitution of the goat 
or other animal in the place of the patient. 

Tehrdn, 5. J, A. CHURCHILL. 


mar:(1), on a genuine instance of a sish-aorist 
in the Avesta (Yasht iii. 2); (2), on a case of 
Avestan 3rd dual middle in -ail#; (3) several 
instances of difference in gender between 
Avestan and Sanskrit in the same word; (4), 
om the rendering of the Avestan eredra dow- 
hanem in Vendidad, v. 11. 

An article by Dr. Cyrus Adler on the Shofar, 
its use and origin is of gencral interest. This 
word is rendered in the Bible by ‘cornet,’ though 
it is usually made of aram's horn, straightened 
and flattened by heat. After a lengthy enquiry 
into the origin of the instrument, Dr. Adler 
concludes by saying that the following deduc- 
tiona would seem to be legitimate : — 

(1) The oldest wind instrument used by inland 
peoples was the horn of an animal with a natural 
cavity, and a mouth-piece formed by cutting off the 


in general. 


(8) Many of the more important announce- 


ments had a religious character. The antiquity of 


(4) The shofar, speaking especially of the 
instrument, made of the horn of a wild goat, No 
_ (6) The etymology of the word is to he sought 
in the Assyrian éappar, a species of wild goat : 
dapparta (fem.) meant originally the horn of a 
‘appar,and it may afterwards have been used 
for born in general. 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 
The system of transliteration followed in this Journal! for Sanskrit and Kanarese. (ond, for the 
sake of uniformity, submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the case of other languages), — except 


in respect of modern Hindu personal names, in which absolute puriam is undesirable, and in respect 
of a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long uaage, — is this :— 
Sanskrit, Kanarese. Trassliterstion. Sanekrit. Kanarese, Transliteration. 
af Ln ry a oy ja 

bil i ‘ a Tas jha 

t 3 i W cz Tink 

r ri i z 5 ts 

ZT a u r w tha 

x enn u i +t dia 

= ty Fi z 7 dhia 

* me rt 5 ra ya 

hai z : 3 the 

7 a ni ¥ "F se 

= al be 

—_ pa o sf bd | 

sir fy ‘ 7 i _ 

“it au 2 : e 
Virarga Vcmerryna hi = ki Pat 
JikedimAltye, or old * aa 

Viearge belove & > — b 4 < bhia 
and j q = TH 
Upadhwtutye, “| a ena vo 
old Visaryga ig! — h c 4 a 
fore J and & % te 
Auusedra aoe In a 
Anundaikd — vis = “ tn 

= e ka a ¥ Lin 

Li | 5) kha — ua ha 

7 ra any a = vA 

a rnd ghe a | af 

Fr Fs] es 4 = alin 

=] u elia a = an 

ez Ti wba base © ba hin 

ghd area S used to separate words in composition, ns far as it is desirable to divide 

iwi will readil be seen where the single hyphen ix yy used in the ordinary way, at the end 
_ 1 divided im the original Text, to indicate that the word rms on into e next line: 
acne Sree visions, rendered umavoidable here and there by printing necersities, are made only 


where Sisckubely neset necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texte. 
A double hyphen is used to separate words in a sentence, which 1 in the original are written a» 
one word, being jomed together by the euphonic rules of savidhi. Where this double hyphen is used, 


it is to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant. and- vowel. 
ane Nee Cegeeel Sepeaeeee 9 ee eee . Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 
Cay sue 4 that, according to the stage of the alpha abet. the final consonant either 

pelhss, ‘orm, which, in the oldest « of the wea teed to indicate a 


i. 


ponrmi par vowel attached to it, or haa the distinct sign ¢ the virdma attached to it; and 
that the following initial vowel or consonaint hae its fall initial form. In iption of ordi 
tenis, she double hy phen probably un sage ace ABte pry abbas “deg epic the sarvdhi of final and 
initial vowels. But, in the transoription o { epigraphical hical records, the use of this sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly paleographical standard of the original texts. 

The avagraha, or sign which indieates the élision of an initial a, ia but rarely to be met with 
in inscriptions. Where it doce occnr, it is uost conveniently represented by ita own | ign. 

eters germany taptuer te her ad stone apace cithe doy the ordinary Dévandgari marks of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signa for them. 

Ordinary brackets are used for corrections and doubtful poimta; and square brackets, for 
letters which are dam and partially ilegible in the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
ed wit ) attached or marke of punctuation im square 
brackets, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the original 
Asa rule, it is more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes ; as the points 

to which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. Bat notes are given instead, when 
ease qigall We ae many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvement 
to read. When any letters in the ori original are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 

in metrical by the sign for a long or a abort syllable, ae the case may be; and 
in prose passages, by points, at the rate, usually, of two for each akvhar or syllable. 


Ho 







a. 
=a) Vite: 
= Lelie Al My "T ra 


i (Mw 






Peail@ 









tn MR gree Ihe elit Ties Our Sans 


Lima f eed inv ae: 





















'* \ . | ae a + raed 
; .-= fA ie sagt roe 


4 | i> Se hicpue af: te = a a) 


: = = 
7s. ° , a) i oe) e@ al + ao» | AtzebiG Tod Foul te udttile ad “= eWay 
; . 

¥} 








" | ane cian | iomies nai ‘ex 
‘im r 7 iy oe ‘ i! SS, PAK rte - , . 
wart sf Om WN 4 De lec | Sree naan Airy 
ae tt obat Grit likey Wd tn te Cee eer tid. gen te , ' 
| j eh . a2 oe , Pt ~ Aa " eel A : 
e “a | mid e 
‘7 a) ives — pam Ser eer | 7) a oa.) TU ts ahanith we Sew Oe | » 

a5 91. a op = ea on ad mw —e? Cewek | * ib ever ey lewi-xy Had /if ; 
~ f “it ee 4 woke Mo ty gem, it bgon i 7? vp te ww U Fe adel le iad | . |. 


+ ri 2 ™e Gre e (dan etre. a if head i — z Ts ‘lin ” LeP.ce | ame ds ‘wan Rent i : 
= Ry od ee | sen, Wak tt ra tees nite 7? seg | meet eee: ihe (4ah aes j at es ered . 
et “ idl ad one > | ve 3% ae m= ~~. Tiybes © bel aati ot leg ‘soe oh, iy gi the : / 
ede so ‘cael tseamppe at Me srl sil ts ge | Panalliy: byl eine 1A New their Bate = 
i . | - — <— » tthe [yt by bee eagtitss a4 — re 


«ll. A oat <cl Ley ae ‘ My H om Li Sf wos: Sishiraaet mp sf : 4 
i | 4 b. | as . eG JI =F , : itm 4 me 





a a 
~ Fa sphat ted | 






tales bits a eee intense 
7 4 reefer eh tive y mores on ! 
Me yates 


~ ae ws hie 
b ” ts exh rns \. ; seba sng 8 dale My 
ate oe eae » at tag saa! F ry at mnt te , 

“N = Obae ei rm ae a eT fe pts gee aH vel se 

be Lana ean oil Pia 8 plat 

sateriaes | = Pr 
s by | edt Jey erp aa r Ua! 
; “metals 
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A NOTE ON THE SAPTARSHI ERA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE; GOTTINGEN. 

TN the Chambers Collection of MSS. of the Berlin Library! is a worm-eaten roll of paper, 

about 9 3° long by 64" broad, which contains a calendar for the time from Wednesday, the 
13th March, A. D. 1798, to Monday, the 31st March, A. D, 1794; or, to use the terms of the 
original, from Chaifra-tut® pra. Vu,, i.¢, Budhavira, the first of the bright half of Chaitra, to 
Chattra-vatt am. Chaw., tc, Chandravira, the new-moon day of the dark half of Chaitra, — of 
a year which will be described below, The characters employed in this MS. calendar are the 
and shew therefore that the calendar was written in the very north of India, if not actually 
in Eahmir. 

From the last day of the year, the new-moon day in the dark half of the month Chaitra, 
it will be seen that the year of this calendar is a so-called northern year, with the pirnimdnta 
scheme of the months, As in ordinary Paiichiigas, the year is divided into lunar fortnights 
which here follow each other from the top to the bottom of the roll. And since, in the specified 
period, Vaisdkba was an intercalary month, we have here altogether 26 lonar fortnights, 
headed — 

Chaitra-éuti, i. «., Chaitra-inkla-pakshah ; 

Vai vati, f. ¢, Vaisikha-krishoa-pakehah ; 

Dvi? Vai uti, ¢. ¢.,, dvitiya-Vaisikha-dukla-pakshah ; 

Dvi Vai vati, i, e., dvittya-Vaidékha-krishna-pakshah ; 

Vai éuti, ¢. 4, Vaibikba-dukla-pakshah ; 

Jyé vati; Jyé futi; Ashidha-vati; Ashidha-guti; Sri vati; Sri duti; Bhi vati; Bhi éuti; 
and 69 on up to — 

Chaitra-vati, 1. ¢, Chaitra-krishna-pakshah. 

Under each Innar fortnight, we have from the left to the right four principal columns.‘ 
The first colamn gives the name of the weekday (A., Chat., Bhau,, etc.) and the nakshatra 
(A. Bha., Kri., Ré., ete.): the second the number of the day in the lunar half (pra., dvi, 
tri., cha., ete., up to either pi. oram.); the third the y4ga (Vi., Pri., A., Sau., eto.) ; and the last 
contains remarks about festivals,ete. But, besides, the calendaralso gives, before the firat column 
of the Innar fortnight, the number of each day according to the Muhammadan calendar, some- 
times preceded by the name of the Muhammadan month. Thus, in a line with Vai. éuti A. 
dvi. (1. ¢, Sunday, the 2nd of the bright half of Vaiédkha, corresponding to the 12th May, 
A, D. 1793) we have Samvél 1; before Ashidha-iuti Wu. dvi. (i. 2, Wednesday, the 2nd of the 
bright half of Ashidha, corresponding to the 10th July, A. D. 1793), Jyél hijya 1; before Sri. 
éuti Su tri. (te, Friday, the 3rd of the bright half of Srivana, corresponding to the 9th August, 











1 See Professor Weber's Catalogue, Val. I. No, 846. 

* From the above it will be seen that in this calendar the dukla-paksha or bright fortnight and the krushna-paksha 
or dark fortnight of a month are throughout denoted by the terms /uti and vati. On this wage, which is quite common 
in Siirada MSS., nee anfe, Vol. XIX,, p, 217. 

" Tt will be observed that of the intercalary month Vaiddlcha the first and last. of the fourfortnights are called simply 
Vailikha, while the eeoond and third fortnights are described aa duittya-Foiidtha, ‘the second Vaidikba." Ino 


Profoseor Jacobi's Tables in VoL XVIL of this Journal, for the large sumber of uteri which I hare made the 
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A. D. 1793), Mahrat 1; and before Bhi. éuti A. tri. (i. ¢, Sunday, the ord of the bright half 
of Bhidrapada, corresponding to the 8th September, A. D, 1793), Saphar 1.5 

In the introductory remarks at the top of the roll, the year for which this calendar is 
intended is described thus :-— 

Sri-Saptarshi-char-anumaténa sarnvat 4869 tathi cha sapuside x mos spice ea 1 bri 





Kalpa-gat-divdi(bda)h 1. 972 948 8948 éish-ivdii(bda)h 2 347051 108 6 wine ee sag iter 
varshini 4504 sésha-varshiini 427 106, 

Accordingly, the year with which we are here concerned is the luni-solar year 4994 of the 
Kaliynga, distinctly described as an expired year, and, consequently, the expired northern 
Vikrama year 1250 and the expired Saka year 1715, called simply the Vikrama year 1850 and the 
Saka year 1715, respectively. The number of years, elapsed since the epoch of the Karana up to 
the commencement of the calendar-year, is stated to be 1128, which for the epoch of the Karana 
gives us Sake 587 expired, the epoch-yearof the Khandakhddya. And the number of days, elapsed 
since the same epoch, ia put down as 4]2 010. By Dr. Schram’s Tables the Juni-solar Saka year 
1715 current ended on the day of the Julian period 2376 O11, and Saka 587 current ended 
on the day of the Julian period 1964 001; and deducting the latter set of figures from the 
former, we obtain a remainder of 412 010, being the number of days of the 1129 Inni-solar 
years elapsed since the epoch of the Karana, exactly as given in the calendar. But for 
my present purpose the interesting part of the introductory statement is this, that the year 
of the calendar is primarily described as “the year 4869, in agreement with the course 
of the Saptarshayah, and therefore the year 69,"’ as I take it, of ordinary usage, For this 
shews us that our calendar, in the first instance, was intended for people who followed the 
Saptarshi era.’ 

The Saptarshi era has been treated of by Sir A. Cunningham in the Book of Indian Fras, 
and its epoch has been incidentally discussed by Professor Bihler in his Ketmir Report? and 
by Professor Bhindarkar in his. Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-849 But little attention 
has as yet been paid to dates recorded in that era. Starting from the data which are furnished 
by the calendar described above, I propose therefore to collect here those Saptarshi dates of 
inscriptions and MSS, which have come hitherto under my observation.. The numbor of these 
dates is small, and all belong to comparatively modern times. But I hope that, by, publishing 
what has been ready for some time, I may induce scholars in India to make known other 
Saptarshi dates, wr to furnish me with reliable materials for enlarging this list. 

From our calendar, which makes the Saptarshi year 4869 equivalent to Kaliyoga 4894 
expired, it is clear that, assuming the Saptarshi years to be current years, and to commence 
with the month Chaitra, Saptarshi 0 = Kaliynga 25 expired, Saptarshi 1 current = Kaliyuga 
26 expired, Saptarshi 2 current = Kaliyuga 27 expired, and so on; and generally, that by 
the addition of 20 a current Saptarshi year is converted into the corresponding expired year 
of the Keliyoge, Thus the current Saptarshi year 4900 would be the expired year 4325 of 








® According ta Wilstenfeld's Vergleichunge-Tobellen der Muhammed. und Chrtsit, Zeilrechnung, these equivalents 
are correct. 

® The original baa 19723458 at the end of ove line, and at the commencement of the next line 84, i, ¢. 19 729 493 

84, clearly o mistake of the writer. 

? Long after the above was first written, I received, through the kindneg of Dr. Stein, from Pandit Govinda 
Kaul o MS. Pafichings (or Nakshatrapattra) for the year which ended on the 20th March, A. TD. 1890, which is very 
similar to the calendar of the Berlin Library, bat gives also (often wrongly) the days of the European calendar. In 
this calendar the year treated of is described thus: — Sri-Saptarshi-chdrdnumaténa sathvat 1S (clearly a mistake 
for 4965) drt-rijAdbirija-Pratipasitsha-rdjyibhish*kit-sahvat 3 tathi cha sphata-prakiréna érl-dubha-sachret 65 
Chaitra-fati 1 éri-Sakab 18h maar arance Aeranyrar tty 447 003 (according to my calculations a mistake 

, | 1946 Kalpa-gat-ibdih 1972 48 G0 désh-fbdih 2347 051 O11 (wrongly for 
2Mi7 061 010) ~ Kaléregats-varshini a1 cena — étaba-vorshini 437 O10. 
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the Kaliynga, and Saptarshi 4951 caorrent would be Kaliynga 4976 expired. So far, matters 
would be simple enough. But writers who, in recording their dates, follow the Saptarahi 
era, generally omit the hundreds from the years of the date, and put down only the years 
within the century.’ To make up for this deficiency, they sometimes ‘add the corresponding 
year of some other well-known era; but sometimes they neglect doing so, However this may 
be, it follows from the above, that, disregarding the hundreds, we must add to the Saptarshi 
year of a date — 

25, to find the corresponding expired year within one of the centuries of the EKaliyuga ; 

46, to find similarly the corresponding expired ‘Saka year ; 

81, to find the corresponding expired northern Vikrama year; and 

24/25, to find the corresponding year of one of the centuries of our own era. 

Thus, a current Sapiarshi year 36 would, disregarding the hundreds, correspond tu au 
expired year (36 + 25 = ).61 of the Kaliynga; to.an expired Saka year (86 -+- 46 — ) 82; t» 

an expired northern Vikrama year (36 +-61—= 117 =) 17; and to m year (36+ 2425=— ) 

60/61 of our own era, 

All this is well known; and using the several equations for verifying individunl dates, we 
obtain the following results : — 

1, — Dr. Stein has informed me that o much damaged Bhirjapattra MS, written in 
Sirada characters, — apparently the oldest MS. of the kind hitherto discovered, — is dated — 

Satnvat 4900 Asva-vati 13 Sanau tra 6¢ 6 44 cha 661153 prall3.,..™ 

Keferring the year of this date to the Saptarshi era, we find that the corresponding date, 
for Kaliyuga (4900 +- 25 =) 4325 expired and the amauta A4vina, is Saturday, the 12th 
October, A. D, 1224, when the 13th tithi of the dark half ended 8 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise 
(for Ujjain). 

2.— The Deecan College MS. of the DAvanydléka is dated — 

Saptarshih-samvat!? 4951 Asva{yu*)ja-krishoa-saptam? Mangalam vasaram.!3 

The corresponding date, for Kaliynga (4951 + 25 = ) 4976 expired and the pérajmdntu 
Asvina, is Tuesday, the 21st September, A. D. 1875, when the 7th tithé of the dark half ended 
21 h. 14 m, after mean sunrise. 

3. — According to Dr. Hultzsch in Zeitschrift Deutsch. Morg. Ges,, Vol. XL. p. 9, « MS. 
of his collection is dated — 

Samvat 24 Kartika-vati trayddasyim Budhé |) Sri-Sakah 1570 | 

Here « Saptarshi year 24 is put down as equivalent to a Saka year (24+ 46 =) 70; and 
the corresponding date, for Saka 1470 expired and the pirnimduia Karttika, is Wednesday, 


the 4th Ovtober, A. D. 1648, when the 13th #ithi of the dark half ended 16 h. 43 m, after 
Mean sunrise, 


4.— A Deccan College MS. of the Kdtanfra-vritti Bdlaiédhini ig dated— 


Sri-Sakah 159] satnvatsarah 45 Bhidrapada-misah =gitétarah tithiredvadasi 
vard(rah) Kavyasy=éti |) 


__ Hore a Saptarshi year 45 is pat down as equivalent to a Saka year (45+ 46 =) 1; and 

the corresponding date, for Saka 1591 expired and the piirnimanfa Bhidrapada, is Friday, the 
- As regards contenary years, Iam informed by Pandit Givinds Kaul that, at the prevent day, some people 

would simply say sash 100, but that it is more cammon to say satirat 4900, scsveal 4000, ete. 

< bine, wading of the above date bas been carefully verified, and there can be no doubt as to its correctness, 

ut [ have o able to obtain satisfactory explanation of the terma trad! 44cha # 11 53 pra ll 3, whini 

follow the word Sanau. = | at 
Head Saptarshi-saryeay, 1) Read Maihgala-visar?. 
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13th August, A. D. 1669, when the 12th #ifAi of the dark half ended 5 h. 15 m. after mean 
sunrise, 

5. — The Deccan College Sarada MS. of the Kasikd-Fritii is dated— 

Sri-nripa-VikramAditya-rijyasya wat-liibdih 1717 sri-Saptarshi-maté sarhvat 36 Pau 
[vajti 3 Ravau Tishya-n¢ é. 

Here a Saptarshi year 36 is put down as equivalent to an expired Vikrama year 
(36 +- 81 = 117 =) 17; and the corresponding date, for Vikrama 1717 expired and the ptrm- 
miénta Pausha, is Sunday, the 9th December, A.D. 1660, when tho third fithi of the dark half 
ended 16h, 52 m., and the nakshatra was Tishya up to 17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise, 

6. — The Chamba stone inscription, mentioned in Archeol, Surv. of India, Vol. XX. 
p- 136, bears the date— 
sainvatsaré 26 Vaisisha(kha)-vadi trayédasyim Vu(bu)dha-visare | Méshé-rka-sathkr[a]- 
mtau.., 

The Saptarshi year (which in this date and in the dates under 8, below, is described as 
the Sdstra-year) 36 is here pnt down as equivalent to a Vikrama year (36 + 81 = 117 =) 17, 
and to. a ‘Saka year (86-+-46 =) 82, And the corresponding date, for the expired northern 
Vikrama year 1717, or the expired Saka year 1592, and the pérnimdnéa Vaidikha, is Wodnes- 
day, the 28th March, A. D. 1660, when the 13th tithi of the dark half ended 21 bh, 37 m., and 
the Mésha-sathkrinti took place 13 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise. 


7. — According to a communication received from Professor Bibler, the Sirada MS. of the 
Karmadiinda (or Rickaka) of the Vienna Library is dated — 


Sri-Vikramédi[tya*]-b4[kajb 1732 srimach-Ch hana- h 1597 srimad-Acraiga- 
éiha-éiknh!4 19 sri-Saptarshi-chira-maténa Sativat 51 Vai éuti 10 Sanau. 

Here « Saptarshi year 51 is put down as equivalent toa Vikrama year (51-1 $1 = 199 =) 32, 
and to a Saka year (51 + 46 =) 97; and the corresponding date, for the expired hs 
Vikrama year 1732, or the expired Saka year 1597, is Saturday, the 24th April, A. D. 1675, 
when the LOth tithe of the bright half ended 21 h, after mean sunrise. 


8. — In connection with the preceding dates I may be permitted to give here also the dates 
contained in the Chamba copper-plate inscription which is mentioned in Archaol. Suro, of 
India, Vol. XXL. pp. 136 and 137, and of which Sir A. Cunningham's rubbings hare been gent 
tome by Mr. Fleet. In that inscription we read : — 

(L, 1). . . Srimad-Vikrams[rka]-sathvateard 191[5] tri-Sastra-sarhvatsard 34. 

(L. 7). . . srimad-Vikramaditya-sathvatsaré 1917 Sastra-sarhvatearé 36 : 

(L. 8)... Vikramaditya-sarhvat 1915 sri-Sastra-sarhvat 34; 

(L. 18) ... Vikraméditya-sarhvat 1917 Bastra-sarhvat 35. 

These dates, of course, do not admit of verification, but, disregarding the hundreds, the 
difference between the Saptarshi years and the corre lin y tkram years 14 again, what We 
have found it to be elsewhere, 81, 

In the case of Saptarshi dates, from which the corresponding years of other eras aa-well as 
the hundreds of the Saptarshi years have been omitted, extraneots circumstances may sometimes 
enable us to calculate the proper European equivalents with certainty; in the absence of such 
circumstances to guide us, we must rest satisfied with a greater or less degree of probability. 
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M4 Aurangzib cansed himselt to be proclaimed emperor ' ox the 20th Angust, oat, A. DD. 1656. See Elphinstone’ : History 
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9, — In Zeitschrift Deutsch. Morg. Ges., Vol. XL. p. 9, Dr. Hultzsch informs us that at 

Sah 60 ‘Sri vati pra Sukrd ‘ahamm. a-rijyé n 
4. ¢., ‘in the year 60, on the first of thin Givi DiglkoE-Srhvaga, ious ei Peideg; in She reign ot 
Muhammad Shih." 

According to Dr. Hultzsch, Muhammad Shih is said to have ruled from A.D. 1457 to Ioa7. 
Assuming this to be approximately correct, the Saptarshi year 60 of this date should corres- 
pond to A. D. 1484-85, or Saka 1406 expired, and the presomptien is that Sake. 1406 is really 
the year of the date, and that Muhammad Shih reigned afew years before A,jD. 1487. And 
ealenlating for Saka 1406 expired, we find that the first of the dark balf of the prrgimiule 
Srivana of that year corresponda to the Sth July, A. D. 1484, which was a Friday,"* as required, 
and is undoubtedly the proper equivalent of the date of the inscription. 

10, — Dr. Stein has kindly informed me that a Sirada MS. of the Rafnivali-nifidd is 
dated — 

Sathvat 69, Chaitra-vati tkidasyim Chandra-visard Sravana-nakshatré — 

i. é., ‘in the year 69, on the eleventh (Jnnar day) of the dark half of Chaitra, on a Monday, 
(the moon being) in the nakshatra Sravana.’ 


A Saptarshi year 69 should correspond to an expired Saka year (69 + 46 = 115 =) 15, ond, 
the MS. being apparently an old one, we shall probably find the proper equivalent of the date 
in one of the expired Saka years 1615, 1514, or 1415. Calculations for 1615 and 1515 yield no 
satisfactory resulta; but in Saka 1415 expired the llth of the dark half of the preimdnta 
Chaitra fell on Monday, the 3rd March, A. D. 1494, when the 1]th #itht of the dark half ended 
19 h. 33 m., and when the moon was in the nakshatra Bravana from 5 h. 16 m. after mean 
sunrise, Here it is highly probable that Monday, the 3rd March, A. D. 1494, i the proper 
equivalent of the date, But, if the MS. were urusally old, an equally good result would be 
obtained for Saka 1215 expired. For in that year the 11th of the dark half of the purmmdnte 
Chaitra fell on Monday, the 22nd February, A. D. 1294, when the 11th fithi of the dark half 
ended 9 h. 13 m., and when the moon also was in the sakehaira Bravana from 7 h, 53 m. after 
mean sunrise. — 1am indebted to Br, Stein for several other dates of this description, which: it 
would serve no purpose to examine here. 

It is clear, then, that all the above dates work out satisfactorily with the equations with 
which we have started. Besides, the dates prove that, since Saptarshi 4300 — A, D. 1224, 
the Saptarshi year has always, like the Saka year, commenced with the month Chaitra. 
And from the dates 2, 3,4, 5, 6,and 9, which fall within about the last four hundred years, 
we seo that the scheme of the lunar months during that time has been invariably the 
pirpimanta scheme, On the other hand, the date 1, which falls in A. D. 1224, works wut 
properly only with the amdala scheme; and further resoarch must show whether this is a 
solitary instance of the omployment of the amAnta scheme, or whether that arrangement 
of the lunar fortnights was followed generally in more remote times. 


We have assumed above that the Saptarshi or, as they are more commonly called, laukike 
years!" are current years. To us it would indeed seem only natural that in a popular maly 
of reckoning this should be so; but we are not left altogether to our own guidanee. Professo 
Bhandarkar!’ has drawn attention to certain passages in o Sanskrit work connected with the 
Khandakhédya, in which a role and examples are given for converting lawitka mto Saka 
years. The main part of the rule is, that 47 should be taken as a constant, to which tie 
number of passed laukika years should be added, to find the Baka year corresponding to the: 











4 On that day, the dent tithd of the dark half ended 11 b, 50 m. after mean sunrise. 
M See leo the Rijataradgin( 1, 53, aod ante, Vol. XVIL. p. 2 
a? Report on Sanakrit MSS. for 1953-4, pp. Gl and 369. 
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larkika year current. And one of the examples is, that, by putting down Saka 1547 and 
adding 17, the number of passed lautika years, we obtain Saka 1564, is the equivalent of the 
current /awtifa year 18. Here the writer distinetly intimates that in his time the /oukifu 
years were really regarded as current years; and, as the Saka year spoken of by him must in 
accordance with ordinary usage be an expired year, his rule is equivalent to our own, by which 
we take 46 as a constant and add the number of the current /awsila year. 

At the same time, Iam not prepared to maintain d priori that, for a Hindu writer to quote 
a passed luwkita year in a date, would be an utter impossibility. And in connection with this 
question I would draw attention to the following verse! which occurs at the end of Kayyata’s 
commentary on the Dictrataba -— 

Vasu-muni-gagag-ddadbi-sama-kalé yité Kalés=tatha 15k8 | 
dvaipafichasé varshé rachit-éyam Bhimagupta-nript 1) 

The author here tells us that he composed his commentary under the king Bhimagupta, ir 
Kaliynga 4078 expired, tathd Wké dvdpanchast varshé. Now Kaliyuga 4075 expired shonld 
correspond to a laulika year 53 current, and, assuming the statement contained in the verse to be 
correct, we cannot, it would seem, help assuming that the 52nd lanéita year has really been 
quoted by the author as an expired year. Here, too, we want other old dates to show us what 
the practice may bave been in earlier times, 

I have omitted from the above the difficult date of the first Baijnith Prafati, which has 
been already commented on by Professor Bihier in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Lp. 103, In my 
opinion, the most important question to be answered in connection with that date is, whether 
the first figure of the Saka year in the date of the second Pradasti is 7 or not. Sir A, Cumning- 
ham and Profeasor Bihler say that it is; and if they are right, the leukika year 50 of the date 
of the first Praiasti should, according to what we know at present of the Saptarshi era, no 
doubt correspond to ‘Saka 726 expired. But the first of the bright half of Jyaishtha did not falt 
on » Sunday, the week-day given in “a date, in ‘Saka 726 expired,!® nor in fact in any of the 
eight years from Sake 722 to 729 expired.™ If, on the other hand, we were not restricted by 
the date of the second Praéasti to any particular century of the Saka era, I would say that the 
lewkika year &( of the first Praéasti must correspond to Saka 1126 expired, becanse, of all the 
expired 26th years of the centuries of the Saka era from Saka 626 to Saka 1426, only the year 
1126 yields the desired Sunday (the 2nd May, A.D, 1204). And I should not be provented by 
employed, from assigning the inscription to so late a period. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Franslaied by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and revised by the Author, 
(Continued from Fol, KIX. p. 102). 


THE DETACHED EOCE EDICTS. 

These inscriptions, without being identical, have too many points of analogy toallow of their 
interpretations being dealt with separately. Moreover, in certain difficult passages they throw 
light on one another, and hence their simultancous consideration is specially necessary. It is well 
m the Kdeyamdid, in the note on the heading of the Fad fiparchdiik 

“ In Sala 726 expired the first of the bright half of Vaisakhs did fall ono Sunday (the J4th April, A. D, 804), 

™ In Baka 750 expired the first of the bright half of dysisbihe was a Sunday, — the Sth April, A. D, a04,. 
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known that, of all our edicts, these are those which have been most recently published. 
Discovered by different persons (cf. Corpus, p. 2), they owed their reproduction for the. first 
time to the labours of General Cunningham. The copies and rubbings were sent to Dr. Bibler, 
who published them, and waa the first to interpret them, in 1877, The fnesimiles which he has 
given of the firat two, form as yet the best complement for their study which we possess, but, 
though superior to the reproductions of the Corpus, they are, unfortunately, still unsatisfactory. 
We now know too well how generally imperfect are the reproductions prepared for the Corpus. 
In the present case the namerous and serious divergencics to which Dr. Bihler calls attention, 
may perhaps be explained by the condition of the rock; but they at any rate justify a certain 
amount of distrust in the cor ns which several passages demand. Fortunately, we may Tye 
almost sure that, however aesieatte it may be to have a revision of the text of these monuments 
undertaken by a competent hand, it will be of much more use from the point of view of 
philological detail, than from that of understanding the general sense of the whole. 


I must express here my thanks to Dr. Biihler, who has been kind enough to farnish 
me with the photograph of the Sahasariim ‘nscription, to which he refers in his first article 


as having been sent to him by General Cunningham. I refer to this photograph under the 
abbreviation Ph. B. 








1 Dévinatpiyé hévam & —— iyini! savachhalini } am upisaké- sumit na cha bidham 
palakamté [.] 
Psam ta 


3 munisA misamdéva kata? [.] pala ——iyam phalé. 6 —— yath mahatati va chakiyé 
pivatavé+) [.] khudakéna pi pala- 


4 kamaminéni vipolé pi suagakiyd Ali —— v.51 [.] sf étayé athiyd iyam sivané 1 [.J 
khudaka cha udali chi pa- 
5 lakamamta amta pi cham janathtu’| chilathitiké chi palakamd béta| iyam cha athé 
vadhisati | vipulam pi cha vadhisati 
6 diyadhiyam avaladhiyénd diyaghiyath® vadhisati 1 [.] iyata cha savané vivathéna [.] 
duvé sapamnalati 
sath vivatha ti 256 [.] ima cha stham pavatésn [ikhipayitha ya. vi a- 
thi hétd silithambhé tata pi likhipayatha yi'® [.] 
Notes on Dr. Bihler’s Readings. 
12. B. dévi husam ta: L 4 By sung(é) ([sajkiya a-: Judging from the facsimile 
neither is there any trace of the character su, nor is there the necessary room for it. 1. 5. pi 
cham, I can discover no trace of the anusvira in Ph. BH. 1. 8. B. thi hété si-. 


BUPHATH. 


} Dévinathpiy$ hévarh aba [.] sAti(lé)kini adhitiyani vasa somipikA .. . kd nd cha 
bidhi pakaté satildkd chu chhavachharé ya sumi hk’ — pité 
2 bidhim cha paket" [.] yi imfyn kiliya jambudipasi amisidéviA hosu td dani 
misaiikati [.] pakamasi hi ésa phalé nb cha dsi mahotaté pipitavd [.] khoda-~ 


Oo ay 





n sakiyé pipulé pi evag? rédhévé [.] étiya athiya cha sivané ‘katé 
khudaki cha udala che pakamaitéa! ti aihtd pi che jinainta [ ] iyath pakard va 


i I give the text as it seems to me to appear in the faceimite in the Indian Antizuary, Vol. VL p. 155, Dr. 
Baibler's varianta aro given in notes, 
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4 kiti chirathitikt siya“ iya hi athd vadhi vadhisiti vipala cha vadhisiti spaladhiyénd 
diyadhiya vaghisata [.] iya cha athé pavatisa lékhdpéta va lata hadha!® cha athe 
© silithnbhe silithatabhasi likhipétavaya ta[.] étind’® cha vayajanénd yivataka tupake 
ahilé savara vivasdtaviys ti vyathénd sivané katé [ ») 256 sa- 
6 tavivisi ta’? [ , ] 
Notes on Dr. Biihler’s Readings. 
1. B. satirakékini adhitisini; sumi pika sathg haps 
12. B. bidhicha; yi imiya; dini masikati; khudakéna hi, according to Dr, Bihler it is 


scratches in the tracea of the facsimile; Ls. B, pi paramaminénd ; irédhava; pakird cha: 
1, 4. B. diyadhiyath vadhisati; hadha cha athi; 1, 5. B. gil ubhé; vivasttaviya ti 
vyuthéni. 
Dévinampiyé shi [.] ati —— 
vasinam ya paka upisaké —— bidha —— 
am mamaya samghé papaya até . dhi cha —— 
jathbudipasi amisinamh déva hi —— vi —— misi ésa . | —~— 
hihi és¢ mapitand vachakay4 —— ? maminénd ya —— pa 
vipulé pi svatigikiyé ilédhétayé —— kA ché udala cha palakamata ti 
amta pi cha jinarmto ti chilathiti —— pulasn pi vadhisati 
diyadhiyam vadhisati [ . ] ——-56 
Notes on Dr. Bihler’s Readings. 

1. 1. B. sati; L 2. B. ya haka opiisaké n[6] cha bidham cha ——-L 38, samnghe 
papayite hidhai cha - ; |. 4. B, — kamasi én . 14 — =; 1 5, B. [n]6 bi dad mahatané ; 
l. 6. B. gvathgé [sajkyé alidhéiavé - ki cha odalA chao palakamatu ti; 1.7. B, amita pi 
janamtu; 1.8.56. According to B., these figures do not appear in the rubbing, and he hag 
doubts as to their existence, 

Bahler, anfe, Vol. VI. pp. 149 ff,, Vol. VIL. pp. 141 ff. ; Rhys Davida, Academy, 
ith Inly 1877, p. 37; Marsden, Numismata Orientalia, New Ed., part 6, pp. 57 and ff, - Pischel, 


dlcademy, 11th August 1877, p- 145; Oldenberg, .Zeitschr, der Deutsch. Morg. Ges, XXXV, 
pp. 470 and ff. | 








NOTES. 

I. T cannot but agree with the decisive remarks of Dr, Oldenberg (Makdvagga, I, EXxviil, 
and #ettschr. der Dentech, Morg. Ges., loc, cit), in favour of the reading (adha)tiydni both here and 
at Riipnith. It is true that at Rdpnath the apparent reading is adhitiyéni, but T have just now 
warned my readers as to the prudent mistrust with which our facsienies are to be regarded, Even 
in this very passage we have savi[sJjchAalé, which, there.can be no doubt, should certainly be 
aa[vi}eachhalé and at Ripnath (1, 4) we have twice over wadhisiti, although the correct reading 
must be vadhtsati. Again, in line 2 of that edict, with the same letter G, We read bédhnh, where 
the original stone assuredly has, or had, bédhaw. This reading must be translated ‘two years 
and « half." Judging from the facsimile, the lacuna representa only seven characters, and I 
would complete-it by 4[ha sidhthdni adha]tiydni rather than by sftilékdni. It will be seen that, 
® little further on, our text gives us savittchhalé sidhild, os against sitiléké chhavachharé at 
Ripnith, With regard to the other detaile there is nothing to add to the remarks of Dr. Bilbler , 
I may only observe that, if we tranalate literally ‘Iam an upésake (Buddhist layman) for two 
years and a half, and have not made great efforts,’ we shall give « wrong idea of the real mean- 
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ing, as the remainder of the sentence Laalie a shews. What the ee means is ‘I have been an 
updseka for two and a half years without making great efforta; and it is now more than a year 
since, £c. 


2, Itis clear that we must complete the lacuna either by mA sum bidham palakaw|té, or by 
ail simi saaghapépi }te (cf, the note to the corresponding passage in Ripniith). Dr. Babler pro- 
poses the former restoration, and, as a matter of fact, the Jacuna seems to be one of about seven 
characters. The meaning, in any case, would remain identical in substance, In dealing with 
the sixth Columnar Edict (note 1), I have had occasion to point out how the chronologival data 
which we find here, combined with the indications which we find in the 1Uth Edict of Ehilsi, 
put it beyond any doubt that the present text does actually emanate from the same author as he 
who engraved the columnar edicts. These dala permit us to fix the time of our inscriptions, 
Piyadasi, according to his own statements, having been converted in the ninth year, say eight 
years and three months, after his coronation, we must first add to these figures two years and a 
balf and a fraction, say two years and seven months, and again a year and a fraction, say a year 
and three months, which sum places these inscriptions, as well as those on the Bardbar caves 
which we shall shortly examine, in the thirteenth year after his coronation, This is not the 
place to enter into the goneral historical question, and I shall content myself with one 
remark. The Mahdvassa (p, 22,12; p. 23, lL 3) places the conversion of AdSka in 
the fourth year following his coronation, which disagrees with the evidence of Khélsi; 
but it places the king's coronation in the fifth year after his coming to the throne, 
which gives for his conversion the ninth year of his effective rule. There is, therefore, 
in this partial agreement between authentic documents, the trace of an exact tradition. Wa 
need not decide here as to what cause can be sasigned for the mistake; whether the 
coronation has been arbitrarily separated from the coming to the throne, or whether the epoch 
from which the nine years were counted has been undaly moved back by the Sinhalese annals 
from the coronation to the coming to the throne of the king, 


$. In my opinion this ia one of the most difficult sentences of the edict. In the first 
place, it presents a little uncertainty as to the reading of the character which follows dévd. 
Dr. Bibler reads Au, which gives Ausaw, corresponding to the husu (Pili ahwaew) of Rapniith. 
But Ripnath gives a correlative yd to the pronoun (4, which we could scarcely do without, and 
which is wanting here. Moreover, to judge from the traces of the facsimile, the character hu 
must have taken the form [gf instead of the ly of the ordinary method of writing. Under these 
conditions, I think that in the vertical mark | we can only recognize the sign of separation, 
common both in our present text andin that of Khiilsi, and that the two horizontal marks are only 
two accidental seratches on the rock. Moreover, an inspection of Ph. B, uppears to me to doaway 
with all uncertainty on this point. I accordingly take savi/e for saiid, as equivalent to santah, 
the nominative plural of the participle sat. At the same time, it is clear that the choice 
between the two alternatives is not of a natare to influence the general interpretation of the 
phrase. It is the meaning, which it is most important to determine. Dr. Biihlor translates : 
‘During this interval, the gods that were [held to be] true gods in Jambadvipa, have been made 
(to be regarded as) men and aa false.’ I should have been mech surprised had not Dr. Bahler, 
with his vast experience of the tarn of Hindn thought and expreesicn, been himself taken aback — 
by such # manner of speaking. He adds, in a note, ‘this phrase probably alludes to the 
Buddhist- belief that the Déras also have shorter or longer terms of existence, after which 
they die, and are bern again in other stagea of existence, according to their kerma.’ But this 
belief, as 8 whole,is quite as much Brihmagical as Buddhist, and Piyadasi, if he preached 
it, would have said nothing new. Besides, such an expression wonld be extremely inexact 
and imsnfficient: it ia not only as men, bot as animals, as dwellera in the infernal ragiona, 
&c., that the Dévaa, like other living beings, are liable to be born again. On the other 
hand, how could we admit that a Buddhist should characterise his conversion by saying 
that be had reduced the Hrihmagical Divas to the rank of false gods, ‘True gods’ and 
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‘False gods’ are phrases not only strange to what we know of both Buddhist and Hindu 
phraseology, bat directly. contradictory to oll that we know of the Buddhist writings and 
teachings. We never find in them any polemics ogainst the popular deities, They have their 
recognised place in the cosmological system, and in the legends are put into continnal 
connexion with Buddha and his disciples. «It was the Dévas, Indra‘and Brahmi, who received 
Buddha at his birth ;: it/was-to. the fellowship of the Dévas that the mother of Buddha was 
raised when she died : and.it was from among the Dévas Tushitas that, according to all schools 
of tradition, Bikyamoni descended to become incarnate; his future snecessor is, pending the 
hour of hia mission, the very Chief of the Dévas. Without doubt, these Dévas: play but a 
Subordinate part in the general system of Buddhism: but that is #3 much the case in those 
systems of philosophy reputed the most orthodox, I may add, with the reserve which an 
argument of this nature demands, that it would be singular for the king to thos pride himself 
on having waged a war of extermination ngsinst the Dévas, while he thought it proper, in 
this same inseription to call himself divdndihpriya. This is not a real name, o personal or 
{Inmily name, which conld not bearbitrarily changed, and of which the exact meaning might 
have beon obliterated or worn out by use; but a surname, a title chosen freely, and of which 
the meaning ‘dear unto the Dévas’ was evident to every mind. Evidently Dr. Bihler’s transla- 
tion is. but a last resource, and cannot ba held to be satisfactory.. So far, we can venture to be 
certain; but it is not so easy to shew what alternative explanation is to be given, We cannot 
turn to the parallel phrase at Ripnith, for it is less explicit than the present one, and it rather 
requires to borrow light from it, than is able to lend any of its own. I may add that I cannot but 
agree with Dr. Bilhler so far as regards the analysisof cach single word of the sentence, especially 
of the word misd (or misasi) and amied (or ania), which are the only ones about which there 
can be any doubt. Like him; | consider them as equivalent to the Sanskrit mrishd and am righ, 
An initial difficulty arises as to the syntactic part played by munied, — whether we Bhould take 
it a8 a subject oras an attribute, If Iam right in reading smilé, the present participle, the 
mere position of the words places the matter beyond doubt, and we must take munisd as the 

subject: the reading Ausaw #é, although it would not make this conclusion go certain, would 

certainly not exclude it; even in that case it would be the more natural one, It is on the 
other hand, indirectly confirmed by the absence of the word at Ripnath. The king could not 
omit a word which was churacteristic of the work which he boasts of having accomplished ; 

while he could very eamly do so, if the word were merely a general designation of the people 
to whom it isapplied. T consider, therefore, that we must translate, ‘the men who were really the 
Dévas (or the gods) have been rendered falsely gods,’ or in other words, ‘have been dispose | 

of their rank,"? The king, therefore, had here in viewa category of men who, while they were all 

the time mere men, were in reality gods, Who are these men, gods of Jumbud vipa? Tt appears 

to me that we can have no hesitation in recognising them as the Brihmans. To call a witness 

who is beyond suspicion, I cite the St. Petersburg Dictionary, which, in the article déva, has a 
special paragraph for the case, in which the word means ‘a god upon the earth,” who is, says 
Dr. Bohtlingk, properly the Brihman. We meet, moreover, in similar senso, the synonyms 

Ashitidéva, bhiidéea, bAdgura, all of which mean literally a ‘terrestrial god," and which 

commonly mean *Brahmag.’ TI will only refer to that passage, quoted by Anfrecht,) of the 

Sanhkshépaiohkarajaya, in which the author refera to Brahmags and Buddhists by the 
expression bAieura-saugatéh, “the terrestrial gods, and the disciples of the Sugata.” That 
the expreision is & very customs: r and very old one, may be seen from nomerous passages. It 

will suffice to refer to Weber, Ind. Stud. X. pp. 35 and ff.,and H. Zimmer, Aliind. Leben, p. 205, 

But there is more than this, — we have some historioal confirmation of the interpretation here 





* We could, however, even with taking munief us snbject, got a translation, not very different from that of 
Dr. Bibler's, provided we considered mindd/ed, and amisddfpl as bahurrihis, But, besides thin translation having 
against it the same objections as those. which appesr to mo to condemn Dr. Bubler's rendering, it will suffice, in 
order to exclude it from consideration, to point out that R. bas not amisddéwd katd but amisdhaid, 

* Catal, Bodl, p. 24, 3. 
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proposed. How does the Maldvaisa characterise the conversion of Asdka? It is by the fact 
that he dismissed the sixty thousand Brihmang whom, according to the custom of his father, 
he had fed every day, and substituted for them sixty thousand Buddhist Nramanas. It 
characterises the conversion, therefore, by an evident manifestation of the disfavour with which 
he regarded Brahmans. By this conduct, by this example, he could indeed flatter himself with 
having inflicted a deep wound on their prestige. Tradition, therefore, comes positively to our 
aid, and has moreover the advantage of replying beforehand to an objection, fecble enough in 
itself, which we might be tempted to found upon the tone with which the king generally 
this fact only the results of the spirit of tolerance which animates his edicts: but su rely; it ix 
not more difficult to reconcile this tolerance with our translation of the present sentence, than 
with the tradition handed down by the Sinhalese annaliat.4 


4. There is no doubt as to the characters required to complete the two lacunas ; porler- 
[kaman Ai) tyo and phalé (m)é [cha ijyahk. The words which follow present greater difficultics. 
Dr. Bihler translates nd cha iyi &c., by ‘and it onght not to be said to be an effect of (ory) 
greatness.’ It is quite possible that pévatavd should correspond to » Sanskrit privwkfavyou, 
althongh it most ot least be admitted that the @ long is ont of place. But it is a pity that 
Dr. Bihler has not been more explicit as to the supposed phrase wahatatdeachakiyé, the 
analysis of which is far from clear. He himself states his doubts as to the derivation of 
vachakiya, from vdchaka + the suffix fya. I fancy that what has induced Dr, Biihler to adhere 
to this analysis of the text, is the apparently nearly concordant reading of Bairat, mahdtané 
vachakayé; bat that inscription has snffered so greatly, and is so fragmentary, and the 
reproduction of it is so plainly incomplete, that it appears to me to be vory unwise to take it as 
a point of departure: on the contrary, it is much more probable that the reading of Sahasarim 
has had an influence on its decipherment. Under these circumstances, I cannot but incline 
towards another analysis; I read sakiyé for chakiyé, which gives us nd cha fynh mahetald vasakiye 
pivataré, This closely approaches the turn of the sentence at Ripnith, about which there can 
no donbt. Dr. Bibler has correctly recognised the pépétaré of that inscription as . i 
to the Sanskrit prépiavyah. We have the same root here in pévalavé, which, transcribed 
according to the rales of Sanskrit orthography, would be préptavé. The ¢ stands for p as 
elsewhere, —¢. g. lower down in this same inscription we have avaladhiyéna for apaledhi®: the 
substitution of the infinitive is rendered necessary to the sentence by the addition of dakyash, 
‘and this [fruit] cannot be obtained by mere power alone,’ 


5. We shall have exactly the same construction in this sentence sa in the preceding 
one, if we (following Dr. Biihler's example) add the syllable sa after seagé and before kiyé, both 
here and at Bairit. Judging from the facsimiles, it does not appear to be likely that the stone 
has really ever had the character; but, even if it has not been inadvertently omitted, Dr. 
Bahler, who has had more of the original documents in his hands than we have, is the best 
judge of these possibilities. Moreover, Ripnaith certainly confirms this conjecture, and T think 
that, for the present, it is beat to adhere to it. As regards the form palakamaminénd, which 
also seems to occur at Bairit, and perhaps, too, at Ripnith, sce above, note 19 to the first 
Dhauli detached edict. We know that vipulé is in antithesis to khwdabina, ‘even the small 
can conquer svarga, however great it may be,’ that is to say, however great the recompense 
may be. 

6. It is important to fix accurately, before we proceed further, the exact meaning of the 
word sdvané. Ido not here refer to the literal meaning of ‘proclamation,’ ‘ promalgation,' 
which need not form the subject of any discussion. We have already met it twice in the 7th 


at hare indicated the reasona which appear to me to demand that munief should be takon as msubject. It is 


reduced to [become simply) men, and neurpers of the title of Diva.’ 
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(I. 20) and in the 6th (1.1) Columnar Edicts. In both cases the word is expressly applied 
to the proclamations of the king, made by him or by hia order, and recorded in his inscriptions. 
Iya is, moreover, the same pronoan by which Piyadasi, in all his monuments, alludes to the 
inscription in which it may be fonnd, ‘the present inscription.’ We have no reason for taking 
it here in any other sense, and @ priori we can only translate the whole by ‘it is with a view 
to this resolt that the present proclamation is made,’ We shall shortly see if what follows is 
inconsistent with this interpretation, 

?. Dr. Biableris mistaken about ai‘a ; it isa nominative ploral, which refers to the frontier 
populations, — to the foreign countries. Comparison with J. ii. 6, with Dh, (det. ed.) ii, 4, deo., 
leaves room for no doubt. As for jdnadtu, if we should not read tau for chai, which would 
give the verb an object, the meaning of the sentence is completed without effort, by supplying 
an equivalent object understood. Compare the final sentence af tho odict of Bhabra. 

8. It will be remembered that in the 13th (Rock) Edict (n. a.) we have already noticed an 
analogous use, in an indefinite sense, of the word diyddha, Pili diyaddha and divaddhu, We are 
reminded of the meaning in Sanskrit sanctioned for pardrdha, to express the highest possible 
number. I think that we may sufficiently accurately represent the analysis of the phrase by an 
equivalent such ag ‘a handred times, a handred times « million times.’ 

9. This sentence is the one of the whole edict which presenta moat difficulties, and which 
leaves most room for discussion. It early attracted the attention of General Cunningham ; he 
read the figures correctly, and this point is now undisputed. The two doubtful Points, the 
solution of each of which is connected with the other, are, on the one hand the translation of 
viowtha or tyutha, and, on the other hand, what it is to which the figures refer. Regarding 
the second point, Dr. Biihler shews no hesitation. On the supposition that they refer to years, 
and contain a date, he has been almost necessarily led to find in the vivutha, which thus becomes 
the initial point of an era, a name of Buddha. _ The great authority of Dr. Bahler has evidently 
accounted for the assent, expressed or tacit, with which his interpretation of the figures and 
their meaning was at firat received. Since then, Dr, Oldenberg has reconsidered the matter, and 
has pointed out that in the two members af the phrase in question, 


at Sahasaram at Ropnath 
duvé sapatinilati sata vivathd ti 256. 256 sataviviied ta. 


the word signifying ‘ year’ is wanting, and that there aro on the other hand nominatives plural, 
riewthd, vivdsd, such as might be expected beside a noun of number. As no other instance has 
yet been quoted anthorising the omission of the word pase or samwachhala, he conclades that 
we should translate ‘256 sates are viruthas' and ‘there are 256 vivdsas of the sata." We shall 
return to these outline-translations subsequently, It appears to me, however, that under any 


but hero we have before us a whole sentence, and, if we take Dr. Hihler's interpretation, 
we should have to admit that the king expreeses himself thus, ‘256 are passed,’ which ig barely 
credible. I may add that, on two or three occasions, our inscriptions employ numeral figures, for 
instance, in the first Edict at Kapur di Giri,in the ennmeration of fwo peacocks, and one gazelle, 
or in the 13th Edict at Khalsi and at Kapur di Giri, d propos of the four Greek kings. From 
this it follows that there is no reason a priori for assuming that the figures here hecessarily refer 
to years, Dr. Oldenberg makes another very just remark, that we cannot seperate the sata 
veuthd af Sabasarim from the satavivded at Ripnith, From this there resoits a two-fold conclu 
sion: first, that virwtAd, tyuthd, must be derived, aa Messra. Rhys Davids asd Pischel have 
from the first pointed out, from the root m-vas, and corresponds to the Sanskrit eyushifa. Dr, 
Bubler, who, not without hesitation, opposes this analysis, relies principally on the difficulties of 
trarislation, but these have little weight, being founded on the Precunceived idea that we absolutely 
reqdire here the meaning’ of ‘elapsed.’ T doubt if at the present day this derivation would meet 
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with any opponent. I can offer a further confirmation in the fature participle vivasttaviyé, which 
has not hitherto been recognised at Ripnith, and to which I shall come back again immediately. 
The second consequence is that safé at Suhasarim cannot be, as Dr. Bihler would have it, the noun 
of number ‘handred,’ becanse that translation is, as allagree, inadmissibleat Rapnith; we must 
therefore give up the translation proposed by Dr. Biihler for the characters ducé sapnindldin sata 
which he renders in Sanskrit by deé shafpanchdsodadhiéatd, while at the same time recognising the 
difficulties of the explanation. Of these [ see two principal ones: the first is phonetic; pandlati 
for paiichaswladht ig without analogy or example in the phonetics of our inscriptions. In the 
second place, the intercalation of the number fifty-six between the number two and the number 
hundred, in order to express two hundred and fifty-six, would be opposed to all practice, and, 

it seems to me, contrary to the most elementary logic. Dr. Oldenberg accordingly reads gf for 
J a very simple correction ({ must allow that Ph. EB. is not yery favourable to this reading, 

although: the character J is by no means sbove all suspicion), and, admitting that, as often 

happens, the nambers are written in an abridged form, he transcribea duvé sa (i. e. said) panna 

(i. ¢. pasindsa, Skr. paichdsat) chéa (i, e, shaf) ti. I concur entirely with his conjecture, and do 

so the more easily because, in all particulars, I had previously independently arrived at the 
same conclusions. If I state this, it is certainly not to claim the honour of an hypothesig which 
I think to be a happy one. In the present case, the priority of the suggestion is not a matter 
of discussion, and unqnestionnbly belongs to Dr, Oldenberg. I only lay stress upon the 
coincidence in order to add probability and credit to the explanations proposed. Dr. Oldenberg 
has again rightly perceived that it is impossible, in two short sentences closely connected like 
these, to attribute to one and the same word, vivutha, two applications so different as 
those which Dr, Buhler proposed. Having come so far; I am now obliged, as to the true 
meaning of this word, vieutha, to differ equally from both my learned predecessors. I have just 
above touched on its derivation ; — we have to deal with a participle of vi-vas, I have pointed 
out that Rapnith gives us a further proof in the word vivasttaviyé, Skr. vivasayitavyan, 
regarding which reference may be made to the commentary on that text (n. 6), It will there 
be seen that the king recommends wivasayifwh, or, in other words, the being, the becoming 
viyutha, That ought at once to cause us to distrust the proposed interpretations. In the 
vyutha, both Dra, Bihler and Oldenberg search for the head, the one of the Buddhist doctrine, 
the other of a doctrine perhaps analogons but different, the word not being sanctioned as o 
technical term in Bnddhism. We know now, from whatI have said above (n. 1) that our 
inscription is certainly Buddhist. It is certain, on the other hand, that rywfha, meaning 
the Buddha, would be a name absolutely now to us. It remains to be seen if the conclusion 
to be drawn from these premises is not simply that rywtha in no way refers to the Buddha 
at all; and it is, in fact, this to which we are led by all the other indications. I have 
previously drawn attention to the fact that the 8th Columnar Edict presents, when compared 
with the present one, analogies of which I am astonished that advantage has not been 
taken: ‘that men may make rapid progress in the Religion, itis for this reason that I’ have 
promulgated religious exhortations, that I have given various directions in regard to the Religion. 
T have appointed numerous [officera] over the people .... . that they may spread abroad my 
instructions, and develope (my wishes). I have also appointed rajjikas over hundreds of 
thousands of living beings, and they have been ordered by me to instruct the faithful. Thus 
saith Piywlasi, dear unto the Divas: it is with this object alone that I have erected columns 
[covered with] religions [inscriptions], instituted overseers of the Religion, and spread 
abroad reiigious exhortations.’ Weare here in the presence of the same ideas, of the same 
stage of development as in our present edict in both esses the same terms are found, 
— especially the word sdvana, At Delhi, as here we sre informed about the instructions whieh 
the king promulgates, and the inscriptions which he scatters far and wide to insure that his 
teaching should be the more lasting. There we are told further about the officers who in this 
propaganda lend him an essential aid, who go forth spreading abroad and developing his inten- 
tions. believe that, in this particular also, the agreement continues in our text. We have seen 
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which are here recorded. It is exactly the same in the present passage. The exhortations of 
the text are purely and simply identical with those which the king, in many other passages, con- 
tinually speaks of as omanating from him and in hisown name, without ever invoking the anthority 
of a sacred text of which we have no reason to expect the mention in the present case. But 
how then to understand vivufha? The most experienced students of Hindu and of Baddhist 
literature, have hitherto discovered no proof of a technical use of the yerb vi-vas, We can 
therefore only start from the ordinary sense of the word, This is well known, and gives rise 
to no doubt; it is that of ‘to be absent,’ ‘to depart from. one’s country." The substantive 
wiedeo is used with the correspondiog valoe of ‘absence, departure from home.’ Under these 
conditions, nothing is simpler than to take viyutha as meaning these messengers, these, as it wake, 
mise dominici, on the establishment of whom Piyadasi set so mach value, the diay or. messen- 
gers of whom he speaks in the 13th Rock Edict. Subject, therefore, to these remarks, 
I would reader the word by ‘missionary,’ Among the expressions which occur to moe, it is the 
only one which allows me to retain for the participle vivwtha, and for the verb vi-vas in its 
various applications, an equivalent which would give in the English translation the uniformity of 
expression used by the text. The word will have the advantage of directly reminding ns of 
those missionaries of whom, aa we know from the Mahivamsa, so great a number expatriated 
themselves during the reign of AéGka, to carry the teaching of Buddhism to all parts of hig yast 
empire, and above all to the foreign nations, the amid, with whom our ediot expressly deals 
a little higher up. The wyufia would be hore, ag is in the mature of things and in the. essence 
of his rife, only the representative, the substitute of the king, In this way the whole passage 
is perfectly consiatent: the king, after having spoken of those instructions as coming from 
himself, returns to the subject saying that it is his ‘ messenger,’ his ‘missionary,’ who is charged 
with spreading them abroad, with actually putting them into circulation, and he adds that there 
have been two hundred and fifty-six depurtures of similar messengers. It follows from this that 
sata can only be understood as corresponding to the Sanskrit sativa, ‘living being, man,’ as bas 
beon already recognized by Dr. Oldenberg. We could, if absolately necessary, follow Dr, Bibler 
in interpreting it as an equivalent of the Sanskrit édstri, ‘master, teacher.’ This translation 
would, in mo way, be incompatible with the meaning which I attribute to vivutha; but the 
phonetic difficulty, the presence of an unaspirated f, would render such an explanation only 
allowable as a Iast resource. There remains only one slight obscority over 9 matter of 
detail. Tt is natural that, reduced as we are to a translation solely founded on etymology, 
wo should not be in a position to determine the precise official signification of the tj tle, 
and how far it corresponds with those mentioned in other inscriptions, dharmamahdmdtras, 
datas, &c. We may, atthe same time, remark that according tothe Sth Girnar Edict, the creation 
of the dharmamahdmaétras belonged to the year following that from which our inscription takes 
its date. It is possible that, at the epoch at which we now are, Piyadasi had not yot 
conceived the idea of o regolar organization, and that the somewhat vague term vyutha 
corresponds to thisearly stage of affairs, when, yielding to the first inspirations of his zeal, he 
sent abroad a large number of missionaries, without fixing their precise title, charging them 
to go us far as they could (cf. n, 6 of Ripnith) to spread abroad his teaching, 


10. There can be hardly any doubt that the end of line 7 should read yata vd a-, Tt 
forms a correlative to the fata following, There remains therefore, for the verb which pre dew 
likhdpaydthd, and not likhdpayd théya, as Dr. Bihler writes. We thus escape the necessity of 
admitting with him a complication of forms and of constructions equally improbable. 
Likhdpaydthd is the second person plural. The king here directly addresses his officers (as we 
shall see that he does st Ripnath in another sentence) and says to them: ‘cause to he engraved 
upon the mountains,’ &c. It it clear that, according to this analogy, we must read at the end 
of the edict likhépayatha ti. Ph. B, actaslly favours the reading ti instead of yi. I have 
some hesitation regarding the analysis of the word Aéfd. The method which firat suggestis 
itself, is, a8 Dr. Biihler has done, to seek th it the nominative ploral of the pronoun; but the 


that, in line 4, there is no reason for secking in sdvané anything other than the same instructions 
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presence of the pronoun is awkward, as the king wishes to say ‘pillars’ rather than ‘these 

pillars.” On the other hand, it appears that at Rapnith we have the adverb Aidha, that is to 

say, ‘down here, on the earth, in the world.” It is perhaps preferable to admit that we have 

here its eqaivalent in Adta, 1. e. afra, dttha. CEG. VILL LS; Kh, VILL, 23 and the notes. 
RUPNATH. 

Ll. We have seen that it is adhetiyiind which we must read (see above, note 1); so also 
kakd and not fakd, and, farther on, badhawi and not bédhit, Regarding the characters 
following suini, I cannot agree with Dr, Babler, who reads, or restores, s@[ra)fi. From his own 
facsimile it is clear that between the letter which he reads sé, and that which he reads ki, and 
which I read 4, there are wanting two characters, anil not one. The first sign, which he reads #4 
is by no means clear. It is rather se which should be read, if the traces visible on the facsimile 
were above all suspicion, Bat numerous examples bear witness that it is not so, and, under these 
conditions, [have little hesitation in maintaining that the stone hadreally, here as at Sahasariim, 
updeaké. Moreover, sivad¢, meaning a layman, is a Jain expression, the presence of which here 
would surprise us. The reading sasghapdpité, translated ‘having reached the Sathgha, being 
entered into the Samgha,’ isa very ingenious conjecture of Dr. Bihler's. But, if 1am inclined to 
accept this reading, Lam not ready to concur in its interpretation as given by Dr. Bihler, The 
expression solghaw priptuwt, for the precise idea of ‘entering into the monastic order,’ is vague 
and not sanctioned by the ordinary terminology, necessarily fixed at an early date in such a 
matter; besides, this situation of a king, who, while preserving his royal prerogatives and his _ 
royal life, enters into a religions order, is far removed from the idea which we are accustomed to 
form with regard to Baddhist monachism in the ancient period. I shall later on come to this 
matter again, and shall explain why I prefer to take this ‘entering’ in a material, physical 
meaning, and the phrase as commemorating the first solemn visit paid by the king to the 
assembly of monks, after his conversion. 

12. It is probable enough that the complete reading is that indicated by the facsimile of the 
Corpus, —khudakina hi pi ka-. Dr, Bibler corrects to kipt paka-, in which he is Very probably 
right. I suspect that pipwlé of the facsimile does not represent a variant orthography, but that 
the variation ia only apparent, and that the stone had in reality vipwlé. The reading dridhavé 
is also, [am persuaded, only apparent. Everywhere in this inscription, r is replaced by %, and 
it is dlddhavé which has been engraved on the rock. The inspection of the facsimile appears to 
me to greatly favour this correction, which, under any circumstances, would have to be made 
conjectarally, 

13. I pass over evident rectifications such as éidya. It will be remarked that the 
absence of the pronoun idwé, or some snch, giving an indeterminate shade to the substan- 
tive, tends to favour the interpretation which [have given for the corresponding sentence at 
Eohasarim, 


14. The reading pakdré, admitted by Dr. Bahler, appears to me to give little satisfaction as 
regards sense. Moreover, | can discover in the facsimile no trace of the ¢ long. 1 think that 
there can be no doubt that the stone bore in reality pakamé, corresponding to the palakamé of 
Sahasarim, and [ translate in conformity with this conjecture. For biti read kis. As for 
ead: I cannot recognise it as an accusative. We must either read athacadhi as a nominative, 
or admit that the two syllables vadhi have been repeated by an error of the engraver, I 
confess that the perfect agreement which it would establish with Sahasaram causes me to lean 
to the second alternative. 


15. Dr. Buhler has, I think, been led astmy by his not recognising the two future 
participles passive which the sentence contains. At the end we must certainly read 
lékhdpétaviyatt. As for the exact form of the first one, the evident errors in the facsimile as 
regards the characters which follow, throw the matter’ into some uncertainty. For 
lékhdpétavdlata, we must certainly read the consonants: I, EA, p, t,t, t But, according to 
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the vocalization, which, whether owing to the rock being worn away orto the imperfections of 
the facsimile, unfortunately escapes us, we must either understand lékhapite va yata (in which 
yaira commences the following sentence), or lékkdpitaviyé ti. It is possible to adduce 
arguments in favour of either solution; but I do not venture to decide absolutely, and console 
myself with the small importance of the question, so far as regards the general meaning of the 
passage which is not affected. What is certain, is that the king, here as at Sahasaram, gives 
an order, or at least a counsel,*to the readers whom he addresses. Woe shall see that the 
following sentence throws still further light on this new construction. For hadha, I correct 
with Dr. Bihler, but not without some hesitation, hidha, equivalent to tha. It is nnnectasary 
to point out the corrections athi, sildfhambid, | 


16. In the interpretation of this passage, I differ entirely from Dr. Biihler: the difficulties 
nod improbabilities in the translation proposed by him ave evident. I hope that the 
solution which I propose will recommend itself by its simplicity, and by its agreement with 
the general tone of the edicts of the king. Regarding the reading, I only differ from my 
eminent predecessor as regards two details: in the place of sarara, I read satufa; if the reader 
will take the trouble to refer to the facsimile, and to note, on the one hand the distance which 
separates the so-called | from the letter following, and on the other hand, the form and not 
A. which ¢ has in this inseription, I do not think that he will have any further doubt as to this 
correction. The other reading is no less easy; it consists in reading tuphaka (more correctly 
fuphdkam) instead of tupaka, the |, and the |y being, as we know, very similar. I do not speak of 
additions of vowels which are necessary according to any hypothesis, and which the experience 
of all the rest of the inscription shews to be perfectly legitimate. This being settled it 
is sufficient to distribute the characters suitably, in order to obtain a natural, as well as 
an excellent, meaning. I read: éfind cha viyahjanénd yivataké (cf. dvataké in the edict 
of Bhabra) fuphdkaa dhdlé savata vivasétaviyé ti. Viyeshjima means ‘sign,’ and marks, ag 
we have seen in the 3rd of the Fourteen (Rock) Edicts, the exterior and material form of 
the thonght. We could, therefore, understand, ‘and by the order here engraven.’ If thia 
turn of speech appear a little vague, it is justified by tho existence of a pun. In fact, the 
continuation is clear, ‘you must set ont on your mission as far as you will find nourish- 
ment,’ that is to say, as far as is homanly. possible. Now eyaijana has also the meaning 
of ‘condiment, relish,’ and, by designating his written will by this word, Piyadasi represents it 
a3 in some sort a ciaticum which should accompany and sustain his missionaries whom he exhorts 
to expatriate themselves, It is unnecessary to draw further attention to the corroboration which 
this sentence, a3 well as the one which I have cited in commenting on the text of Sabasarim, 
gives to my translation of vymtha, If this special exhortation is missing in the other texts, 
it will be noted that it is particularly appropriate here, at the frontier zone in which Ripnath 


is situated. 





17. We must, of course, read rywfhéua, and civied ti. 


BAIRAT. 


The version of Bairit, very fragmentary, and very imperfectly reproduced as it is, docs not 
lend itself, at presont, toa detailed examination. There is only one passage, in line 8, where it 
can serve to fill op a /acuna in the other texts, and I have already said that there also the read- 
iny appears very doubtful. It would be useless to enamerate all the corrections which the com- 
parison of the parallel versions anthorises us to make in the text as we hare it now. Any one 
can make them for himself, There are other doubtful passages~such as amisdnma &e,, where 
conjectgres would be withont interest, as being based on no serious authority, The only point 
which deserves notice, is that to which Dr. Biihler has drawn attention, that the figures 

epresonted in the facsimile of the Corpus, are wanting in the rnbbing, I can only state my 
very sceptical as to their existence. 
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THANSLATION. 
(In translating, I neglect the peculiarities of Bairit. For Sahasarim and Répnath, I 
print the translations of the two texts in parallel columns, from the point where they diverge, 
too decidedly, from each other.) 


Thus saith the [Kiag] dear unto the Dévas - — During two years and a half was T an 
npisaka (Boddhist layman), and did not display great zeal. A year hns passed since I 
visited the Sathgha (the monastic community). [R adds: — and I displayed great zeal), 
During this period, the men who were the real gods of Jambudyipa have been rednced to 
be no longer really the gods. [R.: — Those who at that time were the real gods of 
Jambudvipa, are now reduced to be really so no longer).. Now that is the result of my zeal ; 
that result cannot be attained by might alone [R. omits this last word]. The most humble can, 
by displaying zeal, gain heaven, high though it be. It is with this aim that these instructions 
are delivered: that all, homble or great, should display zeal; that tho foreign nations 
themselves should be taught (by my proclamations), aud that this eal should be lasting. Then 
will arige a [religions] progress, a grand progress, an infinite progress. 

SAHASARAM, RUPNATH. 

[t is by the missionary that this teaching Have these things engraved on mountains ; 
ig apread abroad. Two hundred and fifty-six | and in that place where there may be found 
men have been sent forth on missions, 256.| a pillar of stone, have them engraved upon 
Have ye these things engraved on mountains; | the pillar, And with these instructions, which 
and in those places where there are pillars of | will be to you as a visticum, set ye forth on 
stone have them engraved there also, your mission to all the world, so far as ye will 
find means of existence. It is through the 
missionary that my teaching is spread abroad. 
There have been 256 settings forth of mis- 
sionaries, 

3. THE EDICT OF BHABRA. 

We know that this edict was discovered in the same locality (Bairit) as that in which 
waa fonnd the third version of the preceding edict. If l adhere to the name of Bhabra, I do 
80 bacange that name ia already sanctioned by long ase, and beeanse it Prevents any confusion 
arising regarding the two inscriptions found in the same neighbourhood. To avoid a useless 
multiplication of divisions, I include it in the present chapter, although, strictly speaking, it is 
not engraved on a rock in the samesense as the preceding ones. It isenzraved on asmall detached 
block of granite, which it was found easy to transport to Calcutta, where it is now preserved, 
The most trustworthy reproduction of the stone is that which has been given in the Journal 
Amatique (1897, Vol. I pp. 498 and ff.) from a rubbing of Dr, Burgess, together with some 
fragments of a rubbing Previously sent to me by my learned friend and colleague, Dr. Hoernle, 
On this facsimile the following reading and commentary are based. 


Kittoe, J. A. 8. B. 1840, pp. 616 andff.; Burnonf, Lotus, pp- 710 and ff.; Kern, Jaarfelling, 
fe. pp. 32 and ff.; Wilson, J, R.A. 8. XVI pp. 357 and ff. 

1 Piyadasi I(4)ji magadhatm samgham abhividanam! aha apibidhatam cha 
phisavihalatam cha [.] 

2 vidité vé bhomt? Avataké hama’? budhas dhatimasi sathghasiti galavé chath pasida 
cha [.] @ kémohi? bhamté 

$ bhagavati budhéns bhisité savé s@ subhasité vi é chu khé bhaimté hamiyayé distyad 
hévagm sid hammé nin 
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4 chilathitiké hésatiti alahimi balsas’ hated [.] imaéni bhathté dhathmapa-— 
liyiyaui® vinayasamukasé 

5 liyavasini anigatabhayini munigithd ménéyasité upatisnpasiné @ chi lighulo- 

6 vidé mousividat adhigichya bhagavata bodhéna bhisité étina bhamié dhammna- 
paliyfiyini ichhimt 

7 kimti bahuké bhikhupiyé* chi bhakbaniyé cha sbhikhinam sunayn cha upadhi- 
léyéyu chil 

8 héramm é@vi upisski chi upisika cha [.) éténi bhamté imam likhipayimi abhi 
ma jinamta ti? 





- 1, The third word of the inscription has long been read mdgedhé, and the question arose 
whether it was to be understood as an epithet of léjd@ or as an irregular orthography for 
migadka&h., From the last facsimile it may be seen that the supposed vowel-sign is by no 
means regularly cut, and is probably nothing more than an accidental scratch, — especially as 
the following aivsvira seema to be quite clear. It is thos mdgadiak which we must read, and 
which we must, of course, construe with sawghanm, Hitherto, the word has been taken simply in 
its geographical signification: ‘the smigha of Magadha." Thavesome doubts on this point. In 
the first place, saagha, as is proved by what follows, was from this epoch consecrated, in ita 
generic and, so to say, abstract use, todesignate the clergy in its most general terms, Hence its 
association with a local restrictive designation is no more likely here than it wonld be in the 
ordinary literary language of Buddhism. In the second place, it is difficult to explain the 
erection in Rajasthin of an inscription destined expressly for the clergy of Magadha. Onght 
we uot to consider that ma@gad4ia should be a synonym of * Buddhist,’ based on the place of the 
origin of the doctrine? If such a use really existed, it would explain, for instance, how Pali 
nitimately received the name of mégadhi bhdshd, although it had surely nothing to do with 
Magadha. This is a mere conjecture which I put forth subject to all reserves. The old 
reading abhivddémd(tpé)aai must be put aside together with the various conjectaores to which 
it has induced the several interpreters. Neither md nor tpa can be made out of what are 
really only imtoherent scratches, whether the stone was from the first defective at that spot or 
the engraver intended to blot ont some letter erroneously begun by himself. I consider that the 
vowel-sign @ has no more reality here than in the above mdyadhé. As to this point the frag. 
mentary rubbing of Dr, Hoernle (photographed in the abovementioned paper) is especially 
decisive. We have consequently to read as Lhave transcribed abAivddanaia dhd. . . This con- 
utruction of dha or some equivalent with abhieddena and a double accusative is frehjaict enough 
in the phraseology of Buddhistic Sanskyit. I shall only quote one example (Afehavaets, IT, 105): 
aferad | a5 a55) eee a%arg, ‘and tell my husband my greeting.’ The meaning 
here is clear and perfectly satisfactory - ‘the king tells the Samgha his greeting and his 
wishes.’ 


2 J find it, I confess, a little rash to have recourse to analogies borrowed from Hindi to 
explain the form hamd, The meaning has, however, been recognised by Dr. Kern, and there can 
be no farther doubt about it, Moreover, the form is not isolated bere, Beside the genitive Acma. 
we shall shortly find the instramental hamiydyé, which has not hitherto been recognised under 
the reading pamiydy4. Hamiydyd is to mamdyé(Dh., det. ed., ti. 4), mamrya (J., det. ed., ii, 6; 
Col. ed. vii. 7), a8 hame is to mame, The two sets of forms are in complete correspondence. 
We could, strictly speaking, explain their origin, either by a metathesis of maha to hama, which 
has been afterwards continued in the declension, or by a false analogy with the nominative Aas. 

At any rate, we can be certain about the meaning in both cases. 


3, The old copy has here the right reading héchi. The rubbing, however, seems really to 
have the anusrdra, : 
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4. The facsimile of the Corpus, by giving the donble reading hamiydyé und diséyavi, has 
given a new meaning to this passage.*® The versions of Burnouf and of Dr, Kern were only 
ingenious makeshifts, on which it would be, I think, superfluous to dwell at length. As for as 
subhdsité vd all is plain; for the romainder, it is of importance to explain the constroction 
clearly. And first of all the particle chu Ald, which, as I have had occasion to point ont 
has a slight ndversative shade, mnnonnces proposition destined to complete, and, to & 
certain extent, to form an antithesis to what precedes. Tho relative & which commences the 
sentence, requires a correlative, which we find in fah before vafaré. So far as con. 
cerns the relative proposition, I have just stated my opinion regarding hamiyayé which ts 
the instrumental of the pronoun of the first person, Disyaih is simply the regular form of 
the first person of the potential. As-for the meaning of the verb dié, it is determined by that 
of the substantive déaa, I have shewn (Dh,, ed. det., i. nu. 7) that, in our inscriptions, it is 
everywhere the equivalent of the Sauskrit saidééa, and signifies, ‘order,’ ‘commandment,’ Dis 
will, therefore, mean not merely ‘to shew,’ but ‘to direct,’ ‘to order. We shall thus 
obtain this translation; ‘and so far as [ may order myself,’ that is to say, by my own authority» 
besides what has been positively said by the Buddha. The reading ta’ vatavé instead of 
tuvatavé, tavitaré, has put everything here in order. The construction, with the infinitive 
dependent on alahdmi is excellent. Only one slight doubt remains, wiz, should we not tran- 
scribe vdtavé with an anomalous compensatory @long? It would, however, alter nothing in the 
rendering of the word which is equivalent to Sanskrit raktwh. In furnishing us with the 
necessary antecedent fa to the relative é, this reading allows us totake, with Burnoul, sadhaumé 
as equivalent to the technical Buddhistic saddharma, 

5. The reading vinayasamukasé, formerly given by Wilson on the authority of Capt, Burt 
is now confirmed, and the Sanskrit transcription would be vineya-semutharshah, the meaning of 
which it is difficult to determine. We cannot separate the word from the Pil expression 
simukkousikd dhaaimadésand (of. Childers, s, v,); but the bearing of this qualification ix farfrom 
being established. The only point which is certain is the derivation, —sdmukkwieika equivalent 
to simutkarshika; that which the Pili commentaries propose is only a play upon words. Pro- 
visionally, it is perhaps safest to adhere to the established meaning of samutkarsha in Sanskrit, 
and to translate, subject to every reservation, ‘the Excellence of Discipline.’ We may compare 
the use of the verb samntharshaii in'a passage of the Mahérastu (1, p. 178,'1. 1..of my edition, 
and the note). Under any circumstances, weare not os yet, in a position to identify this title 
with any of those which are known tous from literature. The conjecture of Dr. Oldenberg 
(Mahdévagga, I.'p. xi. note), who seeks for, in it, the pdlimékkha, is the less probable, because 
he has, for several of the other titles here given, shewn their exact agreement with the titles 
which his consummate experience of the Pali Canon has enabled him to be the first to discover. 
He identifies the andyata-bhaydai with the draniakdndgatabhayacutta of the Angquttaranikaya, 
That Sitra ‘describes how the Bhikshu, who leads a solitary life in the forests, should have always 
before him the dangers that might suddenly put an end to his life, serpents, savage animals 
&c., and such thonghts should lead him to exercise all his energies in order to arrive at the goal 
of his religious strivings.’ Here we have an example of how the literal translation of a title may 
easily become a source of error, and how these * Fears of the Future’ do not treat of the fear of 
infernal punishment, as Bornouf had very natarally supposed. This lesson warns us not to 
presume to determine the exact meaning of aliyavasine (probably dryavaidmi), a title not 
identified, of the ménéyasita, or of the upatieapasiné. About the last, we can only be certain so 
far as to transcribe it, with Dr. Kern, as upatishyaprame. As for the munigdihé, Dr, Oldenberg 
recognises in it, with much probability, the same subject which is treated of in the twelfth Sdtra of 
the Sutfanipéia bearing the same title, and he compares the ldghuldvada with the Sutra entitled 
Ambalatthtkardhulévdda, the sixty-first of the Majjhimanikdya (Vol. I. pp- 414 and ff. of 








'My two countess read disyd without the anuméra, Itissimply one example more of the ielitadieidd, 
which haa been previously mentioned, between o long aod a nasalised vowel. 
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Trenckner’s edition). It is certain that the king had some version or other of this in his mind. 
This is proved by the addition musivdde;; adiigichya, Burnonf was completely at sea in his 
commentary on this phrase, which Dr. Kern has perfectly correctly transcribed as mrishdvddash 
adhikritya. The latter translates it as, ‘on the subject of,' ‘having reference to the falsehood ' 
Atthe most it would be possible, if we are permitted to base our translation absolutely on the 
Pali version, to propose a slight modification. It is not correct to say that it has the falsehood 
for its entire subject, but rather that it has it for its text or point de départ, We could translate 
our text in this way too, the meaning ' to set at the beginning’ being sufficiently proved for 
adhikri. I shall revert, on another occasion, to the orthography of adhigichya, equivalent 
to adhikritya, which is both curious and instructive. 


6. The readings ééni, and bhikhuniyd suggest themselves. The real difficulty consists in the 
words kiiti bahuké bhikhupdyé, although I have no hesitation regarding the two first, | can see 
no means of permitting usto give dahuka the valocof a substantive, in the sense of ‘increase,’ The 
spelling of kiss being certain, the division of the words into Anhtitahubé, seems to me to be beyond 
discussion. But bhikiupdyd (and this reading is certain) has hitherto resisted all efforts, 
The evidence of the adjective dahuké shews, as indeed is evident from the form itself, that 
bhikhupdyé is a nominative singular. The first member of the compound is as clear as the 
second is doubtful, It looks as if we required something like bhikhusmaghé. The only transli- 
teration which T can see is bhikehupriéyah. It would be necessary to admit for préya, which is 
known in Sanskrit with the meaning of ‘abundance,’ a possible translation, ‘ collection, 
assembly.” This is the least improbable expedient which I find myself ahle to suggest, 
I may remark, en pasant, that there is no allusion here to written books: sunéyu would, on 
the contrary, appear to refer to a purely oral tradition. 


7. Read éénd, Wilson's facsimile confirma for these last words the reading of General 
Canningham, I do not think that the corrections mf jdnavtu ts will appear doubtful toany 
one, and for this use of jdnmitu we may compare the analogous passage at Sahasarim and 
Rapnith, awta cha jdnawatu. As for abhipéimh, the new rubbing has brought documents: 
evidence which was hardly necessary. The last letters are not very clear, which explains the 
doubts which arise regarding the vowels. Upon the whole, this restoration appears to me a 
matter of certainty, 

I translate in the manner following :— 


TRANSLATION. 


The king Piyadasi bids the Migadha clergy his greetings and wishes of Prosperity and 
good health. Ye know, Reverend Sirs, how great are my respect and my goodwill to the Bud- 
dha, to the Law, and to Clergy. “Whatever has been gaid by the blessed Buddha, all that bas 
been well said, and so far as I may, Reverend Sirs, pass orders of my own will, I consider it good 
to proclaim them, in order that the Good Law may long endure. Here are religions teachings : 
the Vinayesamukasa (the Instruction of Discipline), the Arivavasay (the ? Supernatural Powers 
of the Aryns), the Andyatabheyas (the Dangers to Come), the Munigdthés (the Verses relating 
to the Muni, or Religious Ascetic), the Upatisapasina (the Questions of Upatishya), the Méntya 
tifa (the aifra on Perfeetion), and the Sermon to Rahola prononnced by the Blessed dc 
which takes its starting point from the falsehood. I desire that many Bhikshus and Bhik- 
thunis should frequently hear these religions teachings and meditate on them, So also for lay 
devotees of both sexes. [t is for this reason, Rererend Sirs, that ] have had this engraved, that 
people may know my wish. 


4. THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE BARABAR CAVES. 


For the sake of completeness I add, in conclusion, the three inscriptions of the Barabar 
caves in which the name of our king Piyndasi ig expressly mentioned, It is well known that 
they were discovered and published for the first time by Kittoe, 
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I combine in one the explanations of the two first, which only differ in the proper names 


used. 
| TEXT. 
Kittoe, J. A. 8. B. 1847, pp- 412 and ff.; Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 779 and ff. 
I. 
(Sudama Cave.) 


1 Lijind piyadasind -duvadasavasdbhisiténa 
2 iyath nigéhakubbi dina idivikémhi [.] 
Ir, 
(Viswa Cave.) 

1 Lajind piyadasind duvi- 

= dasavasdbhisiténa iyam 

3 kubhi khalatikapavatasi 

4 din& adiviké:hhi (.) 


NOTES, 


I have only two brief observations to add to the remarks of Burnonf. The first refers to 
the year from which these inscriptions date. Itis the thirteenth after the coronation of the king, 
These figures have their own interest. We have seen that, according to one of the Delhi 
Colamnar Edicts (¢/. above, Sahasardm, n, 2), this year was the first in which, according to his 
own evidence, the author of these inscriptions had religions teachings engraved ; it is, to 
withio a few months, the ono which marks his active conversion to Buddhism. This coincidence, 
without being in itself decisive, affords at least one more presumption in favour of the con jecture, 
which at first attributed these inscriptions to our Aséka-Piyadasi. 

The second remark concerns the word ddivikéwhhi, Ihave no doubt that we should read, 
as in the better preserved inscriptions of Dadaratha, ddiikéhi, I take it, — not ag an ablative, 
which would be unintelligible both here and in the other places where the word ‘occurs, — not 
as representing a dative, we should in that case rather expect ddivikdnanm,— but as an 
instrumental, in the sense of the locative. In dealing with the Moahdpastu, I have had occasion 
to quote numerous instances of this peculiarity in the syntax of Buddhist Sanskrit 
(Mahdeastu, I. 387, &o.) Barnouf has quite correctly recognised the base ddivika as being the 
equivalent of djvika, 

TRANSLATION. 

This cave of the Nyagrédha [II: — this cave situated on Mount Ehalatika] has been 

given to religious mendicanta by king Piyadasi, in the thirteenth year after his coronation. 
IT. 
(Keran Chaupdr Cave.) 


Lija piyadasi ékunévin- 
eativasibbisit? nimé thi 
adamathitima iyam kubha 
supiy@ khalatipayata di- 
nh [.] 
NOTES. 

The new facsimile of the Corpus is a marked improvement on the first copy of Major 
Kittoe, which did not permit Burnouf to give a connected translation. Nevertheless, it mast not 
be forgotten that, even according to General Cunningham, the rock is much defaced, and that 
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the reading is both difficult and doubtful. We are thus permitted to introduca, at need, new 
corrections into the text which is presented to us. The formula is here different from that 
which we find in the two preceding cases, Burnonf clearly saw that the name of the king ia 
this time in the nominative. It follows that we must divide the words after abAisité, The 
characters which follow present some uncertainty. I shall commence by considering those with 
which the next line commences. Basing my emendation on the analogy of the inscriptions of 
DaSaratha, which have been also commented upon by Burnouf, [ do not hesitate to read 
instead of HE BO? adamafhdtima several characters of which are expressly given as 
hypothetical, ¢G->) Au’ chahdamasuliyah, We must further, in order to complete the 
phrase, admit that the last letter of the preceding line is in reality 4 i. There remain the 
characters [ Qj udié which I read I& dma, which thus concludes d sentence ind separates 
it from what follows. The concluding words present two difficulties, The first is the form 
fupiyé, which ought to contain the name of the cave, and should consequently be corrected 
to supiyd, equivalent to swpriyé. The second concerns the word khalatipavata, As in No IT. 
we should expect a locative. I only see two alternatives, One is to read, -pavalé, but the 


Migadhi dialect. The other is to assume that a letter has been omitted, and to restore to 


“pavatast. Thisis, in my opinion, the preferable course. To sum up, we may almost certainly 
translate as follows ; — 


TRANSLATION. 
The king Piyadasi was crowned nineteen yearsago. [This has been made] for as long ns 
the moon and the son mayendure. This cave, called Supiya, on Mount Ehalati, has been given. 





WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OP THE JACNS. 
TEANSLATED BY DE. REEBERT WEIR SMYTH, 
(Continued from. p- 3.) 
This title [842] corresponds to our information in reference to the contents of this text now no 
longer extant; and we conjectured on page 248 that the character of its contents was the causa 
movens of its loss, On page 249 we saw that in all probability the ditthivia is not further 
mentioned even in the aigas with the exception of aigas 4.2 This remark holds good merely of 
the name ditthivia and not of the so-called 14 pwevas, which, according to the presentation of 
the subject in aige 4, form a Principal part of the ditth. Tradition indeed appears to regard the 
puvvas as identical with the ditth. The 14 pxevas are mentioned both in aiga 10 (the redaction 
of which, as we have seen, p- 827 foll., ia of secondary origin), where their division into pahudas 
i# alluded to (see p. 333), and frequently in anges 6 and 8; and in fact in « very peculiar + 


| | : , and once in aaga 8 
(3, 4) are they characterized, just a4 are the eleven omyas, or together with them, as sdmaiyd-m- 
éydin, Leumann says: “ Of special interest are three of the MAY instances in aaga 6, where it 
ia related that a man who has just become a member of the order studied the 14 pureas or 
11 aiigas." These threo instanees are found in p. 591 of the Caloutt, edition, compared with 
p. 597, p. 1354, compared [$43] with p. 1355 and p. 1454, compared with p. 1455. 
passages quoted, in which the 1! aiiyas are mentioned, have reference to a period later by five 
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How can this use of the attribute edmdiya-m-diydim of the 14 puvvas be explained ? This 
use is found in no other place’ with the exception of angas 6 and 8, and here only in the parallel 
nse of the epithet in reference to the 11 angas, and in oo instance where there is an isolated 
mention of the 14 pwrvas. Hence it is too bold an assumption if we assert that a sdmdiya- 
purvam, inatead of the uppéyapurvam, once actually stood at the head of the 14 pueras, On the 
other hand, it is probable that in anga 6 this epithet has been transferred from the aagas to the 
puveas, and that the generic signification of the word sdmdia, and the greater antiquity which 
the statements in aiga 6 probably possess in contrast to those in angas 4, formed the means of 
transition. ‘This assumption is however o mere make-shift, since there is no further criterion 
for such a special inter-relation of both groups of texts. 

The updagas, too, attest in several particulars the existence of anya 12. In wp. 8—12, 
probably the oldest of the updiga texts, it is true, only 11 aagas are mentioned. But in up. 1, ¥ 
(Leamann, p. 36) we discover a reference to the choddasspuvvi together with the duvdlasasigind ; 
and in the introduction to up. 4, [344] in v. 5, the ditthivia, and in v. 3, the puveasuyam, 
are mentioned by name as the source of information of the author. It is furthermore worthy of 
note that up. 5and 7 agree with the puvvas in the division into pdhudas. According to up. 6 
they both appear to have been divided into vatthue at the time of this updaga. The tradition is 
desirous of establishing a close connection between the upéaga and the aiga in the present 
order of succession of each. Hence we may conclade that, at the period in which the existing 
corpus of the twelve updigas was established, — that is, at the date of the redaction of the 
present Sid@hdnta,— there were in reality 12 angas, and that the diffhivda consequently still 
existed or was considered as extant. 

- ‘The ditthivda or, as the case may be, the dovalasathgarm gupipidagam is frequently mentioned 
in the other parts of the Siddhinta, which sre united to the updiga. These portions of the 
Siddhinta are in reality the storehouse of information sbout the ditthivia or duvilasamgam 
ganipidagam, See the citations on p. 246 from Avacy. and Anwyégade. With these may be 
associated the corresponding statements in chhédas. 2 and Nandé, in which we find several direct 
citations (see below) from the puvvas; and in fact the chhédas3—5 are repeatedly called an 
excerpt from puvva 9, 3, 20, Which is referred back even to Bhadrabiha ! 

On p. 223, 224 we have seen from several old versus memoriales, the source of which is 
unfortunately no longer extant, that the ditthivaa at the period of the existence of these verses 
was highly esteemed, inasmuch ns it was designed for the highest gradation of intelligence, and 
waa held to be the object of the study of the nineteenth year. Here we must not suppress the 
thonght that the reason for this relegation of the ditth. to a late period of study, waa becanse 
it may have been considered ($45) dangerons for an earlier and less mature stage of advance- 
ment. Finally, appearing as too dangerous,’ it may have been dropped altogether. 

It is exceedingly peculiar that the puevas, which are a principal part of the ditthivda and 
representa preliminary stage of the wiga both according to tradition and, in all probability, to their 
name itself, are said to have proceeded from the mouth of the firthakara and to have been collected 
by his genadharas before the atigas. The puvvas are mentioned in aigas 6 and 8 as texte independ- 
ent of, or even previons to, the 11 angas, but in afigas 4, &c., are represented as forming but 
one of the five sections of the last aiga. It was tobe expected that they should be partly 
independent texts, and partly should stand at the beginning of the entire Siddhanta. | 

The key farnished by tradition points to the fart (cf p, 214) that the knowledge of the 
di{thieda (or of that of the pweva here identified with the ditthivia) waa limited to Bhadrabihn 
alone oven at the time of the Council of Pitaliputra, which inatituted the first collection of the 





—————E rs en a 
2 The oases cited abovo'p. 244, 246, where was mention made of eAmiiam-li jive bitdasheld, do not beloog in 
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aga texta; and that recourse was had to Bhadrahihu when the collection of the 11 engas was per- 
fected. To this cireamstance then we must ascribe the fact that the “ pdreas” are placed at the 
end and not at the beginning of the whole collection, But, [346] according to this very tradition, 
at that time, on the oue hand, there were no longer 14 but 10 pircas, the knowledge of which 
was further disseminated, and, on the other, the piirras do not appear asa part of the ditthivda 
but as the diffhivda itself. Both of these statements of tradition are contradicted by a loeus 
classicus which, in default of the text itself, affords, together with the detailed table of contents 
in anga 4 and Nandi, information concerning the diffhicda, Anga 6 and the Nuadi, our sources 
of information, are here in complete agreement, but in the table of contents of the other aagas 
the Nandi is moch briefer than aaga 4. The contradiction is this: (1) there ia not even the 
slightest. difference made between pérvas 1—10 and 11—~14 ; and (2) all the 14 piiroas are cited 
as a mere section—the third part—of the difthivda. 


As regards the latter circumstance, it may be stated that in the Siddhinta itself, though in 
late texts, we find several times the peculiar fact, that, in case a collective enameration of the 
aigas is attempted, and the first member, whether it be sémaia or dydra, and the last, are men- 
tioned, this last member does not appear ag difthivda but as cidedunira, above, p. 244, 245, 
Vimdasira is the title of the last of the fourteen pirvas, It is certainly very remarkable that 
the title of a section (and voiduedra must be considered to be anch in this connection as in 
others) is céordinated with that of an independent text, As regards these passages it is 
impossible to assume [347] that the difflivda at that time exceeded this section in extent, This 
constitutes an important divergence from the presentation of the subject in anga 4, or N., in 
which latter the viidusdra, aa the last section of the third part, is followed by two additional 
parts, Hémachandra, who in his treatment of the drishtivdda (abhidh, v. 245, 246), cites the 
pirva (gata) as ita fourth, and not as its thirdspart, affords us only such assistance as confirms 
the divergence in question. Since the fifth part of the drishtivdde consista of so-called chilikds, 
which are a secondary addition, the diffhivda, acoording to Hémachandra’s treatment! too, 
actually concludes with the viiidusdra section. 


So mach is clear :—That that conception which limits the dit/hirda to the 14 puvvas aloneis 
too narrow, We find a recognition of the other constituent parta of the ditthirda also in those 
statements of the scholia, in which (cf. p. 259) “pirvdai szammaty-ddikas cha" (anuyégah) are 
mentioned instead of the diffhivda referred to in the text, See Av, nijj. 8, 54. By sahmaty- 
ddikah (anuy.) we are probably to understand the first parts of aaga 12, thongh the order has 
been inverted,® 

[348] To the statements made, p. 212 foll,, in reference to the gradual deoline of the know- 
ledge of the puvvas, I add the following:—In the kiilasattari of Dhammaghdsa’ verse 38 foll., 
Thilabhadda is referred to the year Vira 215; and there still existed in the time of Vaira 584 
(Vas) 10, in that of Dobbalia 616 (Vira), 94 puevas. In the scholiagt on the passage and in Kl, 
247¢ the latter name is cited as Darbalika-Poshpa("shya)mitra; in the Berlin scholiast on the 
Nandi, introduct. v. 32, as Darvalikipushpa (“shya), he and his teacher Aryarakshita being 
called the two navaplirvinan. In the year 1000 the entire pwevagayam was “ gayam.,"" 

Let us pow turn to the locus classtcus itae!f. Its statementa are unfortunately not clear 
and in fact were unintelligible to the scholiasts of both texts (Abhayadéva on aia 4, and Anon, 
on Nandf). They both assert with tolerable unanimity that, inasmuch as the tert itself was 





* In Hémachan tra’s treatment of the subject there are other mingte divergences from the statements in ange 
4,07 Nandf; on which see below, ~ 

* Sammati 1)“ opinion,” “ view,” in the St. Potersh. Dict., i.¢., aynonymous with drishii. Leumann tells me 
that Sfldake, too, on aia 1, 1, 6, refers to sammatyddac a discussion on the 7 noyas (gee below p. 352), and was 
in possession of « tert of that name before him ; of. also the sammatirritti, below p. 37). 

? Dhammaghisastri, scholar (v. 74) of Dévimda, died accord. to Kl. 2550 Sathvat 1357. This does not agrpe 
with Kilas. v. 44 foil. where in genoral the same prophetic atatementa are found as in Batpersjy. Mi. 14, ge0 foll. 
(See my Treatise, p. 47-) These statements contain the dates 1912 and 1850 Vira (i.e. Sasirvat 1442 and 1380), 
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no Jonge extant, they merely report the few utterances of tradition. Abhiayadidva has the 
foll. at the beginning of his remarks ; sarvath idam pray) vyavachhinnam tathd "pi yathfipishtam 
(! “drishtash 7) kimehit likhyaté; and the anonymous scholiast on N, has: 8. 1, pr. vy. tatha ‘pm 
leiaté yathigatasathpradiyam kimchid vyikhyiyaté, In explaining the first part Abhayadéva 
says: étac ca sarvath samiléttarabhédam sftrirthaté vyavachhinnem and the anon. schol,:— 
tini cha samiléttarabhédini sakaliny api siitraté 'rihataé cha [319] vyavachhinndni yathigatasam- 
pradiyatas cha darsitini. Finally, Abhayadéva expresses himself in a similar manner concerning 
the second part: aminy api sitrirthat vyavachhinnini tathd ‘pi drishtinusiratah kithchit 
likhyaté, and the anon. schol. says étimy api satnprati siitraté ‘rihaiad cha vyuv., yathigatasam- 
pradiyats vichyani. 

The diffhivda is stated to have consisted of five paris. The first part is the parikammam, 
by which, the scholiast says, we are to understand those preparations necessary to grasp the 
meaning of the sifras correctly, These preparations are analogous to the 16 arithmetical opera- 
tions parikarmdmi, which must be understood in order tocompute without assistance from others." 
They are divided into 7 groups, each one of which is again divided into various subdivisions, 
the total number of which is 83, The first two groups have each 14, the next five but 11 of 
these subdivisions, which everywhere bear the same title, They begin," in the case of groups 1 
and 2 with the manyapoydod, in the case of groups 3—7 with the paédho, Pidha doubtless signifies 
“reading; and the mawydpadini, numbering 46 according to anya 4, «,—aee p. 281,—recall 
the 46 signs of the alphabet, and therefore deal with preliminary instrnction in reading and 
writing. The statement boibAié pas licté chhdydlisah mduyakkharéei, which follows imme- 
diately thereupon, tends however to invalidate [350] this assumption. Since this statement 
certainly, though strangely cnough (see above, p, 281 note), refers to 46 sounds or signa of the 
alphabet, the 46 mf#uydpaddni which are mentioned immediately before must refer to something 
else. Furthermore since both acholia upon this occasion offer the second of the ahove-cited 
explanations of thei: ignorance, and consequently make no attempt to clear up the names of the 
7? groups or of their 84 subdivisions, it cannot be demanded of us that we do more than follow 
their example," 

Following upon the enumeration of the seven groups is the significant statement™ that six 
of this number (according to the schol, the first six) belong to the system car’ (foxy 
(sasamatyani) and thas the number seven belongs to the djiriyas, The six are then cha- 
racterized as chaiikkanaiydni (chatarnayikini); the seven as terisiyini (“ydim nayiim N, 
trairidikini). The scholia explain one of these two names of schools by [351] Gésilapra- 
vartitijivika("t ajivikah N)= pishandasiddhimta (pishapdinah N), the second by trairadi- 
kapishandasthis. The mention of this second name leads us, eo to speak, to the domain of 
history. The Térasiyas represent the sixth schism," which Ava#y. 8, s, 7) refers to the year 544 





* Schol. on N: parikarma yigyatipfdanam, taddhetuh distram api parikarina | cates Sareea nuyfgasil- 

: yogystisampidanasamarthini parikarmipi, yath gunitaéistr? sarikalitidiny ddy4ni shidoda 
parikarmin sshagnpitanitrirthagrahan® eamarth tp: dana{donbtlosn “rthatAearhpd* Fjeamarthini. 

® The interesting fact becomes here apparent that the text of N is unconditionally older. Seo balow, 

™ It is greatly to be lamented that the MS. of Abbayad?va to which I have had acoons, ia hore so corrupt, that 
nothing definite can be gained from it. Tho passage reads :—(ditthiviyasss nah chhiyilleah minyipayA pam, 
bausbhié gam livié chhiyilieash miinakkharé path): dilthiviyassa tti dvidaélvngasya, miuyipaya tti ankalatvah- 
mayanys (7) akvidadi (akfrddi?) mitrikipadin! ‘wa drishtividirthaprasartha(?}nigamah | dhivya (F) lakehapfni téui 

va (thni cha) sid manushyadriny-fdind, (i.¢., names of the first two groups of the parikumma) yishaya- 
bhidéva (*dénal katham api bhidyaminiini shatchatriridiad garat! (bhavait! "ti?) eahbhAdhyaté (*yyaté): tatha 
pepe nertoindebeineer hth tamara ranhde . (see p. 25]). 

Danes are not certain since vary. kote dith, ktubhdyath, risibaddham, kéub 

paliggabh refer mene ea ecad orm of astronomy . a <i eee 

1 In the Berlin of the Nandi this passure is omitted in the text, though it is explained by the echo 

13 Seo above p. 275; socord. to Abhayadiva, however :—ta éva oA "jivikia trairiéiles Sncauin ce Raa ypadred 
schol. on the Nandi, which is identiesl:—ta (ya Godilapravartitd Ajivikih plshandinag trairléiki uchyarnte—the 
trairiéiké are the same as the adherents of Gosfin! In § 6 of the Thérival of the Kalpasittra Chhalon, the founder 
of the sisth echiam, is utated to have been the scholar of Mahdgiri, who was the successor of Thilabhadda (Vira 215, 
of. p. $48), and is placed about £00 years earlier than Vira 544, These are discrepancies not easily overcome. The 
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after Virw;! and this name is perhaps attested by epigraphic testimony of the time of Gitami- 
putra Sitakarsi. If we suppose that the reading Térasiki, proposed by Babler (Archmolog. 
Survey of West. India, 1882, p. 104) for the inscription Nasik No. 11*, is conclusive, it is 
not improbable that it refers to the Térisiyas quoted above. Bihler, it must be confessed, has 
adopted anofher explanation of the name in his Survey. 

The explanations of the acholiasts have as yet not assisted me in the endeavour to discover 
what is referred to by the four nayns,™ &c, [352] It is a significant fact that the twelfth niga, 
according to the above statements, treated not merely of the proper but also of heterodox 
doctrines, or, as the case may be, of hermeneatie methods; and the title of this alga seems to 
refer to this peculiarity in its contents, which was probably of great moment in determining the 
fate of the last of the aigas. See pp. 248, 342. 

The suttit are cited as constitating the second part of the dinhiréa. In all there 
are 88 sattii, a number ascribed! to the second part in afya 4, a5. In reality, however, there are 
but 22, beginning with ujjuya (ujjusua N; rijuka), but conceived as divided into four parts. 
The proper orthodox (sasemaya) doctrines and the heterodox views are represented as being 
equally sathoritative. The former are divided into two different forms which are also repre- 
sented by the Ajiviya (Gésilakapravartitapishanda Abh.), or t@risiya, The 22 names are not 
explained by the scholin, They refer!’ the name sifra to the explanation of the meaning of the 
purvas, and consider this as well as the first part as an introduction te the third part of the 
ditthivia which follows. 


(353) The third part is composed of puvva gat, plirvagatam, i.v.!§ the 14 oforvies. thick 
the tirthakara (Mahavira) himself is said to have imparted to his scholars, the ganadharas—see 
above p, 216, 217—who then composed the aiiyas(achiridikam). Besides this explanation which 
represents the pérvas as older and earlier doctrines anticipating the aigas, there is another which 
ia possible. If oar second conjecture is correct, we should have to understand by the pirvas 
that preliminary knowledge necessary to the comprehension of the doctrine. The titles of the 
14 pirras! quoted here in the text and enumerated before in § 14 are explained singly in the 
scholia, and the number of their padas is stated. The enormons size of these ficur ieatiy 





further explanation of the name trairfdika in the schol. on N. ia :—té sarvarh vastu trayitmakem ichharnti, tad rathd: 
jivo "jive jlvijlvai cha, kd "Wik likd-lokad cha, eat geet sad-sent: neyachitnt) yim droary!etiken paryilyiwtileash 
ubhayistikarh cha; tetas tribbi(d) rédibhid charatatl ‘ti trairisikis, tanmaténa sapti ‘pi parikarm! gi wchyubté, It 
is worthy of note that the triad form ascribed to the Trairidikas is made nse of — cf. p. 264 — in wily 4, where the 
sintoment of the contents of afgas 2 — 6 is given, and in fact with the citation of two of the examplos quoted bere. 
Acoord. to the schol, on Kalpas, cf. Jacobi, p. 119, the Vait¢shikadarmnam took its rise from the Térisiyas. 

4 CL doaly. 8, a7: hit (#bhir naigamidibhir nayaih) ditthirét pardvand suttaatthakabani ya, 

13 nayth eapta naigamiidayah, naigamd dridhi, siminyagrib! videshagri-hi cha, tatri “dyoh saingrabé dvitiyas ta 
suivyarahiré pravishtab, tat} dvag suhgrbaryarahiran, pijastitrad chai’ kab dabdidayas cha trayd "py élea éra 
nayal kalpat!', tata down chatchra éva omyih, ttait chaturbhir nayair idyini shat patikarmini ayesumayavakta- 
vyatayA chirutyarict® ; on this see Sildtka on aya 1, |, 8, shove p. F475, 

M The ujjusuya and the paripayiparipayath are stated to be the first two in theseries, As regards other nitenae 
reference is made to the Nanaland not to the independent treatment of the subject further on in nage See 
above p. 234. 

 Sarrasya plirvagatasitrirthnsye atichanst sitrigi, toni cha carvadravyinfs: sarvaparyiyindsn earvans . 
sarvabbangavikalpinim prakidakini dvdvitéatih prajnaptici, totha rijusitram iti idj. ~— 7H ayemaing 

Of. Schol, Hém. 245: plrranim gatemn: jninam aamio pirvagatam. The anonymous atithor of the Vichirs 
mritasatngraha which contains in 25 vichiras a grouping of siddhinta passages, {lipakus, states that the plrvaguie- 
drutadbarss were called vichakay, or, accord. to the Nandivpitti, cited by him, but which I havenot seen, three other 
names vidi ya khamisamane diviyart viyage tti (gatth’ i pavvagayammi tu sotté Mi eaddd pauttmbti, Qen ihe 
Vichirimyitasatngraba be identical with the Siddbintalipakiddbira of Kulamairlana, Saihv. 1409 — 5 cited in 
EL. 255? 

1 ‘They agree in general with those in Hém. M7, M3. The explanation is likewise identical; nee the schol. 
ibid. The number of padas is tha same as that stated in the introduction to the Ka!pintarcdchyini. In this work 
the number of vasti (fartu) of each pirra ia said to increase from lon by geometrical progression (8192 in. the 
case Of pirva 14), Here however in the tert itself — see p. 366 — wo find entirely different figures which are quite 
credible. The figures in the case of 1. 3.7.10 vary somewhat in the enumeration of the pérvasin Némichandrs's 
pravachanasiroddhira § 92, v. 719—S. way 
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exceeds asa rule that which the scholiasts—see above: p. 283—state to be the number of the 
padas of the aiyas, each one of which was said to contain twice the number of padas of the 
preceding. 

The names of the Parvas [354] are as follows :— | 

1. uppayapnvvam,” utpidapirvam; 10 vastn and 4 chiliya vasta; Eki padakotl, 10 
millions. | 

2, aggtniyam (A B C), agg@-anlyam N (aggiulyam Nep., according to Leumann) ; agnni- 
yam Abb! and agriyanlyai Schol. on Nj 14 vastu (so also in 9. 14) and 12 chiliyn vasta; 
shanuavatily padulakelal (V,G00,000), A direct citation from this is found in. deagy, 10, 427 
and in Malayayiri on apdaya + (agriyaylyakhyd dvitiyapdevé karmaprakriti prabliyité bamdbavi- 
dhiné sthitiundhidhikisé chatvari anaydyadvirinl ..). Au anonymous avachtin ou Chandra- 
muhattara’s saptatika (ma, or, fol, 690) calls this work,an excerpt from the deffhivdu, especially 
from the fourth pribhritam (karmaprakritinimam) of the fifth eurta of the second parva 
(“agriyaniya”’), In the Vichirimpitasamhgralha we find the following iuterestiny statement 
taken from the * Newliepitti' :— Sivndarma-Sdryadibbir aged ‘ulyidipirvébhyah saouddhyioi 
datakadi-karmagraiithih, There actually [355] exists a siddhap@hudam in 12) githis, whichis 
characterized as having taken its rise from the uyyéniyapueca; seo p. SOL. 

8. viriyam, viryapravidam™; 8 vastu and § chiiliya vast; tasya ‘pi (!) saptatih padosnha- 
srini Abh., but in the schol. on N: 78 padalakshih 7,200,00U.—Uitation from this in Naribliadra 
on Aragy. 10, 3 (see p. 354, note 4). 

4, atthinatthippaviyam, astinistipravidam®; 18 ruslu (also according to § 18) and 10 
ehiliya v.; 60 padalakshih, 6 millions,—Citation os abore. 

5, nduappaviayam,™ jninapravidam ; 12 vastus; Cha padakitl ékapadémi (Abh., pad@nai 
‘kéna nyfind schol. on N), ie, 9,990,009 (!); Malayagiri on N has, according to Leumann, 
10,000,006, 

6. sachchappavayam, satyapravidam™ ; 2 vastus, tka padakoti skadbhir adhika, 10,000,006 
(!) O60 Malay, according to Leumann. 

7. ayappaviiyam dtmapravidam=s: 16 vastus (also according to § 16) ; 26 padakétayah, 260 
millions, Leumann says that a passage, which caused the second. schism, is found in the schol. 
on aaju 3, 7 (see above, p. 275). Uitarayh. 3, o Acady, 8, os 


ee 





 sarvadravy! nis paryavinkth (! paryayinin) cho ‘tpidabbivam migikyitya prajnipand Abb., sarvadravy<- 
gin utpidam adhikritya prardpapa N. 

1 tatré ‘pi aarréabdth dravyindsh paryavdndcd (!) jlvaviséshinéeh chi 'grath parimApam varpyate ity agréylyam, 
Abh.; agra pariminay tasyi ‘yanam parichbédas, tasmai hbitam agrayaplyat aarvadravyddiparimasakéri 
Schol. on N. 

22 ‘The Schol. on Hém. aud Kalpintarvichyfni has the same. 

2 yogi niammi jal Divdyana jattha éga tatthe saya | jatthe sayara tatth$ "go hammal v4 bhuinja? vd vi | 
Haribbadra says: jabi agrinipié (!) virié atthinatthipaviyapavvé yo plight: jatthé "ot Divdyan) bhochjei tattha 
Diviyanasaymh bhornjal, jattha Diviyanowyaom bhurhjai tatthe (go Divdyaph bhuthjal; @varh hommai. Accoriing 
to this the similar possag: should be found aleo in pavvas J and 4. See the remarks on Ambala in Aup. § 59; 
Ambads is. mentioned ibid. § 74 together with Divéyana. 

4 padsikadidé padasamadéydpachirit sakermtaraclim jivinim ajlvingia cha viryar: pravadat! ti viryaprasddam 
Echol. on N. 

3 yat lik? dharmdstikAyidi vaste esti yach cha nA ‘sti kharasrinyridli tat pravadati ‘ty astin® “dam, Echol. on N. 
yal Wiké path’ vi pA (del.?) ‘sti athavd syidviddbhipriyatas tad éva mA ‘atl ‘ty @varh pravadatl ‘ti, Abb. The 
byddvfda, which the Brihmina consider to bea distinguishing mark of the Jains, comes here for once into prominence. 

 matijninilibbtdabbinamah saprapabcharh vadat] "ti Schol. on Nj; matijninédipain ; uchakasya bhelasya 
praripapAé Abb. | 

7 satyarh sakyam yachsonm cha, tat prakarah(ga vadati, Schol. on N ; tad yatro sabhidam apratipak-hah cha 
vargyaté Abh. | 

™ Gtmlsaia jivam an‘kadh’ nayamatabhidéna yat pravadati, Schol. on i. 
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[356] 8. kammappavayam, karmapravidam™ ; 30 vastus; ékA padakdti 80 padasahasriini, 
10,080,000 (1). A passage from this, which cansed the Abaddhid or Gotthimibila to 
inaugurate the seventh schism is found in the extract just quoted, and in Haribhadra on Avady., 
8, «9, where he remarks: atthamé kammappaviyapuvvé kammam parivimti upon the following 
passage of the text: Gitthimihila navamatthamésu puchchha ya Vimjhassa. | 

9, pachchakkbanappaviyam,® pratyakhyinapravidam; 20° tastue (also in § 20) ; & 
padalnkshih, 6,400,000. For this pircam we have quite a number of references, The above 
cited passage of Arasy. 8, 2-1 and Haribhadra’s scholion seem to prove that the Abaddhia stood 
in some relation to the ninth pfirva.! The statement is frequently made that the kalpasifram, 
which forms the eighth addyayanam of the dasiérutaskandha, and the fourth chhédasttra, was 
“ nddhrita” by Sri Bhadrabihosvamin from the ninth pirva. Thus, forexample in the introdoc- 
tion [357] to the Kalpintervichyani? This appears to me to rest upon a nisunderstanding 
(as will be developed further on) of the statement that is frequently met with elsewhere, e.g., 
in Dharmaghéisha in the Rishimandalasttra v, 167 (see Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 11, 12), to the effect 
that Bhadr, extracted daza® kapparvavahdrd from the 9th puvva. By these are meant the 
chiédaviitras 8—5, and by kappa, not the Aalpasifram, but the fifth chhédastiram is implied. 
Haribhadra, too, on Avaty.6, ss characterizes the ninth piirvam in general as chhélasdira 
lakshanam and ezpecially the twentieth prébiritaih (by name oghapr.), the third rastu (by 
name fichira) as the source of the éyhaniryukti treating of the oghard@machdri, He says that the 
ighaniryukti is nirvyédhd therefrom. In on avachiiri (composed™ A.D. 1383) on Dronichirya's 
vriffti of the dghaniryubti, the chiédanifras, especially kalpa and vyavahdra, are referred to the 
same source, See also the scholiast on UHarajjh. 26, 

10, vijjinappaviyam, vidyinupravidam™ ; 15 vastus (also in § 15); éki padakétih dada. 
cha padasahasrini (dada cha p. omitted in N) 10,010,000. The cause of the formation of the 
fourth schism is a passage from this purya, cited in the passages quoted on pulled Fy oe 
Av. 8, »: [358] néunid “nuppavié, on which Haribhadra says: anupravidapirvé néopiyath 
vachham [vatthu?) paghati). Leumann compares the 9 néuniya vatthus in aiga 3, », 

11. avathjham, avatdhyam"; kalyinam Hém., abandhyam iti wi Schol.: 19 rastus; 26 
padakitayah, 260 millions. 

12. piniuth, priniyus;? prinivayam (!) Hém.; 13 vastus (ef. § 13): 1 padakéti 56 
padasatasahasrigi, 15,600,000. 











* karma jnioiverantyfdikam ashtaprakirach, tat prakarebine prakritisthity-anubbidga-praddéddibbir bhidaih 

* tatra sarvapratyikhydnasvaripam vargyate, Abb., in the Schol. on N merely: atri'pi padsiked(éé padasas 
muodiyipachirit. 

"The tort roads putthd jahl nbaddbd | kashovipais kuthond mamennéi | évath puftharh abaddhars | jivd 
kammarh samanni{ || 90 || pachchakkharath efars | apariminéna bid kayavvach | jésis to partmiinach | ‘tari 
daithurh (dutham BH) Aeash bid || 91 || Haribh. has: pratyikhydnodh éréyah aparimknéns kilivadhin vihdya 
kartaryarh, — jach tases avasteam faramepuvvessas tath sammattare ; tatd ai abhinives! na Pisamittasaydaan chéva 
corktine bhanai — Pisamitho’s name is elsewhere brought into connection with the fourth ackiim. See achol. un, 
up. 1, below p. 331. This name occurs frequently in the legends of tho Brahmins acd Boddbists. 

This is the chief passage, which contains the statements in reference to the piirvas. 

3 Dasa is not to be connected with kappa, as is assumed by Jacobi (The ten kalpay), but denotes. the daahd, 
the fourth chhfdashtram itself, a part of which oxisia to-day under the title of ths kalpasdteam. 

* navamaptrvishtarvarti tritlyash simichirivasty esti, tatrd ‘pi vifidatitamit pribhritat sidhvanugrahirthath 
Bhadrabibuavimind nirvyfdhd. The following fact speaka decisively against Bh.as author of the éghan, In 
¥. 1 not only aro the chaiiddasspuvrins praised, to which he himeolf belongs, bat also the dasaparvina which rekch 
to Vajra; consequently the existing text must have been composed at 4 period considerably posterior to Vajra. 

™ tatrA ‘nékavidyiitidayA varpitéh, Abh., vidya anékatiéayassrnpannd finukGly@na siddhiprakarahéna vadat!'ti, 
Schol on N, On wlititayutva in connection with vidyd, ef. p. P51n. 

™ varhdhyac nima nibphalasi, avathdhyam saphalam ity a., tatra hi asrvi jninatapahsnthyamayigih dubha- 
plalind ce rh sae sty cha as hrc adubhaphald varnyathte, Abh. 

Moh pakenoe ak Tp mdnasidini valiini 3, ochvikew-j(b)dvded 1, byod cha. {ini 9 , i 
ae Sa ar \biévded 1, dyad cha, tini yates varpyamte tad 
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13. kiriyivisilam, kriya(bhih) vidilam™ ; 30 eastus; 9 padakitayal, 90 millions. 

14. ldgavimhdusirath (without ldga in § 14), vithdor iva siram >" 25 vastes (also in § 25); 
ardhatrayédaga(sirdha’ N) padakotayah |26 (135 N) millions, This piream is often mentioned 
as the conclusion of the aiyas or of the eyandna. See above-p, 245, 346. 

It is now perfectly clear that the number of padas which has been handed down to u< 
is purely a matter of fiction. The ‘act figures in the case of 5 and 6 are simply amusing, 
It is easy to revel in details, when ti fancy is the only controlling agent. 7 

Tho enumeration of the names in the text is followed by detailed stntements in reference 
to the number of each of the watfAus, [359] raster and of Giyas, or shala-petthius, i.e, sections 
into whieh each of the 14 puvras are divided. These numbers, in all 225 vatthus (ndfee.) and 
$4 ehdlar., are also mentioned in three Ldrikds, whieh have been inserted; and each of whieh 
hae been quoted in its proper place. 

Tho fourth part is called anuyéya; Hem. calls it piredunycgu™ and places it (cf. p. d4¥) in 
the third position, the pirragatem oczupying, according to him, thefonrth place, A contents of 
historical character is ascribed to this fourth part. The auuy ya! is divided inty two sections 
(1) into the milaprathandanyéga, treating of the root (oF the tree of the sacr¢| doctrine), or, 
uccording tothe scholiasts, of the firthakaras,*? i.e., the history of the hogtuning, of the preliminary 
birth, of the existence and of the finol completion ofthe bhaganniltinm anchontinamk ; and (2: 
inte the gandikdauytya, t«., the doctrine of the little knots,” single Knotted) pointe, members, 
spronts,“# of the sacred doctrine, 1-¢., the history of the numerous figures of thé Jaina hagiology 
which are stated to be — [30] Aulakera, trthakara, qunedhara, chakbatiara, Dasira," 
Baladéva, Visudéva. The history of Harivatia is ndded to this group and, strangely enough, 
that of Bhadrabihu himself, whom tradition represents to be the last teacher of the diftiivaa! 
Other “knots "are finally added, wiz. tavokammagandika, chittathtara(chitrittara)gamdika, 
dsappigi? and ussappigi’, and also all sorts of stories illustrating the way how beings become 
gods, men, animals or bell-beings. 

Abhayadéva is anfortunately very bricf here, and to add to our difficulties the MS. is full 
of corruptions. Abh. refers especially to a Nanditika,“* composed probably in Prékrit, which 
is, however, not the same as the commentary on N, which I have before me. This too, is very 
brief and presumably contains a direct citation from one of the sections which belong here. 
See below p. 368 on chittamtarag. 

The fifth part is composed of the chilliyis — additions, which were referred to p. 058 in 
the discussion on part 3 to which they belong. They belong however to the first four purvas 
alone. According to the schol. (and also to the schol. on Hem. 246) by these chilliyas we are to 
understand cfla-like (i.e, like excrescences) paddhatis, which embrace that which was not 


ce ee ee 
 kriyabhih sachyamakeiyidibhib visdlamh, schol. on Nj tatra kAyikyidayah kriylh eabhidih sarnyamakriyi- 
chbfdAbichhunda?jkriyividhindni cha vargyant®, Abb. (Malay. has according to Leumann: sathyamakriyh- 
chharmdakriyadaya? cha). 

[ike jagati érutalike vi "ksharasy4 "pari vithdur iva edtarn, sarvikeharasarhnipitalabdbih(tatvit, schol. on N. 

oo bas chullavatthni, which is explained by the echol. by kahollavastini, wherens chili is explained by 
éikbaram ! Abh. understands here, as in cfga 1, chdd4-to be secondary additions. Seo p. 360m. 

«1 ef. Wilson Sel, W. 1, 205, pérednuyfga on the doctrines and practices of the Tirthankaras bofore attaining 
perfection, — purragata on the same after perfection (!). 

an anuydgab, siitrazya nijénf ‘bhidhéyéna sirdham anu(ripab?) amhbamdbab ity a Abh. 

‘6 jkuhy-Adindm pdrvAparaparvaparichinnd madhyabhigd garjikd, gathdike ‘va gardika, . Mcirthidhikdrd, 
gratnthapaddhatis tasyi anuydgah, ecbol. on N; thai ‘kavaktay, tirthadhikirinugutivikyd (tardicyab Ff) 


“ Seo Pet. Dict. « v. dadirha, attribute of every Buddha. 

@ Doubtless that of Haribhadra is meant. S00 echol. on Ganadharasirdhatate v. §5. This, too, is indicative of 
the fact (see p. 284, 352) that the Nandi ja strictly the proper place for that entire treatment of the 12 afgas, which 
ister on found « home within the fourth anga. See p. 349, 38. 
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treated of in all the four preceding’ parts of the drishtivéda. [361] The text, however, takea 


pains te limit them to the tirst four purras.. 

In the final remarks in reference to the complete extent of the difthicda, the following 
parte are ascribed to it, — 1 enyakkhandha, 14 purras, samkheyya “compatnble * (perhaps 
“innumerable,”’ see above, p. 281) vatthw and chila(ehulla N)vattha, and pihuda (prabArita), 
pibudapahada, pihodiyé and pihudiyapihadiya, to which the same epithet is attached. The 
pyosihassa,*” akkhara, dc. are characterized by the same epithet, i ¢., somkheyyna, | | 

Though the scholia fail to explain further the words pdiuda, &c., they manifestly signify 
the same as chapter, paragraph, ec. and are actually so osed®® in upingas 5, 7+ and in aiiga lu 
(see p. 338), the word pdhuda is used in connection with the 14 puvves. Iu the Anuydgadvira- 
sitra (end of the pamina section), the di/fhicda is said to le computed according to pahoda, 
paliudia, pahudapdhudii, and according to voftiuv. This method of counting is said ‘in thas: 
AnuyOgadvirasiltra to be similar to the division of the kalra awa, ie., into uddésaga, ajjhayana, 
vuakkathdha, aiga, which is there contrasted with the difthieda, Vatthu appears in up. Gas the 
name of the sections of up. 5 and 7, in which it no longer oceurs in this signification, 

If we now cast a glance at the entire ficld of information which we possess in regurd. ty 
(362) the twelfth anga, it is manifest that, though this aia had a genuine existence, neverthelexa 
the information at our command produces an impression of less weight than that concerning tle 
previous elgyen migaa. In the case of the latter we possess the texts themselves as & means nf 
verification, bat in the case of the twelfth aiiga there is no such help upon which we can rely. | 

These statements, and especially those in reference to the 14 pyirvas, are, however, nut 
purely fictitiong. This is clear from the citations adduced above in our consideration of each, 
and eapeciaily of 2—4, 7—10, and from traditions in reference either to the extracts from them 
or to their relations to the origin of some of the seven schisms. Another proof of the validity uf 
these statements lies in the fact that the number of the vatthus, widwydpadini and suttdni, cor. 
tained in the difthte., which is mentioned in anga 4 §§ 13— 16. 18, 20, 25. 46 and 88 is in direct 
agreement with the later statement of contents. Finally the name paéhuda in giga 10 a" i 
18 direct connection with the 14 purrar. At the period of the Avaiyukusiitra, especial] iP 
that of the Anuyégadvirasiitra these texts must still have existed, and perhaps rie the 
time of the older commentaries (cf. e.g., p. 347n.), if the statements of the latter are not bt 
reproductions of old traditions. See p. 225. » 


The statement of the contents of aiga 12 ia found in anga 4, or Nandi (N), and is as 


jollowa :— 


Sé kim tam ditthivae? ditthiviée path savvabhivaparivanayi® fighavij jatnti,®? 

5. ae oe ws ‘ 7 i = ae oe —! 1,8 eé kam. 
parchavibd parh[ 33 )(nntte), tam: parikammath® sottaith puryvagayar aguydgd" ehiliva nati 
sith tam parikammé? 2 sattavihé path, tat: siddha™séniyaparikammé,*? mannasast® conae asi 6a 
uggahondsé”,"" nvasampajanisé”," vippajahagasé’, chuyichuyast®; — gé kit tath siddhags°* , 


; ; z a 
7 tha drishtivade parikorma-sdtra-pirvagati-‘naydgiktinuktirthasumerahspaddhas , 
thapaddh. N Schol.) bili. avdhateyoh (suhgraheperd gray 
“4 The number of eaffhe and chalar. for the ld purra at least, was shor : 
exactness in the text iteclf. shortly before (ef. p. 359) stated with 
‘* See nbore for the fabolons ucconnts of the echolia. 
® The name pAbmda ix found in tho SiddhapadchAdiki of DivéndrasGri in 50 gdthde | 
that he bas taken hia material sirisiddhapdhwlds. Seo abore p. S64 eihs, The author, 
@ ABC, "mmf N. | 
4 ABO, *gué Nr when I henceforth cite N alone, ABU ngroo, 
ry BC, "opt A, sig N. | * siddhi AN. 


in ¥. 1, aye 


a BO, poithasi* AN. * BC, he At | 
"pA BC, “pa AN, - cous A, gilin N. 
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2 vhoddasavihd pannatté, tam jahi: minyipayini™ égatthiyapayaith padi} atthapayagi™ 
‘igasapayayi™ kéubhiyam pisibaddham égaganpath dagnnam tiganam kéubhiya®-padiganhi™ 
sotithirapadiggahé? naindavattam siddhivattaim, 6 "that siddbasé?; —s kizh tath magnssnsd*! 
3 choddasavibd pai, tath: fdid chéve minyipayadinh® jdea nathdivattam ninnussa vation’ se 
‘trata manussasd’o — avasdadnis partkanmain padhiiydin ckidvasacihdm™ pear; — ichel 
--35.4] cyaith’2 atta parikammiisi, cha’? sasamaiyigi satta ajiviydni, chha chaukkanaiy iyi” sats 
tarasiyani,”® dvim, éva™ sapuyvararcgaih satta parikammaim tesiith bhavatuti 'ti-m-akkhiysim; se 
‘ttath’ parikammiani ; — se kith tath suttiith ? suttiim’? atthisil bhavathtt ‘ti-m-akkhiyatim,™ 
tain 7? ujugaia,® pariyayiparigayam, bahubbaingiyara, vinayapavvatiyam,) apaintarath,” paran 
parath, simégath,*! samjabatm,* bhinnar, ahayviyat, sdvatthiyan,®? ghathtom, natndivattam, 
hahulam, putthaputtham, viydyattam," evambhdyam, duyavattam, vattamiguppayam,*" 
camabhirddhara,? savvatébhaddatm," payisath dupadiggaham, ichch-Giyaim biyisam ssuttdim 
chhinnachéyagaiyayi™ sasama[365}ayasuttaparivadis ;ichch-diydim’ bayisars suttim achhin- 
nachhéyagaiyapi™  ajiviyasuttaparividié ; ichch-Giyaita’* biivisath suttairh  tika"”nayagi™ 





eer ne Se a 





“gg AN. | eT BC, saineé’hd AN. 

© winydih pa? BC, minyap, A, mingip. N. 9 AN, “staldhah BO, menkly. 

7 In M this § is differently anderstood, since all the 14 names are again morated, and, in fact, just ss abore 
with tha sume varintions:—miugi', pijhd after wtthdipayiica, dmiaa® (sio!), ktubbdyappaj ‘oy rica 
patiggahs. ppadiggah? 


1) [t follows from thie ckkfrasavihiol that the reading of N, which gives pijhd after atthipayinh, is correct ; 
otherwise there would be twelve species, not eleven. N consequently has preserved the original form of the text. 
N is also moro czact in another point ;— From the text we conjecture merely that the last member of cach of the 
coven series (after nuindévattun) begins in each case with tho fret part of the name of the series. In 8, however, 
where ns in the caso of mapussast* ond in all the foil. etrics, the enumeration of the 14 membors is in each cass 
complete, the readings being the same aa heretofore, the last member of cach always-rarying, or it is expressly 
called putthivattam, Ogidbivattars, nrasapaijanivattiuh, vippajahanivattam, chudchuavattan, Further on N 
has frequently, sometimes in agreement with A, the better reading. Some omissions are dae to the incorrectnes 
of the Berlin MS, 

72 @yitith BO, Hyihh AN. 

73 ghha a. a, Aj. omitted in N; the schol. however saya: (ttshitias cha anptinin pari(karmapl)m idyini (Abb. 
has: shat idimini parikarmdini) sha} svasamayaraktavyatinugatinl svasiddhi:htoprakidakial ‘ty o., ye tn Gosdlapra- 

© gaydicn Nj fdy4ni shot chaturnayopitini, schol. on N- 

8 “shim Ny; trairdtkani, trairatikamatam avalachsya sap parikarmigi trividhanayachihtay4 chimtyanté, 
athol. on MN. 

T@ [nstend of (vim éva to akkhfyiith N hos merely nayiith parikammé. 

7? Instead of wu” to akkhayStich N has suttdihs vivieth path. 






* BC, akkbfyam A. 7 A omits. # BC, ujjiyad A, ujjasmat N. 
"1 C, pachch? B; vijayavirayarm A, vijayachariymh N. 

3 ra BO. @ DON, sim” A. “ -b4 B, simply jihan A. 

= BC, cc A, Gyachchiyash N. * shiva’ N.  inerely putthasin A. 

“ eyacheham N. “ "payam A. * rojdhars N. 

ot BC, eavvid* N, savvaid A. "2 AC, pannilandh BN. 


na tishim Adyadlikipksha ayiit; : (yan nayabhi") paraspa aks 
yah sitran eGtribtartpe saba "chhinnam arthatah sa:nbarndham abbipraiti, es achhinnachhidanayal, yathi: 





rpy étath Aika, vam anyomyn(ia) dvavicéati(h) adtragi akshararachinim wihikritya parasparash vibhaktiny apy 
dvittyadayt arthass:hvacdham aplishye sdpékshini, schol. on N, 
* AN, Mii BC. si onnyhith BC. 
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terisiya™suttaparivadi:; ichchtiydim bivisam chaitkkanaiyini!® sasamayasuttaparivadié ; évim 
eva sapuvvivartnam? atthasii? suttiim’ bhavamti ‘tti®-m-akkhayam® ; se ‘ttam suttiim, 


Sé kith tath puvvagaé ?? povvagaé choddasavihis pam, tain: uppiyapuvram, agetpiyam,” 
viriyam, atthinatthippaviyat, nigappavdyatm, eachchappaviyam, iyapp., kammapp., pachchak- 
khinapp.,!” vijjinuppaviyam, avamjham, pagiom," kiriyévisilam, Meabimdusirath ; — uppiya- 
[366] puvvassa nati! dasa vatthd chattiri chiliya yatthd parh®, agoeoiyassa’™ nam puvwases 
choddasa y, biirasa!® chiiliya! y, pam, viriyapuvvassa atthe vy. attha chiliya™ y. p., atthinatthi- 
pavdyassa’® atthirasa v. dasa chilliya'® v. p, ninappavayassa nati pouvvassa biirasa v. p., sachchs- 
ppavayassa nam p. dé vy, p, fyapp. usm p. sdlasa y, p,kammapp. nat p. tlsath v, p,, 
pachchakkhiipassa path p, visu v. p., vijjinupp. pati p. pannarasa y, p., avathjhassa gath p. barasn 
¥. Pp, paniussa nam p. térasa v. p. kiriyavisilassa nam p. tisam v. P+» l0gavitndusirassa path p. 
panavisam v. pam; dasa choddas’ aithn atthiirastva (°sa N) hdrasa duvé ya vatthni® | siloca 
fish visi pannarasa aguppaviyammi || birasa ékkirasamé birasamé tdrasé ‘va vatthtni | thea 
puna térasam’ choddasamé"™ pannavisd o || chattiri duvalasa atthe chéva dasa chéva chila® 
vatthdni | dillina chatinhat stsipam chiliyé na "tthi ||; se 'ttath parvagayam,2! 


36 kim tath anuydgé P™ a°e@ duvihé p., tam: mila"padhaminuydgé ya gundiyanuydge ya; 
Sé kim tata milapa’gé ? ettha™ nath prabathtinam bhagavamtinath pavvabhavae divaligagu- 
mandim** iui? chavaniim™ jamma[367|nAgi yaabhistyA rayavarasirié® siyia* pavvajjao™ tava 
ya bhatt4™ kévalaniguppiyi™ titthappavattanigi ya, samghayanam,™* satthinam uchchattam 
jum™ rvannavibligd,3 sisi cand? ganaharh ya, ajji pavnttinid,™* satghassa chniivihassa jath cha 
ve parimapat, jita““mapapajjara’ ohigini# sammattasuyaninind ya yadii anuttoragat? ya‘ 
uttaravéuvvind ya maonind jattiyd 2 siddhi, siddhapahiM jaha désid jachchiram kalam, 
paivagad" ya jd jahim jattiyaim bhattiim chhéyaitta? amtagale? muonivaruttamé™! tamarad- 
ghavippamukké™ siddhipaham™ aunttarath cha patté.™ &€& anné ya évam-ii bhava mélaM- 
padhamanudgé kahiyA Aghavijjamti®? pannavi’ pardvi®: se "ttath milapadhamanuyig' ; —'sh 


9 stich A. i *yhith NM, nayhini A. 1 N adds enttdish. 
* pirviparasamudtyaripége sarrasamkhyayi, schol. on N. 

5 "att! B, “wttd C, “ali A, * eal N. "ni A. 

B titi A, ti b, bhevatitt BC. t "Ty Minis BC, *iy kn A, “iyauh N. 


* Seo Abhayadéva’s scholion, above, p. 216. The anonym, echol, on Nand! haa the foll. ihe tirthakaras thrths- 
Pravartanakil’ ganadhorin adhikritya pirrach porvagatasdtrirthardn bhdshaté, tatah pirvigy uchyahts ; ganadhard 


* chafidd’ N. * ABO, aggtantyac: N, aggint* NW mp. (accord. to Loumann). 

BC, *auppariyan A, kkhinamn N. BC, pinde A, pled’ N. 

73 NS adds porvaga. 8 cholla* N. M "pines, N. 

M doviinsa N, M *yapovrasss MN. 7 dfnni N, 

™ milaratthinam N. 1 AN, chalida’ BC. @ challa’ N, 

7 gal A; of ‘binth p. omitted in NM. 3 BO, igi N, ogt A; and so throughout. 

= Ni. omits, 4 ABC, mie? §. 

™ arhatich bhagarathe) eamyaktrabharAd frabhya pirrabhardh, déralikagamandni, téshu plirvabbaréshu chil "yuh, 


dtvaliktbbyad chyavanath, tirthakarabharatvénd "tpidas, tat janmini, tatnh dailardia surdearuir vidbfyaménd abbish/' kh 
itg-adi piithasiddham yaran Mga riacac ; iba survatrh ‘PY Oplichtarale vartibbyd vadvynb (rab* ?) pratiniyataikdrthddhi- 


kdras, tat’ vahuvachanarh : sebol. on N. . 
mi KA, *plini BC. Lad K, fim A, ig BC. = Hi, ebayantni i BC, eh; i] A. 
# N, rtd BO, via A. (N xp, breaks off, Lonmann anys, at abhistyA nnd is merely prithemabbigsy 
™ SN omits. | | " Bi, yjéto BC, jjda A. | ABO, ugri N. 
™ A, ppayatd BC, ppiyho N. M sangha" to ribhigd omitted in N. 
M £6 A. | ™ vanaribhin A. n ABN, gan! C. 
8, gin ABC. shri ABC, cha N. * jind BC. 
“ vi N. | "* nlni N ; hindni to siddhd omitted ig A. 
«2 BC, paral W. “4 "pala N. “) uit. yam, in N alone. 
a bd to killers in M alone. 4M, piltoragats BC, A. 
AN, jet” BC. * ABC, chhitta N. “ , *ae 0, aah a. 
"ON, “mb ABC, "NX, kel ABC, " BC, sidhe A, mukkhasobarn, 
“4 N, pattd ABO. ® idl A. i waa 


é¢ A omite 
feb. p. p. omitted in N, 
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kith tath guindiyinuydgé ? 2 anégavihé pannatté, tam johai™: kulagaragamdiyid™ titthayarng. 
ganadharag.” chakknharag.” Dasirag- Baladévag. Visudévag. Harivatnsag Bhaddabihug. 
[368] tavékammag. chittamtarag.™ dsappinig. ussappinig.* amaranaratiriyaniraya™® gati” 
gamana viviha pariyattagignyégé,4 évam-adiyad™ gatigamliyas’ aghsvijjamti panna”! parii®” ; 
sé "ttath garbdiydinny Ope. 

84 kits tah chiliyad P7 jan nam" AjllAnam chatinhath puvviinam chiliyad, sésiin puvvaim 
achiliyaim™; se "ttam chiliyad. 


At the conclusion of this review of the 12 aigas, 1 present the apostrophe to eternity, 
which is given in afga 4 and in Nandi, in entire agreement with each other, at the close of their 
statement of the contents of the ahga, With all the unwavering firmness of this apostrophe 
it looks like # protest against all who might either doubt or attempt to undermine ite validity 
(see p. 293) :— 


Tehch éiyaih duvilasathyat ganipidagath altté? kilé apart jivA Apié™ virabittii chioram- 
tasamsirakathtaram avapariyattimen ; icheh diyam dn° ga” padappanné [369] kalé (dvs) 
anupariyattiiati ; — ichch Giyain du? ga? anligad Ald (bie) anupariyatfissatti; — ichoh Ciyat 
dn® ga® atité kaléa. j, apad arabitta chi vitivatimsn,®! . . viivaimti, . , viivaissamti; — icheh 
#ynth du? ga? na kayi na asi, na kayi na tthi, na kaydi na bhavissai, bhuvim® cha bhayamti 
ya™ bhavissamnti ya,** dhuvé niaé™ sisnd akkhaé? avvaé™ avalthié® nichché ;* s@ johi nimaé 
patica atthikiya na kayii na isi no kaya na tthi na kayii oo bhavissamti,” bhavinh cha bharamti 
ya bhavissarmti ya dhava nitiya® jdya nichchi, évam éva du” ga’ na kay@i na asi (is) nichche ; 
— ettha™ nat du® gé ga° gé anatita bhivd a. abbiva, a, héd a, ahéd, a. kirapa a. akiraph, a, 
jiva a. ajivé, a. bhavasiddhiyi a. abhavasiddhbiya, a. siddhé a, asiddha Aghavijjamti part? panna” 
damsi? nidamai® uvadathsi,” éyam du° gam ga” gam. 

Before I proceed further I should like to state that beside the Vidhiprapi of Jinaprabha 
(A.D. 1307) (see above p. 223) in the meantime two othersaiméacharl texts, unfortunately 
anonymous, have come to my knowledge. They are both written in Préknit with an occasional 
intermingling of Sanskrit, and are in agreement throughout with the statements in the Vidhip, 
which they antedute, The first of these texts, 4yAravihi, in 21 diira, contains in ita tenth daraw, 
jigavihi, not merely the enumeration of the angaddhira texts, as Nandi [370], Pikshikas. and 
Vidhiprapi, especially in the form of the two latter, but also the same detailed exposition and 
examination of the single portions of the aagas? upiigas, &e,, according to the period of time 
requisite for their study (measured according to dina and dyamlila), The order of succession 
is the same as in the section of the VidhiprapA which treats of this point. It is especially 





 jabA omitted in A; instead of 2 ant jahi N has gag? parh jabA. 

% Thus N, *yité BO, °yiu A; eo also farther on; kulakarindth Vimalarihanidinim pirvabbarajanmanimidini 
sapraparncham upavarnyarte, évam tirthakeraguirdikidishr sbbidbdnaradatt bhivantyarh echol_ on N. 

@ In N after Viendévag. © BO, chakkaratti AN. #3. In NM after Bhadda’, 

In N after deapp.: chitrA anfkdrthil atitaré Bishabbiljitaticthakaripintarilé Pishabhavaméssamadbhotankma 
niin’ Sugarachakravartiné, mahiimAty’nd ‘shtdpadé Sagarachakravartisut¢bhya Adityayaiabprabbpitinim Rishabba. 
vaidarijdndd narapatinish sakhyépradaréantan kyité, od chi “ipbchajashinach Usabbassé 'ty-Adiod 'vaetyA, schol on N- 






oN, om? BO, usm A; pi BCN, of A. #@ BN omit; um” A, of 0. 
yagatigamanar, rain AdikcA gamndikA vabava |!) Akbydyamtd, schol. on N. 
at gal N, @ BC, "ng? A ttanéen N. | ® yin A, dtiyité BC, merely Min N. 
7? A omite, Th Ni omits. T AN, go BC. 
3 NW pitt BO, yio AL BC, AN omit: tt BO, “yhith N, ya A. 
TN, hes ovasted pavvd achiliyh TT tlt Ny. T Ajoa yi, 
7 anoparivfittavamtab Jamiilivas. 
 bhramarti. M yyativrajitavantab. 0 nisl N (thus in every case). 
© bhi NM. (always). ™ bhavai a N (always).  bharissai a N (alenys). 
 niyatam.  N omita; akabayarh.  avyayam, " avasthitem. 
© Instead of av, aicot SN bes here enparitthié. In the following repet however, it in the same a in the tart, 


" soni N. " niyayA N. *! The following i omitted in N. 
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interesting that ten, and not five, ajjh. are here — see p. 332 — ascribed to cach of the first 
two varyes of the second part of aga 6: dusu dusm vaggésu kama ajjhayanid hutmti dasa ya 
Chatippanna | battisi chai atthe yn dhammata lia bia goakkbamdhd ||,. The text which we 
possess does not agree with this allotment of ajjh, The same holds good of the second of these 
two texts, which bears the name siméydrivihi, We read init the following concerning the first 
eayga’: tammi dasa ajjbayani, and immediately thereupon yi8 dasa ajjhayani, . Since this second 
text is twice — at the conclusion of the joyarhi section and at the conclusion of the whole — 
expressly ascribed™ to Abhayadéva, or to his oral instruction of the author Paraminanda, 
it is very surprising that we find sach. differences between it and the presont text, Abhaya- 
‘lévn himself in his commentary commenting upon that text which allots to both eaqya only 
live ayh.ench. If the sdindydriciht appears to be more than two hundred years older than the 
Vidliprapa on account of its pretended reintion to Abhayadéva (A.D. 1064, above p. 277), 
S71) the éydravht must be regarded as of greater antiquity. Its author refers, at theconclnsion 
of dara 21, “étini gurukyityini, srivakakyityath punah érimad Umisvitivichaka-irt Haribha- 
‘lrastiri pratishthikalpadibhyd ‘vas@yam" to two authors considerably before his time. In 
vy, 50, 51 of the Ganadharnsirdhasatakatm composed by Jinadattasfiri, the scholar of Jinayvallabhn 
who died A.D. 1112, (see Kl. 248 5), the former of the two authors is called the firat teacher 
after the interval following upon Aryarakshita and Daurbalikipushpa (above p. $48). In 
Sarvarajagani’s schol. on the Ganadharasirdhasatakam a sriévakaprajnapl: is cited among the 
50 (or 105 ') payaranas (prekerapa), composed by him in Sanskrit according to the statement 
in the text. The title ardeakwprajnaptt is in entire harmony with tha statement of the 
aydracthe Jost quoted, According to the Guryayali of Tapigacha Kl. 253a (28) there lived 
itt Umisvatikara in 1190 Vira (= Sawrat 720), who is, however, distingnished from the 
atithor of the érdvakaprajnaptt (Cpiydd:) — (yatah sammativrittan, cf. above p. 347, dri Umasva- 
fivechnka ity nktam). The latter is probably, as Klatt kindly informs me, the person of 
this name who appears in the Bombay MS. of a pnttivall of the Vrihot-Kharntaragachha, 
in the continuation of the old Sthavirivall immediately after its last momber, Diishagani, the 
teacher of Dévarddhigani, and separated by one gradation alone from Haribhadra who is mon: 
tioned together with him in the ¢ydrariAi. Since the date of Dévarddhigayi ix 980 Vira, and 
the death of Haribhadra is placed in [372] 1055 Vira, see Kl. 2538 (27), tradition seems to place 
Umasvitiknra, the author of the srivakaprajnapti, abont 1000 Vira ( = Sativat 530)! While 
it is true that the @ydracihi docs not claim to stand in direct connection with Umtse ane 
Haribh., merely citing them, yet this citation is of such a character that it is calculated ta 
ifford ancient testimony concerning a treatise which mentions, not sources of information 
“f Inter date, bat merely these two names which are manifestly of tolerable antiquity. The 
statements contained in this work pain consequently in authority; and the same conclusion 
holds good of the information of a literary and other nature in harmony therewith, contained 
in both simiachiri texts (sa°vihi and vihipava). In continuing from this point on to adduce 
the testimony of the Vidhiprapi (V) especially, I do so, partly because it has fixed date, nd 
partly hecanse it contains the most detailed statements. I shall, however, not fail to atate 
where Ayaravihi (Avi.) or Simiyirivibi (Svi.), which takes an intermediate position between 
Avi. and V. as regards fullness, offer anything worthy of particular note. 
Nah eae ihe 

“siri Abbayadiva stirigurnvayan’ mayer mod. (yam | Paramigeindéga kayny . . |) dri Abbmyadévastirtr 
fayasartraharibisip! (F) pated | aiméchiri rimarl (?) Paramdnnminddt padac chalked | | 

© The very faalty MS. reproduces the Umilsiiyi of the text by Umisvdmi in the commentary ! This form of the 
case is found eleewhere, ¢.g., in the Vichirimyitesmingraba as that of the author of the ark? pt 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. | 
BY GEO. FE, DYPENHA.! 
No. 9. — The Patél’s Youngest Danghter-in-law. 
The pftél™ of a certain country had seven sons, six of whom were matricd, the seventh 
being yet young. The wivea of the six brothers brought with them little or no dowry, but 
when the youngest son married, his wife brought several hundred rupees’ worth of jewellery. 


Now it happened that, with the exception of the youngest daughter-in-law, the whole uf 
the pdtél's family were an indolent lot, and thus had to dispose of what little property they 
owned, and also the few jewels that the daughters-in-law had, to buy provisions and other 
necessaries, But the youngest daughter-in-law, who was wise and the only industrions 
person im the family, saw to what a pass they had come, and hit upona plan. She went to 
her father-in-law, and thus said to him : — 


“Father, we have already lost everything through our laziness. Let us do something te 
yet out of this wretched way of living. TI propose to dispose of the jewellery, which my father 
has given me in dowry, and see what we can do with the proceeds.” 

The old pa{él, who could snggest no other alternat:ve, agreed to the proposal of his youny- 
eat daughter-in-law. So they took a portion of her jewellery, and, going to a goldsmith. yot 
it weighed, and sold it for what value the goldsmith set apon it. She next went to the bazer 
and bought some rice, spices, and such like other necessities, and then proceeded to wash the rice 
hefore grinding it into flour, and asked the other women to help ber; but they all refuse, 
sume on the plea that their children were erying, others that they had to attend to some other 
work, and soon. At last, with the help of her husband and father-in-law, she managed tu 
wash the rice, to spread it out on mats in tle sun to dry, and afterwards, when dry, to collect 
and bring in the house. She had now to grind the rice into flour, and so she again asked the 
others to help her, but met with the same refusal, The old man and her husband again lent 
their help, and she did the grinding of the rice. In this way she made their food last them 
for some days, while she had still a good sum of money left. Now, it struck her that, if 
they continued so idle, the provisions would soon be finished, and in a short time also the 
money that remained would have to be spent, and they would once more have nothing to eat. 
She, therefore, made the following suggestion to ber father-in-law : — 


“Come, father, we will take a few labourers, and, going to a jungle, we will fell some trees 
and gell them as firewood, and I'm sare it will well repay our trouble.” 


The father-in-law, who loved her more than any of the others for her kindness aud 
industry, at once gave his consent. So one day, having fitted out a ship, taking with her 
her husband, father-in-law, and some labourers, she sailed through a river, and came to a large 
forest. There she got felled several trees, with which, after they were dried, she filled the 
ship, and came back home. 

One day a great merchant was passing by the pé/él's house and saw the great heap of 
firewood. Being in need of firewood, the merchant inquired to whom it belonged, and having 
been told that it belonged to the pafi/, he went to his house and asked him if he wonld sell the 
firewood. The péfél, as previously instructed by his youngest daughter-in-law, said : — 


‘No, no; we are not going to sell the firewood. The rains are fast approaching, and we 
shall want it all to ourselves." 


1 [ take this opportunity of stating that, in my contributions of Folllore in Sulsette, I have, when alluding to 
which term are understood the “ Goanese,” and these latter have no connection with the Polklore in Salartte. The 
Native Christians of Bombay and Salsette, including Bassein, now call themselves “ Bombay East Indians,'' and in 
my future contributions I shall call them os such, i. «. “* East Indians.” - 

* Until lately the patel wae considered a person of great importance, and was respected and feared by all. 
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Bat the merchant eet and begged very much, saying :— “ Come, come, sell it to me at 
any price; my need ia greater than yours, as | want it immediately, while you can wait for the 
rains, by which time you can collect another and bigger heap than this.” 

The pé/él, however, said that he must consult his daughter-in-law before disposing of it. 
Sv he called her out, and told her that the merchant asked him to sell the firewood. 

“ No, no,’ answered the danghter-in-law, quick as lightning. ‘What are we going to burn 
daring the rains, which will begin in a few days, if we well the firewood now? If we buy it 
afterwards it will cost os twiee or three times as mach as we have paid fer it now, and we 
could ill afford to pay even the present price !” 

In this way she refused to sell the wood. Bat the merchant, whe was in very great need 
of it, offered to give her even four times its value, and at last she consented, and sold the wood, 
which bronght them near a thousand rnpees. Thus, throngh the industry of the youngest 
daughter-in-law, the family now owned more money than it ever had before, Her next care 
was to take her father-in-law to a goldsmith’s house, where she benght jewels for the pélél’s 
other danghters-in-law. After this she bought more provisions, This time also, when she asked 
them to help her in the washing of the rice, grinding it, and so on, the ungrateful and lazy 
wretches refused te help her, and, again, she had to do it with the aid ef the old paré! and 
her husband. 

With alt this, she still had a large sum of money left; so she thonght of using it in a way 
that would bring in stil more. This time she suggested to her father-in-law to gather some 
stones into a large heap, The old pérél, therefore, hired some labourers, and at once set to work, 
in a month or so they collected an enormous heap of stones. 

It now happened that the king of that country was building « new palace, but, nnfortu- 
nately, as ono wall was erected and another was being built op, the first would give way and 
fall into roings. As soon as the first wall was rebuilt, the second wall gave way, because they 
were being bailt of mere earth. This went on for several months, and the king had already 
spent much time ahd a vast sum of money, but in vain. At last his kdrbAdri thus advised 
him: — 


“Your Majesty hes already spent much time and meney over this building, but apparen tly 
to little or no use. In my opinion it wonld be better to use stones for the bnoilding, whieh wilt 
ensure greater strength, and | feel confident that the work will not trouble you as it does now.” 

The king, who always sbided by the conneil of his kérbhdri, agreed to the suggestion, and 
seat his men te seek for stones. The men chaneed to pass by the pétél's house, and, seeing the 
great heap of stones, asked him if he would sell them. 

The péiél, as instracted by his danghter-in-law, said :— “No, these stones are not for sale ; 
we are abont to rebuild our house, and so we shall want them ourselres.” 

The king's men, however, pressed him very much to part with the stones, telling him that 
as they were wanted by the king, he would pay him a hich price for them. 

Upon this the paiva! called out to his daughter-in-law, and said to her: — “ Look here, here 
are the king's men, who want to buy up this heap of stones.” ) 


The daughter-in-law at once replied: — “Oh no, oh no! See, our house is in quite a 
dilsprdated state, and it may tamble down at any moment. We must soon set about rebuildin 
it, and if you are going to sell these stones, what will youdo? It will be difficult for us to get 
together auch a heap in time. “Do not talk of selling them.” 


Bat the king’s people would not be quieted with this answer. They begged and urged very 
hard, till at last she yielded, and named the price of the stones at some thousands of rupees, 
which were paid, and the stones taken to build the king's palace, which was shortly completed 
to the great joy of the king, | 
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The pd{él with his whole family were now well settled in life. At the instigation of the 
youngest daughter-in-law, their house was rebuilt and furnished handsomely. The old man 
now took his youngest daughter-in-law to heart, and loved her more than ever. In everything 
that had to be done he always consulted her, and gave everything in her charge. This of 
course naturally led the others to envy her. They, therefore, began to invent stories in 
order to prejudice the pafél and her husband against her. 


Said they to the pésél, the first time he called her: — “Oh yes, you have taken such a 
liking to her; but do you know what is going on behind your back What people are coming 
and going, and sach like things F” 


In this way the old p4f6l’s mind was poisoned against his youngest danghter-n-law, and 
he in his turn told everything be had heard to her husband, who also took a dislike to her. Her 
husband then got her hair cat off, and, seating her ona donkey, drove her away from his honse 
with strict injunctions never to return. The poor woman had no alternative but to submit to 
her fate, and went where the donkey carried her. She had, however, for some time past, sus- 
pected foul play, and had, therefore, put by a small sum of money for her private use, should 
she require it. This she took with ber, and the donkey carried her to another distant country, 
Here our heroine laid aside her own clothes, and assumed the disguise of a man, and began to 
wander about the city. The king of that country saw her, and, taking her for » man, asked her 
if she would take employment, She offered to serve the king in any capacity, and was accord- 
ingly engaged as a police sipAht. 

Now, it happened that that country was visited every night by 4 bhujang (monster), 
who used to eat up anything and any one that came in its way, — menand animals alike. Many 
attempts were made to capture it, but with no success, The king had set a reward on the 
bhujaag’s life. Whoever should kill it, would be rewarded by getting the king's only 

Our heroine was apprised of this, So she went and bonght a sword and concealed it in her 
house. That night, as she went about the town patrolling, she caw, by moonlight, the bhupaag 
coming down froma hill, and marked well the road it took. The following day she went and 
dug a large ditch in the bAujaag’s way, and in the night lay concealed close to it, sword in 

At the usnal time the bAujwiy descended, and fell in the ditch, upon which our heroine 
rushed from her hiding placa, and cut off its head, which she wrapped in a cloth and carried 
home. 

The king was every day in the habit of calling together the mpdifs that were on patrol 
daty, and asking each of them in tarn what they saw and what they did in connection with the 
bhujang. Unfortunately they never saw the monster, but, nevertheless, without knowing what 
it was, each invented a tale for the nonce. 

Said one : — “I saw a large beast in the form of a cat which made its way towards the 
East.” 

Another would aay: — “It waa a monstrous tiger that I saw, and it went towards the 
stables of such and such a person.” 

A third said: — “ A hideous saifdn (devil) passed me at a few yards’ distance, and when 
I tried to capture it, it disappeared.” 

And in this way every one told the king some tale or other. Last ofall the king asked the 
supposed new sipdhi: — ‘ Well, then, what did you see ?" 

“ Sire,”’ replied our heroine; “at sbout ten o'clock, as I waa lool:ing towards a hill, Is: 

a large monster descending, upon which I ran and cut off its head, and then I found that it » 
a bhuyang.” 
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The king got into a rage, and roared out: — “Thon liest. One tells me he saw a cat, 
another saw a tiger, a third saw a saifén; and you say you saw a bhujang. How can it be 
possible? Should you again tell me such tales, I shall send you all to the gallows Why nee 
say that you all went to sleep at your posts ? Or, at any rate, tell me the truth another time,’ 


Our heroine, however, was confident of what she had seen and done, and said : — “* Sire, 
pardon me for interrapting you. What I have told you is nothing but the truth, and I will 
prove it to you by shewing you the bAujaag’s head, which I brought with me after I had killed 
it.” 

“Vory well,” said the king, and away went our heroine to her house, and in a short lime 
came back in triamph carrying the bhujaay's head, which she placed before the king, who, on 
seeing it, was amazed at the bravery of his sipdhi, and praised him in eulogistic terms, 
and at the game made overtares for marriage with his daughter, also offering him half of his 
kingdom as promised, Our heroine, who did not wish to betray herself, willingly accepted the 
offer, and the king at once fixed on a day fur the celebration of the auspicious event, 

First of all the king erected a large palace for his daughter and son-in-law to live in after 
their marriage, and furnished it very handsomely. He also attached to it a large establishment 
of servants, auch as befitted a royal couple. Next, the king made preparations on a very grand 
stale, and in due time the wedding was celebrated with great pomp and show, after which the 
married couple went to reside in the newly built palace, A few days afterwards, on enquiry from 
her mother, the bride complained of her husband's backwardness regarding the consummation 
of the marriage, and the queen in her turn told about it to the king, who remonstrated With his 
s0n-in-law. 


Our heroine replied : — “ Father, I have made a vow to thai effect for twelve 
consequence of which, I trast, you will pardon my backwardness.” 


This answer satisfied the king, who never afterwards touched upon the subject, A few 
years later, the king made over the reins of government to his supposed son-in-law, who, on his 
part, governed the kingdom with great justice and benefit to his subjecta, 


To return to the pdftl's honse, As s00n as the youngest daughter-in-law was turned out of 
the house in the manner related above, the money and Property, acquired by her industry, was 
s00n spent, and the family became again sank in deep Poverty, and this to such an extent, that 
at times they had to live without » meal for several days together, Then the Pa}6l and his 
youngest gon began to repent of their foll y in listening to the tales of the other daughters-in-law, 
and in turning out of the house the youngest daughter-in-law, and leaving their house, wandered 
from city to city and country to country, in search of the youngest daughter-in-law, 


years, in 


Now our heroine, when she assumed charge of the kingdom, had privately sent some men 
to the piltel’s country to bring ber news asto how her { ly were faring; but all returned , vip 
that they could not trace his house, and that all that they could hear was, that the family was 
in a very deplorable state, and had left the Place, and gone no one knew w 7 


"Ha! Yes! This is exactly 


how my youngest daughter-in-law used ta treat me Wa... 
is gone, I don’t know where.” ugh treat me. Now she 
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Tho pretended king was now quite sure that the old beggar was no other than her father- 
in-law, and asked him what he meant by the above saying, upon which the pAfél related the 
whole story, from the time his youngest and seventh son was married, to the moment he was 
speaking ; and, concluding with many grateful expressions for the kindness shewn him by the 
supposed king, was about to go away. The king, however, stopped him, and told him to goand 
fetch his youngest son, who, he said, was resting himself not very far from the palace. The 
old man promised todo so. When he came to the spot where his son was, his son could hardly 
recognise his father, and asked him where he had got such nice clothes. The pdfél told his son 
how the king saw him and sent for him, and g-ve him meat and drink and all the clothes he saw. 
He then mentioned that he was ordered to bring hia son also to the palace. The son was at first 
reluctant to go, but after mach persuasion he consented. When he arrived his wife treated 
him in the way she used to do at home, and he too said : — 

‘Qh good king, you put me in mind of my wife, who always treated mein the kind way 
you did to-day.” 

The king asked him also to relate his story, which he did just as his father had done. 
At the conclusion of the story, both the father and the son burst into tears, and our heroine, too, 
could no longer control hers, and for two reasons, — first, for the sufferings of her husband and 
father-in-law, and secondly, that she had seen them and that she was in a positic . to make them 
happy. At last she went to her room, and, having changed her clothes for those of a woman, 
she sent for her husband and father-in-law, who, on seeing her, at once recognized thoir lost 


wife and daughter-in-law, and fell on her neck and embraced and kissed her. 


Onur heroine then went with her husband, father-in-law, and the king's danghter, to the 
king's palace, where she told the king everything, and asked his pardon for thus imposing upon 
him so long. The king was astonished at the story and more so at the bravery of a woman, 
and not only pardoned her, but gave his daughter in marriage to the péféi's son and made him 
heir to his throne. When the king was dead, the péfél's son took upon himself the government 
of the country, and lived with his two wives in happiness. 
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AN HISTORICAL ALLUSION IN THE BHAGAL- 
PUE PLATE OF NARAYANAPALA. 

Mr. Fleet has presented me with an excellent 
impression of the Bhigalpur plate of Nara- 
yanapals, an examination of which has shewn 
me, what indeed did not require euch proof, how 
well that inscription has been edited by Dr. 
Hultzech, ante, Vol. XV. p. 305. There isin fact, 
in the poetical portion of the inscription, only 4 


single verse for which the impression suggests a 


better reading than the published one; and my 
reason for writing of this publicly is this, that 
hitherto overlooked, to which attention should 
be drawn. In the published version the third 
verse, in lines 7-8, together with Dr. Hultzech’s 
tranalation, reads thus :— 


ChakriyadbSy=Anati-vimaniya tl 
“This mighty one (balin) again. gave the so- 
vereignty, which he had acquired by defeating 


Indrarija and other enemies, to the begging 
Chakriyudha, who resembled a dwarf in bowing, 
— just as formerly Bali had given the sovereignty 
(of the three worlds), whith he had acquired by 
to the begging Chakriyudha (Vishnu), who had 


| descended to earth as a dwarf.” 


I believe that most Sanskrit echolars who may 
read this verse will be puzzled by the compound 
dnati-vdmandya, with which the verseends. For, 
admitting that this expression may convey the 
meaning ‘ who resembled a dwarf in bowing,’ they 
will probably be slow to adopt the suggestion that 
the poet, in applying the compound to Vishnu, 
should have taken the liberty of using the word 
dnati, the meaning of which is at once clear and 
transparent, in the sense of avatdra which means 


| quite a different thing. And referring to tne 


a much simpler way. For the impression shews 
thet the sign for the vowel i of the word dnati has 
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Referred to the king Chakriyudha, this would 
mean (as a Bahuvrilii‘who bowed down to (or 
worshipped) Vimana, i.e. Vishnu ;’ referred to the 
god Vishnu, (as a Karmadhdraya)' Vimana, who 
bowed down to (Bali),’ 

The verse eulogizes the king Dharmapala, and 
has been rightly understood to mean that the 
king conquered Indrard&ja and other enemies, but 
gave buck the sovereignty which he had thus 
acquired toa certain Chakrayudha. But the verse 
tella more than this. It states distinctly that 
the sovereignty which Dharmapila gained for 
himeelf by defeating Indrarija and which he 
afterwards returned to Chakriynudha, was the rule 
over Mahédaya or Eanauj; for there can be no 
doubt that the word mahddaya-érth, like the rest 
of the verse, has two senses, and that, with re 
ference to Dharmapdla, it must be translated by 
‘the sovereignty over Mahidaya,” 


I know neither a king Indrarija or Indra nora 


king Chakrayudha of Kanyakubja, and can only | 


form certain conjectures to which I would not 


attach too much value myself. Bali took the 


sovereignty of the three worlds from Indra, and 


gare it to that god’s younger brother Vishnu | 


(Upéndra). Similarly Dharmapila may have given 
to the younger brother (Chakriyudha) what he 
had taken from hia predecessor, the elder brother 
(Indrarija). Chakriyudha is only another name 
of Vishnu; and o third name of Vishnu is 
Adivariha. And Adivariha is, as Dr. Hultzsch 
has shewn, another name of Bhéjadéva of Kananj. 
For Bhijadéva we have the dates A. D. 862, 876, 
and 832; and, according to Sir A. Cunninghom’s 
account, Dharmaplila would have ruled from 
about A. D. 83) to 360. Bhdjadéva and Dhar- 
mapdila may thus have been contemporaries, 
and it ia at least possible that the former may 
have owed his elevation to the throne to the 


latter, Other inscriptions may shew all this to 
be untenable, but itis curious that Bhijadéva's | 


successors (Mahindrapila, Kshitipila, and Dédva- 
Piila, which would seem to connect them some. 
how or other with Dharmapdla and his famil: 
FP. Kretyors. 
Goltingen. 








CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM INDICARUM, 
, VOL. III. 

Mr. Fleet has asked me to publish from time to 
time in this Journal any suggestions regarding 
the toxts and translations of the inscriptions con. 
tained in his Gupta volume, which might occur to 
me in the course of my own studies, In comply. 
ing with his request, I can only say chat in work 


es 


1 See ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 219, 





of thia kind the task of the critic is very much 
easier than that of the editor. The editor, unless 
he be ready to delay the publication of his work 
ad infinitum, most within a limited time make up 


his mind on whatever difficulties he may meet 
with; while the critic may concentrate his atten- 


tion on certain selected passages, and trust to con- 
tinued study and to accident for clearing away 


the difficulties offered by them. This certainly ia 


my own experience; und in thia spirit I have 
written the following short notes on some of the 
inscriptions of Mr, Fleet's collection. If I should 
have found the true readings or the right inter- 
pretation of a few doubtful passages, it will be so 


| only because Mr, Fleet has done all the hard work 


before me, — work which few echolara would hare 
been competent to undertake, and which fewer atill 
would have brought to eo successful « conclusion, 


No. 33, Plate xxi. B., p. 142 #f.; and ante, 
Vol. XV. p. 259 #, 

In line §, the sentence chalati niyamitam n= 
dmund Iéka-vrittavi has been translated — “the 
(good) customs of mankind continue current, un- 
impeded (in any way) by him.” The construction 
should rather be taken to be — amund niyami- 
tai léka-vritter na chalati, ‘controlled by him, the 
conduct of mankind does not swerve Cfrom the 
right conrsa).” | 


Mandasér Stone Inscription of 
Yasidharman., 


No. 35, Plate rrii, p. 150 ff.; and anfa, 
Vol. XV. p, 222 #. 

In lines 1] and 12 of this inscription we hare 
the verse — | 
Sukriti-vishayi-tuigath rodha-milarh dhariyirh 
Eh eh athe = nam (1) 
guru éikharam=iv=Adrés=tat-kulam  sv-dtma. 

—_ bhatyi 
ravirsiva Havikirttih su-prakigach vyadhatta 

The difficulty offered by the verse is this. that, 
while the first half should be applicable to the 


summit of a mountain {éikheram) as we . 
family (Fulam), the word mae = mh a ‘i 
when referred to the former, yields no suitable 
meaning. The word dhardydm, ‘in the earth,’ at 
the end of the first line, suggesta the idea that the 
beginning of the line should contain ‘some refer. 
ence to the sky ; and we obtain what we want, and 
remove every difficulty, by altering the reading of 
abode of those who have performed good actions,’ 
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or (applied to éwlam) ‘eminent in being the abode 
of (or in contaming) men who perform good 
actions.” That heaven is acquired by good deeds, 
is a» common notion. Thus, in Mr. Fleet's own 
volume, p. 147, 1.7, we have divah sukrit-épdrji- 
tdydh, and in Raghwrandéa, xvii. 21, dyd.a mubrit- 
épalabdhdm, And in Sirngadhara’s Paddhati, 
1072, we actually read vydma mahat=padaii sukri. 
tindm, where padah aukritindm is exactly equiva- 
lent to subrifi-visheya, The true reading having 
thos been established, I would, judging from the 
photolithograph published, anfe, Vol. XV. opposite 
to p. 224, venture to say that the sign for the 


second 7 in vishayi has been struck out already in | 
Pa cial | shale: cx--eagehiieho Sumealila® 


the original. 

In line 18 1 would read an-abhivdiichhan instead 
of an-ativdiichhan, because ‘not secking his own 
comfort’ appears to me more appropriate than 
‘not being too eager about his own comfort;’ and 
I would translate the word a-saAgdu (referring to 
dhuram) by ‘meeting with no obstruction,’ = a- 
pralibendhdm. Compare Mallinitha on Raghu- 
warned, iii. 63. 

In lines 19 and 20 we read the verse— 
Upahita-hita-rakshi-mandano jiti-ratnair= 

bhuja iva prithul-Gthaas=-tasyn Dakshah 
kantyfn [1*} 
ehhruti-hpidaya-nitint-inandi $nirdddsha- 
nima |i— 
‘His younger brother, Dakeha, — imvested with 
he were (his) broad-shouldered (right) arm (de- 
eorafed) with choice jewels.’ 
name of the man spoken of, to be Nirdisha; but 
my chief difficulty lies in the first line of the 
verse. There appears to be no authority for 
translating the word jdfi-ratna by‘ choice jewels; * 
and the word bhujah of the cecond line should 
undoubtedly be qualified by the whole of the first 
line, The word ratshd-mondana, being synony- 
mous with rakshd-bhdshana, ‘an ornament or 
amulet worn for protection (against evil spirita, 
&c.)," rakeshd-ratna, rakehd-mani, &o., I propose 
(with which we may 


reading jridfi-ratnair compare | 
jidti-vriddhath in Eaghuramda, xvii. 12) instead 


of jdti-ratnair, and would translate the first half 
of the verae thos :— 
‘His dexterous younger brother, by excellent 
relatives invested, aa with a decoration, with the 
protection of friends, — being a# it were (Dhar- 
madieha's) broad-shouldered arm, Pond piece 
lent relatives had fastened a beneficial ornamer 
to guard (against evil)— ..." 














Here, again, I fancy I recognize in the photo- 
lithograph faint traces of the sign for i below the 
j of jdti-ratnair. 
In line 23 we read — 
Priyatama-kupitinith rimayan=baddha-rdga ti 
kisalayam=iva mugdharh miénasa minini- 
nish [1°] 
The first two alsharas of rdmayan are not clear 


in the photolithograph; and the word sppears 


he netintsy roeingh Aieakok come is cemiey ee. My 
own reading would be kempayan, ‘causing to 


The text of this inscription has been reprinted 


in Kdvyemdld, Prichinalékhamali, pp. 112-116, 


where the editor of the reprint has snggested the 
following alterations: — jifdm for jitt, in line 5; 
médhyan for méghyan, in line 7; -dhfisertna 
for -dAiimarfna, in line 9; =dhrasfydén for 
=rastydn, in line 10; idra-mandraé for bhdra- 
mandraf=, in line 22; and kirana-sanuday- 
dsanga-kdntam for kirana-zamudayaii satiga- 
kintam, im lime 24. Of these, I regard only the 
alterations in lines 9 and 24 as improvements of the 
text ; ee eee een a eteceens 
in the Kirdtdrjuntya, XVI. 7. But, differing 

Mr. Fleet, I would, in the first passage referred 
to, take iff to govern jogatim, and translate — 
: * victorious is (Vishguvardhana), who in battle has 
conquered the earth;’ although I know that it 
would be dificult to justify the formation. and 
construction of jitin by the rulea of Panini’s 
grammar. It would be equally difficult to account 
by that grammar for the gerund vindmya in the 
game line, about the reading of which there can 
be no doubt. 

As regards the tranalation, I would, besides, 
take the words havirbhuja ie=ddhverdn, in line 13, 
aa an accusative plural, in the sense of ‘like the 
(three) sacrificial fires’; and would compare 
Raghuramdéa, xv. 35, where the three brothers of 
Rima are described ag trétdgmi-tijasah. 

No. 49, Plate XXXL A., p. 223 ff. 
In line 1 the actual reading of the stone, to 
judge by the photo-lithograph, is undoubtedly 
mahtkshifam=Anur-ira, aa given by Mr. Fleet ; 
bat Icannot help thinking that the poet aftor al 
really referring to Manu, the mahtkrhitdme= 
pores (Raghweavide, i. 11), and that the 
therefore must necessarily be altered to mah(. 
kahitdeh Maner=iea. The writer or engraver has 
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In line 3 we have on the stone para-hital 
sri-pawrushah, ‘benevolent to others (and) posses- 
sed of fortune and manliness.” But, ért-pawrushah 
being an impossible compound, we are obliged to 


read para-hila-dri-paurushah, ‘whose fortune and | 


manliness are beneficial to others.” And in'line 
5 we must alter vimathita-gaj-ddbhrinta-rdji 
praciré to vimathita-gaj-ddbhrdata-vaji-praciri, 
because pravird cannot by iteclf be taken as an 








in line 4, by ‘an image, the great beauty of which — 
is only dimly seen’ (on account of the image having 


been placed in a cave), and would compare com- 
pounds like érit-dkrita, ‘done and not done,’ i. ¢., 
‘badly done,’ the formation of which is taught 


by Panini, ii. 1, 60. (See my Mahdbidshya, Vol. 


I. p. 401, Virttika 4), Besides, the meaning of 
line 6 appears to me rather to be this, that the 
does, when they see the king hunting, stand still 
and gaze at him, only to be killed by him 
(antdya); for the words drishiah sthitvd mrigf- 
bAGA clearly show that it is the does who are 
Anantavarman. 
I may add here, that in line 2 — 


kapé 
the author clearly appears to have imitated Kili- 
ddsa's Raghuvamdéa, vi. 23, — 


No. 71, Plate XLL A., p. 274 f.; and ante, 
Vol. XV. p. 356 ff. 

Of this inscription I possess a good impression 
kindly presented to me by Dr. Hoernle, and I 
am thus quite certain that Mr. Fleet's transcript 
of the text,as given inthe Gupta volume, is 
correct. Nevertheless, a serious difficulty is pre- 
sented by the following verse in lines 7-9 :-— 
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kind that is felt towards offsprin 7 - any 
distressed man who came to him for protection, 
and for any afflicted person whose fortitude had 





(and) by whose fame, arising from good actions 
the whole world was thus scmspletaie aucas 
Here, with the actual reading which h 
stone, Mr. Fleet felt obliged Ms ‘aaa the 
words bandhdr=yathd-bhdvatah by ‘in conformity 
with the disposition of a kinsman," and to divide 
the verse into two separate seutences, the first 
sentence extending to the end of the third line, 
and the second consisting of the fourth line, the 


end of the verse, referring to Upastnas in the 
preceding verte, ahews that the verse with which 
we are dealing is a single relative sentence, 
tg Tk want at the end of the third line, ig 

‘genitive singular of a Present participle, 
qualifying yasya and governing tatealyam and the 


| other accusatives in the earlier part of the verse, 


And I have no doubt that bhidvafah is a mi 
of the engraver for furvaial, a mistake which in 


the alphabet employed by the writer is easily 


accounted for; and with the reading kury : 
conatraction and the meaning of the verse leave 
nothing to be desired. Upastna she wing con- 
tinuous affection... . towards cruel people, as 
if they were his relatives, the fame arisine fon 
such noble conduct filled the whole earth (yasy , 
myer arpa bandhér-yathd rdésalyam kurvatah, tvasis 
revels sopire édbhavina yadasd bhiitala m=dchitam). 
would add that, in t he he 
Pant t, in the first half of the 
re | dipavad-asangah 
kudalin=inéna jan} bivihi cuban satire 
in Nines 11 and 12, the author, in my paiecna 
imitated (with little success), or has had in his 


| mind, Raghweathéa, xii, 1 — 


Nirvishta-vishaya-enthah sa dadé~Antam=upéyi- 


sures of life and had come to the end ae haere 
was 8pproaching unto eternal beatitude, being like 
the flame of a lamp at dawn which is about to go 
out when it has consumed the oil of the stand and 
has come to the end of the wick,’ 
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CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. Advina sukla 8; but the nakshatre at sunrise was 
No. 48. Uttarl-Ashidha, No. 21, for the moon, and Chitri, 
No. 14, for the sun. 


Chaellir grant of Bastern Chalu- 

bo Pat Sea unaitencie wasted Saka-Sarvat 1058, current; — (A) the vernal 
by me, with’s lithograph, anfe, Vol. XIV. p, 5548, | CUO occurred on Sunday, 24th March, A.D. 
it ia recorded that the Dandidhindtha Kita, 1135, at about 40 gh. 30 p.; om this day there 
otherwise called Kolani-KAtamaniyaka, granted | “Med the fithé Chaitra sukla 8; but the noksha- 
then, Wap fedoare'agrohdrn, with tha:villemeoof iva, ob sonriee. was Punaxvasu, No, 7, for the 

Ponduvagrima, in the Sévattilidéfa, to Brahmans, | ™0™, 4nd again Révati, No. 27, for the sun; — 
— (1, 494.) Sak-dbdindh praminé resa-vidikha- SBA) Op serena equines. ocurred on Fray, 
viyech-chathdre-sashbhyh prayite . . .. 27th September, at about 36 gh. 35 p.; om this 
a rage ended the i#thi Advina krishna 3; and 
Jkshé bith <= began the e hatra ab- sunrise was Krittikd, No. 3, for 
me gah visharat st tha — “when the the moon, and again Chitra, No. 14, for the 

Bum. 


the number of the flavours (six), the arrows (fire), 
the sky (nought), and the moon (ome), . . . In these three years, the only approximation 
tert es | at the equinox, together with is in the case of the vernal equinor of the 24th 
the Ardré nakshaira, in the first fortnight, on an March, A.D. 1135; but it entails the supposition 
excellent tithi.” of = mint: o in the year, aa given in the record: 
Here, bearing in mind that forthe period of this | “4 #140 of a mistake in the computation of cither 
TS yy er rare ey Per Ge mare - ht | toe equinox or the nakshatra; for the Ardr’ nak- 
grant the “ first fortnight” is the bright fortnight, shat ai the stein We 4 
Cerdny tothe amie cen ero | hence ot tet ht as bo 
, ay a : pn a 4 of t ¥ preces tha 
tithi of a bright fortnight, on which there on which the equinox took place. 


equinox, and when the moon was in the | For Saka-Saimvat 1057 current, the vernal equi- 
Ardri nakshatra. And, apparently, the day | x can be accepted, if we alter s-drdr-arkehéinto 
should be found in Saka-Sazhvat 1057 current, | 24adr-arkshé, and if we also interpret ptirpa-pak- 
The reaulta, however, are not satisfactory — eceenn tee > eee shit, in the second 
i.e t," w is ible by the 
Baka-Sarnvat 1056 current :— (A) he rine rales of sada thowah the vee genera al en 
equinox, as represented by the Mésha-Sarhkrinti, | | hi , as ald ri: 
occurred on Frida Q4th March, A.D. 1133, at eae | ee ae speak very 
y badly for the shill of the composer. In these 
about 9 ghatls, 25 palas (for Bombay) ; on this ABER i 82S HE a Re : 
day there ended the tithi Chaitra krishna 2; and |)". (Peay pene tee S50 
the nakshatra for the moon at sunrise was, not | a pecegtteeh eto Sig SORPAIELY 
Ardrl, No. 6, bat either Svitt, No. 15, or Vishkha, | “7, “i Tomah equinox of Saka-Sativat 1053 
No. 16; or, if the natshatra should be intended | | 
for the sun, it was Révatt, No. 27;— and (B)| 4. Sh. B. Dikshit has brought to my notice 
the autumnal equinox, as represented by the | that the only neighbouring year which furnishes a 
Tali-Sarhkrinti, occurred on Wednesday, 27th | Correct resalt for the equinox, the fortnight, and 
September, at about 5 gh. 50 p.; on thia day there | the sakshatra, is, Baka-Sathvat 1055 current. 
ended the (thi Agvina krishna 12; and the | In that year, the vernal equinox occurred on 
nokshaira at sunrise was Porvé-Phalgunt, No. 11, | Wednesday, 23rd March, A.D. 1132, at about 
for the moon, or Chitri, No. 14, for the sun. chapped ey gh care pte ema a 
srasiigenalon ye satan SR ae eS which day there ended tho fidhi Chaitra wuldla 6: 
1194, at about 25 ghats; on this day there ended | “hoot to cp gens ne Aare nakshatra ac 
the tithi Chaitra krishna 12; and the nakshatra pitts 
at sunrise was either Batatdrakd, No. 24,drPairvi- | Accordingly, this date, Thureday,24th March, 
No. 25, for the moon, and Révati, A.D. 1132, seems very likely to be the real 
. | intended date. It entails a mistake in the 
J. F. Freer. 























about 2i-ghatfe; on this day there ended the ithi | 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HOW THE TIGER ATTAINED HIS GREAT 
STRENGTH. 
A Foum-TaLe. 

One day Iivara called a man, and told him to 
ask for any favour he might wish to be conferred 
on him. The man, after much consideration, 
wisely asked for strength. “Very well,” said 
lévara," come here again on a certain day, when 
I will make you owner of the atrength of seven 
she-buffaloes,” The man promised to come, but, 
on the appointed day, he failed to attend. Mow, 
a tiger, who had overheard the ion 
day, before lavara. Idvara asked him what he 
strength conferred upon him. Upon this, lévara 
bestowed upon the tiger the prodigious strength of 
seven she-buffaloes, and thus, through sheer 
carelessness, man lost his legal right to the 
strength of seven ahe-buffaloes | 

Geo. Fe. D'PEenua. 
A BONG ABOUT LORD LAKE. 

The following is an old song quoted in that 
curious book The wanderings of a Pilgrim in 
search of the Beautiful, by Mrs. Fanny Parkes: 
perhaps some one can give some more of it, or 


aome information about the anthor, &c. 
Méri jan, kah!# dékhd Kumpant nishin? 
Binké Lék mfr lé> Hindustan. 


Agé igé paltan, pichhé pichhé eawfr : 
Top ki dank&r s4 bhigt Hind Musalmin ! 
Das das kumpani jis mén gird giré Eaptin ! 
“ Gadimi phair” bélté, nikal jdvé ansin. 
Mori jin; kahin dékhd Eumpant nishan P 

T suppose it means —“ My love, have you seen 


red red coats, sturdy sturdy young men, firelock | 
have you seen anywhere the Company's flag ? 
Foot regiments in front; cavalry in the rear: 
At the cannon’s roar bulted Hind# and Musal- 


min ! My love, have you sean gnywhere the | 
Company's flag? Companies ten by ten, and a | 


white Captain over each! As they shout “ Fire! 


God-damn you!” we arestupified. My love, have | t 


you seen anywhere the Company's flag P” 
W. Croors. 





Lake has conquered Hindustin. My love, have | 


FOLK MEDICINE IN MADRAS. 
The gum of the acacia arabica ia a ‘delicacy 
in Gujarit and a medicine in Maisir, used espe- 


cially with gif by women during pregnancy, It 
ia supposed to be a strong tonic, 


old-wives for a bad cough im children, are the 
kuraj), and a copper medal or token engraved 
with the image of a dog on both sides. 

When a bad cough sets in, a coin is taken to a 
copper-amuth, who alters the superscription to an 
image of a dog on both sides. Or a dried seed of 
a bole is bored, and the “charm” is hung round 
the loins or neck of the suffering child. 

The modern theory is that a cough is a nervous 
affection, and that copper and punga-seeds act on 
the nerves and 60 cure the ailment! I can vouch 
for the action being very slow! 


by excess of debauchery, a preparation made out 


of the seeds of the ndyurivi (Skr. apdmdrga) is 


supposed to give an instant cure. The seeds 
(achyranthes aspera) are gathered, dried well in 
the sun, hasked, and turned into a kind of rice. 
This rice ia fried in o little ghf and ia powdered. 
A handful of the powder with a little sugar is to 


be taken in the morning on an empty stomach, 


| Cure follows in a week, 


A certain oil is extracted from the seeds of th 
arakiraictrat (omeranthus tristis.) Either kind 
of oil is supposed to be the best of restorers for 
falling hair. When rubbed into the hair in a 


healthy state, they are supposed a to promote i 


a 
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The Gorvew Bovan, s Study is Comparative Religion, 
. FRAG Teo Vols. London: Macmillan 


Sreconp Notice. 


In our former notice of these interesting | 


volumes’ we followed Mr. Frazer in his argu- 
ment so far as the killing of the Corn-spint. anil 
were introduted to the conception of the Corn- 
spirit as ananimal. Now if can he shown that 
in the popular mind he can take the form of the 
wolf, dog, hare, cock, goose. cat, goat, cow, Ox, 
bull, pig and horse, 

All throngh France, Germany, and the Slavonic 
countries, the Corn-spirit is often the Rye-wolf, 
Corn-wolf, Rye-dog, and is a common bngbear to 
frighten children with, whose fertilising power 14 
in his tail, In Germany the binder of the last 
sheaf is the Whent-dog, Peas-pug, Rye-wolf, 
Po'ato-wolf, Wheat-wolf, Outs-wolf and so on, or 
simply the Wolf. In France the last sheaf is 


the Bitch, and there are harvesting customs con- | 


nected with killing the Dog or the Wheat-dog, 
Rye-dog, Potato-dog, Harvest-dog, as the case 
may be. Atthe threshing floor, too, in France the 
Dog or the Corn-png, Rye-pug, Wheat-pug, 
is stuck down, to which there is an analogous 
German custom of killing the Corn-wolf in thresh- 


ing the last sheaf In France whena harvester 


is sick “the White Bitch has bitten him” or “the 
White Dog has passed him,” and lastly, to com- 
plete the proof of the animal form of the Corn- 
spirit, in the Vosges the Harvest-May is called 
the Harvest-dog. 

Again, in Germany, Hungary, Poland and 
Picardy a cock ia sacrificed in one way or another 
with the last corn cut, and its feathers mixed with 
the next year's seed, Cutting the Hare is in 
Ayrshire cntting the last corn, and aleo in parts 
of Germany, Sweden, Holland, France and Italy. 
In Norway the Hare's blood in the form of brandy 
is given to his comrades by the reaper who has 
‘skilled the Hare.” In Germany and France the 
Cat takes the place of the Corn-dog and the Corn- 


wolf abore described. So also in Germany the - 


Harvest-goat plays the part of the Corn-wolf. So 
in Skye the Cripple-goat was the last sheaf ont on 
Inst sheaf having been carefully transferred to a 


neighbour who had not yet finiabed. At Grenoble 


a goat is actually sacrificed at the harvest, and 
part of its flesh kept till the next harvest, and 
a similar enstom prevails among the Prussian 
lava. In several parta of France a bull ora calfis 
killed in the same way, leading to the custom of the 





King of the Calf at Pont-i-Monsson; and the 
naming of the last sheaf in various parts of France 
and Germany aa the Cow, the Bull, the Corn-steer. 


othe Tresher Cow ond so on, points to the spread of 


the enine ideas. Crying the Mare in Hertfordalur-, 
the naming of the first sheaf aa the Cross of the 
Horse at Lille, and the expression “seeing tie 
horse” for the noonday sleep of harvesters at 
Berry, prove the transfer of the Corn-spirit to the 
horse, Similar customs prevail in Germany with 
reference: to the Reve. boar, Rye-sow, Corn-suw, amd 
to the Sow-driver, and Carrying the Pig in Bavaria. 
and burying @ pig's tail or bone in. Germany and 
Russia in the field or with the seed. -And, lnstly, 
the well-known Scamlinavian custom of the Yule= 
boar and mixing the straw of it with the mex 
year's eecd to procnre ago) horvest, i an mteres- 
ting addition to the evidenee on this head, Sentan 
is the Swedish eustom of throwing Yule-straws 
to the eciling and prognosticating the next year's 
sheaves from the number that stick there, Other 
manifestations of the Corn-spirit are to be 
found in molern Europe in the stag, roa, sheep, 
bear, ass, fox, mouse, stork, swan and 
kites. 

Now, Dionysus the tree-god appears as a goat 


| and aga bull As a goat he is hardly to be dis- 


tinguished from Pan, Silenus, the Satyra, the 
Fanns and the host of sylvan goat divinities, 
ancient forms of the modern Russian Ljeschie, 
which are Wood and Qorn-spirita in human form, 
but with the horns, ears and legs of goats. As a 


| bull, the Athenian ceremony in his honour of the 


bouphonia, or murder of theo, and the stuffing of 
the murdered ox and yoking him to a plough, shews 
hia close connection with agricultural divinities. 
Further, the ceremonies of the bouphonia are 
partly paralleled by those of the Great Mondard 
at the apple harvest at Beauce in France. In 
Guinea and in China also are customs directly 
connecting the ox with the Corn-spirit. 

great autumnal festival of the Thesmophoria in 
her honour pigs were thrown into the “chasms of 


Demeter and Proserpine,” and their'decayed fleah 


The connection of Demeter with the pig as the 
Corn-spirit here comes out, and her connection 
with the horse as the Corn-spirit is visible in the 
representation of the Black Demeter in the cave 
of Phigalia in Arcadia as a long-robed woman with 
the head and mane of o horse. 

eonnected with the pig or the boar, and in 


1 See page 45 @., above. 


14 


a 


confusion between uncleanness and sacredness 
M1 animals, and shows that the abhorrence uf the 
Syrians, the Jews, the Egyptians, and ove nim y 
say Of Orientals generally, to the pig, is due as 
much to the animal having once becn a god as to 
anything else. Abhorrence of eating, touching or 
injuring of totems, that ia, sacred aninmls or 
plants, is common to most savages, im the belivf 











that the eating thereof will prxdiaco disease and | 


death through the displeasure of the gods they 


represent, ‘This will acconnt for the nausea a | 


Muhammadan wilt feel if he accidentally eats pig's 
fleah, and it would be of interest to seo how far it 
may account for the aversion to horse and dog's 
Hush in most parts of Europe. To Mr, Frazer's 
collection of evidence on this head we may aide) 
that in Upper Burma towns pigs are sacred, and 
until the advent of the British it wns a serious 
offence to interfere with a pig in Mandulay. This 
was necounted for, partly by saying they were 
public scavengers, and partly by the Buddhist 
custom of jivita-dina, or the granting of life: 
King Mindin Min having been supposed to hure 
turned the forefathers of these piga loose in the 
town, “ to live for ever,” after which ceremony if 
would be sacrilege to destroy them, 


Osiris was identified with the 
Memphis and 
Isis with the cow, which latter waa never killed. 
A’d granting this ancient and local identification 
to be genuine, which however is doubtful, the 
anal sacrifice of sacred cattle and the deter. 
mination of the life of the Apis after a certain 
term of years, brings us back to Osiris the 
Corn-spirit, 


bull Apis or 


The anneal sacrifice of an animal sacred to a rod 
or considered as his enemy, aud ita preservation or 
seclusion from that god for the reat of the year, 
a8 in the case of Osiris and many other divinities 


of the ancient world amd the modern savages, | 


ean ba shewn to lead unerringly to the inference 
that the animal and the god were originally iden- 
tical, and this leads toa conjecture that the connec- 
ton or rather the apeci 
with horses at the Arician Grove points to the 
original identification of Virbius as a Cornm-sprrit 
in the form of a horse. In support. of thia there 
ig the very ancient onstom of the October Horse 
at Rome, in which in pre-Republic days a horas 
was sacrificed to the corn in precisely the same 
fashion aa is the modern mock borse, bail, boar, 





The burvest-suppera of the European peasant 
afford unmistakable evidence of the custom of 
‘he Sacramental eating of the god of the corn. 
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the bull Mnevis of Heliopolis, and | 
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a 
is baked into a loaf in the form of alittle girl, and 
divided amongst the whole household. Here this 
loaf ia the Comm-spirit ig the form of a maiden, 
just as it ia represented in Scotland as the Maiden 
or last sheaf itself. ‘Iwo hundred years ago the 
Lithuanian peasants held au festival called 
Saburioa every December, at which every kind of 
BTUIN Wis Cater sacrausentally with pruyers, and a 
cock and ben sucriticed t¢ procure a good harvest 
in the ensuing year, Ip modem Europe sinalar 
customs Lave dwindle? into such habits as the 
tasting: of all new potatoes in Sutherlandshirc, 
aud oaing the grain of the first corn cut for the 
communion bread in parta of Yorkshire, In 
the wilder East wehave “cating the soul of the 





rice" at harvest and so on, and among the mure 


civilized Hindus of South India the Pongal 
festival, ut which the way the new rive boils iw 
taken as 4 portent of the harvest of the coming 
year. The Bush festival of the frst fruits, the chief 
annual ceremony of the Creck and Cherokee 
Indians, at which the new corn and the mew fruits 
were eaten sacramentally, proses the prevalence 
of similar ideas in North Americe. The sacra- 
ment of bread as the body of a god isan an- 
cient American and European rite, chiciy in 
the form of making a bread or meal image of 
the god and “ killing” him before eating him: 
witness the featival of Hintzilopochtli in Mexico 


amd the mania of Rome. 


The notion at the bottom of these sacraments 
is the common savage one that by eating the 


| ffesh of an anfmal or man, the physical, moral, 


and intellectual qualities of that animal or 
Man are Soquired. For this reason the North 
and South American Indian chiefs wonld not ent 


aeat of courage; and the people f Darfur } ; 
tral Africa eat the liver of auinrala, beatae 


killing 4 brave prisoner of war in order to eat 
strove to slay a chief and eat his eyes hecanse divi. 
nity lie in the eyes. ‘Thus by drinking the blood 
of the vine-wod and eating the fleah of the corm. 
god, or in other words wine and bread, the wor- 
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Just ag the worslrippers of agricultrral deities | not be resurrected and the supply of game would 


kill their god, the worshippers of aninmis kill 
theirs on the ground that the god is in- 
earnate in the whole species and is multiplied 
by killing one of the individuals in which he 
is incarnate. In this belief the Acogchemen 
tribe of California annually kill the great buz- 
aard, their chief god,and tho Egyptian worshippers 
ef the god-ram Armen #lew a ram annoolly. 
The Zoni Indiwea of New Mexico believe that the 


dead are transformed inte turtles and annunlly kill | 


them in order to send the departed souls back 
into epirit-land. The Ainos of Japan regularly 
sacrifice a bear, an animal which they regard with 


epecial reverence, as do the Goldi and Gilyak | 


tribes of Siberia. 

Now all these bear-worshipping tribes freely 
hunt the bear, but im their sacrifices and in 
thoir slaying they propitiate the animal dead 
or alive, and the reason for this is that he 
might otherwise bring about the vongeance 
of his olass upon them. 

It is this that makes savages, all the world over, 
reluctant to slay wild beasta who can revenge 
themselves, such as crocodiles, rattle-snakea and 
tigers; and makes the Sumatrans go into the 
jungle and explain to the tigers that the Faro- 
peans, and not they, are setting traps for thei. 
Similarly Kamtchatkans explain to dead seals, and 
Qstiaks to slain beurs, that it was the Russians 
that slew them! Again, animale, which are not 


dangerous im themselves, are propitinted after | 


slaughter in case thetr guardian spirits might 
injure the slaughterer. This is why Siberien 
eable hunters are particular as to the treatment 
of the bones of sables, the Alaskana and 
Canadian Indians a6 to the bomes of beavers, and 


the North American Indiana of those of clans, | 


deer, and elk. If they did not, the take would 
be bad for the scason, or some other mis- 
fortune would be inflicted by the incensed apirits. 
For exactly the same reason the Pernvian Indians 
adored the fish they chiefly canght, the Olawa 


Indiana of Canada never burned fish bones be- | 


eauge their souls passed into them, and the 
Hurons preached to the fish to induce them to 


eomeand be caught. Thence to the good treatment | 


of the first fah caught in order that be may induce 
others to come into the net, is a small transition: 
leading to putting him back into the water 
among the Maoris, and to special ceremonies over 
him elaewhere. 


The reason why so many savage hunters are 


particular about preserving. bones is that they 


and vo, if they destroyed them, the animal could 





step. Phis belief in resurrection is direct amory 


the Indians of North America, the Lappe, and the 
Kamtchatkuns, either in another world or im this 
one, and is probably wt the bottom of the world- 
wide objection to breaking tho bones of slain 
or sacrificed animals, It will aleo explam the 
canons castom of detaching parts of a slam 
anit from the cercass, 24 the sinew of the 
thigh in North America, und the tongue in other 
places, na being wecegsury to ite reprodaction 
after death. 

Vermin are treated much in the same way aa 
the dangerous and the valuable animals. They 
are propitinted in various ways, and coaxed to keep 
out of the erops, but for the present purpose 


the most teresting custom with regard to them 


is treating favoured individuals with great 
distinction, while pursuing therest with relentless 
severity, “his is prevalent in Germany, Syria, 
ond Fivesia. The special individuals are in fret 


tamed into gods moch in the same way as the 


lurger animals, and in Syria the favoured 
caterpillar is given a human “mother” and 
then buried. Here, again, we have the killing 
of the god. 

We have thus two kinds of sacramental killing 
anid eating of the gods; one im which an animal 
is habitually spared and never eaten except sacra- 
mintally; and the other in which an animal ia 
the habitual food of a tribe, but an individual ie 
eaten sacramentally by way of warding off the 
revenge from ite congencra, 

The custom of sacramental eating of the god 
leads to « very interesting sot of customs as to 
communion with the divinity. This ia shewn 
strongly at the pastoral sacrament of the lamb 
Here the lamb ia eacrificed, and ita blood is first 
sprinkled over the people and then ameared on 


 themundividually. Similarly the Gilyaks of Siberm 


promenade their sacramental bear before killing 
him, and the Mirasis of the Paiijib, who are snake- 
worshippers, send adough snake about their houses 
end then bury it. In Europe until recent times a 
custom based ona similar idea was very prevalent. 
The wren bas always been a sacred bird, and one 
which it is extremely unlucky to kill, and yet the 
common custom in the Isle of Man, Ireland, in 
Sweden a magpie is substituted, and in ancient 
Greece probably a ewallow or a crow, 


Connedted with the killing of the ged, ia 
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him the accumulated sins and misfortunes 


ofthe pecple. It is as natural to o savage to 
transfer his mental burdens to another person, 
animal, or thing, as it is to put a physical load off 
hia own shoulders on to another's. Instances 
of this idea are innumerable all over the world, 
but perhapa the Malagasy fadifra ia the most 
striking, for it is anything that the diviners fix 
upon fur the purpose of carrying off a hurtfnl 
discase or evil. The Sin-cating of Wales and 
purts of England waa a delileraty taking of the 
responsibility of the eins of a deceased person by 
a living one upon himself. 
poverty-stricken Brihmans will take upon them- 
selves the sins of deceased KAjia, and in Southern 
India too, notwithstanding the loss of caste ocea- 
sioned thereby. 

From the necessity of transferring evils from 
individuals to that of transferring them from the 
community at large, the savage soon passes. Evil 
may be expelled directly or indirectly through 
m ecapegost. The former method accounts 
for the noisy driving away of devils common to 
all parta of the world, and familiar to us in Indin 
at eclipses and in Burma in times of cholera, 
when the people make as much noise as possible 
and thrash the roofs of heir houses, Among the 
Hurons the men rushed about from wigwan 
to wigwam, breaking everything and making a 
noise. They then retired to sleep and dreamt of 
something, and next morning went about asking 
for a present in the form of a riddle, rejecting 
everything except what ‘ey had dreamt of. To 
receive this was to escape the epidemic. This is an 
extremely interesting point inIndia, as it may 
explain a curious and obecure point in folk- 
tales, where the bero can usually win the heroine 
only by successiully answering conventional 
riddies, and where euch successful answers often 
avertevil. Riddles were originally probably aform 
of divination, and in the Celebes no riddle may 
be asked except when there is a corpse in the 
Y lag | a. ‘ | 

From the occasional expulsion of evils, we come 
to their periodic expulsion. In Australia, among 
the Eskimo, in North America, in Peru and 
among the African Negroes, this is done with 
many varying ceremonies in the direct manner, 
In Abyssinia it assumes a Christian form in the 
ceremony of Maseal or the Cross. In India 
among the Hos and Mundaris and the Khonds, and 
among the Hindu Kush tribes, the annual cere- 
mony takes place nt seed- -time or harvest. In Bali 
near Java, in Fiji, in Tongking and in Cambodia 
jt in w great national festival. Driving out Satan 
among the Finns of Russia is another form of 
jhe same custom. Similarly all over Southern 


In the Himdlayas | 
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Europe, in Albania, Italy, the Tyrol and Swit- 
- gerland, witches are driven away with mich noise 


in March, April or May. Driving out the But- 
terfly in Weatphalia ia a pretty custom based on 
the same ideas. 


The Seriptural scapegoat inthe most familia 
form of expelling devils by prozy, but the practice 
nagumes many other shapes. Among the Cals 
fornian and North American Indians and in Cam- 
bodia, the devils are represented by men, and are 
regularly driven away after a ceremonial fight, « 
custom which has a rural survival in These 
fights with the devils among the Khasing of Assam, 
the Burmese, the Sinhalese and the people of the 
tug of war" 
over a rope, In Burma this custom ia common 
as a rein-charm, a fact worth mentioning in this 

The custom of nesuming the derils to ocoupy a 
vehicle constructed for their departure, has led to 
the use of Disease Boats in the Indian Archi- 
pelago and in the Pucific Islands. .A boat is pros 
visioned for a voyage and the demon ia cither 
unrepresented ot all or by an effigy. In India 
scapegoats are common enough with the idea of 
driving disease away altogether, or of transfer- 
ing an ailment to the next neighbour. Fowla, 
goats, pigs, buffaloes, and even men are employed 
for the purpose. From the scapegoat which 
takes away o specific evil, to that which is omploy- 
ed periodically for the purpose of removing sing 
and possible evils, — from cure to proteetion in 
fact, — is but a short step, and we accordingly find 
periodic scapegoats all over the world of « nature, 
similar to the above. 


The use of human beings aa seapepoats has led 
to much horrible cruclty in various parta of the 
carth, and in Tibet it would seem that the 
correctness: of the choice of the victim is finally 
settled by a throw of dice. Survivals of the custom 
are to be traced in Europe, especially in the 
Driving out of Posterli in Switzerland. 

Divine animals have been used as seape- 
goate both in India and in Egypt, where the 


| Bribmans of Malabar use a cow and the ancient 


Egyptians a sacred boll for the purpose. Divine 
men have also been scape-goate in the same way 
among the Génds of Central India and the 
ancient Albanians of Europe, 

The periodic expulsion of scapegoats, and with 
them the accumulation of the sins of the past year, 
seems to have given rise to those periods of 
license so noticeable in India and amony savages 
elsewhere, and of which many traces are to be 
found in the civilized world, notably ig Boxing 
Day in England. 
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Tn Stamalbal y uibaniie the whageisaas vic largely 
need both in Rome and Greece, and took the form | 


chiefly of the periodical sacrifice of beings who 
were in some way or other divine, and this wos 
accompanied frequently with the beating of tt 

scapegoat, This last custom did not arise frém 
adesire to cause pain, but to drive away evil in- 


fluences, and accounts for many survivals of the | 
customs of “ beating out sickness and beating im | 


health " observable all over modern Europe. 


Weare now once more brought back to the 
main argument of Mr. Frazer, that, evon if it 
be shown thst the killing of the priest of 
Womi as tho representative of the spirit of 
the grove stood alone 468 a custom in the 
elsssical world, it can be abundantly shewn 
in answer that the divino man was there 
ssorificed pericdicslly for other reasons. That 
eustoms on a large scale closely allied to the 
“Role of the Arician priesthood” existe] in 
Mexico among a people of considerable culture, 
we have abundant evidence in the writings of 
Spaniards at the time of ita conquest. 


Having thus disposed of the questions of — why 
had the priest of Nemi to slay hia predecessor ?, 
and, why, before doing so, had he to pluck the 
Golden Bough ?; we pass on to the questions of — 
what was the Golden Bough?, and, why 
had each candidate for the <Arician priest- 
hood to pluck it before he could siay the 
pri ost P 

In this connection there are two rules of life 
among the divine kings or priests, which are to 


be noticed, eis., they might not touch the | 


ground nor allow the sun to shine on them. 
Both were tras of the Mikado of Japan and of the 
supreme pontiffs of the Zapotecs of Mexico; the 

forte of the King and Quesif Tabiti, the-King 
ef Doguma, and the very ancient Kings of Persia; 
and the latter of the Kings of Colombia in South 
America and of the Incas of Peru. Both rules 
are aleo observed by girls at puberty im many 


pirts of the world, leading to cruel seclusiona | 


lasting one, four, and even seven years, and often 
accompanied by ceremonial beatings, — which 
EE eee er EEE ERC Ac coe 





Site ba tactol It exists almost universally 
re Hindus, though shortened to such reason- 

able periods as four days and the like. Traces 
of the idea are common in European folktales, 
especially in that class where the maiden becomes 


impregnated by the sun or a sun-beam. The | 


Stary of Danaé probably belongs to this cycle, 
with a Kirgis (Siberian) counterpart, and the 


iden of impregnation by the sun is to be seen | 





in marriage customs in more than one part of the 
world. 

The origin of all these customs is the intense 
dread excited in the savage by menstruous 
blood, exhibited by his practices in all parta of the 
world, — Australia, North and South Amenca, 
Africa ond North Europe; and amonget the 
ancient civilized nations of Europe this dread 
Was Quite as extravagant, Among motern Euro- 


| pean peasants, similar ideas are still strongly 


entertained. The object then of those who on- 
tertain these notions is to ixolute or, so to epeak, 
insulate girls at puberty, so that they may do no 
harm to themselves or tothoge about them; they 
may not touch the earth or see the sun. They 
ary, infact, kept between heaven and earth, and 
out of contact with either, so that the power for 
mischief with which they ure charged by nature 
may be kept within bounds, 

Now this uncleanness, as it is called, of the 
girls ut this period does not to the savage mind 
differ from the sanctity of holy men. They 
are merely different manifestations of the same 
supernatural energy and the precautions to be 
wlopted in both cases most be the same. Both 
must be kept between heaven and earth. This is 
generally necessary in the case of all sacred or 
tabned things and beings. The sun must not 
shine on the head of an Aino while mourning, the 
Costa Rica Indian must not go out nor see the sun 
while fasting, the Swedish peasant before the Tule- 
tide pilgrimage most dwell awhile in a dark cellar. 
North Indian warriors on the war-path must not 
sit on the ground, and their holy ark must never 
be rested on the earth; in Loango newly-born 
infants must never be placed on the ground, m 
Aberdeenshire the last bit of standing corn mm uat lie 
in the “gueedman’s” lap after being cut, m 
Scotland also water from sacred wells to cure the 
sick must be carried to them without touchime: 
the ground, and lastly in the Pafijib things and 
persons in a “sacred” condition can never be 
placed on or touch the earth. 

Now the myth of Balder, the Norse god 
that was neither of heaven nor of earth, and 
except the mistletoe, is a reflection of the 
ritual of the time which gave rise to it. The 
points of this myth are that Loki, the mischief- 
maker, finding that the mistletoe had acciden- 
tally not been sworn not to injure Balder, pulled 
it and by ita means procured his desth, and 
that after death the god was ceremonially 
burned. 

From time immemorial fire festivals have been 
current in Europe, at which pensants kindle bon- 
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fires and dance round them, or leap over them, or 
barn efizies or pretend to burn living persons in 
them, <A review of these customs will bring out 
tracea of hut11n sacrifices, and the pulling of 
the mistletoe has often been connected with the 
seremonies observed at the fire festivals. 


In diffyrent parts of German Europe, on the 
firat Sunday in Loot ths caremonies of burning 
th» hut, the castle, the witch, the old wife,or 
winters grandmother, and driving away tl 
wieved sower, Oonsist in one form or another of 
horning an effigy or a dise or wheel, with a view 
*) procuring un abundant harvest or keeping 
vurmin from the fields. These Quadragesima 
Sunday customs ary hardly to be distinguished 
from thoxwof Carrying out Death observed about 
the sama tims, in whieh Death, varied inthe Tyrol 


a3 the Old Woman, is fre yuontly burat, and some-— 


times a particalar personage muat leap over the 
horning embers, 


The Now Fire customs and that of the Easter 
Candle om Eastor Eve kept up in Catholic 
cwttries, are Ooerve] with a view to the feruli- 
ention of the fislds anl gardens and keeping of 
wlisht and boil. 
Eitler Bonfires made from the “new fire” are 
suited) with the sacl at sowing, and sometimes 
» Wooden effigy of Judas ia burnt in the bonfires. 
All over Germany unconsecrated Easter Fires 
tre lighted in which the Easter Man or the Jodas 
“burnt with the object of averting hail Parts. | 
ealar hills are sometimes uzed for the purpose 
year after year, and cilled the Easter or Pascal 
Alountains. Dancmy roand and leaping through 
‘hogs firaa if a cjaasenous part of the ceremony, 
while in some places squirrels and even bonaa 
represented the Jada: The Boltane Fires of 
Sestland kindled un the Ist of May, and which, 
it the paraon of the Bsltans Carline, “ davoted to 


he eaorificsd to Baal" in the fire, shew. clear | ™ 
| bis ashes scattered among the people. At Lachon 


aigoa of form2r haman asacrifics, were burnt in 
ordar to pressrve ths Gocca and herda: while a 
similar festival in Sweden ia held witha view to 
predicting th» character of tas coming Spring. 

Midsummer Fires, accompanied with dancing 
and leaping. and with moch the same ceremonies 
as those of Lentand Haster, have baen, and are to 
aom2 extent still, carrsnt all over Earope from 
West to East. Their object has slways been 
to prosper the hards or the crops, or to keep off 
«vil infuencea. The slaying and burning of 
efizwa at the Milsumner Fires has existed in 
Wirtemberg in the custom of “ the Beheading of 
she Angél-Man,” in the Tyrol in that of burning 
the Lotter now corrupted into the Luther, in 
Austria in the borning of tho Tattermann, and 





that most likely they are Sun-c 


The ashes of the conscerated | 
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French Flanders they used to burn the figure of 
a Woman at thia featiral. 


The proper explanation of the Fire Festivals is 





animals and plants, and probably originated in 


that the fire required for thease festivals has fre- 
quently been kindled in the same way as need- 
fire, viz, by the friction of wood or by the 
revolution of a wheel, is strong evidence of this; 
as it is pretty nearly certain that, at the kifdling 


of the need-fire, i. ¢., a magically curative fire 


kindled in time of distress, the wheel represented 
the sun. Atthe Pongal Festival in South India 
at the harvest, which is a fire-festival, fires are 
everywhere lighted to wake up Sdrya the Sun, or 
Agni the Fire. In Yueatan a fire-festival ia held 
on New Year's Day to rid the people of their 
troubles, and the Hottentots drive their sheep 
periodically through ceremonial fires to preserve 


| them. These last two cases shew the universality 


of the customs and of the ideas conveyed by 


them. 

That the effigies burnt in these fires are 
representatives of the spirit of vegetation or 
the tree-spirit, there can be little doubt; and 
that human baings representing the tree-spirit 


| Were formsrly sacrificed among the Celtic 


nations, we have strong reason to believe from the 
narrative of Julius Gesar. He shews ua that in 
his time or before it colossal imares of wicker-. 
work or wood or grass worw filled with living men 
and asimala and burnt, and the customs at the 
BHoltans Fires and a9 on seem to point emphatically 
to the conclusion that thease wicker-imazes 
represented the tres-spirit. “Giants” at the 
apring and summer festivals bave been familiar io 
Eagland, Francs, Belgium and Flanders, and in 
parts of Franc: the giant waa regolarly burnt and 


in th: Pyran+23 a hollow columa ia still lighte? 
aod live snakes thrown into it and burnt Boe 
sum‘ner Eve, and live animals have been throwa 
mio the Lent, Easter and Midsammer fires in 

* Germany and Russian, There ia little 
part as the homan victima. 

The sum of the evidence as to these Fire 
Pestivals is, that they were originally held at 
Midaumimor, and consisted of human burnt 
sacrifices, representing the tree-spirit or 
spirit of vegetation, with a view to making 
the sun to shine and the crops to grow. 
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Dyilds geben Bia Jans for their religious 
, and the fact that it is still gathered on 


Midsummer Eve in common with a large number 
of other magical and healing plants all over 


Europe, points to the antiquity of the con- 
nection of the mistletoe with the midsummer 


We are thus brought back to the Balder myth, 
whose two chief features — the pulling of the 
mistletoe and the burning of the god — belonged 
to the great midsummer fostival of the Colts. 


N and the home of | 
In Swéden, Norway, Denmark, me of Magara oh PusetAnin/ ind Pierelita: aadol Eke 


Balder, the connection of Balder with the 
midsummer fires ia seen in the name for then — 


Baldor’s Balo-fires ; and assuming that the myth 


leacribes a common and important ritual, we must sani 
oni at iis abdatostin that “Balder must bave | Tecorded in 1300 B. 0., inthe story of Saifu’l- 


been the Norse representative of the being who 
was burnt in effigy or in the person of a living 
man at the fire festivals in question.” 

‘he oak is the troe most likely represented 
by the victim at these festival fires. It wna 
the principal object of worship among Celts and 
Slava, and the most sncred tree of the Greeks and 
Latins, and generally of the nations of the Aryan 
stuck. It was used by the Germans in kindling 
the need-fire, in common with the Slave and Celta, 
and for feeding the old sacred fires kept burning 
at their sanctuaries. 

If then we concede that the tree represented 


by the human victim at the great festival was the | 


oak, we see from the Balder myth why the pulling 
of the mistletoe was mixed up with the ceremonies. 
The mistletoe was the only thing that could kill 
Baller becanse the mistlotos was the external 
soul of tho oak, a notion probably arising from 
the vubservation that while the oak ia deciduous the 
inietletoe growing on if remains ever-green. So 
that accurding to savage ideas before the god 
could be killed, i. ¢. the oak could be burnt, it 
was necessary to pluck away his soul, which 
wus the mistletoe, 

hia leads te an extremely interesting enquiry 
— ‘What is tho external soul? Now, primitive 
mau ulways conceives the soul as concrete 
objozt upon which life depends. The soul need 
no? nzcesssri.y rasido in the body, and it may, 
in fact, ba safer clsswhere hidden in a place of 
safo:y, for as long as the sonl is uninjored 
the life of the body remains intact. Many fulk- 
tales gathered frou. all parts of the world prove this, 
and turn on this point. The villain usually, but 
als» frequently the hero or the heroine of a tule, 
bas a soul or life-index which is kept somewhere 


under tremendous safe-guarda. and until that soul 
is got at the owner is invulnerable, In the Norse 
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story the giant bas no heart. In India, where 
the notion is very common, this life-inder has 
been kept in a bird, an insect, a plant, a necklace, 
in mother's milk, in a sword, in a bull, in a lamp, 
and so on. Itis always exceedingly difficult of 
access: ¢. g. when it is in a green parrot, that bird 
14 in a cage under six pitchers of water in the centre 
of a circle of palm-trees in a thick forest in a far 
country guarded by 1400 ogres. The same idea 
is traceable in Siam, Cambodia, Easmir, Gilgit, 
and ancient Greece. Hair is a common place of 
residence of the soul; ¢.g, the story of Nisus, king 


Biblical Samson. Among the Russians, Saxons, 


| Scandinavinna, Celta, the same idea and the same 


tales are common, In Ancient Egypt, in astory 


mulik, im stories amongst the Kabyls, the 
Magyars, the Titira, the Mughals, andthe Malays, 
and ina tale from Nias near Sumatra, we have 
samples of identical notions among peoples who 
are not of Aryan origin. 

Folk-customs from various parte of the world 
prove that these folk-tales are mere reflec- 
tions of a real articloof primitive belicf Thus: 
in the Celebes the priests collect the souls of 
the whole family in a bag, to keep them ont of 
harm's way when entering a new house. There, 
too, the soul of a lying-in woman ia given to 
the doctor to keep in a piece of iron until all danger 
is past. In Amboina outting off the hair is more 
terrible than torture, because it destroys the 
strength. Trees containing the hves of newly 
born children are planted or exist in Western 
Africa, in the Cameroons, and the Celebes, amony 
the Papuans, the Maoria, and the Dyaks. Families 
in Russia, Germany, England and France plant 
trees on the birth of children. Something of the: 
sume custom obtains among the Hoyal family 
at Osborne. The custom of passing children 
through trees scems to be connected with the 
sunt idea. The EKaroens believe that the life of a 
new-born infant is bound up in the knife that 
severs the naval string. Thesoul is transferred 
to an animal among Malays, the Bunks Islanders, 
the Zulus, the Zapotecs, and the Central Ameri- 
ean Indiana generally, where some animal is the 
second self of every human being. 


Theclose connection between such an animal 
and the human being whose life is bound up 
in it, has led to its sanctity, as among the Adstra, 
liana. ‘There owls represent women, and bats 
to the human rce: ¢. g. all owls are sisters to the 
women, and all women are owls; #0 all men 
are bats and all bata men's brothers. This is 
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sex totemiam, and leads to an interesting set of 


phenomena. 


Tribal totems can be explained in the above 
manner. “When « savage names himself after 


an animal, calls it his brother, and refuses to kill 
it, the animal is said to be his totem.” 
reason for the beliefia that he believes that the lifs 
wf each individual of the tribe is bound up with 
some one animal or plant of the species, This 
ia the case even when the current belief is that 
there is more than one soul to each individnal, aos 
amongst the Caribs, Hidatea Indians, the Laos, 
and soon, The Battasof Sumatra who believe in 
seven souls per man, one of which is always 
outside him, thinks that he dies the moment the 
outside soul dies, 

This view of totemism is confirmed by the 
initiatory ritesof boys at puberty amongst many 
savages, which consist chiefly in transferring his 
soul to his totem, and thus causing his temporary 
death (i.¢. trance) and bringing him to life 
again. Such rites aro observed tmong the 
Australians, the Fijians, the Africans of the Congo 
and elsewhere, the North American Indians, the 
inhabitants of Polynesia, and the Malays. The 
idea perhaps survives in the expression “ twice. 
born” among the higher castes of India, and in 
some of the ceremonies of tying on the sacred 
thread, and so on, ci 

The argument, then, is that Balder’a lifo 
was inthe mistletos, and that when the mistletoe 
struck him he died. Balder was the oak-spirit, 
and the life of the oak was in the mistletoe which 
wos between heaven and earth, and to kill the 


uik-spirit it was necessary to get-at the mistletoe, | th 
That the Golden Bough wss the mistletoe : 


may be inferred from Virgil, who describes it as 

owing on an oak and compares it with the 
mistletoe. The priest of the Arician Grove —the 
King of the Wood — was the personification of 
the tree on which grew the Golden Bough, i. «. 
the oak-spirit; so it waa necessary to pluck the 
Golden Bough in orderto kill bim. And it was 
necessary to kill him, to carry out the annual 
fire festival held at midsummer at the Arician 


Grove, no doubt, for the benefit of the crops and | 


herds. 

Why was the mistletoe called the Golden 
Bough? This is the last question to be answered. 
itis eoin Welsh, and we have an analogy in the 
golden fern-bloom or fern-seed of folklore, 
This is supposed to bloom like gold on Midsummer 
Eve or at Christmas, and in a German story it 
wae got by shooting at the aun on Midaominer 
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| the home-fire, whose life 


Paragraphed and suitably 
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seed is clearly the golden blood of the sun. The 
power of the fern-seed was to procure gold for its 

Now, mistletoe is gathered at the solstices in 
the same way as the fern-seed, and ain ‘Sweden is 
used asa divining rod for discovering gold, no 
doubt in its character of the Golden Bough. 
Like the fern-seed, is the Goldan Bough an 
emanation of the sun's fire? ‘The midsummer 
bonfires were sun-charms to give the sin new fire 
annually. ‘These fires were supplied by the oak 
: was in the mistletoe, 
which therefore contained the seed of the sun's 
fire. So the sun's fire war an emsnation of 


the Golden Bough. So also Virbius, as the 


epirit of the oak on which grew the Golden 
Bough, would be the Sun—as he was, —and 
Balder would be “ so fair of face and go shining 
that a light went forth from him.” 


The result of the whole orgument is, that 
the Rule ofthe Arician Priesthood at Wem 
represented the original worship of the 
Aryans, and that the Rex Nemorensis lived 
and died aa an incarnation. of the supreme 
Aryan god, whose life was in the mistletoe or 
Golden Bough. 


We have thus followed Mr. Frazer through 
some 50) pages of moat interesting discussion, 
backed in his case by innumerable facts gathered 
mith Hmmense pains from an extrnordi yh 
number of sources, and the or fault we have to 
find with his book is the a in atone 

thing from end to end in 





gu i lscussion on the value of data, 
or his main argnment from a side issue 
hook, therefore, though pleasant and. : 
throughout, is exceedingly difficult to follow; a0 
difficult, indeed, that, if we have not been able to 
do 80 clearly, we claim that jt js bot our fault, 
No doubt, in its present shape, the book ia mare 
saleable than perhaps in any other; but to the 
scientific etudent, for whom it appears to he 


‘primarily meant, the free use of numbered para. 


graphs, thick type, upper and lower Case, italica 
and other devices for differentiating the igarae 
ponents of an intricate argument, would have bean 
invaluable. So would a table in the form of a 
tents, or in the form of a tree, have Regen 
important aid in following the argument,—had 


either been given. 


| With this one criticism we take leave of Mr. 
Frazer with feelings of gratitude foran unusually 
lOpOrtant and interesting work, 
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SANSERIT PLAYS, PARTLY PRESERVED AS INSCRIPTIONS AT AJMERE, 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHOEN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


Asons the papers of General Sir Alexander Cunningham, transmitted to me by Mr. 

Fleet, I have found robbings of two unique inscriptions, of which even an imperfect 
account cannot fail to interest my fellow-students. For these inacriptions contain portions of two 
unknown plays, one of which, entitled Lalita-Vigrahardja-nifaka, was composed in honour of 
the king VigraharAjadéva of Sakambhart, by the Mahdkavi S6madéva, while the other, called 
Harakéli-ndtaka has for its author no less a personage than the king Vigrahardjaddva him- 
self, Actual and undoubted proof is here afforded to us of the fact that powerful Hinda rulers of 
the past were eager to compete with Kilidisa and Bhavabhiiti for poetical fame. And it shews 
the strange vicissitudes of fortune, that the stones, on which a royal author, who could boast of 
having repeatedly exterminated the barbarians and conquered all the land between the Vindhya 
and the Himalaya, made known to his people the products of his Muse, should have been used 
as common building-material for a place of Muhammadan worship, by the conquerors of his 
descendants. 

According to.a note on the back of the rubbings, the two inscriptions, which I shall call A. 
and B,, are at the Arhai-din-ki Jhonpra,a mosque situated on the lower slope of the Tarigadh hill, 
at Ajmore, the administrative head-quarters of the Ajmere-Mérwara Division, Rajpatini. The 
inscription A. consists of 37 lines of writing which cover aspace of about 3’ 5" broad by 1’ 11” 
high. The writing of lines 1-18 and 21-32 apparently is in o state of perfect preservation, 
though in the rubbing the first line is very indistinct. Portions of the lines 19 and 20 have 
saffered by the peeling off of the surface of the stone; and at the commencement of lines 93-36 
some @ksharas are missing, owing to the lower proper right cornerof the stone having broken 
away. The lines 1-36 cover the whole breadth of the inscribed surface ; the line 37 measures only 
9; in length, and is placed below the centre of the preceding line. The size of the letters is 
about a. The characters are Nigari of the L2thcentary A.D. They were well and regularly 
written and carefully engraved by the learned Bhiskara, the son of Mahipati (line 37). The 
languages employed in the inscription are Sanskyit and several Prikrit dialects ; and, aa regards 
orthography, the only thing to note is that the consonant 6 is thronghout written by the sign 
forv, The inscription bears no date. 


The inscription B. consista of 40 lines of writing which originally covered a space of about 
3° 3)" broad by I’ 11}" high. But at the upper proper left corner a piece of the stone, measur- 
ing about 7” broad by 18” high, is now broken away, causing the complete loss of the concluding 
portions of lines 1-23. Besides, the rabbing of part of these lines is very faint. The writing of 
lines 24-40, on the other hand, is well preserved, and may be read with certainty throughont. 
The size of the letters in lines 1-39 is about }" ; of those in the short line 40, which is placed 
below the centre of the preceding line, 4”, The characters are in every respect tho same as those 
of the inscription A.,and they were written by the same writer, Bhiskara,‘vf whose descent we 
have here (in lines 37 and 38) s somewhat fuller account, Bhiskara’s father Mahipati was a 
son of the learned Gévinda, who was born in a family of Haya princes, and was, on account of his 
manifold excellencies, a favourite of a king Bhéja, The languages employed in this inscription 
are, again, Sanskrit and Prakrit; and in respect of orthography we have only to note the use of 
the sign for v to denote the consonant 4, and the occasional employment of the sign for the 
jihedmuiliya. The inseription is dated (in lines 38 and 39) in the year 1210, on Sunday the Sth 
of the bright half of Mirgagirsha, while the moon was in the nakshatra Sravana aud in the sign 
Makara, during the yjga Harshana and karana Bilava. Referring this date to the Vikrama era, 
I find that the corresponding date, for Vikrams 1210 expired, is Sunday, the 22nd November 
A. D. 1153, which satisfies all the requirements of the case. 


Below I shall give nearly the whole of the text of the inscription A., and the concluding. 
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(really importaut) portion of B. As the language of the originals is generally plain and easy to 
understand, my own remarks on these texts need not be many. 

Tho inscription A. contains the end of the third act and a large portion of the fourth act 
of the Lalita-Vigrabaraja, a witaka composed, evidently in honour of the king Vigraharajadéva 
of Sikambhari, by the Mahdavi, tho learned S6madiva. It opens with a conversation between 
Sagiprabhd and the king (Vigraharaja), from which we may conclude that the king was in love 
with a daughter of a prince Vasantapila.! The two lovers, one of whom apparcotly has seen 
the other in a dream, being separated, Sasiprabha, a confidant of the lady, is sent to ascertain 
the king's feelings ; an!, having attained her purpose, she is about to depart to gladden her 
friend with her tidings, when the king confesses that he cannot bear to part with Sasiprabhia, 
and proposes to send Kalydnavati to the princess instead. Accordingly Kalyiinavati is des- 
patched with a love-message, in which the king informs the lady that his march against the 
king of the Turushkaa, a battle with whom appears to be impending, will soon give him an 
opportunity of joining her. Suitable preparations having been made for making ‘Sadi. 
prabhi's stay with the king comfortable, the latter goes to attend to his mid-day ceremonies 
Thus ends the third act. 


At the opening of the fourth act two Turushka prisoners appear on-the scene, which 
represents the camp of the king (Vigrahardja) of SAkambhari or & place close to it, in search 
of the royal residence, In their perplexity they luckily meet with a countryman, a apy, sent 
to the camp by the Turushka king. This man tells them how he hos managed to enter tha 
enemy's camp, in the guise of a beggar, together with s crowd of people who went to see the 
god? Séméévara. He also informs them that the army of the Chahamaéna (Vigraharaja) 
consists of a thousand elephants, a hundred thousand horses, and a million of men; in fact, 
that by the side of it the ocean would appear dry. And having pointed ont the king's 
residence, he departs. The two prisonors take their places near the royal quarters; they meet 
with the king, who is thinking of his beloved, address him (in versea which uofortunately are 
greatly daraged in the text), and are sent away richly rewarded. 

Vigraharaja now expresses his surprise that his own spy, whom ho has sent to the camp 
of the Hammira, has not returned yet. But just then the spy comes back and informa his 

ster of what he has been oble to learn regarding the enemy's forces and his movements 
According to his account, the Hammtra’s army consists of countless elephants, chariota, horses 
and men, and his camp is well guarded, On the previous day it was three yéjanos distant 
from Vavvéraa,’ the place where Vigraharaja then is, but it is now located at a distance of 
only one yijand, There is also wa ramour that the Hammira, having prepared his forces for 
battle, is about to send a messenger to the king. 

The spy having been dismissed, Vigraharaja sends for his maternal uncle, the Rdja 
Sithhabala, ond, having explained the state of affairs, consults with him and his chief minister 
Sridhara as to what should be done. The cautious minister advises not to risk a battle with 
the powerful adversary. But the king, intimating that it is his duty to protect his friends, is 
too proud to enter upon peaceful negotiations, and is encouraged by Simhabala to act accord- 
ing to hisown views. While they are still consulting, the arrival of the Hammira's messenger 
is announced. The stranger is admitted into the royal presence, expresses hig wonder at the 








Be ot tee te | aiantaplla who lived in. the 12th cantury. A.D. ; but the mamd looke as if it might 
balong to one of the Tiimara princes of Delhi, Seo Archwol. Suroey of India, Vol. L. p. 149. 

1 Sdmifearad’ea, of cours, might also be the name of a prince, and it should be noted that the ChihumAna 
Prithririja waa a soo of Sém/évara. 

3 1 give this name in ite Prikrit form, because I am not sure how to transcribe it in Sanskrit, An inscription 






lished )in Jour. Beng, ds. Soe., Vol. LY. Part I. p. 42, apparently in line 12, mentions « place Fydghrérake, 
waieb bly might be ths place intended by the Farmtras of the play, If this wera really the ‘case, the place 
ssh. the modern Highlra, about 47 milea to the south-east of Ajmere. Seo Archaeol. Survey of India, 
bi RP: 136. a 
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splendour and the signs of power which surround the king, is struck with Vigraharija’s own 
appearance, and cannot conceal from himself that the task entrusted to him will be a difficult 
one to perform. 


Here the inscription ends. It may be assumed that Vigrabariija and the Hammira on the 
present occasion did not fight, and that the king eventually was united with his lady-love. 
From the Delhi Siwalik pillar inscription we know that in reality Visaladéva-Vigrabaraja 
repeatedly and successfully made war against the Muhammadan invaders by whom, it may be 
added, a successor of his was utterly defeated and put to death in A. D. 1193. 


The inscription B. containa the concluding portion of the fifth act, called Krauficha- 
vijaya, of the Harakéli-nataka, which in line 40, as well as in lines 32 and 38, is distinetly 
called the composition of the poet, the Maldrdjddhiréju and Paramééscara, the illustrious 
VigraharAjadéva of Sakambhari (line 37). It opens with a conversation, held by Siva, his 
wife Gauri, the Vidishaka, and a Pratthira, in which, so far as the fragmentary state of the 
inscription permits me to see, the worship rendered to Biva by Havana is spoken of with ap- 
proval. Siva and his attendants then, for reasons which are not apparent, turn into Sabaras or 
mountaineera, Noticing some fragrant smell, as of some oblation presented to him, the god 
despatches his attendant Mika to ascertain the eaase of ib. Miaka returns and reports that 
Arjuna is preparing o sacrifice. He is told to assume the form of a Kirata, to go near Arjuna, 
and there to await Siva. .As soon as he has left, Siva perceives that Mika and Arjuna, who 
were enemies before, begin fighting with one another, He therefore goes himself, as a Kurita, 
to assist his attendant: and behind the scene a terrible battle ensues between the god and 
Arjuna, the progress of which is related to Saurl by the Pratibira, and which ends with the 
god's acknowledging the valour of his opponent, and bringing him onto the stage. — It is hardly 
necessary to aay that the poet here has imitated the Kirdtdrjuntya of Bhiravi. 


The remainder of the act is given in the original text below. The two deities, Biva and 
Gauri, reveal to Arjana their real natore; and Arjuna asks their forgiveness for whatever he 
may have done to offend them, and praises Siva as the most supreme divine being. Siva, 
pleased with Arjuna's valour and picty, presenta him with a mystical weapon and dismisses 
him. After Arjuna’s departure, Siva tells Gouri that the poet Vigraharaja has so delighted 
him with hie Harakéli-nitaka that they must sec him too. Vigraharaija then himself enters, 
and after a short conversation, in which he pleads in favour of his Harakéli, and the god 
assures him of the pleasure which that play has afforded to him, and tells him that his fame as 
a poet is to last for ever, he is sent home to rale his kingdor of Sakambhari, while the god 
with his attendants is proceeding to Kailisa. 

The inscriptions have been executed with such minute care and accuracy that, in writing 
out the following texts for publication, I have had little else to do than to follow the rubbings 
before me. In the Sanskrit passages, I have taken the liberty of writing the letter 6 for o, 
wherever it seemed necessary, and to ose the nasal letters of the several classes instead of the 
sign for the anxsedra which is employed in the originals, just as if 1 were editing a text from ao 
M3. The Prikrit passages | have considered it necessary to give exactly as they appear 
on the stone. 

It will be seen that the Sanskrit of our authors is throughout correct and fluent; and the 
only phrase which strikes me as unusual and for which I cannot quote an analogous example, is 
the sentence sidhus kathass ydeyati ‘how will it be borne?,’ in A., line 4, where the verb yd bas 
apparently been employed simply to give to the infinitive sidhum w passive meaning. The 
metres of the 23 verses which my extracts contain are ‘Sirdalavikridita (in 10 verses), Vasanta- 
tilak (in 7 verses), Sikharini (in 4 verses), Sragthari (twice), and Annshtubb, Aryi, Pusbpitigra, 





 # ante, Vol. XIX. p. 214.—It is very desirable that the various inscriptions relating to the history of ths 
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Harini, and Mandakrinti (once each). None of these verses’ occurs in either ‘Sirigadbara’s 
Paddiati or Vallabhadéva's Subhdshitdvali, and my friend, Professor Pischel, informs me that 
none is quoted in any of the works on Alamkiira, accessible to him. 


The Prikrit dialects employed in A. are, besides the ordinary Saurasénl, 2 "ahirdshtri, 
in the two Aryi verses recited by the lady Saégiprabha, in lines 2 and 3, and Magadhl, 
spoken by the two Turnshka prisoners and the Turushka spy, in lines 13-18, According to 
Professor Pischel, to whom I have submitted the Prakrit passages with my Sanskrit translat: 4 
and to whom I am indebted for several suggestions, the Prikyit furnished by this inscription is. 
highly interesting, because it agrees more closely with the rules laid down by Hémachandra, 
than is the ease with the Prikyit of any of the known plays. As Simadéva and Héma- 
chandra were contemporaries, the former, of course, may have been acquainted with the teaching 
of the industrious grammarian; but whether this was really the case, it is impossible to say. A 
few slight irregularities which the text contains will be pointed ont in the notes. pele 








Tradition has it that the Hanumen-ndfaka originally was written on rocks. By « piece of 
good Iuck I um enabled to put before the reader portions of two plays which undoubtedly were 
wngraved on stone. And I feel sure, that the able officers of the Indian services, to whose dis- 
interested help scholars in Europe never appeal in vain, will endeavour to advise ns soon of the 
existence of many more stones, with similar inseriptions, 


[The confident tone in which, little mere than three months ago, I wrote the preceding 
paragraph, has been justified already. For, through the kind offices of Mr, Fleet, I hare 
received from Mr. Ramchandra Dube at Ajmere, not vu. ‘y additional rubbings of the ingerip- 
tions here described which have enabled me to amend my readings in one or two places, but 
nlso impressions of two other inscriptions, one of which contains a new portion of the Lalife- 
Vigrahardja-nétaka, while the other furnishes a new portion of the Harakéli-ndfaka, And it ja 
only from one of these new inscriptions that I have been able to insert in the above the proper 
title and the name of the anthor of the Lalita-Vigraharéja-ndteake, which do not occur in. the 
inscription marked A. The impressions of these new inscriptions are not sufficiently clear to 
edit from at onee, and I have therefore applied to Mr. Ramchandra Dabe for additional copies, 
In the meantime I must confine myself to the following remarks :— 


The new part of the Lalita-Vigraharija-nitaka. consists of 38 lines of writing which cover 
a space of about 3° broad by 1’ 10” high, and contains a large portion of the first act and the 
beginning of the second act of the play. The writing appears to be well preseryed, but the 
stono has several cracks by which some aksharas may hayo been damaged or lost. In line 32 
we have the words — 


iti mahikavi-pamdita-éri-Sémadéva-virnchita Lalita-Vigraharaj-ibhidhins nitaké prathamée 
mkah samiptah ; 


and from the commencement of the second act it appears that the name of Vasantapala's 
danghter, with whom Vigraharijad@va is represented to be in love, was Désaladévi; and 
from line 20, that this princess resided in the north, near or at the town of Indrapura (?), 


The new part of the Harakéli-nftaka consists of 4) lines of writing (written by Bhiskara) 
which cover a space of about 3’ 11” broad by 2" 2 higi. and contain portions of the second 
and third acts of the play. Of this inscription too the writing appears on the whole to be well 
preserved. In line 23 we read — 
iti mahdrija-éri- Vigrahardja-kavi-virachits Harakéli-nitaké Lihgédbhavé nima dvit[iyé= 

m jkah 11] 





* The above remark equally applies to the fragmentary verses in that portion of B. which has not been 
ojited here. — In tha SubhdssitMrali, the verse 1192 is stated to belong to Vigraharija, who now need no longer 
be considered to be a prince of Kadmir. 
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A, — Extracts from Sémadéva’s Lalita-Vigraharija-nafaka. 
9 Bakiprabha |) adnandam ) (a) Deva ditthii pasannam bhaavada vihina = val lajhena 
a! achchhariam achchhariam | 
Dathsana-suhath pi apisam patthijjal jenn dullabom jassat 
So vi hu jai tassa kae jhijjai ti kinga pajjattam 1° 
Dani? jath bhattidaride tirisa-kilesiinala-satit\wa-paramparie e- 
§. risassa a nin-ppasia-vilasidassa agurfiamn tam airena jjeva kijjadu | jado } 
Pavala-pavagoba-doddhara-divinala-kavalagam taru-vara vi | 
Na sahamti chchia kim upa somélamh miladi-kasumam | 
Ahaih tu erisath devfyam*-agariam®svirisath cha siripaa-samvihinasm qiveiya dsisaemi sapa- 
4. rianath bhattidirinm |\ 
Raja i evagatam i 
Sa praudgha-prasara) priva-viraha-j0 dubkh-augha-divinald 
: vishyagevig-ampitairemukh-Ambuda-tatair=yén=idya nirvipitah | 
Al kasitam sudharséva nirmita-tands-tasy=idhun=dpasthitah 
kd=py=étasya suminushasya virahab sédhum katham yisyati (1? 
prakdiam (1 Sukhi Sasiprabhé sathpratt pri- | 
a. yatami-viraha-du)kha-divinalas-tvad-viydga-prabala-prabhatjana-vega-satamukhikeitah 
kavalayann=imath déha-vitapinam katham fakantyah sédbaom | taté yavat=priyé-samigamo 
bhavati tivad=atr=aiva tishthatu bhavat!) tatra ta tvadiya-kalyina-pravritty-upabpimbitime= 
fitmanah kudala-virttim nivédayitum=itmiyam sakala-visram- 
6. bha-biuvath Kalyinavatith nima préshayishyamah il 
Basiprabha |) (4) Jati devo finavedi I 
Rajay) Kah ké=tra bhéb kah kéetra it 
Praviiya purushah tl (¢) Anavedu bhatta 1 
Raja) Bhadra asmad-vachanideabhidhiyatam mihimatyd yatha samnidhipit-dsésha-sayan- 
fisana-bhigd-Ady-upakarapam timbiila-kusuma-karpira-vilépana-vasa- 
7. n-Adi-samast-Spabhégya-vastu-sampannam sa-parijaniyih Sasiprabhiyih sthity-uchitam 
saripiday=visa-bhavaname=iti |\ 
Purushah jj (@) Jam devo inavedi |) it nishbrdntah I 
BAja |) Sasiprabhe | 
Si kalpadrama-mafijar-ira hi mama smnéra-smarigni-jvara- 
jvila-dhya malitairsmandrathadatair=bhrii -airsiv=ilibgiti | 
Ah kashtahw v— 


(a) Déva dishjyA prasannath bhagavata yidhini vallabhéna cha | Aicharyam=dicharyam | 
Dariana-sukham=-apy<anisam prarthyaté yena durlabham yasya | 
Si=pi khalu yadi tasya kyité kebiyaté tat-kim na paryaptam 1 
Idinta yadebhartridirikhys=tidyisa-klésinala-sathtipa-parampariy {drigasya cha _nija- 
prasida-vilasitasy=inurdipam tadeachirén=aiva kriyatim | yatah | 
Prabala-payansugha-durdhara-tipinala-kavalanath tara-vard api | 
Na sahanta éva kim punah sukumiram milati-kusomam || 
Aham tveldpigath davasy=Anurigamettidpisam cha svapna-samvidhinamh nivédy=iivisayimi . 
(6) Yadqdéve ajfipayati || 
(c) Ajidpayato bharta || 
(d) Yadedéva Ajtipayati 4 
« Metro, AryA; and of the following verse. 
t See Professor Pischel's note on Hémachandra IV. 277, according to which we should read «ddim, 
# ‘The m has been retainéd through the influones of the Sanskrit. Head deviass anurlamh etrisarh. 
* Metre, Sirdilavikel ita; and of the next verse. 
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&. revidhér=vilasitair-durvita-végaireiva 
kriirair=vyikulatim baléna gamita tanvi kathava sthisyati | 
Viddshakaa pratt) Vayasyy samaihfyatisd Kalyaoavati (1 
Vidishakah }) (¢) Hihi jine vaynssena vvavasidar 10 nin-viviha-kajjens | ti ambhinata 
cliira-vaddhidi dani phalatatu khaa-ladidaditn magoralo-(Uduf ma) i “ 


9. ily=ukied wishkramya Kalyduavatyd aaa previéati | 
H4j4 ti) Kalyinavati ih=isana UpAviaya.im {| 
KalyAnavatt fathd karits |) 


Baja tt Kalydnacatyah Sutiprabhd-svaripam=dgamana-prayéjanay che sarvah nivfdya [1] 
Kalyinavati vraja tvam=avanipa ttr=VasantapAlasya putrim=asmud- vachanid=anumédayitam=d- 

10. radhayituth cha | iduth=ch=tsmat-sathdishtar rijaputel drivayitaryé ) 

Drutataram-itah kauté viévail) samam bahir-indriyaih 
kvachid=api mand=smikam nitah tvaya prathamath hathie | 
Annjigamishér=jivasy=aitinyeath=isya Sagiprabhi- 
vachana vihitid=i3i-tantor=abhiid-avalambanam TT 

Idatm ch=igratal kartavyam=asmadtyam | 

Ll. vijfiapaniya rajaputri yatha Turushkéndra-vigraha-prasafigéna drutata: am=(y=ig 
dévi bhavathh prasidayishyaméd yatas=Turushkarajé=pyeasmin-=prati prachalitah érdyaté 4) 

Kalyanevati i) (7) Jatn devo innvedi | 

Raja i) Vayasya asmad-vachanideuchyatim mahimitysd yath=’dam-idam-upiyan-idy- 
uchitipakorana- 

12. sampannd kritva sa-tvarath préshyatith Kalyinavatf |) 

Vidashakah || (7) Jath vayaaso bhanedi \\ ati Kalydnavatyd saha nishbréntah wy 

Haj i) ‘Sasiprabh? fyisara gatvé vyapagat-idhvn-érami bhavato bhavati | vayameapi 
milhydihnikath vidhitum=attishthimah j| i servé nishkvdntah 

WW TritiyS-nkah samfptah |) 
Tatah pra. 

13, rigald vandinan | 

Vandinau |) (4) Ese se Siyathbhalisala-divila-nivede | edaégim ulaskiyyamipa-payyamnde 
kadhath (lijolath yinidavvamh | purdevalékya | Vayaséa ese ke vichale yy ditadi | ti imido 
-eilassa sivilassa ssaldvam' liulam cha yinisiamha || 

Tatah pravisati charah \\ 


Charah |) (i) Aéchaliyamh atchaliyam | aho Viggahalaa- 
14. nalesala-silinath avayyathdadi jt purdevalikya jy amhadestya vva kevi putiés 
peskiyyaindi | ya{ve] vamdihim edehim havidavram || 





(e) Hi hi jané vayasyéoa vyavasitam nija-viviha-kiryéoa(°ryam) | tadea \kask iia 
vardhita idinim phalantu khanda-laddakini mandratha-dramih |) 4 tad=asmé chira- 

(/) Yad=déva {jiipsayati [1 

(vy) Yad=vayasyé bhagati 1) 

(4) Esha sa Sikambharibvara-sibira-nivésah | étasminn=alakshyamina-paryant lent 
rijakulam jiitavyam |} Vayasya ésha ké=pi chara iva drigyate , tad=asmadedtasya dibi 
svartipath rijakulatmh cha jfiisyavah 1 éibirasya 

() Aécharyam=ischaryam | ahd Vigraharaja-nardévara-éelnim=aparyantatt 1 asmaddést. 
yiv-iva kiv=api purushan prékshyétd | jind vandibhyim=tabh yith bhavitavyam |) 


% Road vanaidah ; the word is construed with a double instrumental case. 


i Metre, Haris! 13 Read daltvari, 
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Vandinau |i (j) Bhadda amhiinarh Tuluskénath A en ae ti kadhehi 
Chahaména-fivila-salivam liulam cha 1 

Charah |) (k) Sunidha le vathdino sunidha | hage Tulubkaléona - 

15. Saambhalitalassa fivilam peékidum pene ) tam cha dtéamebalam j yndo 
tatthastehim idale pnéchamde'* yi ni[lidkamjde vi o palakiye tti yaniyynadi | tadbivi mae 
kimpi kimpi pa(chcha]'*kkhikadam 1) 

Vandinau j) (/) Agchaliam aéchaliam | kadham bhadda tattha nvastidinam chadulide!® 
anuam pi tae laikidam |) 

Charah |) (m) [Sa]nidha le vamdino ya- 

16. dba mae tat diyilam nilGvidam | hage khu éili-Someéalaevam peSkiduth vatifiamdassa 
éaitadéa!? milide milia a ettha pavidifina bhidkath padtidum'® Jagge | tado yam yam yipidam 
tain tatn tambanath yohastath kadhiyada | maa-vili-nijjhala-kalila-kadastalipam kalitdipam 
diva Sahaséam | tulamganam u- 

17. na laskam | galinath ona ynjjha-ékaméoam daha laskiim ti | kit vahond yampidena | 
tasin kniaaiia pisa-stide diale vi fuike bhodi || bdhum=utkehipya Mi edam cha tam liulam {| 
ih daraayats | 

Vandinau |) (nu) ‘Sihule chali sihn | 

Charah ti (°) Ale le vatndino chilath khu me nin-stinido nisfalidaiéa | ti ha- 

18. .ge vaifiami | 

Vandinau i) (p) Gaicha le chalA gaicha 1) ii chard nishkréniah W 

Vandinau |) puraté galv=dvalokya || (q) Tat nidam linla-duvilam ti idha stida eva nia- 
lia-ppahivat paydsemha (| punar=aralékya | sdnandam || ese 4o Sharh bhalitale astina-stide 
pulado diiadi 1 








Tatah pravigati réjd cibhavatarecha pari- 
19. vdrah Il 
Baja ij svagatam 1) Ah6 vaichitryam | 





(j) Bhadra Avayds=-Turushkaydredislya! iva tvam prékshyasd | tat-kathaya Chaha- 
méns-dibira-svarlipam rijakalam cha | | 

(k) Srinutam ré vandinaa érinutam | ahamTurushkarijina SAkambharibvarasya 4ibi- 
ram prékshitam préshitah ) tach=chadubsamcharam | yatas=tatrasthair=itarah prichchhann=api 
nirtkshaminéepi cha parakiya iti jffyaté | tathipi maya kimeapi kimeapi pratyakshikyitam 

(t) Agcharyam=‘écharyam| katham bhadra tatr=6pasthitiniim chatura-svabhivé(?)= 
nukam=api tvayi’ lakshitam Il 

(m) Srigutath ré vandinan yathd maya taoh=chhibiram niripitam | sham khaln éri-Sémé- 
évaradévam prékshitam vyrajatah sarthasya milité militva ch=atra pravisya bhikshim prarthayitum 
lagnah | tatd yad=yaj=jfiitam tat-tad-yovaydr=yathirtham kathyatim | mada-viri-nirjhara- 
Kkarila-katasthalinim karindrinfim tivat-sahasram | torafgioiirh ponar-laksham | narAndtmh 
ponar=yoddha-kshaminit) daa lakshin=iti | kim bahuni jalpitdna | tasya kotakasya 
pirsva-sthitah sigaré=pi dushké bhavati 1) Gtach=cha tad-rijakulam 11 

(mn) Sadho ré chara sidho 

(o) Aré ré vandinoo chiram khala mé nija-sthinin=nibsritasya | tad=ahatmh vrajimi 

(p) Gachohha ré chara gachcbha |) 


(q) Tadwidath rijakula-dyaret tad=iha sthitiv-¢va nija-rije-prabhhvath prakidayAvah | 
tshe ap Bakarnbhactevae lothins-othiin poralt drikyihe 





$i tien howe ie nob peenes Gand ts two men meas aemad-diitya iva. 

4 Originally puichasido wi ni Lik ith do, but the o has both times been altered to «, 

Mb Originally only a single ch wae engraved, but it appears to have been altered to cAch. 

4 Prof. Pischel suggests to mo thet chsdulide may stand for ® chaturif/, an abstract noun derived from chaturg. 
17 Originally Mitaifa, altered to Jaltasia, @ Originally piftidush, altered to paitidueh, 
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Adiveamritamay-dmbudhi-yigihana-pratimam=avanipati-duhituh ’ 
Smarapam davadahan-ddara-nipita-nibham=ngraté bhavati {y!® 





21. Vigraharajadévah || 
22. pratihdram=éhirya \| Pratthira dipyatim=6tayGr=yathi-diyaminah kanaka-vasan-idie= 
tyigah 1 
Pratihirah || Yad=idiiati dévah |) iti vandibky da eaha nishkrdniah |j 
Raja \| Ahb n=idysipy ... py=igaté Hammira-katak-Avisa-svartipa ... kah i 
Praviiya charah i) (r) Jayadu jayada devo | Deva devenn Hammira-kada- 
23. a-vuttathtath jipidam parassim dine pesido sampadath dado mhi {| 
Baja jj Bhadra kathays kiyat-Turushkésvara-dibirath kutra chedti il 
Charah jj (#) Deva agahida-gaa-raha-turaa-ppavira-satkhath a[pija-perathtarh amupida- 
pavesa-niggama-maggam riuriipo kadaat | Aviso una kalle ido Vavveraado joa- 
_. 24 na-ttae dsi | ‘ojjo una tega jjeva sivirepa eamath iachchhifinn tath ido joapekkena 
Avisidarh pekkhitina tiado mhi {1 7 
Haja ii Bhadra kidriéf punasstatra kithvadant{ {1 
Charah i! (¢) Deva jujjhattham sasliim pi segodim sangaddhiim kiridna ettomuharh 
chalamtena Hammtrena tumbinati pase kepa 
25. vi vaagena dado pesidavvo tti kehimpi janehim jampijjadi 4 
Héjé || Bhadra gachchha tvam viiramiya || iti chard nishkrantah || 
Baja ij Kah ké=tra bhoh kah ké=tra |) 
Praviiya purushab || (uw) Eso mhi dinayedu devo 1) 
Bija 1) Abhiiyatim mitulah Sichhabald rAji {1 
Porushah || (v) Jam devo dnavedi | itt nishkrdatah || 
Tatah pra- 
OF. vitati Sibhabalah | 
Baja |) sddaram=tsanah praddpya | sarvaua vrittantaih nieddy@ [11] Mitula kimeidantih 
vidhéyam | 
Simhabalah || 
Tairsmatahyairsharibhireapi tais=tairebhat-anghaireantketh 
Hammirasya prasarad=akhilit médinimedvrinétu | 
Virair=étais=tad=api samarit=tvat-pratipa-pravriddhi- 
pript-6tsthairsiha na hi bhavé-tetivakaih krityam=anyat 11%! 
27. 
Eéjé || manfringh Sridharah pratt |) Bhavatim=atra kim pratibhiti 4) 
Sridharah 1j Déva | 
Virinim cha vipaéschitim cha gapanisveid yasstvam=tysidhuni 
vidvadbhir=ganité=ai téoa bhavatah kvipy=asti na dviparal | 


(r) Jayata jayata dévah | Déva dévéna Hammira-kataka-vrittintanh jiitum parasmin=diné 
préshitah simpratam=igaté<smi || * 

(1) Déva agrihite-gaja-ratha-toraga-pravira-samkhyam=al jiita?] paryantam=njfiita-pravasa- 
nirgama-mirgam ripurijasya katakam | fvisah punah kalya itt Vavvéraid™-ySjana-traya Asit | 
adya punas=tén=aiva dibiréos samam=igamya tadaité yojan-sikéne’ visita prékshy=igatéesmi | 

(t) Déva yaddhirtham sakalinysapi sainyani samnaddhini kirayitvesitad-abhimukhatm 
chalati Hammirégs yushmikam pirivé kén=ipi yachantos diitah préshayitavya iti kaireapi 
jansih kathyaté || 

(«) Eshé<smi Ajidpayatu dévnh j) 

(e) Yad=déva Ajfipayati 1) 


4 Metra, Aryl, ™ See abore, note 3. --@ Motre, Mandilerinté, 
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Kiatyedtimtyataya vidbSyamendhand CR 





ava-prajiim=annsritya tat-kathayatam 


8. kshantavram=isa tvaya [177 

Raja 1) Mahimaté aemikeath tvameéva mantrinimeagrayis=tatekimeivem=abhidbiyatée 

Sridharah || Diva saty=upiyintara-sambbhavé yuddhameanupiya iti dharm-arths-saistra- 
vidim samayal il 

Raja 1) Bhavéd=¢vam yady=updyintarameatra syat | kimeha duratminam Ml4ch- 
ehharajamh praty=upiyantar-inusarané ma- 


29, hati vridi i 
Sridharah jj Déva tathipi jagadtkaviréna Hammirénaisomkhyn-sainya-svimina bana 
yuddb-iivatarapam katham=anumanyimahe |) 
Baja i 
Akirtih kapyouchohail: subrid-abhayadina-vrata-hatis= 
tathi dhvathsas=tirtha-dvija-su manasits virya-vigamal | 
Mameaitéshu vyastéshveapi ¥ ¥ {a)sabyésbu cakalin= 
30. kartuh kathnyata vidhtyam kimeasubhih 
Sichhabalah |) Mahiraja 1 
Svayain chédenrviéaih samitishu mahd-sihasa-racair= 
ajasramn yoddhavyar tad-iha karanlyamn kim=aparaih | 
Saéastrairenileamkhyairevijita-bahu-samkhbyait=cha subhatar= 
mad-indhair=mitaigaih pavana-javanair=vajibhir=api | 
Api [cha] | 
Kshitram dhima tav-@dam-adbhatatamam tva- 
ol, t-eatnnidhimsthiyindsh 
virinitm tanushu dhrovam parinatamh pisyaty=asamkhyatatam | 
Dipid=ékata éva [bha]dra timira-pradhvathea-dhiram ma{hajb 
svikurvann=iha hi pradipa-nivahd drishtintatam=Aérital 1\™ 
Api cha | 
Yudhyasé svayam-=tra tvath samnidhi-sthé=pi chén=mayi | 
i) dakshina-kuréna era-bdhi ni[rdijaya Ul 
Tade=dishnéredhigeimam bhiram dhanushi éran- 
$2. taySrevrith’ 1% 
Pravilya pratiharah |) Déva Turushkarajéne prihitah prasanta-véshab ki=pi visishta iva 
pumin=saperichchhadé dviri samigatasetishthati i 
Raja) Snthabala-Sridhardy-uddisya || Kim=ih=Api téna pravéshtavyam ft 
Tau dvaveapi i) Ké déshd rija-sadanom heidam tat-praydjan-Anoridhatah sarvair-api 
pravéshjavyam=tva. ||| 
$3. [Baja] i) pratthdret prati | Pravésaya tarhi drutam I 
Pratihérah ji Yad=Adifati déval | iti nirgatya diténa saha pravisati 
Dotah i) sanantatZsvalékye | sdnandaw \| Abd sarv-Aiga-sundardbhir-vibhitibbih 
sathpirnam rija-mandiram | tatha hi | 
Tha kari-nikarair-ih=iyndh-idhyail purusha-varair=iha varasundaribhih | 
Tha vi- 


34. www bhirenaréndra-pragayi-janair=iha rijaté nripa-Srily 125 
puri rajdname=avalikya | sdnandadbAutam | Ahdé sakala-jana-vilakshaonh pico yperemenpticrs 


# Metro, Sicdilavikrilita. si eccines Wiieuariek; anal <eubaieah tren: 
™ Metre, Skrdilavikrijita. % Metre, Slike (Anushtubh). ™ Metre, Pushpitigr’. 
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dv=daya nripatéh samnivdiah |) vimriaya |} athava | ayam tavad=akhilameapi rija-mandalam= 
atiséta éva prabhivésa | kithtv=aparéshim=api rijtam krit@.... 

35. s+ ++ + « + €vya paurinikah pravidah | kathum=aparathi téshimeidam 
Vaisvaripyam | tathi hi } 
Chirah kirya-vilékana-dravanayéé=chakshah-grutt vig=vayam 
vaktum sarndhi-virddha-karma samara-kridisu viral) karih 
Krity-ikritya-vivéchana-vyatikaré san-mantriod minasarh 
hosty-aévati kramituin payédhiratandmettim maht- 
36 — 2 
-+.. vyihata-vidhéya-dvay-ipasthinéna paryaknlé=smi | tatha hi | 
samdheyatrameasidbvasih kathameaths prakhyipayé 
Nl Figraharidjameudilizya |) 
atstadé | 


syitatai 
Akrity=aiva vibhivyamina ¥ ¥ [kath] dhim=8dam-ivirbhavat- 
kopam kasya vidhéyamsity=nbhaya- 
37. Mahipati-suténa pandita-Bhaskaréna Svayam=ilikhy=6tkirniinyaksharini T 


B.— The Concluding Portion of Vigraharijaddva's Harakéli-nataka, 
25. Dévau twartpé n=dvirbhavatas || 
Arjunah i) drish{vd | #a-hokti-prandmam || 
Samvartau tanu-chitta- 
26. vaiimaya-malaireing maya yatekritam 
yach=chejichydvi dhiy’ kshanar kshanam=ité yoshmat-pad-Ambhéruhat | 
Yan=n=idhyiyi pada-dvayatin hagavatér=advaita-muadr-iikitath 
tan=nithan trijagat-srijiv=asadrisam sarvarh kshaméthimh mama rT 





Api cha | 
Yatekayé niruji tvad-athri-kamalath n=iiridhitamh Tryambaka 
svinté éintatamé na bu- 
oF. ddham=ahaha tvad-dhima tat=tidrizam | 


Vicham phaleu-vachah-prapaficha-chaturir samnyamya yan=na stutath 
tan=mé éalyam=iva sphuraty=aviratath mam=lintant Satkara 1) 
Api cha | 
; Dhitah kas=tvam Girtia pranavamenajacavam tulyam=(tad=dadhinase 
tisrd bhittva purie=ti ravi-sasi 4ikhinim=antar-anyd bahisecha | 
Nirvinath bandha-vahnér=Ditisuta- 
28. | subhata-kridha-vahnédecha kurvag= 
jhin-Ajidin’® vitanvams=Tripnraharataya moksha-sarhsira-virah 2? 
Api cha | 
Sva-pratyayiiya jagatah parama-priyiya 
priléya-bhiinu-kalayé krita-sékhariiya | 
Déviiya durdama-ts mal-patal-ipahiiya 
avasmai Siviya nirupidhi-mudé namas=té Th 
Api cha} 
Brahmédi-viiva-guru-varga- 
29, niyamakiya 
avijia-vibhishita-gar-j ura-niraliiya | 
Yivad-vidhdyaka-nishédhaka-vigrahiya 
tobhyam namas=Tohinasaila-suti-priyiya T 


Si ui mat tes tone» na RSTRNT 
™ Metre, Sragdhard, ™ Metre, Vasantatilaks ; and of the tro next eo aon ot She wee verbs. 
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Api cha | 
Tat-paiichakaragatayi jagatim vidhdtré 
tad-bhiva-karma-kriti-sikshitayd niyantré | 
Bhisvat-svachitta-nutayA sahaj-echohbhaya cha 
traiguoyo-tanmayatayd name 
30. lévariya ty 
Api cha | 
Namé yoga-sthiya sva-vidita-pada-sthiya mahnasé 
namal punya-sthiya prati-tanu sukba-sthiya bhavaté | 
Namal pipa-sthiya prabhavad-asukba-sthiya bhaviné 
namé jiina-sthiya prasarad-amrita-sthiya kritinég | 


Api cha | 
Namah kartré dhitré tanushu viéaté sathyamayaté 
oomé hartré bhartré chaturadhika- 
Sl. shashti-prapayiné | 


Namé vyakt-ivyakta-trijagad-agha-vidhvamea-patavé 
namah pugy-apugya-sthitishu mrido-ghér-saika-vapushé | 

Teah ij! Vatsa prité=smi tad=grihina pisupatam mantram |) tt karté mantra daddfi (| 
Vatsa anéna mantréo=ibhimantritam trigameapi piéopatistriyaté | idam=aparam yared-sctre- 
guhitam nija-gandivam grihi- 

32. na |i 

Arjunah sa-vinayank grihnati W 

isah }) Mrittika-liig-dridhanasya ynddh@n=’ismad 
yath-igatam gachchha |) 

Arjunah | Yath=ijiipayati dévah i itt A nisbhefoind i] 

Teah 1) Gawrth prati \) Anéna Harakéli-ni ina sdidhu prigitj-ami Vigraharaja- 
kavind tad=tnam pasyimas=tavat | 





Jhanssya cha phalas labdhar tad= 





Ta- 
uo. tah pravisatt Vigrahardjah || 


Vigrabarajah |) drishtvd divaw pranamya kyit-dijalih \\ 
Smér[ima]khi praketa-sarva-rasé=pi bald 
salisiram=apy=amrita-nirvritam=idadhiné | 
M=fstith prabhé khala-duraksbara-vabni-varshair= 
abhyarthayé malinatd Harakéli-kiyd (j 
Urdhvam=avalikya TT 
Svar-vasind Bharata-sishya-jands-chiréoa 
a4. yituth oa ashah | 
Pratyakshara-srota-reg-imrita-vihininim 
kallola-kélibhir=itd Harakélir=istim 
Punarsiirdhvam=avalikya || Api cha | 
Stétd guoin-abhidadhatestutir=Indu-maulih 
stutya sa éva phalartipatay’ sa eva | 
Itthavs chaturmayatay’ Harakélir=istims 
i-chandram=i-ravi mudé yasasé driyé vah 
Tsah W 


Sarvam char-icharam=idam kha- 


- 1 Metre, Sikharip! ; and of the noxt verse, 1 Motro, Vasantatilakd ; and of the three next rerses. 
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35. | | lu math viditwa 
twan-nitya-daréana-sukh-Otsava-nischalindm | 
Maitrh® sukhiny=asukbin! preveran kripiim cha 
tanyfidebha¥-irti-byitey® Harakélircshah i 
Vatea Vigcaharija anéos Harakéli-natakén=iridhité=ham kim te priyam=upakaromi |) 
Vigraharajah i aajalie baddhed 
eo eae "San karettl vadané na brahma pinan dhanam 
ha- | 
36. <i} neghar-abarsniviprsalilath neiskhpoh krip-imbliah-kagih | 
Neahimed-rochay? gan jgetanu-mané-vipishu naisargikal 
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A NOTICE OF THE GULABNAMA, 
BY E. REHATSEE. 
(Concluded from p. 78.) 


After the English army had bees thus victorious in the Padjib, it encemped near Lahdr, and 
the Governor-General issued a proclamation. The purport of this proclimation was that the 
English had defeated the Sikhs in ert’? engagement, and taken from them more than 220 
pieces of artillery ; that they waged wat beoanse the Sikhs had infringed the treaty of 1809 A. D. ; 
and that they would not evacuate the Jim ab before an indemnity was paid and the fulfilment of 
the arrangements to be agreed upon a og ie and the Patjib government was guaratiteed. 
The English government did not desirto inerease its possessions, but found it necessary for 
greater security to annet ® portion of the territory now under the jurisdiction of Lahbr, 
consisting of the silas situated betwets the rivers Satlaj and Biyis, ns well as of the Kohistin,! 
the value of which would be deducted from the indemnity to be paid, Lastly, one of the sons 
disturbances arising, the British gorerament woald again be under the necessity of quelling 
them. 

The Mahiriji Gulab Sitgh at one presented tho English prisoners with dresses of honour 
placed them on elephants, and despatched them with an escort of sepoys to the camp at Qastir, 
The Maharaja then consalted the members of the court, viz, Bhii Rim Siigh, Diwin Dina 

31 Motro, Sirdilavikriits. % Metze, Sragdhard, * Metre, Sird(ilavikrhjita, 

1 Mountain districts. 
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Nith, and Fagir Niiru’ddin Sibib, about the conelasion of peace, and they entrusted him 
with the negotiations, The Bibi Sahiba, having been requested to give her opinion, not only 
approved of the decision arrived at by the above-named members of the darbdr, but issued a par- 
wana tu that effect under her special seal, with the signatures of all the Sardirs attached thereto. 
Accordingly the Mahiriji Gulab Sitgh started with several Sardirs, ev,, Diwin Dind Nath, 
Fagir Niirn’ddin, Diwiin Devi Sabii and others, taking with them five palfana of Sikh troops, 
each private of which received five rnpees. Butas there were turbulent men among them, many 
had to be left behind, and only one company retained by the deputation arrived at Old Naushabra, 
The deputation continued its journey to the Governor-General's camp at Qasiir, and when the 
members were at a distance of one kés from it, Sir Henry Lawrence, who was at that time 
Resident in Népal [sic], came to invite them to proceed further. When ther arrived, Bir 
Frederick Currie, Baronet, Chief Secretary, conducted them to the Governor-General's tent, 
who came out in person, shook hands, and took them in, When they were seated the Maharaja 
Gulab Siigh explained how the Khilsa army had become so demoralised and insubordinate, as 
to venture upon hostilities, and expressed his hopes, that after what had taken place, tranquillity 
might again be restored, whereon the Governor-General declared that it would be- necessary to pay 
an indemnity of two kardre of rapees, and tocede the Déib to the British government, but Gulab 
Siigh rejoined that it would be impossible to raise such an enormous sum of money. Then Sir 
Frederick Currie and Sir Henry Lawrence took the Mahiraji aside, and politely reminded him, 
that as he had lost brothers and other dear relatives im these disturbances, there was no need of 
his espousing so warmly the cause of the Panjib government, the more so as His Excellency the 
Governor-General desired to make him independent thereof, by constituting him sovereign of 
the Kéhistin and Katmir, with the title of Maharaja. Gulib Sigh replied that the wish of 
His Excellency was a command to him, but that his relatives had been slain because they were 
cherished by the Pafijib government and had served it ; that as the Mahirajd Dalip Sitgh had 
not attained his majority, he had been deputed to treat with the Governor-General ; and that if his 
Inst for power and independence were to become injurious to the young sovereign, bis own 
reputation and that of his descendants would be tarnished for ever. He begged His Excellency 
to keep in view the treaty of friendship with the late Mahiraji Ranjit Siigh and to consider that 
Dalip Siigh was altogether guiltless of its infringement by the army. The said two gentle- 
men reported these words to the Governor-General, and after the negotiations bad been pro- 
tracted to a late hour of the night, an agreement was finally arrived at, that the Sikh govern- 
ment should pay one karéy and fifty [és of rupces as An indemnity, andeede the Déib. Gulib 
Siigh at last succeeded in getting his offer accepted, to pay fifty laikAs at once, and the remain- 
ing karér of rupees in three successive instalments, and the surrender of the Déiib, A 
desire for an interview with Dalip Singh having been expressed, Gulab Siigh despatched a 
letter to that effect to the Bibi Sahiba, and accordingly the Mahiraji Dalip Singh arrived the 
next day in s buggy, whereon a salote of artillery was fired, and the Governor-General 
presented both Dalip Singh and Gulab Siigh with robes of honour. 

Some difficulty arose concerning the entrance of English troops into Lahr, to which Gulab 
Siigh first demurred, but afterwards consented, the English having agreed to march again back 
to Firdapiir after receiving the fifty lakhs of rupees promised to the Governor-General. The 
Bibi Sahiba, however, made an arrangement with LAl Singh, and despatched a letter to the 
no power, Lal Siigh accordingly became surety for the payment of the above sam, made 
arrangements for the stay of the English troops in Lahér, and surrendered in lien of the 
stipulated kardr of rupees the districts on the other side? of the Biyis with Kaigri, the Kéhis- 
tin, Kadmir, Hazira, and Chambi to remain for ever in the jon of the English, so that 
even Jammia and other possessions of Gulib Siiigh fell into their power- Gulib Siigh, not 
a little amazed at this transaction, immediately sent the Diwin Jwili Sahii to Sir Henry 


= 2 &. e. om the British side. 
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Lawrence with whom he had become intimately acquainted ona former oceasion at PéshAwar, Sir 
Henry after consulting with Sir Frederick Currie, Chief Secretary of the Foreign Department, 
sent a reply, that the British Government, having the interests of Gulab Siigh at heart, had 
simply presented him with the said possessions, but would now grant them to him for money, 
The Governor-General then agreed to let Gulib Sigh have the district between the Biyis and 
the Indus, with Kiigré, KaSmir, Haziya and the boundaries of the Kéhistin for one kerir 
of rupees; but as Gulib Siigh had not at his disposal so large s sum, negotiations were begun 
for giving him a amaller portion of territory, excluding the district between the Biyis and the 
Indus. Even this arrangement displeased the Bibi Sihiba, who sent the Riji Dina Nath, 
Fagir Niru’ddin, and Bhai Ram Siigh to Sir H. Lawrence and Sir F. Currie, to dissuade 
them from the transaction, and threatening to go herself to London. But no attention was 
paid to her protest, and so she sent Khillsa troops to capture Gulib Singh. Major MacGregor 
arrived, however, in time with a rasdla of European troops, and put an end to the strife by carry - 
ing him off to the British camp. The terms ultimately arrived at are embodied in the following 
document :— : 

Treaty betweon the British Government on the one part and the Mahfirija Gulab 
Siigh of Jammoa on the other, concluded on the part of the British Government by Frederick 
Carrie, Esquire, and Brevet Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the orders of the 
Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., one of Her Britannic Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General, appointed by the Honourable Company to direct 
and control all their affairs inthe East Indies, and by Mahirija Gulab Siigh in person. 

Art. 1. The-British Government transfers and makes over for ever, as independent pos 
sessions, to Maharaji Galib Siigh and the heirs male of his body, all the hilly or mountainous 
country with its dependencies, situated to th: east of the River Indus and west of the River 
Ravi including Chambé, and excluding Lahaul, being part of the territories ceded to the Bri- 


tish Government by the Lihér State according to the provisions of Article 4 of the treaty of 
Lahr, dated the 9th March 1846. 


Art. 2. The eastern boundary of the tract transferred by the foregoing Article to Mahiiraija 
Gulib Siigh shall be Isid down by Commissioners appointed by the British Government and 
Mahirija Golib Siigh respectively for the purpose, and shall be defined in a separate engage- 
ment after survey. 

Art. 3. In cons. “eration of the transfer made to him and his heirs by the provisions of the 
foregoing articles, the Mahfraji Gulib Siigh will pay to the British Government the sum of 
75 ldkhs of Niakshihi rapees, 50 (dkhs to be paid on ratification of this Treaty, and 25 lékhs 
on or before the Ist October of the current year A. D. 1946, 

Art. 4. The limit of the territories of the Mahiriji Gulib Siigh shall not be at any time 
changed without the concurrence of the British Government. 

Art, 5, The Mahfraji Galdb Siigh will refer to the arbitration of the British Government 
any disputes.on questions that may arise between himself and the Government of Lihér, or any 
other neighbouring State, and will abide by the decision of the British Government, 

Art.6, The Maharaj Gulib Siigh emgages for himself and his heirs to join the British 
troops. with the whole of his military foree when these are employed within the hills, or in the 
ii ite * adjoimi his ion 
ofthe British Government. . | 
to him, the provisions of Articles 5, 6, and 7 of the separate engagement betieuan ez British 
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Art. 9. The British Government- will give its aid to the Mahiraji Guiib Biigh in 
protecting his territories from external enemies, 

Art. 10. The Maharaji Gulib Singh acknowledges the supremacy of the British govern- 
ment, and will, in token of sach sapremacy, present annually to the British government one 
horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six male and siz female), and three pairs 
of Kaémir shawls. 

This treaty consisting of ten articles has been this day settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., 
and Brevet-Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the direction of the Right. 
Hononrable Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B,, Governor-General, and hy the Mahiriji Golib Siigh 
in person; and the said treaty has been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor-General. 

Done at Amritsar on the 16th Mareh 1846, corresponding to the 17th Rabi, the first 
A. H. 1262. 

(Signed) H. Hardinge (seal). F. Currie, H. M. Lawrence? 


On this occasion the Governor-General sent his children on a pleasure trip to Kaémir, and 
snjoined the Maharaja Gulib Siigh to care take of them as if they were his own. He was 
delighted with the proposal and started the same day to Jasrité, and during his journey 
Utam Siigh, with his troops, as also other chiefs, paid him allegiance. On his arrival at Jasréti 
he presented the author's father with a jdgir producing a revenue of Rs. 1,000 per annum, and 
conferred likewise other favours upon him. He also sent Diwin Hari Chand with Sikh and 
other troops to conquer the Hasire district. Shortly afterwards, the Mahirinl, spouse of 
Gulab Siigh, who had been ailing for some time, died, and internal troubles arose in Kaémir 
among his own vassals, which were quelled and the rebels punished, but only with the aid of 
English troops. The zamfnddre of the Hasire district being also very turbulent, Gulib Singh 
desired to exchange it for that of Mandwar and Gharl, which was in charge of Major Abbot 
on behalf of the Paijab government. Accordingly the Hazira district was made over to it, 
and the two desired districts to Gulib Siigh, by a senad, dated Sth May 1347. 


When the English officials Ayrton and Anderson, who had gone to Multan in the early 
part of A. D, 1848, were both slain by the troops of Mulraj, Major Edwardes marched with 
the Khalsa army in command of the Sardar Shér Singh Atariwaéla to conquer Multan, and 
encamped at Sirajkund. The Sardar Chhatar Siigh Afariwdla, who was in charge of the 
Hazira district, then made an alliance with Dést Muhammad Ehan, Amir of Afghinistin, 
and attempted to conquer the Paijib. Accordingly Lord Gough attacked him with the British 
forces, and defeated him at Rimnagar and Chiliiiwili, althongh the Sikhs fought bravely. 
About this time also Multan fell, and the Sikhs were routed at Gujrat after the English 
troops had been reinforced by those of the Mahirija Gulib Siigh, After this the Khalsa 
army submitted at Rawal Pindl, and the Patjib was reduced to tranquillity.* 

Multan under the Sikh government had been administered by the Diwan Sawan 
Mall who, having beén slain by an assassin, was succeeded by his son, the Diwan Mfalraj. The 
latter failed to pay regularly the tribute due. Accordingly the darbdr reported the matter to 
Sir John Lawrence, who had, after the overthrow of the Khalsa power, been appointed Resident 
at Lahér. The Diwin Milraj was summoned to Lihér, but excused himself by alleging that 
the province was disturbed, and that his brothers were contending for the supremacy with him, 
and he said that he would be glad if the British government would send officials to settle the 
accounts, exonerating him from. all responsibility after the payment of the arrears doe. 
Sir John Lawrence, however, procrastinated this business and allowed Malraj to return, but 

[The value of this version of the treaty te that it gives the socount current in Kadmir. —R- C- T,] 
« Those and the following events are narrated alsin the last Chapter of the Zafarnima, but the account didors 
in several respects from the abore. 
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when Bir Frederick Currie took his place as Resident at Lihér, he sent Mr, Ayrton and 
Mr. Anderson to accompany the Sardar Kanh Sifgh Man, who had been appointed to 
supersede the Diwin Malraj os Sibahdir of Multin, When these officials paid their visit to 
Milraj, requesting him to surrender the keys of the fort and his authority over the Province, 
he replied in an abusive and cunning manner, and when they returned to the 'idygdh where they 
were lodged, some miscreants assailed them, pierced the breast of Mr. Ayrton with a lance, and 
killed Mr, Anderson with a sword. Then a great disturbance arose, the troops prepared for 
hostilities, and the Sikh escort of the English officials joined them, and the Sardir Kinh Singh 
was taken prisoner and conveyed to Milrij. Sir Frederick Currie ha ving been informed of what 
had taken place, at once despatched Sikh troops under the command of the Sardir Shér Sitgh to 
punish the rebels of Multan. The army of the Nawfb of Bahiwalpotr and Major (Sir Herbert) 
Edwardes, who had arrived from the district of Bannil, swelled the number of the troops ; 
but the fort of Multin was taken only after some English troops sent from Bombay had arrived. 
At this time the Sardar Chhatar Singh Affriwala, who had been sent by the Liihér government 
to take over the administration of the Hazira country, from which the author's father bad with- 
drawn when Gulib Siigh obtained the’ ildga of Maniwar in exchange for it, becoming afraid for his 
own safety, because the Sikh troops under his command had slain an English officer in the service 
of the Khalsa government, conceived that he had no other remedy but to revolt. He persisted 
in this although Sir Frederick Currie had sent the Raji Dina Nath to dissuade him, He also 
repeatedly sent letters to his son Shér Siigh with ordera to join the troope of Milrij, which he 
obeyed ; whilst he himself prepared for hostilities, and was reinforced from every side by great 
numbers of Sikhs, who, vainly imagining that they would overthrow the government, began to 
plonder the country in every direction, and burnt the bridge of boats across the Rivi at 
Rajghit near Shihdara. Arjun Singh, son of the late Hiri Sigh, occupied the country as far 
as Gujrinwili, whilst on the other side the graceless Ram Singh kicked up the dust of rebel- 
lon at Nirpir. Chhatar Siigh, having arrived at Péshdwar, despatched the Khiilsa troops 
who had made common cause with him, to Riwal Pindi. Here Messra, Lawrence and Boyd 
whém the Sardar Sulfan Muhammad Ehaa Birukzai' had caused to be diiptated: Wate 
sent to him, Dést Muhammad Ehin, the Amir of Afghinistin, also came to the aid of 
Chhatar Siigh, and intended to conquer Kasmir, Haziira and Riwal Pindi as far as the Jhélam, 
Sardir Chhatar Siigh surrendered the fort of Atak, which he had taken with hig help, to 
the Amir, 


Gulib Sitgh having in former times been on friendly terms with Chhatar Siigh, the 
latter now sent envoys te Srinagar, requesting his aid in thix'war, which wonld in that case, said 
they, terminate by Gulab Siigh becoming the sovereign of the Paijib, to whom Chhatar Siigh 
would be glad to pay homage. The Maharija Gulab Singh replied with his natural shrewd: 
ness; that as the Khiilsa government had sold him to the English, it is now his duty 
to remain loyal to the latter, and advised Chhatar Siigh, through his own mediation, to crave 
pardon for what he had done, saying that he remembered well how often the Inte Mabiraja 
Ranjit Siigh had said, that whoever opposes the English’ ensures only his own ruin, The 
surveillance, and the envoy of the Amir Dést Muhammad Khia, who had arrived with letters 


and presents of horsea and Persian swords to obtain the aid of the Mabariji Gulib Singh, was 
not.admitted to his presence, or even permitted to enter Srinagar, and returned without 
effecting anything. Guldb Singh had offered the English to march with he troops to the 
Hazire district to quell the rebellion. Sir Prederick Currie delayed. his reply, but at leat 
advised that the rebels should be prevented from entering the mountain districts, The Diwin 
Hari Chand then marched from Jammii to Maniwar, and another portion of the troops, com- 
manded by Sayyid Ghulam "Ali Shih and Zérivwar Singh, was ordered to punish Rim Singh, 
This foree, operating ‘under the direction of Sir John’ Lawrence, who was at that time 


* This is the name of the author of the TiriRA-i-Sulitnt, 
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Commiasioner at Jalandhar, did good service, as did the forees of Nir Muhammad, commanded 
by Major Harrison. Ordera were also issued to hold the families of all those responsible who 
might leave Jammi and enrol themselves among the Sikhs, or make common cause with the 
rebels. For this reason the honses of certain persons in the ‘ildqa of Jasréti were burnt down. 
This example was so effective, that henceforth none of the subjects of the Jammim government 
joined the Khalsa forces. On that occasion the English troops, commanded by Goneral 
Nicholson, were encamped at Rimnagar, whilst the Sikh troops, who crossed the Clinab had 
taken op a position. near Waziribid. Some palfans of them, however, who were stationed at 
Jammin, desired to join their comrades there, but the government deprived them, by astratagem, 
of their arms and accoutrements, and when they wanted to recover them by force, the pa/ian of 
Brajraj succeeded in foiling their intention. Dharm Siigh was, for his bravery in this affair 
promoted to the rank of colonel. 

Whilat the Maharaja Gulib Singh was at Srinagar, Ranbir Sigh governed the district 
of Jammii with ability; but the whole of the Pafijib was disturbed. The Amir Dést Muham- 
mad Khaf joined the Sikh army, while Major Abbot evacuated the Hazira district and retired 
to the mds'a of Bhirkét, where Gulib Siigh loyally sent him in leather bags a large sum of 
money by trastworthy merchants, as well as gunpowder and small pieces of artillery. Qazi Nadir 
"All Khan was also sent, and remained in constant attendance upon him, In the same way the 
author's father attended upon Sir Frederick Currie at Lihdr, in order to be of service whenever 
an opportnnity presented itself. 


The Sardar Shér Sitgh marched from Multin to avoid the British troops, which were besieg- 
ing it, by order of his father Chhatar Siigh, and after joining the rebels encountered the forces 
commanded by General MNicholzon at Ramnagar, which crossed the Chinab and surprised 
him early in the morning. His troopa fought bravely, bat they had to yield at last, The 
next action took place at Chiliaiwala in which Lord Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, 
was present, and used his artillery with terrible effect, but the Sikhs, undaunted by it, 
followed the heroic example of Shér Siigh who led them, and the contest ceased only when 
darkness set in. The English remained on the battlefield, and the Khilga army marched on 
about two kés and encamped at the mas'a of Rasil, where, however, difficulties arose, provisions 
being scarce, whereas they were plentiful in Gujrat. Accordingly it marched there, Colonel 
Lawrence now informed the author's father that the English meant to strike a final blow at the 
Sikhs, and that therefore it would be proper to guard all the roads and passes leading to the 
country of Jammiij and Kaémir, and to disarm any Sikhs who might attempt to enter, and to 
station detachments of troops at Maniwar, Bhimbar, Mirpir, and other localities near the 
mountains, ‘Tahir Khih, agent for the Mahiriji Gulab Singh im attendance on Major 
Mackison, always communicated the orders of the English officera to the Diwin Hari 
Chand, who wns stationed with the troops at Mirpir, from which ‘ildga also the commis- 
sariat of the British troops was supplied. At last the great battle at Gujrat took place, 
The English began the action with artillery, and the Sardir Chhatar Siigh atlacked one flank with 
Afghin Cavairy, whilst Shér Sigh rushed upon the other. Here Bam Siigh Chhipawala, 
who firmly and valiantly stood his ground, lost his life. After the Sikhs had been defeated and 
dispersed, many of them purchased their safety from the officials of Gulab Siigh in various 
localities, but were disarmed and deprived of their horses and elephants. A number of them 
were captured near the fort of Mahgali, and rendered harmless by being deprived of their 
weapons. The Khalsa troops, who had intended to march to Péshiwar, and were now 
encamped under the command of Chhatar Siigh and Shér Siigh, unanimously laid down their 
arms and sued for quarter, The disturbances in the whole of the Paijab having thus been 
brought to a conclusion, Mr, (Sir Henry) Elliot, the Chief Secretary to the government in the 
Foreign Department, held with the consent of Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence a general darhir 
in the fort of Lahér, where the Maharaji Dalip Singh was living with all the notables. The 
annexation of the Patijab to the British dominions was published, and Dalip Singh deposed. 
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Some time afterwards Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-General in India, paid a visit to Lihér, 
and sent Dalip Singh to Karichi. Gulab Siigh, having remained in Jammii, had no interview 
with the Viceroy, but when Lord [sic] Napier, the Commander-in-Chief, arrived, Sir John 
Lawrence went there and conveyed Gulib Singh to Siilkét, where a meeting with the 
Commander-in-Chief took place. 

Mahdrajé Gulab Singh, at the commencement of the year 1907," travelled ra Rimpir 
to Kaémir, and Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence and Lady Montgomery and Captain Hudson 
entered it by way of Nihil. The Diwin and Rapbir Sifigh went to receive the party, 
and Gulab Singh went in o boat as far as Batwiri, and lodged his guests in the Kétht 
Bagh, where he enjoyed their company till they departed on a tour to Skirdd and 
Ladikh. About this time the suspicions birth of Miah Partab Singh’ took place. It was 
célebrated with great rejoicings, and when Colonel Lawrence departed from Kaémir, the. 
author's father accompanied him as far as Lahér, and then returned to Jammii. Gulib Siagh 
next proceeded in great state with Ranbir Siigh, Jawahir Singh, Mati Siigh, and other notables 
to Waziribid. When the party arrived at Suchétgarh, Mr. John Inglis, Deputy Commissioner 
of Waziribid, with Mr. Prinsap, met it, and on reaching the cantonment the English troops 
fired a salute of artillery. At Shihdara, Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence came to meet Gulib 
Singh with Sir Robert Montgomery, Commissioner of Lahr, and Lord Napier (of Magdala) 
who bore at that time the rank of colonel. When the cavalcade approached the cantonment of 
Wazirabid, Brigadier-General Horsey and other officers came to meet Gulib Sitgh, and escorted 
him to his residence, The regiment of infantry and the rasila of cavalry stationed there 
were drawn up, and the artillery fired a salute, Mr. (Sir Henry] Elliot, Chief Secretary, with 
Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence, then paid a visit to Gulib Siigh, tut for a day or two no interview 
could take place between him and Lord Dalhousie, the latter having sent excuses through the 
Secretary that he was suffering from a boil on the leg. When, however, afterwards Gulab Singh 
proceeded to the tent of the Governor-General, accompanied by the Brigadier and other 
officials, the troops were drawn out, and a salute was fired. On Gulib Singh's entering the tent 
the Viceroy weat as far as the edge of tlie carpet to meet him, shook hands with him, cordially, 
and seated him on his right hand. A salute of artillery having again been fired, the distribu. 
tion of presents began, and the Viceroy spoke in a friendly manner, especially when he bestowed 
a robe of honour on Ranbir Sifgh. Then he said : “ Your father has risen to his high station 





greatly profited by his father’s services to Ranjit Siigh, he had himself gained ten-fold more 
from the graciousness of Her Majesty whom he would loyally serve with body and soul. The 
Diwan received a robe of hononr, and obtained, in addition, at the request of Sir Henry Law- 
rence, a horse with a golden saddle, the Viceroy observing that they were given to him as » 
reward for his loyalty to the government. When the robe of honour was bestowed upon the 
Diwan Hari. Chand, Major-General Sir Walter Gilbert, commanding officer of the forces 
in the Padjib, rose, and, addressing the Governor General, said that when the British forces 
persned the rebels and crossed the Bhét River, they could not have effected the crossing a¢ 
easily nor obtained the aid of the Mahiirijé Gulib Siigh’s army without the help of the Diwan. 
Accordingly he received farther presents. Various other officers also obtained dresses of 
honour, and among them the author of this book. Next day the Viceroy paid s return 
visit to the tent of the Maharaji Gulab Siigh and was met half-way by the Maharaji, who 
distributed on that occasion costly gifts and fleet horses. The next day a grand review 
Nea i place, after witnessing which the Mshiraji took leave and departed to 
damm 






* A. D. 1880. aT Je 
vis the Present Mahichjt, whoge father, the late Mahirhjt: Rapbte Sidgh, died on the 19h September 1805, 
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In St, 1907, the Dardt people, who possessed, on the north-western frontier of 
Eaéimir, the strong and inaccessible fort of ChilAs in the mountains, mode incursions 
and plandered the adjacent possessions of Galib Singh. The severity of the winter prevented 
their punishment, So he despatched in the spring of the following year Diwin Hari Chand 
with sufficient forces and officers, including the Wazir Zbriwar, Colonel Bijai Siigh, Colonel 
Jawahir Singh, Pajan Siagh, and Diwin Thakurdas to attack the fort, They accordingly besieged 
it in spite of its extreme height, expecting to starve the garrison into surrender, bat did not 
succeed. The commissariat of the besieging force was defective, and no provisions were obtain- 
able on the spot, whilst the male portion of the garrigon was indefatigable during the night, 
and the women continued firing musketry during the day. <A portion of the troops in com- 
mand of Colonel Davi Siigh Jandiwilé erected o stockade in a place called Saigal, but he was 
attacked in the night by the population of the surrounding district, and in the fight the com- 
mander barely escaped with life. Meanwhile the besiegers attempted to take the fort by storm, 
but the scaling ladders were too short. The garrison hurled stones as well as fired upon the 
assailants and killed about 1,500 of them, among whom were also several brave officers. For all 
that, however, the besieging force did not lose heart, but subsisted on the leaves and bark of 
trees for food. During this campaign Gul&b Sifigh’s health declined, as he suffered from 
diabetes, and Ranbir Singh, being stationed at Sépir, carried on the administration of the 
district with the aid of the author of this work, who had been attached to his service, Mean- 
while the besiegers, who knew that the garrison of the fort of Chilis would be compelled to 
surrender if it could be deprived of water, dug mine, and caused all the water to flow out 
from the only tank in the fort, whereon the garrison drank oil for three days, and was from 
thirst under the necessity of beginning negotiations for surrender, While these were going on 
the people of the fort began gradually to leave it, whereon most of them were slain or retained 
as prisoners. The grain stored in-the fort relieved the troops from the miseries of hunger 
bat before they departed they burnt the place, taking with them some chiefs of the district 
whom they had made prisoners, such as Diiri Khih, Ralmatu’llah and others. They were 
however, set free on promising to pay tribute, but their sons were retained as hostages. 


As already noticed Gulab Siigh became sick during this campaign, bat when the information 
reached him that his troops were suffering from hunger, he averred that his malady had disap- 
peared and insisted on marching in person to the scene of hostilities. His courtiers dissuaded him, 
and suggested that any one of them would gladly undertake the duty, whereon he appointed 
for that purpose Diwan Nihal Chand and the Pandit Rija Khiik. On that occasion also Jotishl 
Brajlal, who was a perfect astrologer, came forward, and told him to be of good cheer, 
because the fort of Chilis had been, or would be, taken on that day by his brave warriors, whe 
would find in it boundless stores of grain. The Mahiiriji was incredulous, but the prediction was 
nevertheless falfilled, and he rewarded the astrologer amply. ; 

Having partially recovered from his diabetes, Gulib Siigh left Srinagar and went to 
Jammii. Ho was joined during the march by M6ti Singh, who had a grievance against the 
Raja Jawdbir Singh and met him at a distance of one farsang from Jammili, The two Réjis, 
Mét! and Jawihir, were brothers, and as their dispute could not be settied locally, it was 
submitted to the English authoritie:, for which purpose they departed to Lihér. From 
Jammia Gulib Singh went to Riis, whichis four farsangs to the north of it, and there he was 
informed that Santékh Siigh, the Thanadar of Gilgit, had left the fort with the garrison, 
trusting to the false promises of the Raja of Nagari, and was slain by the rebels. But Dévi 
Das commanding the fort of Maniwar held out for some time, and at last sellied forth to be 
killed by his antagonists, who amounted to more than 4000. He had, however, taken the 
precaution of slaying all the women to save their honour, and then sacrified his own life, 
fighting bravely. The same fate overtook Bhip Singh who held the fort of Part, for he too was 
compelled by hunger to come out and give battle to the Raja of Nagari, who had sworn that be 
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would spare the lives of the garrison, but treacherously attacked and slew it, as soon as it came 
out from the fort. The ringleader of the rebellion was one Gauhar Rahman who had conquered 
Gilgit and sold his captives into slavery. He was ultimately subdued, 


Just at this period, when Gulab Sifigh’s troopa were fully occupied at home, Colonel 
Lawrence sent him a Aharifa to the offect, that as the rebels of the Hazfra district were again 
disturbing it, he ought as quickly as possible to despatch some forces there, Hesent four regiments 
which acquitted themselves so well that they earned the approbation of the British government, 
Meanwhile Jawdhir Siigh, who was of an ambitious turn of mind, had been reminded by some 
of his turbulent friends, that when the English authorities settled the government they had not 
increased his jdgir by adding to it Jasréta with other estates that had belonged to the late 
‘All, who was in the service of Gulib Siigh and had become intimate with Jawihir Siigh 
through "Abdullah Khat the Afghin, also persuaded him that he might obtain one-half of the 
dominions of Gulib Siigh. This man's intrigues, however, ended in his capture by the English 
when he was in Péshiwar for the purpose of enlisting men in the Swit district and his deporta- 
tion to the Patijib, where he was imprisoned. Jawahir Siigh then went again to Liahdr in 
the hope of inducing Sir John Lawrence to make him independent of Gulib Siigh, whose 
vassal he was, but could not succeed, and so he at last made preparations for hostilities which 
proved to be of no avail in consequence of the precautions taken by Galib Siigh. 


The Maharaji Gulib Sitgh had, on « former occasion, when suffering from his chronic 
malady, informed Colonel Lawrence of his wish to entrust Ranbir Sitgh with the entire 
administration of the government, and had met with the Colonel's acquiescence. Accordingly 
he placed, on the 6th of the month Phigun, St. 1912,° his adopted son Ranbir Siigh upon the 
throne of dominion, and put with his own hand the saffron-mark on his forehead. The 
same day also the author of this book was elevated to the rank of Diwin, received o costly 
dress of honour, and a handsome inkstand from the MaharajA Gulib Siigh. The ceremony 
of installation, to which also the officera of the cantonment of Sidlkét had been invited, took 
place at Mandi, where a derbdr was held, in which all the notables were present, and the father 
of the author delivered a speech, reminding the young sovereign of his duties towards his 
subjects, and recommending him to be loyal to the British government. After that day the 
Maharaji Galib Singh altogether retired from public affairs, and abandoning all worldly pursuits 
prepared himself for death. He departed to the delightful abode of Kadmifr, and being troubled 
also by gout in the hip, fainted one day from weakness whilst bathing. Ranbir Singh, having 
been apprized of his condition, at once hastened from Jammia to pay him avisit, Just then the 
Pairbia troops in the service of the English burnt the cantonments of Mérath! (Meerut) 
and Dehli, killed their officers, and mutinies were spreading all over India. The Maharaja 
Gulab Singh immediately despatched his Diwin to Rawal Pindi, where Sir John Lawrence, the 
Chief Commissioner of the Paijib, happened to be at that time, in order to place the whole of 
his army and treasure at the disposal of the British government asa proof of his loyalty. 
He also placed the forts in his possession, bat more especially the stronghold of Mangala at 
the disposal of the English troops, and promised to give a cordial welcome to the ladies 
sojourning in the mountain retreat of Marhf (Morrec), who were invited to Kaimir to remain 
there in safety, Sir John Lawrence accepted the offer, desired the Diwin Hari Chand to taxe 
command of the troops, and to send ten fdkhs of Srinagari rapees. 


When the Maharaja Gulib Siigh felt his end approaching, he one day gave instructions to 
the Pandit Sib Sankar for the arrangements to be made for his funeral. He also reminded 
the author of this book that he had been ordered to write a biography of the Maharaji, but 
had not. yet found time for the work, and hop.d that he would not fail toexecute it after his 
demise, The condition of the Maharaji gradually became worse, and a burning fever attacked 
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him repeatedly, which his physicians were unable to subdue; whereon he gave away as alms 
one latch and twenty-five thousand Srinagari rupees, a jagir with o revenne of Rs. 10,000, as 
well as beaatifal gardens, fleet horses, mountain-like elephants, jewellery, and costly garments, 
Hz expired on the 20th of the month Sdwan in St. 1914,'! regretted and lamented by all. 


FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT NATESA SASTxI, M.F.L.S. 
No, 96. — The Wise Men of Potganir ; the Madrisi Gotham.! 

A generation or two before Mahimidha,? there lived in the kingdom of Pungantr a 
king named Nirbuddhi (‘the witless’). Beyond eating, sleeping, and hunting wild beasts, he 
knew of no pleasures. He was extremely weak in intellect, and as usual was surrounded by 
equally stupid ministers, Stupidity was the sole possession of His Majesty and the officers of his 
court; stubbornness and ready execution of orders, theirrule of life; and as to knowledge of any 
thing but what came before their eyes, they had none. One virtue of Nirbuddhi's court was — 
if it may be termed a virtue — that, whatever the sovereign commanded, the court was ready to 
obey, and that too at the cost of life! 

It is the custom at courts, in villages, and at bathing gidfs in India, for a Brahman to read 
ont of a palm-leaf book, generally called the patchang, the asterism, lunar date, é&e., of each 
day, so-that people may know them and be carefal to perform the preseribed rites so essential 
for a Brihmag and others of the twice-born caste, In accordance with this rule, a poor 
Brihman of Panganir used to proceed,to the palace and read ont the particulars of each day 
from the patching. This he did of hereditary right, as his father and grandfather had done 
before him, and so there was nothing unusual abont it. 

On a certain day, just as the king had got ont of his bed and sat ontside his palace on # cot 
with a big vessel fall of water to wash his face and teeth in, the pafichdag-reading Brihmag 
appeared at his regular morning duty, and read out from a palm-leaf book which he carried 
under his left arm, thos : — 

“Om! This day is Sunday, the fifteenth day of the month of Magha in the year Khara. The 
Innar day (thi) to-day is Ekidast.2 Ekidaét lasts up to the eleventh ghafikd. Then Ekadast 
goes out, and Dvddasi comes in. The rdhukdla (evil time) to-day is at twenty-six and 
quarter ghafikds. May there be prosperity to all !" 

Having thus read out, the Brihman was slowly closing his oblong book with a stealthy 
look at His Majesty's face to see how Nirbuddhi appreciated his remarka, But the storm had 
already begun. The royal face changed colour, 

“Stop, you mischievous Brihmag !" he said. 

The unfolded book dropped dows, and the timid creature stood shivering with fear and 
confusion. 

“What is the meaning of this stuff that you are daily muttering? You cannot deceive me 
sa you deceive the public, by the holy ashes so profusely smeared over you and your rudrdksha 
beads. You come to my court daily in the morning and matter that Dvitiya goes out, Tritiyé* 
comes in; Ekidadi* goes out, Dviidadi* comea in ; and s0 on, and so on, I understand! Some 
one goes out daily and some one comes in without my knowledge ; I do not like such a state of 
affaira in my kingdom. 80 I now order that neither shall Pkadasi go out, nor shall 
Dvadasi come in. Will you see to it or not?” roared out the king. 


™ A.D. 1857. 

1 Related by a friend from North-Arcot who had spent a great.part of his life at Ponganilr in the North-Areot 
3 Gee Tale No. 35, ante, Vol. EX. p. 78. ® Tho eloventh day of a lunar fortnight. 

* The 2nd, rd, lth and 12th days of a lonar fortnight. 
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The harsh tone of His Majesty made his numerous ministers assemble round him and wait 
with impatience for the Brihman's reply ! 





After bowing, he said respectfully : — “Most gracious sovereign!, permit this mean dog 
from your wide kingdom to say that EkAdasl and Dvyadasi are tithis, not to be perceived 
by mortal eyes, and that it is altogether impoasible to prevent the one from going out 
or the other from coming in.” i 


“Stop your mouth! you vile Brihman,” roared ont many voices, and for very fear he had 


to do so. 
i go out, nor shall Dvadssi come in,” roared out His Majesty, and 





“Woither shall Bkads | 
when the Brihman again said that it was impossible, he was at once ordered to jail. A hundred... 
hamds w.ce at once at hia throat, and he was pushed out of the palace and thrown into 
prison. | 

Then His Majesty thus addressed his chief minister: —‘ Did you hear what that vile wretch 
suid ? That Ekidaéi and Dvidaél are tithis, not to be perceived by mortal eyes. Do you think 
that there is anything in this world which would escape our sight ?” ‘a 

“No, my most gracious sovereyen !"" said the chief minister, 

“Then to business,” continued the king; “ you must set a strict watch over the town and 
guard every nock and corner, and see that no person goes out of the town at the eleventh 
ghatiké to-day, and that no person enters the town at that time,” 


“ Agreed,’ said the minister, “I shall keap so strict a guard that even the breeze will find 
it difficult to move in or ont,” 

“ Again,” said the king; “EkAadast and Dvadasi may be jugglers, and they may assume 
some curious shapes, and thus, defeating our vigilance, may go out or come in: Take care that 
no object, either animate or inanimate, brute or mortal, comes in or goes out at the 
eleventh ghafiké. Let the time-announcers be strictly warned to give out every second of 
each ghatika to-day, that you and your soldiers may have your eyes wide open at that exact 
time," 

“ All this shall be duly attended to,” nodded the chief minister, And Many Voices were 
heard extolling the king to the skies at his sagacity in giving such very strict injunctions, 
His Majesty, not to take up any more of the precious time of his chief minister, ordered him off 
to his duty, and went into his palace. 

The chief minister was entirely lost in admiration for some minutes at the forethought 
with which the king had given him so many valuable instructions, congratulated himself on his 
good fortune in having been piaced under the benign rule of such an intelligent monarch, 
and, not to lose any more time in mere praises, got up from his seat, Every soldier in Puhganir 
was proud of his service that day, and of shewing his zeal and energy in guarding the king- 
dom, and swore an oath that he might be called a bastard if he allowed the Ekaédaét to esCa pe, 
The minister too was very proud to see so many faithful followers, and, assembling all the soldiers, 
arranged them in a cirele round the city. Every inch was thus most carefully guarded, and the 
minister, as he rode round and ronnd, saw many a soldier stretching out his hands and swearing 
that he would break the head of Ekidadi just as he would a ripe cocoannt, if he would only pass 
his way, Thus was the town most carefolly guarded. The minister went hia rounds, and the 
time-announcers bawled out every second with all their might all day long, and there was only 
one second more for the eleventh ghattka to be finished ! 

‘ Attention! Care!” roared oat the minister, There waa no stir anywhere. Even the 
elements dreaded on that occasion the power of the minister and his zealous soldiers ! 


“Eleventh ghafikd,” roared the time-announcer. Just at that moment a rat ran ont close 
by the minister. 
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“®kadasi is going out in the disguise of a rat,’ he shouted. 
““Catch him, pull him to pieces,” responded many voices. But alas! the rat had already 
disappeared into his hole in the ground ! 

‘*Qut upon you, fools! What will our sovereign say when he comes to know that so many 
of us were on guard to-day, and’still allowed Ekidadi to escape ?” mourned the minister. 

‘Mo, my lord, let us bore holes and trace out the disguised Bkidasi,” said many voices, 
and at once the operation commenced. 

The news, that, at the exact time declared by the Brihmag, Ekidadi in the disguise of « rat 
had escaped and thus gone out, spread like wild-fire thronghout the town, Cursing himself for 
not being on the spot, the king appeared on the scene, and it was a great consolation to him that 
fkidaéi had entered into a hole, for, wherever he might bave gone, he would trace that hole to 
its very source and take Ekadaé! prisoner. Thus consoled, after a volley of abuse, he told his 
minister to go and govern his kingdom in his stead, exercising paternal care over every one, until 
he came back bringing Ekiidaél prisoner, It might be the work of a few hours or weeks 
or months or years, but until the return of the sovereign the minister wus to reign 
over Puiganir. Thus was the matter settled. The minister cursed himself for his carelessness 
at the eleventh ghayiké and his failure to catch the runaway tithi. However, he consoled 
himself that he had yet ample opportunities of regaining his lord's favour by good government 
during his absence in pursuit of Ekidadi. 

The king set to work with two hundred of his most faithful soldiers, and went on tracing 
the holes, for one led into another, and before the close of the day he was over five kis away from 
his kingdom. First a rat, then a mouse,and then a bandicoot, would run out and hide itself 
in another and yet another hole. 

“There goes Ekadasi disguised us a mouse, and now as a bandicoot,”’ bawled ont the soldiers. 


Thus the search continued for several days. Every one worked hard from morn to eve, 
and rested his weary limbs all night, to begin work with renewed energy the next day. Still 
Ekidaé? remained wncaught, and the soldiers undiminished in their zeal and energy as long aa 
the runaway was yet at liberty and the king in the camp. 

Meanwhile the minister, true to his master’s orders, governed Punvgantr as a father 
would his family. The oppressors were punished, the weak were protected, and justice in the 
peculiar fashion of Puiantr was administered toevery oue who asked for it. The ladies in the 
seraglio of the king were carefully attended to. Orders were issued that the minister was keeping 
watch over the kingdom day and night, and that every soul might go to him freely at any time, 
day or night, and claim his attention and service. Thus was the government of Puiganiir 
carried on in excellent fashion, and no one felt for a moment the absence of their gracious king 
who had gone out in pursuit of fidaét. In this way a full month passed, till there came the 
first night of the second month, and about the eleventh ghia! ikd, when the minister was sitting on 
the outer verandah of his house, chewing betel-leaves after his supperall alone, and revolving 
in his mind certain new plans and methods of government to be adopted next day, 

Suddenly there came running a maid-servant of the queen, gasping for breath. 

“What is the matter? Is the Rint Amma well! Quick! Speak!" said the minister, 
changing colour at the sudden appearance of the woman, and his body perspiring profusely, 
partly at the fear excited by such an unexpected visit. and partly from the chewing of warm 
betel-leaves. 

“Oh, great minister,” gasped the maid, “God alone must protect us. Our Rani always 
sleeps soundly every night, and as usual went to bed at the fifth ghalika to-night and soon fell 
inte a good snore. We stood round her, fanning her, as is our duty, when at the seventh 
ghatika her snoring stopped and she said ‘hd,’ and turning on her left side, began to snore again 
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as usual. We have never heard her say ‘ha’ before in her sleep; so I have come running 
ta consult you as to the canse of it,” gasped the maid, 

The minister pondered a while and said: — “The utterance of ‘hd’ usually suceeedsa poison: 
ous bite. I fear that some serpent has stung Her Majesty, Bot let us not be rash. You 
had better fly back to her again and continue your strict watch. If again you observe her say 
‘hd’ in her sleep and turn on her side, report it at once to me. Be off at once to your duty,” 


The maid ran away, and the minister, thinking it unwise to sleep that night, kept wide 
awake. Ifa leaf was stirred by the breeze, he imagined it to be the maid coming in again. 
And at last even so it was, for she appeared again at the fifteenth ghafikd, and reported that a 
recond ‘hi’ was uttered in her sleep by the Rant, 

“Be not confused ! Patience is the motto of great men! Let us hear ita third time, and 
then we shall be certain that the poison is working, And it won't be too late to commence the 
cure. Goand watch over Her Majesty,” 

Thos the minister agnin dismissed the maid, bat two ghafitds were scarcely over beforo 
the maid appeared for the third time, with tears in her eyes and said :— * Alas! minister, God 
is cruel! We are all undone! The Bani uttered ‘ha hi;’ twice, this time! What 
shall we do F” 

The minister did not know what to do, and despatched a hasty messenger to fotch the 
serpent-doctor, 

“Say that the minister requires his services to attend on the Rinl, who has been bitten by a 
serpent,” said the minister, and off the messenger flew with the swiftness of a kite. 


The doctor's house was reached, but he was not at home, for he had gone out on the pre- 
vious evening to a neighbouring village five kés off, and a messenger went in pursuit of him. 
Meanwhile the doctor's son, who was also a serpent-doctor on a smaller scale than his father 
came to the minister, 

“Your father is not here then?” said the minister, 

‘*No, my lord; but he will be here early in the morning; but what does your lordship 
require ? My services are at your disposal. I have been for the last ten years a regular student 
at the feet of my venerable father,” replied the boy-doctor, 

“Then,” said the minister; “the Rani is stung by a serpent, Yon must cure Her Majesty 
at once of the poison,” 

“ Alas,’ continued the boy, “TI have not yet come to that chapter of the book, 
but Ihave heard my father say often that the curing of poisonons bites is an extremely 
easy thing, provided that the poison has not ascended up to the head, So, as a precaution, I 
would advise that the head be separated from the body, so as to make gure that the 
venom has not ascended there. If this advice is followed, the cure may be commenced at any 
time.” | 


“You are a clever doctor, though still a boy. It is most unfortunate that your studies 
have not yet reached the chapter on poisons, But let ns not be wasting time, Well, maid, go 
back at once to the seraglio, and without the least disturbance sever the head ofthe queen from 
her body and keep itdetached. We shall know if the poison has killed her, when the doctor 
arrives in the morning. Here is my signet-ring, which will stop any one who might want to 
prevent you from carrying out my orders.” 


Thos, giving his signet-ring to the maid-servant and sending the boy-doctor ho 
minister retired for a short sleep. : ci idea 

The head of the Rag? was, alas!, in strict accordance with the orders of the minister, severed 
from her body, and in a second life went out of her, for no other cause but that of the 
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extreme stupidity of the Puiganfir State! Morning dawned, and the old doctor with the 
messenger returned home, bringing with him his bag containing the rare medicines, He was no 
doubt a clever man in his profession, but his son, who had reached the Puigantr standard of 
wisdom, reported to him the advice he had given. The father cursed himself for having 
begotten such a son, and his only thought now was how to rescue himself and his son from the 
consequences of the murder of the Bini. Luckily, nothing was impossible in the kingdom of 
Pufgantir. So, hiding his confasion, he stood before the minister, who took him without the 
Joas of a moment to the seraglio. There the body of the queen lay in its blood, minus ita head. 


“What do yousay now? Pat the head straight at once and begin your cure,” cried the 
minister. 

“ Alas! most mighty minister! The maids have been a little careless in placing the 
severed head, It should not have been placed exactly opposite the trunk. The poison 
has taken the opportunity to travel into the head by the direct road left open! There is no 
hope of life now! If they had kept the head in any other direction but that exactly opposite, 
I could have opened my bag and ground my medicine. Now even Dhanvantari® himself would 
find it impossible." 

Thus said the old doctor, and put on a mournfal face. The minister believed every word he 
had said, and so did the maids, and fell to quoting the fatalistic argument that the queen had 
lived out her destined life. So what was the use of mourning over the past ? The dead body 
must be cremated. 

“The dead close their eyes in peace: the living have to undergo all the trouble and 
expense of cremating the body,” as the proverb has it, argued the minister to himself, ‘ The 
queen is dead. The king is now absent in the pursuit of Ekideii. He won't return tll that 
wretched tithi is canght. ‘The corpse cannot wait till then, I cannot cremate it in the ground 
reserved for that purpose; for this is not an ordinary corpse. The king might think himself 
insulted. She was his queen, while living. I shall not diminish her honour in death, but will 
cremate her body in the palace, at the very spot where she died. If portion of the palace 
is burnt down, I can easily have it repaired; but it is impossible to repair the displeasure of an 
enraged king.” 

Thus pondering and pondering over the subject, the Puigandr minister gave orders for the 
faneral pile to be heaped mpon the very spot where the queen had died, Sandal-wood, black- 
wood and every costly wood were used: ghf was poured on the pyre in profusion ; and none 
had the courage to gainsay the orders of the minister, or the sense to foresee the evils ther 
would produce. The body was set on the pile, and the fire lighted, arid not only the pyre but the 
whole palace was in flames! 

Now, it is considered the greatest of insults in Hindn society, to put out the fire of the 
funeral pyre until the body is consumed. So, notwithstanding that the whole palace wae in 
flames, the minister never thought of putting out the fire. 

Pondered he : — “ What would the king think of me if I, his minister, — his servant, — 
put out the fire before the body of the queen was consomed? Let the palace, or even the 
schole town, be burnt down ; but let no one dare to quench the funeral fire.” Thus did he order, 
and almost half of the town waa in flames by the time the body of the queen was entirely 
burnt. By that time, the fire raged so severely that no one dared to approach it. No amount 
of ordinary water could quench it. What was to be done ? 


Just then » thought came into the mind of the minister, thatit would be the wisest course 
to break open the embankment of a big lake five kés long and five kés broad, situated 
at the western end of the town and ona higher level! The order was executed in a moment, 
and s huge yolame of water rushed down in full force, and in the twinkling of an eye had carried 
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§ ‘The god of medicines, 
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away almost the whole town, and of course quenched the fire. The minister and other high 
officials of the State, guided by the instinct of self-preservation, had located themselves, with 
many others who were destined to live, on the embankment, and were thus aaved. 


When the body of the queen had been thus cremated, and the fire quenched, the minister 
thought it his duty to senda full report of his administration to the absent king. He 
filled several pages with a florid account of his good goverument, in terms which-may be left to 
the imagination. He dwelt at length on his administration of the Puigantir kingdom since his 
master bard left it, on the queen's death from the poisonous bite, on the remedies he adopted, 
on the supremacy of fate, on his own ideas of cremating her body, on its successful accom plish. 
ment, on the iron band of fate that hed set the town in flames, on the course he followed to 
quench the conflagration, and on the procedure he adopted to relieve the sufferers, 


He had two very trustworthy peons under him: one a Niyal, named Ko ide 
Nayakan, and anothera Mubammadan named Mirai 8a. These two were jealous of each other, 
and cach wanted to have the honour of carrying the report in person to His Majesty, The 
minister chose MirAn SA,and giving the document to him, ordered him to proceed to the king. 

Great was the joy of Mirii Si, not that he himself was chosen, but that Kondal Nayak was 
not chosen. He took the huge document, tied it in a kerchjef round his loins, and marched off in 
haste. In h's joy at the special honour conferred upon him, he walked fast the Whole day and 
almost the whole night, till at last nature began to exert her influence and overpower hia zeal, 
Just at the third ghejikd before the dawn of the second day of hia journey, be lay down under a 
tree to rest a while, and fell into o profound sleep. The spot where he slept was near the 
kingdom of Karvétnagar, and in a neighbouring village there lived a barber, who used every 
morning to go to the palace of Kirvétnagar to shave the king ; but, however fine and sharp his 
razor might be, the king always found fault with him for being a bad hand at his work. Now 
the barber happened to pass by the spot where Miran Si was asleep, and thought he to 
himaelf : 


“The king always accuses me of being » bad hand at shaving, I shal! just test the 
truth of hia remarks. Here is a person asleep, and if I suceessfally shave him without rousing 
him, what doubt will there be then that I am a first-rate barber ?" 


Thos resolving, be placed his cup with waterin it before the sleeping peon and set to work. 
First he shaved Mirah £6's board clean off, and twisted up the Mubammadan’s mous. 
tache into the form and cut of a Naysk’s. He then applied the Nayak caste mark to 
Mirth Ga's forehead, and setting s ginse in front of the sleeper, replaced his rior and oup in 
his bag, and, glad at heart that be bad shaved a sleeping person without disturbing him and that 
he was a very clever hand at his work, he proceeded to Kirvétnagar, 

A ghafikd or two after the barber had left, Miraa 84 awoke from his sleep. He saw his 
face reflected in the glass in front of him. The Nayak cut of his moustaches, and the mark on 
his forehead, were prominently noticed by him. 

Said he in amazement to himself: —“ What, after all, the minster has deceived me! J 
prided mypelf yesterday that the minister had sent Miriii Si to the king." Now I see that 
the person that goes to the king is not Mirii Sa, but Konda! Niiyakan! Ah! vile Minister 
You have deceived me. You have not sent Mirai 84, but Kondal Niyakan, to the king, Howey : 
I shall soon have an opportunity of carrying tales to the king. I shall report to His Majesty 
how you deosived me, by sending Miraf 88 first and Kondal Nayakan afterwards» | 
handed bim the sdministration report. The king read over the whole document with the 
groateat imaginable pleasure, and. was apparently satisfied with every act of hig minister! What 

* This is an extremely fine specimen of tr wisdom, where a n, forgetting 7 , as 
eat Tea tg 
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else could the readers expect from a fool who was in pursuit of Ekidaéi? At the last page His 
Majesty stopped and said : — 

“ What a fool the minister is! He has filled so many pages with every possible information, 
but is silont on a most important point. Thore were several kinds of fiah in the 
Puiganir lake. He has not ssid a word about them. Where did they go when thoembank- 
ment was cut open? What became of them ? Why has the fool not put in a word about it F" 

Just as the monarch finished his last sentence, the transformed Mirai Si said : —‘* Most 
gracious sovereign, I can give Your Majesty the information needed, for | was that ‘day 
on the very spot. As soon as the embankment was eat open and the waters rushed ont, all the 
fish in the lake climbed up the babfil trees which are so numerous on the bank, avd 
building their nests thers, are living safe in them at this very moment!” 

Thossaid Miri Sa, or Kondal Niiyakan, as you may choose to term him. The king was bighly 
pleased, as he waa sure to see his fish in their nests on the bafall trees on his retarn to his 
kingdom! For the great consolation thus given him in good time, he appointed Miran 84 to 
the minister's post and ordered him to govern Pungantic in his absences, and degraded 
the minister who had omitted to remark on the fish in his report. Thus Miran Si, without any 
effort of his own, got the minister's place, and receiving the order, started back for Puigantir 
But all tho way he was in great doubt as to who had been made minister — Miriii 54 or 
Kondal Nayakan! “ God must descend from his high place in heaven to clear up such a 
doubt!"" anid he, aa he returned to Puiganfr, and took his seat as Viceroy of Pofgantr. 


While all these changes were taking place, EkAdasl remained uncaught. The more they 
searched, the more distant seemed the hope of ever catching bim. Sometimes he took the form 
of a bird and flew away, and sometimes he was transformed into a hare. Thus there was no end 
to his jugglery, transformations and trapsmigrations, The king had already been in pursnit 
of him for nearly a year, and there waa still no hope of Ekidast being caught, and of the king 
returning to Puiganir. 

In the Kirvétnagar State, there lived an intelligent Brihman who had loug been. witness 
of the mad acta of Nirbuddhi, and it seemed to him that there would be no end to them. 
He pitied the stupidity of the monarch, and wanted to convince him of his foolishness bya simple 
example. He hired « palanquin and half a dozen bearers. Seating himself in it, he ordered 
the bearers to carry him with a loud sing-song how] through Nirbuddhi's camp. 

“If the king asks you who goes in the palanquin, tell him that Bkédasl, the Brahman, 
Fides in it." 

Thus instracting the bearers, the Brdhmag proceeded in his palanquin, and Nirbaddhi heard 
a great sing-song how! near his camp. rh ad 

“Stop that palanguin! Who is he that dares to ride in it so boldly, notwithstanding that 
Qur Majesty is encamped here?” Thus said the king, and the bearers replied og already 
instructed by the Brahmag. 

Thought the king : — ‘‘ Blessed be my life to-day! I have been searching almost a whole 
year for Ekidasi! This Brihmag, who is named after him, must be able to give me some. clue 
aa to how to catch him.” 

Thos thinking, he saluted the Brihman, and requested him to help in catching Ekadadt. 

The Brihman came down from the palanquin, and said : — “Most gracious monarch! We 
are all men. EkAdasi ise god. We cannot catch him. Sincp you have been io pursuit of him, 
he has been to Putiganir twenty-four times,? and returned back to his palace.” 

“ What!" said the astonished king, “How can he go to Podganir, while so mangoé us 
are pursaing him ? I saw him last evening ronning away as a hare," 





" ¥ Quite true; there had bem M4 fidaifs it the interval. 
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‘No, my supreme lord! you are wrong. Can you prevent the sun from going to Puigandrby 


all your vigilance ? It must go and return every day: is it notso ? Kven so Ekiada4i travels with 
the sun, and appears onee on every fifteenth day at Puigantiras the sun appears there every day." 

This simple illustration at last convinced the king, that .‘] his efforts to catch the 
f:kiidaéi were a mad-man's project after all! He returned to his kingdom, and, appointing 
EkAdasi, the Brahman, as his minister, reigned for a long time. Owing to the intelligence of 
this minister, the kingdom improved a little, but they say that it took several generations for 
it to reach the level of the intelligence of ita neighbours ! 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE SINES OF ARCS IN THE 
PANCHA-SIDDHANTIE A. 

l have just Prof, Thibant'’s Pdiechasid- 
dhdntikd, und would call attention to ch. IV., 
translation, pp. 24, 24. In all. 6—11 we are told that 
the ‘sines’ of the twenty-four arca are — ‘7 
minutes fl seconds,"' 15 minutes 40 seconds,’ &c. 
Cwwparing these valusy with those given in the 
Narya-Siddhdata, we remark that, if we read 
degrees and minufes instead of ‘minutes’ and 
‘seconds,” we have rather more than double the 
values given for these sines in later astronomical 
works : in fact we find that the radiusor sine of 90° 
is in the Sdrya-Siddhdnta made equal to 3438" or 
=7° 18 or the chord of 60°; but in the Pawliéa- 


So. of |Pa*-Siddh*| Ptolemy's 





Pa’-Siddh*| Ptolemy's 


Siddkdata it is made equal to 120’ ‘or pe 
degrees). Now we find Ptolemy, in his table of 
‘right-lines’ or chords, divides the radius into 60 


| parte (or* degrees’) and subdirides them sexagesi- 


mally for the values of the chords of each arc. 
The Pauliéa-Siddhdnta bad followed the same 
system, if it did mot derive the actual values. 
from Ptolemy, by the shortest and beat Way, 
dividing the ares by 2, while retaining the values 
of the chords as the simplest method of preserv- 
ing the exact values of these ratios without frac- 
tonal parts ofaminute. The agreement is shown 
in the following table, where the ‘arca’ are multi- 
ples of 3° 45' in the Hindu table of sines, and of 
7° 3) in Ptolemy's table of Chords :— 


No. of | Pa-Sidah.*| 

















| No, of | : 
are. | ainea. chords. | aro, | sings, ahorda, | arc. | sines, er 
2 | 15? 40° | 15° 39° 47 |) 10 | TA° 8 | 78° 3 OBY |) 18 | 110? Ba | ioe By’ Ae 
3 | 3° 25" (23° 24’ 3O"|/ 11 | 7e° 7 | 9° 7 18" || 19 | 118° 93} 118° -B7t Bae 
4 | 31° 4 31° 3f B0")) 12 | B® SI’ | e451" 10"!) Bo | 115° 56°] 115° ge’ ¢o” 
& | 33° 34° [38° 34’ 22"|/ 13 | 90° 19° | 90°38" 45”!] 91 | at7° 49° lai7© 41 an” 
6 | 45° 56° | 45° 55° 19")) 14 | 95° 18" | 95°12’ 8" |) 92 | 119° Of | 118° Bar ose 
7 | 537 Bo nse 4° 20") 15 | 88° 46" | 98° 46" B5"|) os | 119° 45°] 119° ga’ ger 
From this it will be seen that most of them irregular they are, especially towards the end of 
agree to the nearest minute, and only avery few the seriea, — a proof of slight errora in the sines 
differ by a fell minute; and im the case of the | themselves, 


“4th we must suppose an error in the text, as it 
differs from the radius. The others may have 
arisen from errors of computation when fractions 
are rejected, or from imaccuracies in the MS. 
Whether the values areto be expressed in minutes 
text, or in degrees and minutes, must depend on 
the manuscripts ; all that is meant by these in 
Prolemy and this Siddhdnta is equal parts of the 
radius or diameter, and nothing of the nature of 
Arce. 

The differences too of these sines, given in 4ll, 
j2—15, are also included in Ptolemy's table, and 
he explains their use for interpolation. No use 
js assigned to them in the Siddhdnte; but if the 
second differences are noted it will be seen how 


From 4l. 1 of this chapter IV., wo find » = 4/10 
or 31623, and the circumference being 360° this 
givea the radius equal to the are of 5@° 55’: 
the Sirya-Siddhdnta makes this 57°18’ or 3438’, 
and employs this as the sine of 90°, which is a 
distinct and important advance on the method of 
the older SiddAdnta. 


Lastly, the ratio of 67° 18 to 120° being nearly 
as 21 to 44, or, better, as 19] to 400, the Pauliéa- 
Siddhanta values of the wines may be compared 
with those of the Sarya-Siddhdnta, by multiply- 
ing the former by 21 and dividing by 44; or 
more accurately, by multiplying by 191 and divid- 
ing by 400), J. Burorsa. 

Edinburgh, 24th March 1891, 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
RY E. SENAET, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from p. 170.) 
CHAPTER IV. 

THE AUTHOR AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

7 has been my intention, when undertaking this re-investigation into the epigraphical 
monuments left by Piyadasi, that it should not be concluded without bringing together the 
sonelusions to which they lead or of which they furnish the essential elements, both from the 
point of view of history and chronology, and also from that of paleography and grammar. It 
is the varied problems which these curious inscriptions raise, and to the solution of which they 
contribute, that give them such inestimable value. We cannot well leave them aside. We shall 
have, in turn, not only to sum up results arrived at, but sometimes, also, to offer new remarks. 

The task divides itself naturally into two parts; the first devoted to the author of the 
inscriptions, his date, his character, his administration, his moral and religious ideas, — in short, 
his place in historical development; and the second dealing with paleographic and lingnistic 
facts, and the information derived therefrom regarding the literary culture of ancient India.! 

I. — THE AUTHOR OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

A nomber of chronological and historical problems are connected, directly or indirectly, 
with our inscriptions and their author. The end which Ihave in view does not compel me 
to take up all, and I desire to limit myself as much as possible to summing up and classifying 
the items of information that the edicts, which we have passed in review, contain, 





Three questions force themselves at first upon our attention as being of importance for 
farther investigations. We must know if all the inscriptions, on which we have commented, 
belong certainly to the same author; who that author really is; and in what chronological order 
the epigraphic documents which he has left us range themselves. 


Regarding the first point, doubts can only arise with respect to the inscriptions more lately 
discovered at Sahasarim, Ripnath, and Bairit. The authorcalls himself simply by the epithet 
of D&vanatmpiya, and omits the proper name Piyadasi. No one can doubt that all the others 
emanate from one and the same person. Wilson has indeed put forward a singular theory on this 
aubject# According to him, the different inscriptions were probably engraved by local sovereigns. 
or by infinential religious personages, who, to give themselves more authority, have usurped 
the celebrated name of Piyadasi ; but this hypothesis depends upon so many errors of translation 
and apprehension, is so evidently contradicted by the unity of tone which reigns thronghont all 
the edicts, by their perfect agreement and the natural way in which they complete each other, 
and has besides found go little echo, that it appears superfluous to panse for its consideration. 


The same is not the case with regard to the doubts which. have been raised by competent 
jodges touching the origin of the Edict of Sehasarim and Ripnith. It is known already that 
I do not consider these doubts to be any better founded than the others, Dr, Bibler, when 
publishing this edict for the first time, clearly shewed most of the reasons’ which lead us to refer 


y It in, of course, impossible in such a matter, when new contributions are frequently ineving from pate a 
hands, tokeop one’s own particular work sp to date. In theses concluding chapters, however, I have tried to 


Erkldrung der Aika inechriften published by Dr. Bahler in the Zeitechrift der D, MoryenLandischen Genel lachoft 
a3. BR. A. &. XI. pp. 40 and ff. § ante, Vol. VIL. pp. 143-2. 
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this inscription to the same Piyadasi as he who was the author of all the others; and it 
is useless to go again over the considerations which he has so well put forward. I have in the 
examination just concluded, indicated a new reason, drawn from chronological considerations, which 
could not have struck Dr, Buhler, because it depended on an interpretation altogether different 
from that which he has proposed. I must here repeat and complete my demonstration, and this 
will be an opportunity for passing in review the dates, unhappily too rare, which the king 
furnishes for certain events of his re ‘gn. 


According to the 13th Edict, the conversion of Piyadasi should date from the ninth year 
after his coronation, It was immediately after the conquest of Kaliiga that there awoke in 
him, under the direct impression of war and its horrors, the intense desire for the dhasama. 
With this it is important to connect a piece of evidence iu the 8th Edict, of which every one, 
myself as well as other interpreters, has hitherto misunderstood the bearing, 


Since my commentary appeared, this passage has been the subject of two revisions, one by 
Pandit Bhagwinlal Indraji* and the other by Dr, Bihler. The important sentence is the third. od 
It rons as follows at Girniiy: 1) dévdnaiipriy§ priyadast réjd dasavasibAisitd saaté ayaya® 
vanbidhi, The text is practically the same in the other versions, the only difference consisting 
in the substitution of nikiami (or ntkhamithd) for the verb ayéya. The construction and 
translation of the Pandit cannot be sustained, but Dr. Biihler has made sone Very just 
objections against my interpretation, although in his turn he ns missed the translation which I 
now consider to be the true one, It is impossible to credit Piyadasi (as I have indeed always 
carefully abstained from doing) with pretending to have attained to the Perfect Intelligence, and 
it would be hazardous to admit that a term so important as sawib‘dhi conld have been used, 
at the date of Piyadasi, in a sense so widely different from its technical employment, which is 
testified to by the whole range of Buddhist literature. It is also certain that the phrase 
sahbidhiat nishkrdntwsh could hardly be rendered as meaning ‘to attain to the Intelligence," 
I translate it, therefore, exactly as suggested by Dr, Bihler himself ‘ (der Konig) zog anf die 
ewhbédhi aus,’ —'(the king) put himeclf on the way, set ont for the sanbédhy.’ But we muat 
adhere to this translation, and not substitute for it, as my learned critic does immediately 
atterwarda, another interpretation which spoila the sense, — ‘he put himself on the way, with s 
view to, on account of, the saibidhi.” We recognize here a simple variation of an ‘expression 
familiar to Buddhist phraseology, sautbédAith prasthdimuh, ‘to set owt for the Perfect Intelligence 
put oneself on the way for the bédhi’7 Asis proved by the passages of the Lotus, the expression 
is commonly applied to men who, tearing themselves from lukewarmness and indifference, engage 
seriously in the practices of a religions life, or, as we should say, of devotion, the final aim. of 
which is, in the eyes of every orthodox Buddhist, the conquest of the Perfect Jotelligence. 
It is to this idiom that the king here refers ; he himself applies it to himeelf ; and, if he has 
slightly modified it, itis to render more obvions the double meaning which he had in view. 
He wishes to connect more clearly this ideal march towards perfection with the tours and 
excursions of former kings, by means of the very real tours and exeursions to which he had been 
inspired by his religions zeal. It is, therefore, to his conversion that Piyadasi here alludes, and 
thus the fact is explained that he can give a positive date to ‘tours’ which he would often 
have to repent, 


«I Lave oaly to make reservations concersing some of the details whore my interpretation differs from that 
of my loirned predecessor. For instance, the word dAdla, which means simply, as I believe I have shown, , nourish: 
ment, alimentation,’ cannot be quoted to establish the Buddhist inspiration of the passage, although that inspir i 
ia incontertable and proved by more solid arguments, I do not now speak of the chronelogical question, with which 


*1 now believe that this is certainly the correct reading, and that the anueetra is only imagin: . Thin iden of 
reading dytya, which agreed badly with the nikhami of the other texts, contributed not a little to lead me astray at 
first ai to the true sense of the passage. 

T Burnouf, Lotus dg la Bonne Loi, pp. 316 and ff, 
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We henceforth find ourselves, so far as regards the conversion of the king, in the presence 
of two dates; the 13th Edict giving his ninth year, and the Sth hia eleventh. Now, it 
is just the Edict of Sahasarim, the meaning of which we haye already explained on purely 
philological grounds, which doe@ away With and explains this apparent contradiction. We 
have seen that the king, after a first conversion, remained ‘during more than two years and i 
half,’ ina Inkewarmness with which he subsequently bitterly reproached himself. If we admit 
that the conquest of Kaliiga and the conversion which accompanied it ought to be placed eight 
years and three months (i ¢, in the ninth year) after the coronation of Piyadasi, his actual and 
decisive conversion, being more than two and a half years later (cay, for example two years and 
seven months), would exactly fall in the eleventh year, as indicated by the 8th Edict. Theagree- 
ment is so perfect, and accounts so completely, not only for dates, but even for the expressions 
(sambidhin nishkrdntwh) designedly employed by the king, that Iam persuaded that the verbal 
interpretation on which it rests is this time really definitive. Weshall shortly deal again with 
other features which appear to me to fornish further verification of it, but at present we are 
entitled to draw one conclusion, — that it must be admitted that the 6th and the 13th Edictsa 
refer to the same person as the Edict of Sahasarim-Ropnath, and that this edict certainly 
emanates from the same sovereign as all the others. 


But as I have already shewn in explaining tho 6th Colammar Edict of Dehli, this is not 
the only coincidence. ‘The king declares that he only commenced having his religious edicts 
engraved in the thirteenth year after his coronation; as a matter of fact, none of the group of 
inscriptions formerly known either carries or implies an earlier date. The Sahasarim, tablet 
itself (cf. Sah. n. 2.), being written ‘more than « year’ after the second conversion of the king, 
onght to belong just to¢he commencement of the thirteenth year. Now, it alone spenks of the 
religious edicts as in the future, and, ascan be seen from my translation of its concluding words, 
it contemplates their execution. Jt directa the representatives of the king to engrave them 
both upon recks and upon columns, and it is thus almost certain that this edict and its fellows 
were the first, — they ave certainly among the first,.—. which. their author had engravea. 
They relate to his thirteenth year, and this is another strong reason for believing that this 
author is no other than that king, the author of the inscriptions of Dehli, who commenced in hi- 
thirteeuth year to have inscriptions of the same clasa engraved. 









Regarding the two other dates with which the king supplies us, we have at present 
nothing to say, except that they agree very well with the preceding ones. He mentions the 
thirteenth year of his coronation (3rd Edict) as that in which he organized the anusamyana, 
which was thus one of the first manifestations of his religious zeal; and he tells us that he 
created in the fourteenth year the office of the dharmamahamatras. 


These chronological indications are, it is trae, too rare to satisfy our curiosity, but they at 
least suffice to allow us to answer with full confidence the first of the questiona which we have 
just put. It is certain that all the inscriptions which we have examined’ must be 
referred to one and the same author, Who was that author? 


He gives himself no other name than that of Piyadasi, — Priyadartin, usually accompanied 
by the adjective dévanarmhpriya, ‘dear unto the dévas.’ Sometimes this epithet alone is used 
to designate him. Whether, during the epoch of the Manryas, thie title had the eatended 
application conjectured by Dr, Bibler® or not, it is certain that it is only an epithet, and 








"eis, the 14 Edicta; the Columnar Edicts; those of Dbauli and Jaugada,; of Sahsssrim, Edpnath snd 
Bairit; and of Bhabra; and the inscriptions of Bardbar. 

® Bubler, Baitrage, VIUIth Edict, n. 1. In the first line of this edict (at KhAld, Dr. Bibler's cew materials 
allow him to read: afikevatarl aritalash décdnushpiyd vihdlaydtan: wima nikhamien (at Kapar di Giri, also, the trac 
to the réjdn’ of Girndrand Dhauli. Dr. Buhler, adopting the opinion of Papdit Bhagwinlil Indraji (J. Ho, Br., B. 
A. &., Vol. XV. p. 284, and Ind, Ant. Vol. X. p. 108) considera that this epithet waa a tith which, at the epoch 
of the Mauryas, all kings bore without distinction. 
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that the real name is Priyadarsin. This name, which does not appear in any known 
list of kings, naturally much embarrassed Prinsep. Since, however, Tornour!® shewed that 
Asdka, the grandson of Chandragupta, received sometimes, and specially in the Dfparavien, the 
namo of Piyadassi or Piyadassana, I do not believe that the identification proposed by him has 
ever been gerionsly doubted." The publication of the complete text of the Sinhalese chronicle 
has only given his proof a higher degree of certainty.!? Although all the reasons which he 
advances are not equally cogent,” still the conclusions of Lassen! on this point remain in 
general impregnable. 


Dr, Buhler has attempted to give him a precise date, by shewing that there existed a perfect 
agreement between the chronology of the Sinhalese books, and that of the inscriptions, These 
suggestions are founded upon an interpretation of the Edict of Sahasarim-Riipnith. which, as 
has been seen, I consider inadmissible. Ingenious as they are, they fail in their fonndations, 
Everything rests upon the translation of the text in question, to which I will not revert 
bere: but I must add that, on the one hand, the interpretation of the 19th Edict which has 
become possible since the article of Dr. Buhler was written, and, on the other hand, the more exact 
interpretation of the Sth, oppose insurmonntable difficulties to his attempts at chronological 
adjustment. \ 


The only date which we are permitted to take as a starting-point, the only really 
authentic date for the conversion of the king, is that which the king's own inscriptions give, that 
is to say, at the earliest, the ninth year of his coronation and not the fourth as given for the con- 
version of Aééka by the chronicles. This correction would place the Edict of Sahasarim, if we 
accept as exact the date of 218 for the coronation of the king, at the earliest in the year 260, 
and not 256, of the niredua.’® We must, therefore, at the very first give up this exact agreement 
between the traditional dates and the so-called monumental dates which Dr, Bihler has sought 
to dednce, I would add here, m opposition to the interpretation proposed by that eminent 
scholar for the firat phrase'of the edict, one Inst observation, which I should have fully deve- 
loped in my commentary on the passage, Intent on establishing from a chronological point 
of view harmony between the sense which he draws from the inseriptions and the traditions 
given in the Sinhalese books, he has not considered the profonnd contradictions which he creates 
in other reapects, not only between this edict and the traditions concerning Aééka, but between 
the edict and our other inscriptions, which he nevertheless, like us, refers to the same anthor. 
How is he to reconcile the inscription which would shew the king remaining ‘more than two 
and thirty years and a half without displaying his zeal,’ and the chronicle which attributes to 
him, from his seventh year (see below), all the manifestations of the most indefatigable rel igions 
activity? What agreement can there be between such an inscription, and all those edict 
according to which the most characteristic of his religions institations, the anwsahy phitig ss 
dharmamahamatras, &c., belong invariably to a long anterior epoch of his reien, — to his 
thirteenth or his fourteenth year? Was he neither active nor a zealot, when he insisted with 
80 much energy on the necessity of effort and of the most persevering zeal (VI, ia fine; X, in 
fine, &e.) ?; when he himself proclaimed his efforts ( pardérama, pardkrinta, Sc.) an a ts t 
(Girnir, WI, 11; X, 3, &e.)? | 


MY. A. S. BIBS, pp. 790 and ff, 104 and ff 

The paper of Latham (On the dute and personality of Priyadarei, J, R.A. §., Vol, XVII, PP. 273 and #f.) and 
his whimsical attempt to identify Priyadardia and Phrahate, deserve notice only ms « curiosity, Litiiei 

1 Cf. DNpavetien, ed. Oldenberg, VIL I, 14, dc. 
beld, secording to tradition, in the reign of Adin. Cf, subter. On the other hand, certain new sated $a be Ga, 
for instance, that the tradition of nomerous. ‘ edicts of religion,’ dhatimalipi, ia indissolably connected with the 
name of Aéfika. See the Ai‘ka-avadina in Burnouf, Introduction, p. 371, 40. ii 

1h Fad. Alferth. Vol. IT?, p, 233. 

™ Dr, Béhler, however, clearly roooguized that, in the absence of specific etatements, the years of Adéka a: in 
the Sinbalese chronicles, calculated from his coronation. Instances lik H not ape: 
tiaia ahs bata os Bete ees like Diporaiiea, VII. 31, not to cite others 
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T should not dwell on this point at such great length, were I not confronted by so hii aaa 
‘anthority as that of Dr. Bahler. EF believe that I have expressed myself sufficiently clearly 
to shew that the agreement put forward by him rests upon weak and crumbling foundations; 
but should we, therefore, conclude that we must give up all hope of finding any points of contact, 
between the details furnished by the monuments concerning Piyadasi and the Sinhalese 
traditions about Abdka, which would be of sach a nature ns toconfirm the identification of both 
forced upon us by so many other considerations P By no means. But we must give up the hope, 
of finding them in a date which is in my opinion imaginary, claiming to be expressed in. the 












era of the niredaa. On the other hand, I believe that the chronicles have, in certain points. of 
detail, under the name of Aédka, preserved memories of our Piyndasi sufficiontly accurate, not 
only to allow an agreement to appear clearly, but even tocorntribate nsefully to a more precise 
explanation of certain passages, in our monaments, which are a little vague. The Mahdvavisx 
and the Dipavaisa note the conversion of ASéka to Buddhism aa an event of high importance. 
They attribute it to the intervention of his nephew Nyagrédha, ‘and surronnd it with circum- 
stances which are not of # natare to inspire us with sn implicit confidence in their account. But 
the general fact alone interests us here.. The two chronicles agree in making it occur in the 
fourth year after the coronntion of the king.” That is, as we see from the monuments, an 
error of four years and a fraction: we shall deal with it immediately, To the same period they 
refer the conversion of the king's brother, Tishya, whe held the position of wpardja, and who 
botook Nimself toa religious life)? What interests us more, is to find tliat the tradition, almost 
void of religious incidents in the interval, fixea at about three yeara from! then, in the seventh 
year of the coronation,!? an important and significant event. 

It is evident that the capital fact in their eyes, the very kernel of the story, the vecorrene 
which gives It its character, 13 not the iusuguration of the eighty-four thousand sfipas raised 
hy order of the king, which is the part most loaded with mirucles, and by itself the leust credibly. 
The moment is certainly decisive in the life of Aédka: for from that day, according to the 
Moahfrawies, he received the namo of Dharmaséka:” it is in short the first time that he 





EE 





i¢ Dipacaviea, Vi. 15, 24; Mahdcmhen, p. 05.1.3. | 
IT Nahie, p. 37. I mayadd, om puso, that the Dijparwihea, if at duos not enter inte woe detall pesardins 
this conversion, ot least contains 4 reference to it ino ptseago of which De (denberg appears te me to have mis 
understood the meaning. [ refer to the mnemonic verse, VIT. 81, — 
Tini vassamhi Nigriihs elatuvnsaambi bhitar, 
chhavassambi pabbajit: Mahind. Aeikatrajd 
Lr. Uidenberg translates and Gils up the sense ax follows :—" When (Asuka) had ev mjleted-tiiree years (the etury of 
Nigrddba (happened), after the fourth year (he put his) brothers (to death), after the sixth year Mahinda, the eon of 
‘Lita, received the pabbi/d ordination.” ‘Toro tv nothing toobject to fo the fret and third dates, tut for the secund 
his interprutation in inadmissible. The two chroniclis agree in placiumz, at iadeed in probable, the murder of Aécks’s 
hrothers immediately after bia accession to the throne, aud present itas th, principal method which be omployed for 
aasuring his power. We abould have to understand ‘four years ber fare his curcnsation,” while the other datos, pais 
natural, take the coronation asa termivne d yu, “That is inoredible. Tt is only neecasary to take biSfard for u sin: 
gular, which is nothing extraordinary in the language of which this veree itres a apecimen, and to trinslite © i te. 
fourth your of bbe coronation, his brather (i.e. Tishya, the apa ic) entered a religions life’ 
* Aad not iv the siath, na appears froma passage (aah ive ps 37, LS), whieh woule therwl:y cuntradict purtwetly 


The same follows clearly from the GamenitapleTdik® (loc, crt. p. SM), aoowrding vo which 


vxplielt former «tat sunt. 
Ad ves is tes tho feuth year af hia csronatios, thre yours after the ordination of Mahfadra. The samy due sae 
follows uo @ ervi jubr eon with the Dipnrnica, according to which Mahendini, who wat ten years of age when Hie 
father can to the throne (VL, 21), had eccomplishel twenty at the moment when he renounced the world (VL, 21) 
completed six yours,’ amd it is perhaps this phrase, ¢hich woul:1 wake everything agree in the tradition of the Mah4- 
cater, which we should eabstitute on p- 97, 1. 6, for the expression chliafihe cam’, although the same reading 
reappears in the new edition of Sumangala (V, 21). As for the propriety of this trauslation for a phrase like Wharar- 
~unhi, it-cau be soon from the Diparaiiea, VL. 31, which we hove just been considering, thot this idimn ain be 
used both ta mark a correst year (e.g. in chaluvimamhé, which must mean ‘in the fourth your’), a+ well as to 
mark the auimber of yeara passed, a im flys (7) rasamAi, whieh can only mean ‘after three years had passed.’ 

® The same statement is also found in o verse cited by the Aitka-aradina from the Dirya-ared$na (Hurnout, 
Introdurtion, p, 374), which in the same passage remarks that ° the king had not long been favourably dirposed to 
the law of Buddha,’ —a clear allusion to the ‘ first’ conversion. ! 
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appears to us making & public profession of his religious belief ;* it is then that he shews the 
genuineness of his devotion to Buddhism inthe most decisive way, by making his son Mahéndra, 
and his daughter Samghamitra, enter into the religions order. Everything invites us to consider 
that here was really a serious evolution in the religious career of the king, 


In the narration of these incidents, the principal fact, on which all the others, and in 
particular the ordination of the king's son, depend, which is described to ns in all detail, and to 
which the chronicler evidently gives a particular importance, is the State Visit which the king 
pays to the saigha in the midst of which he takes his seat: — sathghamajjhamhi atthasi vanditvi 
samgham uttamam.?! 


cannot help here recalling to mind the passage in the Edict of Riipnith and Bairit 
(perhaps the same expression is also employed at Sahasarim, but a Iscuna renders the point 
doubtful), in which Piyadasi refers to his second and definite conversion. It will be recollected 
that the reading proposed by Dr. Bihler is inthe one mh sumi hake saigkapapité, and in the 
other ah mamayé saighé papayité. I have already explained why Iam unable to accept his 
translation, as involving the idea that the king entered into the community and became 
himself a monk. If we take the words, in the meaning I have proposed, as referring without 
metaphor to a real material entering into the Assembly Hall, thon we have here an allusion to 
the very ceremony which the Mahdvasmtea describes to us, The king could well refer to ita 
year subsequently as a known event, for it had been solemn and striking enough for its memory 
to be preserved living for so long afterwards. All the difficulties which surrounded the first 
interpretation of the phrase fall together to the ground ; and this agreement would be decisive, 
if the state of the preservation of the inscription permitted an entire certainty. As we have it 
at present, it appears to to receive a remarkable confirmation from a comparison with the 
Bth Edict. 


We have seen that the 8th Edict refers to the same moment of the life of the king, to the same 
dute, and the game event. Now, there again, the idea of the conversion of the king is associated. 
by him with the memory of ‘setting out" from the palace, of an-‘exeursion' out of it. No doubt 
the expressions used by the king are before all inspired by the Buddhist phraseology abont 
‘setting out for the bidAi,” bat this word-play, and the comparison with the *pleasare 
excursions’ of his predecessors, only become really natural if his conversion is connected by an 
intimate and close bond with the ‘excuraion’ which he describes immediately. Itis clear that this 
kind of excursions’ must have become habitual to him Itis equally clear that the commence- 
mentof this practice, the first example of these ‘ excursions,” is closely associated in the king's 
mind with his active conversion to Buddhism, and in the expression by which he commemorates 
it, while admitting that the description does not refer exclusively to the visit narrated by the 
Mahdvawwa, several traits (samandaah dasané, hirwminapatioidhdnd, dhaimdnusasti, dhnimapert. 
puchhd) agree perfectly with it, and really appear to preserve its memory. These coincidences of 
detail between the Sinhalese chronicle and our edicta seen to me to be remarkable and instrac- 
tive, but at the same time I do not pretend to exaggerate their certainty, What is sure is that 
tradition has more or less obscurely preserved the memory of two stages which were said to have 
been traversed in his religious life by the king whom it calls AsSka ; the first corresponding 
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to his entry into the bosom of the Buddhist church (updsakatea#), and the second marked by 
his State Entry into the assembly of the clergy, by the ordination of his son Mahéndra, and 
by the application to the king of a uame at once new and significant. Tradition separates them 
by an interval which corresponds exactly with that (more than two years and a half) which 
is vouched for for Piyadasi by his epigraphic evidence. Such a coincidence could not be 
accidental, and it is perhaps the more striking beeause it rests after all upon a fact of secondary 
importance. 

Tt is trne that this agreement is not free from certain limitations. The Sinhalese chro- 
nicles attribute to the fourth year (always counting from the coronation ) the conversion which 
the 13th Edict attributes to the ninth; and they place in the seventh year, that which, according 
to Sahasarim and the 8th Edict, belongs to theeleventh. Here there is certainly an error, and the 
source is not difficult to discover. According to the chronicles, the coronation of Abéka falls 
in the fifth year, that is to say, four years and a fraction ( to us indeterminate ) after he took 
possession of the throne. It is evidently this period which, wrongly deducted, has troubled the 
figures of tradition. As I have previously remarked in dealing with the Sahasarim inscription 
(n. 2), this error could be introduced in one of two ways. Either the coming to the throne 
and the coronation, which may have been in reality simultaneous, have been subsequently 
separated, or the writers have at some time or other erroneously taken the coming to the 
throne as the point from which to count the traditional dates, and not the coronation of the king, 
Then in reducing tradition to a continuous system, with the coronation of the king as its initial 
point, they have been led to contract one or more of the periods given for the various 
events of the reign, by the space of time elapsed between his coming to the throne and his 
coronation, Several reasons lead me to incline to the second explanation.” It is hardly 
probable that Buddhists would have invented in all their details the incidents which, according 
to them, matked the youth of aking whom they held in such high esteem. The agreement 
with our inscriptions which we shall prove subsequently, is rather of o nature to heighten in a 
general way the authority of the Sinhalese tradition. The manner in which Piyadasi dates his 
inscriptions from his coronation, seems to indicate that that date was not the same as that 
of his coming to the throne. Finally, if the intermediate period between his accession and 
his coronation wete an arbitrary invention, it would be surprising that there should be 
allotted to it, — instead of a period expressed in round numbers — a period evidently very 
precise, which we are in 4 position to ascertain with approximate accuracy, For, according 
to the inscriptions, the first conversion is referred to the first months of the ninth year, say 
8 years and 2 months after the coronation, and the second to the last months of the eleventh, 
say 10 yeara and 10 months after the coronation. The common qnantity which must 
be deducted from these figures to refer the first event to the fourth year, and the 
second to the seventh, can only vary between 4 years and 3 months at a minimum, and 4 years 
and 7 months at s maxinmm. If, therefore, we conjecturally place the coronation at 
4 yours and 5 months after the accession, there is a great chance that we shall not be 
very far wrong. 

To sum up:— I believe I am entitled to draw from the preceding discussion a general con- 
clusion ; viz. that, in spite of a certain error in the Sinhalese chronology, an error which is 


© Dr. Kern, in Geschied. van het buddh. Il, 296, wishes, it is true, to set the Sinhalese tradition in contradiction 
with iteelf, From the passage of the Mohdporsen (p. 23,1. 2) in which it in mid that (be father of Adéka supported 
and the coronation occurred at the mume time; as, otherwise, it would have been during seven years, and not three, that 
Agika would have preserved bis preference for Brihmags. But that is taking an unfair advantage of the chronicler. 
Everyone, I believe, bas always considered that, taking all the dates as starting from the coronation of the king, be did 
just the same bere, and the pasange has always beea understood ss meaning ‘ during three years, after his abhiehtka.’ 
There ia no reason for abandoning an interpretation, which every one has found efficiently natural to accept at once, 
without even considering it necessary to stop en passont, Tt will be perfectly justified, if necessary, by comparing with 
the verse of the Mahéeashed, the expressions of Boddhagh/eha in the introduction to the Samantapdaddibl (Suttavi- 
bharhgs, ed. Oldenberg, J. p. 300). 
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clearly explained by a mistake in the starting point of the calculation, there exists between 
the written tradition and the monumental data a striking coincidence : and this coincidence 
does not allow us to doubt that the events related on one side about Piyadasi, and on 
the other side about Abdka, concern in reality one and the same Person, designated 
under different names. | 
It is, therefore, correct to maintain, as has ling been done, that the Piyadasi of the — 
monuments, and the AbOks of literature, are really the same king. That is the second | 
preliminary point which we had to establish, 
“It now remains to determine the chronological order of our inscriptions. 
A fixed point from which to set ont is given by the Gth (columnar) edict of Delhi, The . 


king declares that it waa in the 13th year from his coronation that he had the first 
dhathmalipis engraved." It is not easy to decide the exact extension which the king gave 
in his own mind to this expression. It is allowable to doubt if Piyadasi had intended toinclude 
under this letter, as relating to religion, short inscriptions such as those of the caves of Barabar, 
Allthat we can say is that hitherto none, even of this class, has been discovered which belongs 
to an earlier date, the two most ancient dedications of Baribar dating exactly from this. 
thirteenth year. It is also certain that all the edicts now actually known to us belong to the 
category of dhalimalipis ; and as a matter of fact none of them is earlier than this thirteenth 
year, which is referred to by so many different monuments, 


The Edict of SahasarAm-Rupnath,” later by ‘more than a year’ than the active conversion 
of Piyadasi, also belongs to the commencement of this thirteenth year. It should be the most 
ancient of all, because it speaks of inscriptions on rocks and on columna a8 n desiderntun, 
a3 a project, and not as an already accomplished fact. Tho execution of this project, however, 
must have soon followed. The fourth of the fourteen edicts is expressly dated the thirteenth 
year; but the fifth speaks of the creation of dharniamahdmdtras as belonging to the fourteenth. 
It is the same with respect to the colamnar edicts. The first six are dated in the 27th year, and 
the seventh (7—8) in the 28th, Now, this last is missing in most of the versions, It-is only 
preserved on the Debli column. It is, besides, less symmetrically engraved than the others 
and the greater portion rnus round the shaft. 

Under these conditions one is tempted to conclude that, on the same monnments, the adicrs 
have been engraved at various times, according ax the king judged jit opportune to promulgate 
new ones. This conjectare would appear to be confirmed, so far ns regards the rock edicts, 
by the fact that Dhauliand Jaugada, which agree with the other versions as regards the first ten 
edicts, lave not the corresponding readings for the eleventh, twelfth, and thirternth, 
This absence of a portion of the edicts can be explained by the theory of successive nidditions., 

soe a 
*® 1 yuoto bore only as corionities one or two instances of agreement in spirit between certain passages of the Chroakele 
and wrtain idiots of our inscriptions. For examyde, the question which tho king addressed to the writigha (aecorling: ta 
Piper. vi. Br), altiwagh anfortunately obscund by the alteration of the text, causes no, hy the word yaa, te think 
of the tinal sentemee of the Ord edict. When we read, af yorse 28 of the same chapter, — 
[tihahiddhApdsandé titthiy® ninmtitthike 
rdeirach gorfeant? puthuladdhi nirnantnyi, 
we cuupot bely thinking of the 12th edict, abd were tempted to translate, afber this Mmigy (elrieira, like phalt- 
phala), ‘seeking the essence of each doctrine,” This would be a gingularly precise remembrance of Piyadaai's manner 
af speech aud thooght. Tt is again o phrase comrunly ud by the king which the Samantapdeddi bd employs (anprael 
iMdonberg, oe, cit, p, 305), when it representa that Moggaliputta, at the moment Wheo he indoces the king to couse his 
enu to enter o religious life, is penetrated by this thuaght, — slemaeen aficiya ruddéd bharisatify, 
2 The use of birudas appenrs to have been at this epoch particularly common, (if, Jacobi, ZOMG, XXXV. e690 








* The correct interpretation of this phrase shews thoerror of the opinion expressed by Lassen (Ind. Alierth. [[2. 
227), according to which this edict would be dated frum the Math year of the king. a 
» It may be noted that the Baribar caves possess those insoriptions which are nearest of all to Pifaliputra and 


that the Sahasarim inscriptions are the next wearest. Baribar is about 40 miles due south of Patnf, Sahasrfm ix 
about 6) or 70 miles to the south-west of that city. Pitsliputms was situated on the banks of the old river Sin on a 
narrow =pit of land between the Sin and the Cinnges. Sahagarim te close to the upper reaches of the Sin.—G. A, G. : 


= 
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Bat this ides is contradicted by several considerations. The most important is that which 
results from the presence of the 14th edict, in all the versions, and from ita tenor. It anffices 
merely to allude to this. Tt is clear that, if the references contained in this edict could bave 
been added to the series of inscriptions which precede them, it is because the whole has been 
considered as forming one ensemble, and must have been engraved ut the same time. The 
amplifications to which the ‘king alludes, do not appear to refer to verbal differences 
in the text of any particular edict, The variations of this kind between the differen 
versions which we have noticed are not worthy of being pointed out in this manner, They 
can only refer to the number of edicts, greater or less,as the case may be, admitted into 
each series of inscriptions, This pre-supposes a deliberate choice, and excludes a gradual and 
successive growth of each whole. The presence of the 14th edict. moreover. implies that the 
inscription isconsidered asdefinitely closed. It leaves no opening for any future addition. There 
has been discovered at Sopiri, — the ancient Sirpiraka, a little to the north of Bombay, — 
a short fragment of the 8th of the fourteenedicts. We have no means of recognizing to which of 
the categories alluded to by the king, — amplitied versions, abridged versions, and versions of 
moderate extent, — the group of edicts of which this fragment made a part, belonged. But atany 
rate, there is no appearance that the 8th edict engraved was separately in this locality; and the 
conviction of the learned and ingenious Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, a conviction based on various 
indications, is that this fragment has been detached from an extended whole, analogous to 
the other collections of eleven or fourteen edicts, I may add that in general the arrangements of 
the edicts is too symmetrical to raise the idea of accidental and successive additions. The 
changes of handwriting even are hardly apparent, or at least, where they can be allowed to exist, 
for example, at Khalsi from the 10th edict, they do not correspond to the grouping which would 
depand on internal arguments founded on dates (group composed of I —IV), or on comparison 
between different versions (group composed of XI— XIII). 

There ia, therefore, every reason to believe that, whore a certain number of edicts are united 
in a series, the whole haa been engraved at one and the same time, and that, as o 
consequence, the inscription cannot be older than the latest date mentioned in the whole. Thus 
the 3rd edict, which bears the date of the 13th year, was probably, in the versions which have 
come down fo wa, not engraved before the 14th, to which the 5th edict refers, 


Whatever may be the resultof this argument, it appeara to be without practical importance. 
There is no reason for believing that the king ever ante-dated or committed an anachronism,” 
and we are, therefore, entitled to maintain that the edicts, supposing them to have been 
reproduced at any epoch of his reign, have been faithfully given under their original form ; 
and that so faras their dates go, they have the force of documentary evidence for the 
date which each carries. I may add that the indications furnished both by the fourteen edicts 
and by the columnar edicts, entitle us to conclude that the different tablets follow each 
other in the exact order of their original promulgation. 

This settled, we have little else to do than to record the dates which are given, directly or 
indirectly, for each of our inscriptions. The edict of Sahasarim-Ripnath is the most anciont 
of all, and goes back to the thirteenth year dating from the coronation, The 4th of the four- 
teeu edicts being dated in the thirteenth year, edicts 1 to’ 3, which precedeit, belong certainly to 
the same time, and, in the third, we have, in a manner, the deed of institution of the anusamydna, 
which this edict, therefore, refers to the thirteenth year. The conclusion is not withont interest 
on account of the 2nd edict, so important as regards the foreign relations of Piyadasi. 

# Lassen (Ind. Alterth, 119, 253 ff.) bas justly remarked that the inscriptions in which Piysdasi congratulates 
himeelf o9 religions successes gained in foreign countries and above all in the Greck kingdoms, sappose a ‘wuflicient in- 
terval between the conversion of the king and the date of the inscription Weshall shortly see what kind of influence 
it mast have been that Piyadasi exercised over the Greek kingdoms. It will suffice for the present to observe that as his 
conversion, even if we take as the starting point hie active conversion, dated fram the end of the 1th year, there 
remains, between this time aod the most apcient inscriptions (2nd edict) which refer to bis foreign relations, an interval 
of two years, which is sufficient, 
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If the Srd edict constitutes this contemporary foundation charter of the aumeniydna, 
there 18 every reason to believe that it is the same with the Sth edict with respect to the 
dharmamahdmdtras, and that both the tablet and the office date from the fourteenth year, The 
following tablets up to the 14th contain no more chronological indications, They can all belong to 
the fourteenth year, and are certainly not of earlier date. The 12th, for example, mentions 
the dharmawiahdmatras, As for the 8th, which alludes tothe second conversion of the king, 
aud places it in the eleventh year, nothing compels us to consider it as contemporary with that 
fact, any more than the 13th is contemporary with the conquest of Kaliiga: my corrected 
interpretation of the passage gives on the contrary, in the last sentence, a positive reason 
in favour of its later origin. 


Taking it oltogether, the date of the fourteenth year for the group of the 14 edicta 
appears to me to be very probable. The detached edicts of Dhanli furnish us in this respect, 
‘¢ not with a decisive proof, at least with o presumption of value. Towards the und of the 
first of these edicts, Piyndasi declares that he will cause the annemiydna (see below) to be held 
every five years. This manner of speaking is only intelligible if the inseription is contemporary 
with, or at least very shortly posterior to, the origin of this institution. Now the date of this, 
origin ia fixed by the 3rd edict as the thirteenth year. The fourteenth year would, therefore, 
be a very probable date for the passage in which the king thus expresses himself, and this 
would necessarily imply that edicts 5 to 14 which precede it, are themselves not posterior 
ty it. 


As for the columnar edicts, tho six first belong certainly to the twenty-seventh year, 
lecanse the first, the fourth, the fifth, and the sixth benr this date. The last (VIT, — VIII) 
helongs to the succeeding year. They give us the last expression which is accessible to us of the 
ideas and intentions of the king. 








Between them and the series of the 16 edicts, we have nothing but the dedicatory inscription, 
No, 3 of BarAbar, which is dated in the twentieth year. It is much to be regretted that 
there is no date given in the inscription of Bhabra. I know no means, as yet, of supplying this 
silence of the text. All that I dare to any is that, judging from some details of phraseology, it 
cives me the impression of being nearer to the rock edicts than to the columnar ones. If it 
not contemporary with the 16 edicts and with the edict cf Sahasaram-Ripnith, leannot think 
that it is much posterior, At any rate, it is altogether arbitrary to defer it to the later times 
of the reign of Piyadasi, and to place it, as Mr. Thomas has done, without any proof other than 
a pre-conceived theory to which we shall subsequently refer, after the edicts of the twenty- 
eighth year. 

These facts, however incompicte, have a great value for us, It is important to bear them 
well in mind, in order to avoid more than one cause of confusion, They suffice to clear away, 
by unpregnable arguments, curtain adventurous theories, 


The ground now seems sufficiently cleared to allow us to poss to the examination of 
the historical questions which interest us. 

The first 1s uaturally the question of date. All hterary sources, of whatever Origin, igre 
in representing Adika as the grandson of Chandragupta. The double identifention, of Chan- 
draygupt with the Sandrokottos of the Grecvks, «mi of Agéka with onr Piyadasi, only allows us 
ro scaneh towards the middle of the 3rd contury fir the epoch of ourinseriptions. So forasT 
can seé, they themselves unly offer usa single clue for arriving ot a more precise date. I refer, 
as will be readily understood, to the synchronism furnished by the names of the Greek kings, 
Its exact yalue cannot be appreciated withont forming a general opinion as to the relation enter- 
tuined by Piyadasi towards foreign nations, and ns te the degree of authority which we should 
accord to his evidence on thia aahinet 
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@ On the Early Faith of Aku, J, R.A 8, N.S., TX. pp. 20, and df. 
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This evidence is scattered through the 2nd, 5th and 13th of the fourteen edicts, and in the 
second separate edict of Dhanuli-Jaugada. 


In this last passage, Piyadasi expresses himeelf in s general manner, and withont specify- 
ing any nation; he describes to his officers the conduct which they should observe towards the 
frontier populations, not incorporated in his dominions. 


These instructions are gummed up in the expression of his will that his representatives 
should learn to inspire his neighbours with an entire confidence in his sentiments and his inten- 
tions, that they should persuade them that he only wishes for their welfare, that he desires, 80 
far as he ia concerned, to assure them happiness and pence, and that he is like a father to them; 
he wishes that this conviction may dispose them to observe the dhmima, so that they may 
thus deserve happiness, both in this world and in the next. 


Elsewhere, in the 13th edict, the king contrasts with his forcible conquests the peacefal con- 
quests of the dhaima,—of the Religion, It is on these last that he congratulates himself. 
They are possible, both in his own dominions and amongst all foreign nations (savésu aitésu), 
“Among them are the Greek king named Antiochus, and to the north of (or beyond) that 
Antiochus, four kings, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, Alexander; to the south, the Chédas 
and the Pindyas as far as Tarhbapangi; in the same way, Hidardja (°). Amongst the 
Vibas and the Vrijis, the Yavanas and the Kambéjas, the WNaibhakas and the Nibha- 
pathtis, the Bhéjas and the Péténikas, the Andhras and the Pulindas, everywhere are 
followed the teachings of the religion spread by Piyadasi. And wherever messengers have 
been sent, there also, after having heard the teaching of the dhamma,..-. people practise 
the dhg@ima .. +. +" 


In the 5th edict reference is made to a more direct action, to the duties of the newly- 
created dhmhmamahdmétras. They must ocenpy themselves with all sects, for the establish. 
ment and progress of the dhasima, and for the advantage and benelit of the faithful of the 
[true] religion; amongst the Yavanas, the Kambéjas and the Gandharas, the Raéstikas and 
the Péténikas, and the other frontier populations (dpardvfa), they should occupy themselves 
with the soldiers, with the Brihmags and with the rich, with the poor and with the old, for their 
advantage and their well-being, so as to put away obstacles from the faithful of the [true] 

livion.20 

™ T cannot join in the opinion of Dr. Biubler (p. 28), either as to the manner of dividing the sentence or ua to the 
interpretation of the term dianmayuta, The word occurs three times in a few lines : and each time Dr. Buhler gives 
it a different application, or even 8 different meaning. At lino 16 (of Kbdlsi) be onderstands hitasukhéy4 dhatwma- 
utasa as meaning ‘for the happiness of my faithful subjects ;" in the aame line, dharhmayutdyé apalibidhdgd, ‘for sup- 
pression of obstacles referring to the law; and in the following line, vijitan mama dhadimayutrn, ‘in my faithful 
kingdom.’ In itself this method um perplexing. There is co special information to be deduced from the Ist passage. 
The construction at loast is perfectly clear. As for the 2nd, one should not forget that, instend of dhaimayutdya, G. 
has the genitive plural, dhahmayufinam, sod EK. the genitive singular dharmayutas ; the inevitable conclusion is that 
in Kb. and in Dh. we must take the dative io the sense of the genitive (we know how these two cases have been 
confounded in the Prikrits), and translate ‘for tho suppression of the obstacles for the faithful people.” In 
the third passage we cannot construe together vijttam and dhavmaywtant. This is forbidden by the position of the 
two words sepamted by mama, by the certain reading of Dh., savepathaviyath dhatkmayutari, and by the constractiou 
of the rest of the sentence, both members of which, being terminated by iti, refer certainly to persona and consequently 
suppose in dhatmeyuta a collective noon of person. (For the jaztaposition and, if I)may use the expression, tha 
auper-position of two looatives, cf. higher opin Dh. 1. 96, @ passage which will be shortly explained, and Col. Ed. 
IV, 3, batdew pinasatachorten janani...). Lovnfess that hesitation appears to me to he impossible, I would add 
that the above, joined tos comparison with Col, Ed. VII, 1-2, where the same construction oceurs, confirms mo in the 
explanation which [ have given of Col. Ed, IV, 6. It remains to determine the exact sense of dharkmayula. Dr. Bahler 
aces in it m tithe of the people who lived ‘under the law’ of Piyadasi, — of bis subjects in fact. The constant usec! dharma 
in a different sense in the first place rendura this interpretation somewhat unlikely ; but the expression of Db., savapathn- 
viyash dhoviunayutasi, proves tnat the dhadrmoywia (be or they) did not belong only to the empire of Piyndasi; the same 
ouly adhere to my ‘ranslation, It appears to me to be borne out by the recommendation made on the columns to 
‘ exhort the dharhmayutas,’ and elsewhere, ' to teach, to exhort, the yufas,’ From the passage in Db. | 26(1. 16in Eb.), it's 
cloar that the dAasimnayufas comprise men ‘ sealous for the dhacdima, firmly established in the dhasima, addicted to sims- 
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The name of Antiochus reappears in the second edict, — ‘Everywhere, in my empire and also 
among foreign peoples (prdchasifa) such as the Chidas, the Pandyas, Satiyaputa and Kétala- 
puta, as faras Tambapanni, Antiochus, the king of the Yavanas, and the kings who are his 
neighbours,” everywhere has Piyadasi spread abroad remedies of two kinds? .. .... everywhere 
usefal plants have been imported and planted. So also with regard to roots and trees, 
Qn the roads, wells bave been sunk and trees have been planted, for the convenience of animals 
and men.’ 

The last passage is most vague of all. I mean that phrase in the edict of Sahasarim- 
Ripnith which declares that the proclamations (sivana) of the king have for their aim, that 
all ‘great and small may display their zeal, and that foreign peoples (miata) themselves may be 
instructed." 

I have laid all these extracts before the eyes of the reader, as it is important to compare 
them carefully in order to decide what conclosions may follow from them, 


In the first place, one cannot fail to observe two groups of peoples who are evidently 
intentionally distinguished. They comprise, on the one part :— 


2xp Epicr. 13ta. Enicr, 

The Chédas, the Pindyas, Satiyaputa, Kétala- Antiochus, the four kings who are to thenorth 
puta, Tambapangi, Antiochus and his neigh- of (or beyond) Antiochus, Ptolemy, Anti- 
bouring kings. gonus, Magas, Alexander, and, to the south, 

the Chédas, the Pindyas, Tambapanni, and 
the Hida-king (?). 





And on the other part:— l3ra Enter. 
fra Eprcr. The Vidas, the Vajjis,the Yavanas, the Kambojas, 
The Yavanas, the Kambéjas, the Gandhirag, the Nabhakas, the Nibhaparhtis, the Bhijas, 
the Ristikas, and the Pétfnikas, the Pitinikas, the Andhras, and the Pulindas. 


The members of the second sct are distinguished by the epithet Aparantas™ that is to say 
‘westerns,’ while those of the first set are called pratyantas or simply antas, and it is permis- 
sible to believe that it is particularly to these that the instructions given by the king, in the 
second detached edicts of Dhanli and Jaugada, refer, 





giving.” The passage cited in the tert shews an instructive shade of difference; among all the religions, the dhorhma- 
mahimdiras must occopy themselves with the well-being of the dhotimayutas, This refers to the dominions of 
Piyadasi: amonget dparintas, who wore, as we shall just now see, less strictly dependent on the king, they had to 
watch that they met no obstacles, or in other words that they enjoyed complete religious liberty. This observation 
agrees exactly with the sense which I have maintained for dharimiyuta. The punctuation which Dr. Bithler ps: : 
after apclait’ appears to mo to be inadmissible. It is not poomble to constrme 9 naker: Bb fopevidhGitnaih with 
hitasukhdy?, because, in Dh., we have the locative gazidAdl4@eu. This locative shews clearly that the genitive has only 
been introduced in the other texte to avoid an accumulation of locatives in the same sentence. Tt be ta “cevikin Wat 
sinakathb‘jagarkdh4idaanh depeods on bambhanibhésu, ete. As for making it depend, as genitive or aa locative, on 
diohmtyulass, that is repugnant hoth to the ordinary flow of the constroction and to the analogy of parallel ean teineen': 
they all commence with the indication of the object or of the scene of action imposed upon the dharimamahdmdtras . 
stvepdsnbdésu.. .. bahdhanabadhass .... hidacha. . . iyath dhathmanisitati ... . |. 

vot: Bubler contests the reading sdmip4 in G., but hin reading stminaih cannot be admitted: After a new direct 
inspection of the stones I see no reading moro probable than smtpd, so that I can but abide by my i ener : 

mL he sense of ‘medicine’ and notof * hospital’ (Bvibler) is alooe ndmissible bere. Not only is there proof want- 
ing of the sqnuivalence of chikichhé and of anigyariid, bot the erection of hoepitals by Piyadasi in Greek territories is 


[Tt is impossible to take, with the learned Pandit BhagwinJAl Indraj!, dparéthta on an ethnic term designating 
some particolar province (J. Bo. Br. R.A. 8.. XV, p. #74): the expression yf edpi orf? Apardehtd forbids this. Tt 
shauld not be forgotten that the spelling, at least at G. and at Dh., is dparsthta;; by this long & the word is marked, just 
like prdcharhta, mam secondary derivative. It may bo remarked, en persont, how well the special meaning attributed 
te Sparduta (OF. Lassen, 1,649; 11, 932) agrees with the position «hich I assign, onder the eceptre of Piyndasi, 40 the 
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The two groups are nowhere mixed op in the same sentence, and the relations of the king 
with each appear to have been perceptibly different, Amongst the épardntas, the Yayanas, &c., 
Piyadasi expressly gives a positive protective mission to his dhaimaneh dmalras (2th Edict). He 
atfirms that they (that is to say, without doubt, a nomber of individuals amongst them more 
or less considerable) conform to his teaching of the dhavima. Towards the anfas, on the 
contrary, heonly directs his representatives to show themeeclves as kindly neighbours (Dh. J. det. 
Ed. {1.), or refera to them (XIIT) as an object of religions conqniets. He marks them sharply 
us exterior to his empire (mifdnoh avijiténmi, Dh, J. det. ed. IL; uijilomhi. . . «+ évamaps 
prdomifesn ... 2nd Ed.). The direct action, with reference to them. on which he congratulates 
himeelf, ia limited to the communication of medicines and usefal plants. This could be earried 
out by merchants or ambassadors, and does not argue, like the institution of dharmanahd- 
ultras, a tie of dependence, nor does it imply any very close connexion. It is evidently because 
the aufes include the most distant populations that he says at Salasarim, — ‘that the antas fhene- 
selves Should be instrocted." In short, I believe that this category, included in the first group, 
represents the foreign nations, completely inaependent of Piyadasi, The second, that of the 
dparantas, is mule up of the tribes distributed along the western frontier of his empire 
and over which he exercised, not an absolute dominion (for he appears to dread obstacles wo 
the free expansion of his co-religionists), but a suzerainty more or less effective, The best 
proof that the two sets of people were not in icvutical situations with respect to the king, is 
that he distinguishes between the Yduarijas, 1, the Greck kings, with their subjects, and 
the Yénas, whom he classes with the Kambijas, These last, not being included in the 
independent kingdoms, must necessarily have been more or less immediately dependent on 
the power of Piyadasi, 

I hence conclu:le thet, if the language of Piyadasi ws not always sufficiently clear and 
explicit, it is at least exact and truthfol. He does not seek to exaggerute the degree of his 
snceeas. For example, regarding the Greek kings, in one passage he states simply that Le has 
distriboted medicines nnd useful plants even over the dominions of Antioclios, which is in no 
way improbable; and in the other, he mentions the five kings amongst the lords of forcign 
countries in which he has endeavoured to spread the dlaimwa. Regarding them he affirms nothing 
as to the practical resulis which followed, This reserve induces ws to be circumspect in the . 
interpretation of his words, and to refuse to admit lightly hypotheses which are based on 
alleged inexactness or misunderstanding on bis part. 

We can then safely take, as a point of departure in the chronology of Piyado-i, the synchro- 
nism Which the enumeration of the five Greek kings offers to us. Only the moat decisive 
argumenta would authorise us to conjecture, as has been done by Lassen, that the king hax 
mixed up different times in his inscriptions. 

The texts are perfectly simple and distinct. In the 2nd Edict, he speaks of Antiochus and 
of kings his neighbours, in the 13th of Antiochus again, and of four Greck kings who are to 
the north of (or beyor 1) his kingdom, — Turamaya, Antékinn, Maka, and Alikasadara. — [t is im- 
possible for us to decide whether the “ neighbours "* of Antiochus are the same kings as those 
who are mentioned by name in the 13th Edict. In itself that ie hardly probable, for, a3 we shall 
see, those would be very remote neighbours indeed, to whom it would have been by 
no means easy to despatch medicines and ascfol plants, and moreover it is not specified that 
Greek kings are intended. The reading alaiind of Khalsi, and eraié of Kapur di Giri, would do 
away with all hesitation ; but it appears, according to the revision of Dr. Babler, that Khdilsi had 
not alasiné but mind, and that the other reading dv vends only on an error of General Cunning- 
ham. The same is thecase with regard to K. Itnevertheless appeara to me more probable that 
the ‘neighbours’ of Antiochus in the first passage are not the four kings specified in the 
second. However that may be, the transcription of their names has not been controverted - 
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there has always been recognized, in them, a Ptolemy, an Antigonus, a Magas, and an Alexan- 
der. One is immediately tempted to seek for them, at least for the two last, in the countries 
which would not be too inaccessible to Hindtis and to their soverrign, but the royal qualifica- 
tion, which is expressly attributed to them, forms an obstacle even if we could (which hag not. 
been done) find these namea as those of governors or Satraps in a region somewhat in the neigh- 
bourbood of India, We have no knowledge of Greek kingdoms of which they could have been 
the sovereigns, 


Tt is certain that the relations of Piyadasi with the Greek world were Lot posterior to the 
revolt of Diodotus, and to the creation of the Greek kingdom of Bactriann (about 255 B. C.); 
for he would have found this prince vj on his way, and would have mentioned him; and the 
proposed identifications, which huve, hitherto been viiversally accepted agree with thia 
postulate. Antiochus II. of Syria (200-247), Ptolemy Philsdelphus (285-247), antigo 
nus Gonatas of Maccdoria (276-242), Megas of Cyrene (d. 258), and Alexandor of Epirus 
(d. between 262 and 258), were all alive and reigning contemporaneously between 260 and 258 
B.C. On the other hand, the eforts of Piyadasi, whatever may have been their exact extent, to 
spread abroad his mural and religions idvas, must, as Lassen (foc. cit.) justly remarks, have 
been posterior to his conversion, — we can now add, to his active conversion, that is to say, 
the second one at the end of the eleventh year after his coronation, As the 2nd Edict belongs 
to the thirteenth year, wo are inevitabl y led to conclude that his twelfth year corresponds to one 
of the years 260-256 1B, C., say, to take a mean, to the year 259. This calculation would fix 
his coronation at about 239, and his coming to the throne at about 273 B.C. 


If we add to these figures the period given for the reigns of his Predecesscre, Bindusara 
and Chandragupta, even by the authorities which prolong them the most, i.e, 28 and 24 years, 
we come to the date 325 B. C., as that of the usurpation of pov cr by the latter. This date is 
in no way incompatible with the statements of classical writers - we do not know the precise 
year in which Chandrayopta assumed the title of king, and if we accept the tradition related by 
Justin to be correct, he should have been in a position to do so from the moment when, 
having escaped from Alexander's camp, he commenced to collect bands of meu around him, 
The statements of the HindGs regardiug the two reigns agree too little amongst themselves, to 
counterbalance the authority of the synchronism which we derive from the evidence of 
inscriptions. If we take asa basis of calculation the period of only 24 years given by several 
Purigas’ to the reign of Chandragupta, we come to 322 as the year in which he seized his 
power, At any rate, in my opinion, the calculation which would be the most arbitrary and 
the mbst venturons one, would be to suppress the interval of four years between Aidka's 
coming to the throne and hie coronation, which is borue witness to by the Sinhalese 
chronicles. I have already shown my reasons for this. As for Lassen's procedure, which com- 
mences with giving, without any positive proof, the commencement of Chandragupta's reign in 
the year 315, in order to calculate the date of our inscriptions, and thereapon tocharge Piysdasi 
with alloged inaccuracies,™? — it is evidently the reverse of a sound method, 

Unfortunately we get no information regarding the details of the relations which Piyadasi 
held with the kings of the Grecian world. It is probable that they were specially close with 
Antiochus, his neighbour of Syria, The connection betwoen the two kingdoms had been tradi- 
tional since the time of Chandragupta and Seleucus. Although ancient evidence has preserved for 
ua the name, Dionysius, of an ambassador, or at least of anexplorer, sent to India by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, — the Ptolemy to whom Piyadasi alludes, — it may be doubted if this allusion 
refers to direct relations, which appear hardly probable any more than with Magas, or with 















Tt may be remarked here that, as a feeble exchange for the light which ite hintory 'y receives from Greece, 
Fotis, by its monurenta, lends here ® useful indication to Greek ehtonclogy, Tt becomes, in fick cortain thes 
foo deabtful date of tho death of Alexander, the son of Pyrrbus, is not anterior to 860 | 
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Antigonus and Alexander, [t muy be asked, whether it was not through Antiochus as an inter- 
mediary, that Piyadasi had knowledge of the otherkings whom heenumerates, The time available 
for the journey of his emissaries, if they were specially despatched by him, — say about a year 
and a half. — would siarcaly allow them to push so far forward into Hellenic soil, and just 
about the psrisd ts which our edict relutes, between 260 and 255, Antiochus II. foand himself, 
by his designs upon Thracia and by his atraggles in the Mediterranean, brought into relations 
more or leas unfriendly, bat cortainly very active, with the sovereigns of Egyptand Cyrene, and 
of Macedonia and Epirus.” 

Whatever may have been thedetails, one point appears to be reasonably inconteatible, — that 
the thirteenth year from the coronation of Piyadasi corresponds nearly to the year 259 or 257 
B,C. and that consequently the coronation occurred in 299 or 270. This date, and the 
correlative dates of the conversions of Asdka, of his inscriptions, &c., are the only ones 
which appear to me to be legitimately dedacible from our texts ; for the alleged date in the era 
of the n#rodaa at Sabasarim-Ripnith rests, in my opinion, on an illosion and a mistake. 


To sum up:—It is now possible to assign to Piyadasi, with sufficient precision 
his chronological position. That is one of the principal reasons for the great interest which 
attaches to these monuments; bat it ia more especially to the history of religious ideas that 
they appear to promise ealnable items of information. It is strange that documents, relatively 
of such extent, and in which the religious sentiment is so overruling, should not have long ago 
cut short ull hesitation regarding the inspiration by which their author was guided, Yet 
not only has Wilson ventared to dispute the Buddhist faith of Piyadasi, not only, in much 
later times, has Mr. Edward Thomas‘! endeavoured to prove that, before becoming 
a follower of Buddhism, Piyadasi had been subject to other convictions, that he had 
at first adhored to Jainism, — (these attempts partly rest on grossly inaccurate interpretations 
and are moreover anterior to the last discoveries at Khalai, Sabasarim and Rapnith, which bave 
imported new elements into the debate), — bat, which is much more serious, Dr. Kern ha» 
also, in spite of hia greatly superior knowledge of the documents, and subse ently to the publi- 
cation of the last edicts, appeared to be dangerously near to allying himself to the opimion 
of Mr. Thomas.“ He has at any rate sought to prove, in the doctrinal evolutions of Piyadasi 
gradations, the last expression of which, in the Sahasaram edict, manifests, according to him, all 
the symptoms of a veritable madnecs. Here again the suggestion results from certain in- 
complete interpretations; for Dr- Kern too hurriedly adopted the first translation proposed for 
the textof Sahasarim-Ripnath. It must, nevertheless, be admitted that oar monuments suggest 
a religious, a8 well as a chronological, question regarding which it is necessary for us to be 
explicit. This question appears to me to be susceptible of categorical answers. 

I can only, in several respects, refer to the results arrived at in the foregoing, and to what 
I have already attempted to demonstrate, especially with regard to the chronological classification 
of our inscriptions. It is clear and uncontested that, at the period te which the edict of Bhabra 
refers, Piysdasi is a declared Buddhist. Unfortanately, as we have teen, this edict bears no 
expressed date, and contains in it no element of information, which would allow us to date it with 
certainty. It is nevertheless of essential importance for deciding the question with which we 
are now dealing. It is evident that, until reasons — positive objections — are discovered to 
the contrary, a piece of evidence so precise should be accepted. It would be conclusive even 
if the absence, elsewhere alleged, of documents, of categorical statements, awoke suspicion. Bat 
there is no room for even this tncertainty. 
of Sahasarim, and the fourteen edicts, belongs to the thirteenth or the fourteenth year ; the second, 
consisting of the columnar ediota, refera to the twenty-seventh or the tweniy-aighth, We 


© Droysen, Geach, des Hellenisvus, TIT, p. 314 and &. #7. 8, 4. 8. p. end & 
#7, R.A. 3.,H. 6, OX. p. 166 and ff. #® Kern, loo. cit. p. 900 note. 
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Rh Sag Sy ae x these lonerliticaa alleges two successive evolutions in 
Piyadasi's religious life, the first in the ninth, and the second towards the end of the eleventh 
year after his coronation. We have now te determine the two poles, the point of departure, 
and the point of arrival. Regarding the former, I believe that no one has apy hesitation ; 
the leading statement in this respect, in the text of Sahasaram-Ripnath, has not perhaps all 


the clearness we should wish; bot, whether the translation proposed by me, or that of Dr. - 


Bihler is accepted, it cannot be doubted that, in this first period of his reign, previous to 
the prohibition of bloody sacrifices (Ist edict), Piyadast had, as the written traditions affirm, 
accepted the supromacy of the Brahmays. On the second pomt, there is no longer the same 


agreement, ‘The king declanes that he has become an updeaka ;® this word can indicate a Jain 


layman, as well as a Buddhist one; nevertheless, the manner in which we find it used at 
Bhabra, where it is certainly applied to Buddhism, ought 4 priori to incline us towards the same 
interpretation here. Doubts have been inspired by the use of the word wirnfie at Sahasarim, 
aud by the idea that this inscription might not emanate from the Piyadasi who was author 
of the other edicts. The latter are dissipated by the certainty we have now acquired, that all 
our edicts must be refgrred to one and the same anthor; and the former mast fall with 
the purely arbitrary interpretation proposed for virafha.™ Whatever reserve may be advisable 
with regard to the expression saa )Aé papayild, or whatever be its true reading, it is clear that 
the king mentions here certain relations which his conversion haa established between him and 
the samgha; that word can designate nothing but the Buddhist clergy; the Edict of Bhabra 
shews moreover, that this application of it was well established from the time of Piyadasi. 
We have, however, another proof still more decisive, — the passage of the 8th edict, in which 
Piyadasi speaks of his practical and active conversion. He defines it by saying that, in the eleventh 
year from his c6ronation, he ‘sot oat for the sahhidhi.’“ No doubt as to the meaning is here 
possible, The word saidd/hi inevitably links Piyadast with Buddhism. Before it was fully 
anderstood, the expression appeared to imply a usage of the word different from that which is 
anthorised by literatore ; but the more exact interpretation, which I have given above, does 
away with all difficulties; it establishes, onthe contrary,a curious agreement with the literary 
nse of the equivalent phrase saiSodinh pranthdims, to which the passage refers. 


It is, therefore, certainly to Buddhist ideas that Piyadasi was converted. But did 
he become unfaithfal to them ? Dil hesubsequently vary in his opinions? Tue second group, that 
of the colamnar inscriptions, is very far from fornishing the slightest pretext for such a 
conjecture. The one which it was deemed possible to draw from the first phrase of the (th edict, 
is quite illusory. Nay more; the passage in question, nnderstood aa I believe I have shewn 
that itshonld beunferstood, turns directly contrary toany hypothesis of this description. If the 
king referred expresaly to his dhadinalipis of hia thirteenth year, it is certainly a proof that 
his ideas regarding the diaime, his religious opinions, had not in the interval undergone any 
esscutial change. Besides, when the two series of inscriptions are compared, the sbao- 
lute identity of tone and style, the common allusions to the same deeds and the same institutions, 
the perfect resemblance between the ioral exhortations, are such that only the strongest and 

“2 [ do not apeak of the word elraka which Dr, Bithler restores at Riipnith, I have alroady explained why 
I do not consider this restoration as adminsiiple. | 

Tt will be anderstoxd that [ here refer to the translation of Dr. Ohlenberg. I may be permitted to take this 
opportunity to add, with regard to that of Dr. Bibler, 9 remark which I had omitted in the proper place. One 
of the argamests which be brings forward.to aphald the mensing of the * passed,’ which he attributes to rirutha, 
ia tho ase of the phrase riewfA? pas’ in the Khandagiri inscription (|. 5). This argument must be abandoned. It 
is to be feared that this important monument, which is in ao bad a state of preservation, will never become 
perfectly intelligible to as. Owe thing ia risible, that it contains, year by year, an enomeration of the actions of the 
king: dutiy? vas! (L 4), pavhim!....... via? (1. G, sntamé vast (1. 7), afhamé vast (ib), de. In line 5 
where the facsimile of Prinsep gives faiha rivwih? wae’, that of the Corpus gives -i—fath! viel. It ought 
certainly to be read ma tetha (7) chatufh? wie’, ‘in the fourth year." This indeed in the reading given by Babi 
Rajéndralils Mites, Pntép. of Orissa, I. p. 2. 

4 Bee above. p. B4and &. 
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most convincing proof could lead us to consider ag probablu « change of belief in the common 
author of both, All indications contradict suca an idea. 

But not only do certain columnar edicts form the natural development of the principles 
contained in the older tables, —(thns, the 5th Colomnar edict is directed to the protection of 
animal life, and may. be compared with the prohibition of bloody sacrifices and of samdjas 
ordained by the first of the fourteen edicts), — but the days set apart in this same 5th edict are 
consecrated as holidays amongst Buddhists,’ and the updsatha, to which he appeared to shew @ 
special respect, is known to every one Ss their weekly festival. The Sth Columnar edict extends 
the supervision of the dharmamahdmdtras over every sect, from the Brihmans to the Nirgran- 
thas or Jainas; bat, when he tefera to the sadigha, tothe Buddhist clergy, the king changes his 
expression, Ho desires that his officers should watch ‘the interests of the savigha’ (savigha- 
thasi); it is evident that here, and here only, his sympathies are specially arouced.“* I will only 
allude to one more fact, which in the light of the preceding, takes a definite meaning, and becomes 
really instroctive. Tt will be remembered that, at Khilsi, the second part of the 14th edict is 
aecompanied by the figare of an elephant, between the legs of which one reads, in characters 
the same as those of the tables gajatamé; I have proposed to translate this, ‘the elephant par 
excellence!’ ‘This inscription is in a fashion commented upon by that which we hive referred 
to as at Girniir, in nearly the same place, and which probably accompanied also the 
figure of an elephant, which has been worn away from the surince of the rock ; —‘the white 
elephant who is in truth the benefactor of the entire world (or of all the worlds),’ It is the lesa 
permitted to imagine an arbitrary and accidental addition, because, at Dhauli, we again find 
the same figure of. an elephant beside the edicts. It is impossible to doubt that these images 
and these legends are contemporary with the inscriptions. Nor is the meaning doubtful. Not 
only are we here in the presence of a Buddhist symbol, but the accompanying legends contain 
clear allusion to the history of the birth of Buddha descending in the form of a white elephant 
into the womb of his mother.” 


In conclusion ; — It is certain that Piyadasi, at least during the entire portion of his reign to 
which our monuments refer, from the ninth year after his coronation (and more particularly from 
the thirteenth, in which he began having inscriptions engraved) to the twenty-eighth, and very 
probably up to the end of his life, was a declared adherent to Buddhism. This is the fixed 
point, the necessary starting point, for all legitimate deductions. Doubtless a certain difference 
of tone may be suspected between the Edict of Bhabra, or even that of Sahasarim, and all the 


48 [ content myself with transcribing the term used by Piyadasi. Iam not convinced that a definitive translation of 
it has yet been discovered, in spite of various ingenious attempta. The moeaing ‘battue’ ( tretkjogd) proposed by 
Dr, Pischel (Gitt. Gel. Ant., 1931, p. 1524) has not the authority of the known usmge of the language. Dr, Bibler has 
clearly shown that samdj;a must bave a meaning connected with ' festival, rejoicing,” bot the meaning most be more 
precise and circumscribed than this. In the sentence in the Ist edict it cannot well be admitted that with the 
very positive and precise prohibition na... . prajdhitaviyah, sbould be closely connected one so different, so vague, as 
‘ye most bold oo festivals.’ Besides, it ia plain that the whole edict is entirely devoted to the protection of animal life. 
Samija most refer dirvetly to soma act by which that life was compromised. The connexion of the details which the king 
gives oncorning his kitchen would, on any other hypothesis, be altogether inexplicable. It is this exact shade of the 
meaning of samdja, ' sacrifice, feast,’ or some other, which Dr. Buhler has failed to identify. Mor ean IT accept his 
translation of the sentence asti pi tu, dc. ; for, if Piyadasi had meant to approve of ‘certain samdjas," he would have 
as he does under other cirournstances, and would have spoken of dhavimasamdjas, or of something of the kind. | 

aT CF. Korn, loc. cit. 17, 205 and ff. 

“* [om afraid that I should injure conclusions, which J believe are firmly establinhed, if [ were to bring forward 
arguments of less ralae, #0 I content mysolf with reminding my readers of, for instance, the use of dxinava, corresponding 
to the technical term deraca of the Buddhists, und that of avavad to mean ‘to preach,’ ‘to teach,’ which was familiar to 
eho Buddbiste (Barnouf, Lotus, p. 34 and ff.), &c. 

«8 [can only withdraw, before the corrected readings aud the new translation of Dr. Bubler, the conjectare which 
[ hasarded with regard to the Oth edict (in Db. o. 2), in which I believed that 1 had discovered an allusion to a certain 
incident of the legend of Bikyamani. The explanation of Dr. Bihler establishes, with a natural sense, a complete 
harmeny among the different rersions. It certainly deserves acceptance, in spite of the little difficalties of detail which 
exist, and of which a final revision of the texts will perhaps reduce the number. 
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others. But between these two very unequal gromps, there is no contradiction, there is only 
a mere difference of degree, It is explained by the difference of the persons whom the king 
addressed: at Bhabra, he spoke to the Buddhist vlergy; elsewhere he spenks to his people 
at large, or at least to all his officers without distinction. Beligious toleration is not an 
exceptional occurrence in India, but is the customary rule of hee sovereigns. From the 
indications of coing down to the direct evidence of the chronicles, from the inscriptions down 
to the account of the Chinese travellers, there are abundant proofs of this. Piyadasi made no 
exception to the rule; he forms, on the contrary, one of its most illustrious examples, one of 
its most positive witnesses, Itis therefore, very natural that, in addressing himself to the 
generality of his subjects, without regard to religion or sect, he should have avoided using too 
exclusive manifestations of his own private faith, and strictly dagmatical statements. We can 
at least be certain that none of his inscriptions contains anything contradictory to the 
Buddhist doctrine, and it is essential to remember this, if we would endeavour to picture to our 
selves from the monuments the condition of Buddhism at the time of Piyadasi. 


Now that we have determined, both from a chronological and from a religious point of 
view, the ground on which our monuments lead us, it remains to consider the data which they 
supply regarding the administration, the history, and the religious ideas of Piyadasi- 
AbdSka; comparing them at the same time with those which have been preserved for us by 
the tradition of literature. 


The epigraphical records do not, inany way, give us the materials for a biographical sketch, 
even on the most meagre scale. All we can do is to group the various items of information 
which they contain under certain general heads, such as the empire and the family of the king, 
his administrative procedure and his relations with foreign countries, his life and his religious 
opinions. 


Piyadasi gives us no information regarding his lineage. We only learn from a passage of 
the 5th (Rock) edict, in which the surveillance exercised by the dharmamahdmdiras is under 
consideration, that he had brothers, sisters, and other relatives, settled both in his capital and 
in other towns, Moreover (Col. Ed. VITT) he pays attention to the distribution of the alms 
made by all bis children who live, some near him, and othera in the provinces (disdeu), and in 
particular to those made by the ‘ princes, sons of the queen,’ who are thus distinguished ag 
holding a saperior rank, It is to this last category that belong ‘the Kumiiras" who represent 


@ He echibita now and then a particular care for hie oo-religioniste, but he door so in order to direct speotal officers te 
devote themeclves to them, and to give them suitable instruction. It is im this way that I still understand the lust 
sentence of the Sed edict. Dr, Bihler, following Dr. Kern, combate the mening which I still continue to attribute to 
yuta, and which is approved of by Dr, Pischel (p. 1825). [cannot accept his amendment. Dr. Bibler is compelled 4 
admit o different meaning for the word io each of the two passages in which it occurs in the Oth edict. That ise fret 
objection, but there are more serious ones. It will shortly appear in what close relationship the rujjdkas generally 
appeared with the dhanhmoyutas. This iso first reason for thinking, as has always been done, that yuts is only an 
abridged equivalent for dharhmeyuta, ‘semlote, equralent to * sealote for the dAardima ; ' nothing is more nataral, 
What is true for the fret yutd is not leas eo for the second yuldni masocinted with the parishad, which is nothing 
elas than the assembly of the ragjiikas. But in the first passe it is wished to take yutd na an adjective applicd to 
rajjika and to p4désita (Dr. Babler actually approves of my conatruction of the sentence and defeods th sehdiug ts 
Piscbel}. We must then omit thecha which, at G., follows yutd. This procedure in in iteelf violent and suspicious, 
ut it is still inenfficient. The turn of the phrase at Eh., yuid lajukn pidfriia, and the corresponding words at K. 
without cha, imply the co-ordination of the three terms, aad not anly of the two leat ; if this ware act eo, we nitiet here 
as at Dh., yuld layed! cha pidfvidd cha. Tt is unnecessary to remark that, on the other hand, thin “lest soda 
speaking very well agrees with my interpretation. Futd is therefore » substantive, orat least used substanti. ly. Here 
we must conclnde that it is the equivalest of dhesmayuld. So also with yut# or yutdné in the last line, Ihay- gives: 
(1. 1-2), lajdka ... paliyfundisasts jaan dhahmayutash, is very striking. Thero are also other reasons, First, 
dpi4payati ia much more easily translated with personal eabject. It inust be admitted that the expression ‘the 
assembly will teach ewitable matters” ia singularly feeble and raga, even for our inseriptions. Of course, the neater form 
yutdnd of several versions offers no difficulty ; have wo not, at Col, Ed. IV. 8, pulisdns equivalent to purwchah, ho. ? 
Perhaps yulé of G. sleo represents the neuter; and wo shall thus have side by side a use of the uingular and of the 
pinral, eaactly as dharpriayuta is by turna used in. the plural apd in the singular without alteration io the sense, 
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the royal authority at Tésali (Dh. det. ed. 1, 1), at Ujjayini, and at TakshaSili (Dh, J, det. 
Ed., I, 23, 24). We find an allusion to his wivea in the fragment designated the Edict of the 
Queen. In it Piyadasi gives orders, the meaning of which, owing to the partial destruction 
of the stone, we are unable to grasp exactly, regarding the acts of liberality of the second 
queen (dutiyd dévi). Amongst these acts he mentions the granting of mango groves and 
gardens; it would seem, also, that he praises her religious zeal and her moercif ul disposition ; 
and she thna appears to us as sharing, as we have a right to expect, the ideas as well as the 

The royal residence was at Pifaliputra, as the chronicles say, and as follows from the Rock 
Edict, G. V, 7, compared with the other versions. With the exception of the four towns of 
Patatiputra, Ujjayini, Takshatila, and Tosalt, which have just been referred to, and of Sam4pa 
(J. det. Ed. 1,1, and TT, 1), Piyadasi mentions no name of any people or town expressly as 
being among those which were directly under his rule (vijita). The only exception is Kalinga, 
the conquest of which he mentions a3 having taken place in the ninth year after his coronation, 
The towns of Tésall®™ and of SamiipA cannot be precisely identified. It is, however, almost 
certain that ‘Tésali, which formed the residence of a prince of the blood royal, must have been 
a considerable centre, possibly the capital of the whole province. SamApA was probably a town 
of secondary importance, and cannot have been very far from Jaugada, the site where the 
inscriptions which mention it were engraved. 

Although Piyadasi gives us #0 few explicit geographical data, the indications regarding 
his neighbours on different sides, with which he supplies us, allow us to form some idea of the 
extent of hia vast dominions. I believe that I have shewn above that the enumerationa 
unfortunately both vague aud brief, of the frontier populations, which are contained in the 
inscriptions, are of two kinds; one set refera to the provinces situated to the west and south- 
west of the empire over which Piyadasi was suzerain ; the other inclades the independent border- 
ing nations. Both contain many names of which the identification is more or less hypothetical, 
and even with regard to those about whose identification we need not be in doubt, we have too 
incomplete information regarding the exact boundaries to which they extended in the time of 
Piyadasi, to arrive at very precise conclusions. 

In the first category, that of populations subject to the suzerainty of the king, appear 
the Yavanas (V and XIII), the Kambdjas (V and XIII), the Pétégikas (V and XIJT), the 
Gandharas (V), the Ristikas or Rastikas (V), the Visas and the Vrijis (MIL), the Nabhakas and 
the Nibhapamtis (XIII,)and finally the Hhéjas (XIUL), the Andhras and the Pulindas (XIII). 
The Gandbiras™ and the Kambdjas” certainly belonged to the tract of the river Kabul; it is 
probable that these Yavanas, subjects of a Hindd power, formed a province still further off in 
the direction of the Grecks of the independent kingdoms, and that the list, commencing with 
them and continuing through the Kambdéjas and the Gandharas, follows a regular course from 
exterior to interior. We have, however, no certainty with regard to this, and this name Yavana 
could here, if necessary, designate not o particular country, bat the elements of the population 
which were of western origin, and which were at this epoch scattered throughout this part of 
India. I may remind my readers of the Tushaspa, styled ‘Yavanaraja of Aéika the Maurya,’ 
i. e,, probably, under the suzerainty of Agédka the Maurya, whom the inscription of Rudradiman 
at Girnir®® mentions as having repaired an embankment in the neighbourhood, and who con- 
sequently held sway in the peninsula of Kathiiwid. I would also remind them of the con- 
-derable number of dedications which, in the Buddhist caves of Western India, emanate from 
Yavanas.™ 








m Of. Kern, J. BR. A-8,, N.S X11, 334 . | 
Lassen, Ind. Alterth., I, 609; [1, 150. @ Lassen, Ind. Alterth., I, 551. 
14 Of Lazoon, Ind, Allerth, TI, 48 and &€ Ovo ix ruminded of tho oustera territories of Gedrois and Arachoria. 


which Belencas coded to Chandragupta (Droysen Geach. des Helleniamus, 11", 199 and f) 
Cf. Burges, drchaol, Surv, West, India, 1874-1875, pp. 128 and & 
© Cf, BhagwAalal Indraji, J. B. A, 3, Bo. Br., EV, pp- 974-875. 
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As regards the Ristikas, the very name is donbtfal. The word-has usually been read 
Ristikas (transcribed Rishtrikas), and onderstood as meaning ‘ the inhabitants of Sordshtra." Dre, 
Bihler points out that the reading Ristika, which at G. appears to be certain, goes against this 
interpretation. The identification would, according to him, be in any way inadmissible, ‘for the 
Ristika-Péténikas must be amongst the independent neighbours of Aséka, whereas Sérath and 
Lita were incorporated in his kingdom.’ This difficulty would not appear to us to be decisive, 
after what we have said regarding the position of the provinces in the enumeration of which the 
Rastikas find entry. If the king delegated officers to them, he could very well have also had 
inscriptions engraved among them. In fact, if we may attribute some authority to the tradition 
of which we notice an echo in theiuscription of Rudradiman, we should find in itdirect evidence 
in favour of the régime which, on other grounds, I believe to have been, under Aébka, that of 
Surishtra. There remains the orthographical difficulty, but, as against the risftka of G. we find 
the lathifa of Dh. and the rafhika of K., that is nobeasy to solve. I cannot admit that the two last 
forms could represent rishtika as well aa rdsAfrika; the wearing away of the rock might certainly 
have cansed the sign for + to have disappeared at Dh. and at K.; but the same sign at G. might 
equally well be only some accidental scratch in the rock, While, therefore, I cannot pronounce. 
between the Rishtikas proposed by Dr. Babler, and the Rishtrikas, I still do not think that, in the 
present atate of our knowledge, the latter reading deserves as yet to be absolutely abandoned, 
We must, moreover, take into consideration the opinion lately expressed by Prof. Bhandarkar.®7 
In the 13th edict, the Ristikas or Ristikasare replaced by the Bhéjaa, who are similarly associated 
with the Pétépikas.“ Although the territory of this tribe cannot be oxactly defined, and has 
certainly varied from time to time, the name of the Bh6jas, nevertheless, carries us either towards 
the Narmada, or towards tho coast of the Eénkana,” If the two names are not simply 
equivalent, they agree in bringing us towards the same port of India, Prof. Bhandarkar 
reminds us that in several inscriptions of the Western caves there appeara the name 
of the Mah&bhéjas; while others have similarly the name of the Mahiirathis. Our Rashtrikas 
would be to these Mahirathis, os the Bhojas are to the Mahibh6jas, and the BRéstikas of Piyadasi 
would in that cage be simply the Mahfrishtris or Marafhis of the Dekhan. The 
Péténikas, being connected with the Bhojas, should be sought for in the same direction; and, in 
this respect, their identification with the inhabitants of Paithina,i.+. Pratishthina, towards 
the source of the Gidivari,™ is extremely tempting, — so tempting indeed, that I am inclined 
to pass over the phonetic scruples which Dr. Bibler (p. 32) opposes to it. The Andhras of 
the 13th edict would well continno the line of enumeration towards tho oast.t! The name 
of the Pulindas is too widely spread, for it to be possible to localise it with precision in 
the present case. It is certainly met towards the centre of the Dekhan, in the very locality 
where the continuation of the enumeration would lead us to expect it, Regarding the 
Wabhakas and the Nabhapathtis of the 13th edict, supposing these names to be correct, 
which is still doubtful, Dr. Biihler (Ed. AITI, », 8) has cited from the Vaivarttapurdna the 
city Nabhikapura as belonging to the Uttarakurus. He thence concludes that these Naibhakas 
may have dwelt in the extreme north of India, in the Himilaya, He comes to an analogous 
conclusion regarding the Visas and the Vrijis, whom he supposes to have been the early 
predecessors of the Bais and Lichchhavis of Népal. All! that is, of course, extremely doubtful. 
lf we take into account the general direction, as I consider it has been followed by our enumera- 
tions, it could well be admitted that the king begins with his northern frontiers before going 
westwards. But the position of the Nabhakas, coming after the Gandhiras, should he sought 
for, not so much due north, as somewhere towards the north-west. 


The peoples whom the king enumerates os his independent neighbours (amd avijitd) are, 
together with the Greeks of the kingdom of Antiochus and his neighbours, the Chiédas 








Early History of the Deccan, p. 9. (Extract from the Bombay Garativer). 
ec. Fishaw Por,, Wilson, Ed F. E. Hall, 17, 159-159, ™ Bihler,p. 14 ™ Ci. Lassen, Ind, Alterth., I, 216, 
m Cf, Lassen, Ind. Alterth., 1, 215 5. and 970. © Cf. Vishau Par, Wilson, Ed. F. B.Hall, 11; 159. 
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(II, XIII), the Pindyas (II, XIII), Satiysputa, and Kéralaputa (I1.) Ido notrefer to Tamba- 
panni (Ceylon), which is each time named at the conclusion, and as the extreme limit (dva 
fabapamniyd). The general situation of the Chédas and the Pandyas on the east coast and at 
the south extremity of the Dekhan, is sufficiently well known. As for the northern boundary, 
which divided the Chiédas from Kalinga which was conquered by Piyadasi, it is difficnlt to 
fix it, Judging from the terms of the inscription, the territories acquired in this direction by 
the king would seem to have been of very great extent. ‘They must have gone far to the 
south, On the other hand, the existence at Dhanli and at Jaugada of an edict specially referring 
to foreign mations, and to the duties in regard to them which sre incumbent on the 
representatives of the king, leads us necessarily to the conclusion that these inscriptions cannot 
have been any great distance from the frontier of the empire. Satiyaputa and EKéralaputa 
would appear to correspond in some way, on the west, with the Chidas and Pindyas on the 
eastern side of the Dekhan. That at least would be the result, on the one hand, of the learned 
aud ingenious conjecture of Dr. Bithler (pp. 12.14) regarding Satiyaputa, and, on the other 
hand, of the reading Kéralapota — (according to Dr, Bahler the correct reading at Dh. is 
Kélalaputa) — instead of Kétalapata at G. Such a conjecture is too convenient not to be a 
little subject to suspicion, bat it has, nevertheless, since Benfey and Lassen, secured general 
acceptance, and it is difficult to make any other suggestion.™ 

To sum up; — The empire of Piyadasi is in its main featares sufficiently delimited. It 
embraced the whole of Northern India, although his exact frontiers, both to tho east and 
to the west, remain, more or less, undetermined. It is-equally certain that the influence of the 
king, if not his full authority, extended to the central plateau of the Dekhan, and went 
even farther to the south along the coasts. Moreover, we have proved that, at least towards 
the west, the sonth-west, and the south, his kingdom, properly #0 called, was bordered by: 
provinces over which he exorcised a suzerainty which was certainly active and effectual, 
bat of which we cannot precisely measare the extent. 

Piyadasi tells us on the whole but little regarding the system under which he adminis- 
teraid these vast dominions, his inscriptions being almost exclusively devoted to religious 
subjects. He only mentions his administration so farasitdeals with religious and moral progress. 
It is merely in that direction that he would appear. to have carried his personal reforms. 
These fall under two main classes ; according as he further extends the power and the 
duties of functionaries already existing ; or as he ereates new functionaries and new 
institutions, 

The title purushas, ‘men of the king,’ would seem to be the most comprehensive term 
under which Piyadasi used to inclade all the representatives of his authority,® to whatever 
rank they belonged. He himself distingaishes them (Col. Ed. T) oa superior, infertor, and 
of middle rank, and he evidently refers to them as officers, for they are mentioned together with 
the antamahdmdtras, He desires that they should conform to his instroctions, and that 
they should direct the people in the good way. They are moreover, in one passage (Col. 
Ed. IV), contrasted in some degree with the rajjikas, Weshall shortly see by what charac- 
teristics these last require to be classified outside the category of fanctionaries properly so called. 


Mahamatra®® is alsoa generic term, analogous to amdtya, though perhaps with a more 
extended signification. It should designate functionaries of every order, but of high rank, and 
was spplied to * bodies’ (nikay2) of various officers (cf. X{1, 9), Piyadusi, like his predecestors, 
was surrounded by them, and when he speaks of mahdndtras in general, it is impossible for us 
to specify what class of officers he had in view, or even to say for certain that he did not address 
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® Rijaniyults, os Kalldka explains the word in Mann, viii, 44. 

4 Regarding the Kérala, cf. Lassen, 1, 188 note. I do not refer to the HidarkjA mentioned in the 13th edict. 
Ax be is separate from he general list, we are without any index ax to the direction a Wiles are Is a, 
the reading itself is etill vers doubtful. 

® Ct. Bibler, p. 37. Kern, J. BR. A, &., N. &., XU. p. 392. 
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himself to all functionaries whose rank corresponded with this designation. In this sense there 
are mahdndtras in all provinces (Edict of the Queen), whom the king represents as charged with 
the responsibility of conducting argent matters (VI), At the commencement of the. first 
dytached odict at Dh. and J., he addresses the muahdadéres whoareat Tésali (or at SamApi), and 
who are charged with the administration (probably with the judicial administration in particular) 
of the town,—nagelaviyihdlakus, It is to similar fanctionaries that. the Edict of. Kauédmbi 
is directed. But there were also other muahdimdiras, each entrusted with the special superin- 
tendence of a religions sect, one with that of the Buddhist subyha, another with that of the 
rahmana, of the Ajivikas, or of the Nirgranthas (Col, Ed. VIII, 5). The: word. was: thns 
naturally chosen to form, in composition with special detorminatives, the title of functionaries of 
various orders ; such are the ithjhakhamahdindtras, or officers charged with the surveillanceover 
women of the harem (XII), the antamahdmdtras, the fronticr officers, or more exactly, the office 


appointed to communicate with the populations across the frontiers (Dh., J. det, Ea. II).;) 


sach, finally, are diadmamahdwdiras, As regards these last Piyadasi expressly claims the credit 
of the institution of the office (IV), and it is natural to conclude that the others existed before his 
reign. The case is the same with the prativédakas™ (V1), whose reports he arranges to receive 
af all moments of the day,” and with the eachadhiinikas (XIT), » class of overseers whose duties 
we have no means for precisely indicating. Bat in the ease of all, the king has enlarged and 
in some way or other remodelled their duties, aiding to the special functions of these officers 
those of a moral surveillance, of a sort of religious propaganda, on which alone he insists in his 
rescripts, 


The same idea pervades all his new institutions, at least all those which are borne wilness to 
by the inscriptions, As far as regards the dharmamahAmatras, the name itself is significant 
Their creation goes back to the fourteenth year of Piyadasi's coronation (V). He also claims. 
the credit of the institution of the rajjikas: Aévat mama lojika kati jénapadasa Avtasukhdyeé 
(Col. Ed, IV, 12), The functions and the hierarchical grade of these officers are enveloped in 
some obscurity, Itis probable that the true form of the word is rajjika, and that Prof. 
Jacobi has rightly connected them with the raya of the Jain texts, whose title the com- 
mentators explain by Iékhaka, ‘scribe,’ The Kalpasiitra appears to bear witness to their 
habitual presence, and to their importance at the courta of kings. Dr. Baihler (p. 20), 
while approving of this derivation and of this meaning, also asks whether we are to gee, in these 
rajjékes, clerks faltilling the functions of scribes, or‘n caste of scribes from which the king 
may have specially recruited the personnel of his administration, The sentence of the 4th 
Col, edict which I have just quoted, hardly leaves any room for doubt: jt is incompatible 
with the second hypothesis: but the nature of their functions, even taking as a foundation the 
translation of the word by léshaka, is capable of diverse interpretations; and it is, therefore, the 
more necessary to examine our texts as closely as possible. 









The rajjitkas are mentioned on three occasiona,— in the 3rd of the fourteen (Rock) edicts, 
and in the 4th and the 8th of the Columnar edicts. Of the last passages, the first vont anti 
them with the whole range of royal functionaries, grouped collectively under the designation 
of ‘men of the king.” The second tends to the same conclusion: the king, after having stated, 
without specification, that he has appointed over his people a number of persons, evidently 
officuls, to teach them, adds immediately, ‘I have also appointed rajjikas over hundreds of 
thousands of living beings, and they have been ordered by me to instruct the faithful 
in such and auch manner.’ In the Srd edict, the rajjikas, together with the prédésita and 
the faithful, are invited to proceed every five years to the anutnhydaa. These rajjdkas must in 
short have had a position apart from all these functionaries, for the king, in the 4th of the 


——_— 





@ Bihbler, p. 47. 

*T The word vind/a has been, I think, definitely explained hy Dr. Biihler, who takes igi the sense of cinifaks, ¢ 
mean litter or palanguin, This hypothesis satisfies the desideratum which I pointed out apes poster een econ 
passage, aod on uccoank of which [ rejected Varioas teutative interpretations: it furnishes designation of place. 













Columnar edicts, stipulates for them, and for them alone, an altogether special privilege, that of 
being only subject to his direct jurisdiction. Althongh this edict does not, strictly speaking, 
make them superior in the hierarchy to the purashas, still it attributes at least an anthority, 
a special importance, to the teaching conveyed by them, The king considera it their duty to 
stimulate the zeal of his functionaries properly so called, so.as to make them in their turn active 
propagators of the good doctrine. , 

It will be remarked that] wherever the rajjikes are mentioned, they are put in close 
relationship on the one hand with the teaching of the diaimia, and on the other hand with the 
yuta or the dhahmayuta. It ia for them alone that the king reserves the technical term for, 
‘ preaching’ (vi-ava-vai, pari-ava-vad). They are to instruct specially the dhaiwmayuta people, 
that is to say the faithful, but with them also all people (Col. Ed. IV and VIII); if they, 
proceed to the anusahydna, it is in company with the yufas.@ In the last sentence ofthe 3rd 
edict, yutas are spoken of, without apparently any mention being made of rajjdkas; but, even 
here, nevertheless, I think that they are directly referred to. The parishad is charged 
with the duty of in structing the yutas or the faithful. 1 originally understood perishad as an 
equivalent of sarhgha, and I was not, I think, much mistaken. The two Jain texts which meu- 
tion the rajjtis, yefer to them in the compound rajjisabhd (Kalpesttra, 1, 122, 147). Judging 
from the context, sabhad cannot mean specially the assembly itself, but rather the place of the 
assembly ; it, however, supposes a meeting, & college, of rajjiis, for the use of which the sabhd was 
I feel little hesitation in identifying the parishad of the rd Edict with this meeting 
of cas, It will be recognised that the position which the word occaptes, beside an order 
given to the rajjtkes, ‘ig favourable to this opinion. The parisiad reappears in the 6th 
edict. According to the division of the sentences which has been established by Dr. Bihler, the 
king says, —' With regard to all that I personally order to be given away or to be promulgated, 
or to everything that, in urgent cases, the mahdmdtras have to undertake on their own 
responsibility, every dissent or blame which may arise concerning that must be immediately 
reported in the parishad. It would be unreasonable to contend, @ priori, that this parishad 
+. different from that of the 3rd edict. This assembly of rajjdkas thus appears to constitute a 
sort of council, of s more specially religions character, on which the care of the propaganda 
and of religious works specially devolved, and to which the piety of the king gave 
considerable influence over his own actions, The expression of the Sth edict, according to 
which the rajjakas were appointed over many thousands of men, and, still more, the indications 
of the 3rd edict, which applies to all parts of the vast empire of Piyadasi, go far to prove that 
there was not only one of these colleges, but that they existed in more or less number. The 
peculiar functions of these persons, perhaps also their religions character, clearly explain both 
position with which he endowed them, 85 compared with his other officers. It would be 
interesting if we could establish o palpable agreement between their name and their office, 
but unfortanately, though the form rajjike appears to be certain, the etymology of the word 
remains obscure. The very meaning which the Jain commentator attributes to it, even if we 
admit that he is right, cannot be the primitive one, and can be no authority for the time of 
Piyadasi- All that we can atate positively is thia, that between the meoning of * scribe," 
however it arose, and the application of the word to persons whose duties as teachers suppose 
a complete religious education, the distance is far from impassable. ‘ 

It now remains to say 4 word regarding & last category of persons, the pridésikas. 
According to Prof. Kern, they were probably local governors. This interpretation is conform- 
able with the use of the word in the classical language, and, basing his inquiries on this use, 
Dr, Babler (p. 29) seeks in them for the local princes, in whom India, with its feadal system 





set apart. 





@ Tt is unnecessary to remark how this allusion faroure my interpretation of the words yita and dhashmayuta. fk 
oy 8. 4. 5., 8.5. XI. p. 394. 
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and its caste organization, has always been rich,—the ancestors of the Thikurs, Rios, 
Rawals, &c., of the present day. In itself the explanation is very plausible. The only passage 
in which they are mentioned by name, associates them with the rajjiitas in their characteristic 
functions. If my conjecture of yathdvisaydpt in the 8th Col. Ed. (1. 1.) is well founded, it is 
probable that they are referred to in this sentence also, and yathdviseyd would correspond with | 
prédésika, There also, they seem to be closely connected with the rajjiikas, and it is not 
surprising that the king should devolve upon functionaries of so high a rank, who were ina 
manner his direct representatives, a share in the mission of preaching.” 

Piyadasi, while not expressing himself very clearly regarding the character and hierarchical 
position of his functionaries, is also not as explicit and precise as we could wish regarding their 
duties, He is more occupied with giving them counsels of humanity, of imparting to them 
moral exhortations, than with detailing their professional work. 


So far as concerns the officers, probably of various kinds, grouped together under the generic 
title of mahAmAétras, we see clearly enough that they existed in all parts of his kingdom 
(Edict of the Queen), and that they were expected, in urgent matters, to come to the necessary 
decisions on their own responsibility (VI). Some of them, in towns such as Tdsali and Samipi, 
acted as governors and judges (Dh, J., Det. Ed. I,): they had to prevent arbitrary prosecutions 
and imprisonments; but, as we have seen, itis, above all, the practice of the virtues most 
necessary to their positions which is recommended to them; they must flee envy, impatience, 
want of application. In the frontier provinces, the antamahimitras (Dh. J., Det. Ed. 
II) are only encouraged to couvince the foreigners, beyond the border, of the pacific and benign 
intentions which Piyadasi holds in regard to them, and are charged to bring them gradually by 
these sympathetic feelings to the practice of those virtues, dear to the king, which must 
assure their wellare both in this world and in the next, All this is very vague. From the &th 
Col. edict, it appears that we must conclude, that to each sect, orthodox or dissenting, there 
was attached a mahdmdtra, specially entrusted with ibs saperintendence,”! m 

According to the same passage, the dhammah4imatras, created by Piyadasi for the diffusion 
of the dhasima, would appear to have had a more extended sphere of action, They were to buay 
themselves in a general way with all the sects. A reference may be made to the 5th and 12th 
Rock edicts and to the 8th Col. edict, where the king reeapitulates more or leas explicitly 
the servicea which he expects from them. It is a mission of mercy and charity, unfortunately 
without positive details, which is entrasted to them. Amongst the vassal populations (V) they 
appear to have been invested with particalarly multifarious duties, amongst others, the special 
protection of the co-religionists of the king. They are readily confused with the mahdmdtras 
named thus in a general fashion, for example, in what concerns the distribation of the alms if 
the kiug, his wives, and his children (Col, Ed. VIII and Ed. of the Queen), They are charged 
with a kind of oversight of the king's palace and of all his property, both at P.italiputra, and 
in the provinces (V), bat they evidently share this task with other functionaries, probably of 
inferior rank, such as the ithijhakamahdmdétres ond the vachabAdmikas (XII). The king 
connects all Ins bodies of officers with each other, as all working together to aid, by mutual 
tolerance and religious preaching, the progress of the moral ideas which form the essential basis 
of all sects, We cannot draw many precise ideas from language so vague as this, | 

The duties of the prativédakas are a little better defined by theirname alone. They are 
the officers whose duty it is to report everything to the king (V1), and Dr. Bahler (47) has 

# T think that, in any case, Prof. Kero goes beyond his aatborities, when he fF iz, - | 
the prid/likas as occurring in the 14th year (oe eit. p. 302). Ths able GhedintaPeactehennr een ee 
foundation of the anuiairying, aod not to the creation of the officials whom the king directa to participate in it. 

™ In the edict of Eandimb!, the word suhghasi, which is very distinct, seems to indioate that the mahdméifras of 
the town receired, in thie instance, orders regarding the Buddhist community. This is an additional reason for regret. 
ting that the fragment is so damaged. Should we consider that we have a trace of the continned existence of this 
organisation in the inscription of Nisik (West, No. € Archarol. Sur, West. Ind., IV, p. 95): ... . wisitakina eimastna 


mahdevitena [na kirita? We might casily traselate it ‘the mahdmtra of N&sik, set over the Sra-nanas.’ 
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certainly good grounds for comparing them with the charas (or chdras) whose employment is 
recommended to Hind@ princes by the Dharmaéastras. So far as regards them, probably Piya- 
dasi's only innovation was the zeal with which he required and beard their reports. 

As for the rajjiieas, we have seen that their principal, but not their only (yatha afdya pi 
kavinméya, Ed. IIT) duty, was the preaching of the dhahma, and that chiefly for the benefit of the 
dhaimayutas. Although, it is true, the text is not absolutely explicit, it appears likely that to 
them also waa entrusted the execution of the will of the king with reference to those condem- 
ned to death (Col, Ed. IV). Piyadasi determined to give these unhappy people a respite of 
three days before their execution, so that they might prepare themselves for the punishment by 
fasting and alms, and might practise meditation with a view to their salvation in the world to. 
come. We have here an inspiration which is entirely religious; and the intervention of the 
rajjékas would perfectly agree with what has been said above regarding the character of their 
office. 

L would have little to add regarding them, did they not play an important part in an insti- 
tution peculiar to Piyadasi, the anusarhyana, which is very characteristic, but the nature and 
ritual of which are unfortunately not explained with the accuracy which we should desire. 

I desire to draw the attention of the reader to two decisive passages. Their transla- 
tion is; I believe, certain as regards its general lines. We first read in the 3rd edict, — ‘Every- 
where in my empire let the faithful of the religion, the rajjtka and the governor, set out every five 
years for the anusmiydna, for this reason — for the teaching of the dimiima, as well as for any 
other duty. The teaching of the dhawima, that is to say, “It is good to obey one’s mother and 
one's father, etc.’ ‘The first detached edict of Dh. and J. concludes as followsa:—'It is also 
for this purpose that regularly every fifth year I shall summon [to the anweaiydna] evers™ 
nahémdtra who will be mild, patient, and a respecter of life, in order that, hearing these things, 
he may act according to my instructions, The Prince [Governor] of Ujjayint also will for this 
purpose summon an assembly of the same nature, but he shall do so every three years without 
fail. So also at Takshadila. While repairing to the anueahydna, without at the same hme 
neglecting their other particular duties, these mahémdtras will learn these things, Let them 
act in accordance therewith, following the instractions of the king.’ 

lt is the exact meaning of the word anueaiiyéna which makes the difficulty. Instead of 
the ‘assembly," which 1 have songht for in it, Prof. Kern (loe. cit.), and after him Dr, Babler 
(p. 21), understand it as a ‘tour of inspection, Dr, Bikler relies on its etymological mean- 
ing, and also on the fact that the word is really used in Sanskrit to signify ‘to ‘visit in turn.’ 
I willingly admit that, af first sight, this translation would appear to be the most natural one. 
At the same time, Prof. Kern himself admits™ that my interpretation is not impossible, and that 
as a matter of fact, as savi-yd certainly does mean ‘to meet together,’ anwsamnydna, could easily, 
with the addition of the distributive meaning contained in anu, express the idea of ‘meeting, 
assembly.’ On the other hand, the translation which my learned colleagues propose for the 
word seems to me to be irreconcilable with the passages which have just been cited. 

In fact, it follows from the first detached edict at Dhanli, that the mahémdtrasz, whom the 
king intends, or orders, to ‘ set ont for the anusmhydna,’ are supposed to go there to seek for them- 
selves, and not to carry to others, teaching and moral instruction. I believe that 1 have shown 
in my commentary, that the text can bearnovther interpretation. Moreover, that is the only one 
which logically fits into the general bearing of the whole edict. It is addressed to the 
mahémédiras, aod only contains exhortations, a kind of sermon, regarding their duties. * Fail, 
not,’ concludes the king, ‘to satisfy me by acting in this way. It is for this purpose (that is .to 
say, quite clearly, to obtain every satisfaction from you) that this inscription hath been éngraven 

-. It is also for this purpose (that is to say, sgain evidently, to remind you of your duties) 
3 The ploral ahich follows, M mahdmdti, justifies this translation. 
"! Geschied. van het Huddhtrma, II, 220 n. 
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that regularly every fifth yoar, ete.’ If we compare closely the two passages which relate to 
the anusanydna, what do we find ? In the first, the yutas, the rajjukes and the pradésikas are 
every five years, to set out for the anusaniyina. In the second, it is only stated that the 
waAhdmitras are to set ont for it. Jt has been rather hastily admitted that the two categories 
must necessarily be equivalent; I myself have fallen into the mistake. It was under this 
impression that, in order to establish a complete concordance between the two passages, [ 
originally proposed to take,“ in the first, the phrase fmdya dimhminusastiya in & passive sense, | 
but I should never have admitted this conjecture, which I have since withdrawn. Tt ii, 
indeed, an arbitrary supposition that these two recommendations, which are intended for 
different persons, should necessarily be identical, Tho second is addressed to the mahimdtra 7 
who are destined, in the annsmiyiiu, to receive instruction and encouragement, while the first — 
can very well be addressed to the functionaries charged with impwrfing them, — to the 
prédéika, the govei nor, as immediate and direct representative of the king, and to the rajjikes, 
of whom we know that the proper function was religious and moral teaching. From this point 
of view the passage of the fourth columnar edict, which has been discussed several times, shows 
itself under a new light. It becomes clear why the zeal of the officers is there considered as 
guaranteed by that of the rejyikas, as these are specially charged with reminding them of their 
duties. Under these circumstances it is evident that the anwsamiyana to which the king wishes 
the mahamdtras to repair, can only have been an assembly. Perbaps, after all, both theories. 
might be reconciled, if we suppose that reference is made to a series of meetings convoked by 
the rajjvka and the priédésika on tour, for the king certainly supposes a considerable nomber 
of such assemblies, It will be admitted. at any rate, that. o tour of inspection could hardly 
be changed into a tour of instruction, except with the convocation of nUMCrous successive meet- 
ings. Is not also a special assembly necessarily implied by the king's command that his edict 
should be read (Db,, J., Ed det., 1) on the day of the festival in honour of Tishya? I may add 
that the agreement, established by this explanation, with the custom mentioned for a more 
modern period by the Chinese pilgrims (and to which I have drawn attention in my comment- 
ary), does not appear to me, supposing it necessary, to be an argument by any means to be 
despised. 

There 1s, too, another agreement which is even more to the point. The 8rd edict 
invites to the anusmiydna the yufas, Ihave stated above my opinion as to the meaning of this 
word. If lam night that we must consider it as equivalent, in a general sense, to ‘all the faith. 
fal of the true religion,” it is clear that the anusniydne to which they are invited cannot be a 
‘tour of administration,’ Bat, even supposing that my explanation of the word is not considered 
convincing, and that the translation is not admitted without some reserve, it appears to me 
that it is impossible to seriously contest the identity of the yuta of the 3rd edict with the jana- 
dimimayufa of the 8th colomnar edict. That name must designate at least a considerable 
category of people, and not merely officials, and would consequently exclude every kind of idea 
of a ‘ tour of inspection.’ 

These assemblies had therefore, in my opinion, the altogether special characteristic, that 
they were not meant for the entire population. Besides the superior officials who were respon. 
sible for them, and who took an active part in them (rejpika and prédésika), they 
comprised only the yutas, that is to say, the faithfnl Buddhists, This furnishes the key to a 
difficulty which o -urred to me in the first detached edict at Dhauli (n. 25), and of which I did 
not originally offer a sufficient solution. The reader will remember the phrase, ‘I shall summon 
to the awusmhydna every mohdmdtrs, who will be mild, patient, and a respecter of life.’ Ib, ag 
the reader cau see from my revised commentary in thir translation, appears'to me that we 
must understand the phrase as having a shade of ‘possibility’, — every mahdmdtra who moy 
be endowed with thee: qualities ; and in these qualities I only sce a development of the idea 


Th Ty. det. Ed. I, nm. 28. 
The constant use in cur texts of dhawmenwene!t in the active sense, culirely condemns euch an hypothesis. 
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which is expressed in an equivalent manner by the compound dhadmeyula, In the 3rd 
edict, addressed to every one in jeneral, Piyadasi convokes to the auusaviydna all the faithful 
without distinction ; here, where he addresses himself specially to the mahdmdtras, he specilies 
those only among them who fall under the category of diamayutas. The two passages 
agree iu establishing that the anusmiydna was reserved for Buddhists. It was one of the 
principal occasions when the, rajjikas were given the mission of exercising their ministry of 
teaching, which was specially conferred upon them over those of the people who believed (Col. 
Ed. VIU, 1). It will be remarked that this peculiarity agrees very well with the purely 
religious name of mikshaparishad, ‘assemblies of deliverance,’ given by Hiuen Tsiang to those 
quinquennial or annual assizes which we compare with our anusashydna.” 

Tt is curious that these assemblies of the anusathyana should have been convoked at 
different periods,— every five years in the countries directly administered by the king, and every 
three years or less in the provinces governed by the princes who lived at Ujjayini and at 
Takshaéili. For Tésali, which wesee to have been also ruled by a kumdra (Dh. J., Det. Ed. 11), 
we find no special instructions, and it is therefore probable that the convocation took place there 
only every five years. It is difficult to see the reasons of this variation. One conjecture only 
appears to me to present some probability, viz. that towards his west and south-west frontier 
the king wished to multiply the occasions of meeting and instruction, in the interests of his 
co-religionists belonging to the vassal populations surronnding his borders, and over whom his 
usual action would necessarily be less direct and less efficacious, 

Of the other measures of which the initiation belongs to Piyadasi, some have already 
been noticed, — such, for instance, ag the three days respite which he gives to the condemned, 
beforo their execution, that they may prepare for death; while others,—such as the planting 
of trees along the roads, the constraction of wells and tanks,—are common to most of the 
kings of India. 

We have spoken of the suppression of bloody sacrifices(I). The 5th of the Columnar edicts 
states the restrictions imposed by the king upon the slaughter and mutilation of animals, 
and on the consumption of their flesh, and we know that in this respect, he practised in bis 
palace what he preached (I). We have already discussed the honour which he claims 
of haying spread abroad, in all places, medicines and usefal plants (II), As for 
acts of an altogether religious character, such as the sending forth of missionaries, they 
will be considered in the concluding portion of these observations. 

We learn that he entertained certain relations with foreign countries, and more espe- 
cially with the Greek kings. It is unfortunate that he gives us no particulars concerning this 
subject. The employment of ambassadors (détas), whom he mentions in the 13th edict, is to be 
expected and teaches us nothing. These relations with other lands, and the influences which 
resulted from them, were certainly no new thing, and our inscriptions, unless I am mistaken, 
preserve a piece of evidence regarding them, which, although indirect, is worth drawing 
attention to. 

The reseripts of Piyadasi commence, all or nearly all, with this phrase, — ‘Thus saith the 
king Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas.’ Now, so far as I know, this formula is an absolutely 
isolated example in Indian epigraphy, It makes its appearance with our inscriptions, and, after 
them, appears no more, in spite of the influence which the example of so powerful a sovereign would 
be expected to exercise. The fact is curious, and is worthy of having its explanation sought for. 
Now wedofind this formulaelsewhere. Inthe entire series of the inscriptions of the Achwemenides, 
from Darius to Artazerxes Ochus, the phrase thdtiy Dérayavaush kshaydthiya, ‘thus saith the 
king Darius,’ or its equivalent, thitry Kshaydrshd, &c., inevitably forms the frame of each of the 
proclamations. In both cases, this phrase in the third person is immediately succeeded by the 
nse of the first person, and we are still further justified in drawing attention to this curions 
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coincidence by the fact that, again in both cases, the same word (dipt, Npi) is used to desi 7 
the inscriptions, and that, as we have seen, we are led to admit, on altogether independent 
grounds, that the Indian form of the word was originally borrowed from Persia. The very iden 
of engraving long inscriptions upon rocks is neither so natural nor so universal that the eoinci- 
dence in this respect between Piyadasi and Achemenide kings should easily be considered to be 
fortuitous, [certainly do not pretend to discover here a direct and conscions imitation of the Achw- 
menian inscriptions, but the protocol employed in both cases must have been consecrated by an 
older custom of the royal chanceries, and in this imitation I cannot refrain from noting a trace of 
the influence exercised by the Persian conquest and administration in north-west India, 
It was Darius who first carried thither his rule and his arms, and the organisation of the Satrapies,77 
which he instituted about the same time, was exactly of a nature to spread abroad the lsages 
aud formulas of administration pecnliar to his empire. This remark naturally agrees with a 
conjecture which I have made elsewhere,” It tends to confirm theinfluence which I thonght 
myself justified in attributing to the Persian administration over the palwographical history of 
India. It is a subject to which I shall have to return, 


The literary traditions are strangely silent regarding the various governmental and 
ndministrative measnres, which are known to ns through the evidence of these monoments, We 
have, it is trne, proved coincidences or points of agreement between the two classes of 
documents, which are characteristic enough, and from which we can be certain of the 
identity of the Piyadasi of the inscriptions, with the Aika of the books ; but it must 
be admitted that, beyond these valuable concordances, the two series of acconnis 
diverge in a singular manner. It is seldom that they refer to the same facts, 50 as to 
render one a direct check upon the other. It is not that they are contradictory or incom- 
patible with each other, but that, simply, they do not speak of the same things, The 
chronicles, for instance, do not even mention the congucst of Kaliiiga, or the relations of the 
king with foreign princes. This circumstance is capable of explanation. In the writings of the 
Northern Buddhists we only possess fragmentary acconnts of A5dka, and the Sinhalese chroni- 
cles do not profess to give his biography indetail. If this Prince interests them, it is because he is 
considered as the principal author of the diffusion of Buddhism in Ceylon, andit isonly the religions 
akpects of his life which are of importance in the eyes of the monkish writers.” Moreover, it has 
long been recognized that these traditions, both those of the north and those of Ceylon, are deeply 
imbued with legendary elements, which are, at least In great part, apocryphal, and which were 
certainly composed long after the epoch the history of which they reflect. The sphere of 
religion is almost the only one with regard to which some comparisons are possible; and that 
which gives some interest to the comparisons, limited thongh they be, which we are able to 
institute, is, that from them we may hope to recognise in what direction, if not in what degree, 
tradition has gradually deviated from the truth. | 

According to the Sinhalese ehroniclea, the coronation of Aéika did hot take place til] 
years after his coming to the throne, and we have no means for certainly checking this state. 
ment, There is nothing to show its improbability, and we might even say that the care with 
which the king, agreeing in this with the practice of the chroniclers, expressly dates from his 
abhishtke the facts about which he informs us, appears rather to indicate that his coronation 
asa matter of fact, conld not have coincided with his taking possession of hi, ) 
tradition is most liable to suspicion so far as it deals with the events whi 
uccompanted this act of taking possession, or at least which are said is SARE SaGezans tt 
coronation. If we are to believe the Sinhalese, Aédka seized the throne af 
ninety-nine of his brothers, and is said to have spared one only, Tishya, who entered three years 
later into a monastic life. The commission of this crime is contradicted by the inscriptiona, 
in which ini speaks of his brothers, and of their residence in various towns of hig empire ; indeed, 

Of. Spiegel, Eras Alterth., II., 28 ap et 
? Cf. the remark of teiuttee ) seagptbnar p. 2 “ourn- Aviatique, 1870, Tp, 886 
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SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 


The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, ,and, for th 
sake of uniformity, submitted for adoption, as far as possib in the case of other languages), — except 








abe Anpicuel sareplintel mamta aatiea iam bien 
Sanwkrit, Kanarese. © Transliteration, Sanskrit Kanarese, ‘Transliteration, 
i ar a 4 a fa 
aT - i aT tp ja 
Tt "a i | mp fia 
t ~ i = re 8 
a oo i z a tha 
= a ~ ¥ Be da 
is » de z 7 dha 
* che H " re na 
ss: tri a z ta 
T rt) : x! ° ee 
T 2 ai " 3 a 
al 4“, o q =) dha 
sir 5, b 7 rl na 
sit Hy ao q ~ pa 
Fisarga Fisarga h * + pha 
Jihvdmialtya, or old > 7 & ba 
Visarga before «| — q 5) bhi 
and &] HH 3 ma 
foreTand® J | . . = 
Anuerdra Anuernira m a. =, ad 
Anundsiked —_ mh a ~ a 
5 ka : @ ¢ bw 
7 Py kha — ut la 
7 4 grit 7 rs) vA 
4 Ps gha T a sa 
= Fa Bidh q 34 alta 
z ud cha qT ® an 
5 aa chha | a a ha 


A single hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as far as it is desirable to dividy 
them, It will readily be seen where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary way, at the end 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on into the next line; 
intermedinte divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
where absolutely necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Testa. 

A double hyphen is used to ag hte wordd in a sentence, which in the original are written aa 
one word, being joined together by the euphonic rules of savidhi, Where this double hyphen is used, 
it ip ip be understood that a — lemme: and sige ‘initial vowel or concer aatnge 
are 1m orginal expreased by one complex sign. re it 1a not used, it is to be understood of the 
orthography of the original, that, according to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant either 
has the modified broken form, which, in the oldest at of the alphabet, waa used to indicate a 
consonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct sign of the rirdma attached to it; and 
that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initial form. In the transcription of ordinary 
texts, the double hyphen is probably unnecessary; except where there ia the saiidfhi of final an 
initial vowels. But, in the transcription of epigraphical records, the use of this sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the palwographical standard of the original texts. 

The avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initia] a, is but rarely to be met with 
in inseriptiona, Where it does occur, it is most conveniently represented by ita own Dévandgari sign. 

So also practice has shewn that it is more convenient to uée the ordinary Dévaniigari marks of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 25 

Ordinary brackets are used for corrections and doubtful points; and square brackets, for 
letters which are damaged and partially illegible in the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with certamty. An asterisk attached to letters or marke of punctuation in square 
brackets, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the original. 
Agarule, itis more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes; as the points 
to which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes are given inatead, when 
there would be so many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvenient 
reac hen any letters in the original are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical passages, by the sign for a long or a short syllable, as the case may be; and 
ih prose passages, by points, at the rate, usually, of two for each akshar or syllable. 
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agreement is far from existing amongst the different sources of the tradition, and according to 
Tiranitha,” it was six brothers whom the king made away with. According to other authorities 
there was no murder at all, but it is replaced by other actsof cruelty. In the Adjka-avaddna," 

the prince slays his officers and his wives, and sets up a ‘hell,’ in which a number of innocent 
peopleare submitted to the most refined tortures. According to a Sinhalese account, Asika 
sends a minister to re-establish regular practices amongst the Buddhist clergy, who are troubled 
by the treacherous intrusion of a great number of false Bralimanical brethren. Infuriated against 
the monks who refused under these conditions to celebrate the updsatha, the minister decapitates 
several with his own hand. He only stops, when the very brother of the king offera himself 
to receive the fatal blow. The king, being informed of what has occurred, falls a victim to cruel 
anguish of conscience. In the north, we are told™ how Asoka, to punish profanntion committed 
by Brihmagical mendicants upon 4 statue of the Buddha, sets a price upon their heads, and how 
he only desists from his executions when his brother, who is here called Vitasdka, is, in 
mistake, slain as one. All these accounts are at the eame time very analogous, and very 
diferent, It is equally impossible to accept any of the versionsas good historical coin. We can 
recognise them, without difficulty, ns more or less independent developments of two ideas common 
to both sets, The first isthe antithesis between the criminal conduct of A&éka before his 
conversion, and his virtuous conduct subsequently to it, In this way the Aivka-qvaddne™ places 
the conversion of Agéka in direct relation with his ‘hell,” by the intermediary of the pions 
Samudra. The otheris thea memory of a certain opposition between the king and the 
Brahmans, It reappears in the southern account of his conversion, and is there attributed 
to the comparisons, unfavourable to the Brihmans, which arose in the heart of the king, 

between them and his nephew, Nigrddha the srumaga. 


In his inscriptions, Piyadasi himself enlightens us as to the origin of his conversion. 
He draws for us a mournful picture of the deeds of violence which accompanied the conquest 
of Ealitga, the thousands of deaths, the thousands of harmless people carried off into slavery, 
families decimated, Brahmans themselves not escaping the miseries of the defeat. It is this 
spectacle which filled him with remorse, and which awakened in him a horror of war, Here we 
are upon a solid ground of history. It is very probable that the literary versions are only later 
amplifications of this kernel of simple and certain truth. The sentiments which Piyadasi 
explains to us in the 13th edict, would appear to exclude the idea of a career of crnelties and of 
crimes pursned through several entire years. So much for the first point of view. 





As forthe second, Piyadasi himself, if I correctly translate the difficult passage at Sahasaram 
declares to ua that, after his conversion, he proceeded to deprive the Brihmags of that 
almost divine prestige which they enjoyed throughout the whole of India, Without 
any doubt, he did not persecate them violently ; at the same time he approves of the alms which 
were given to them ; but he must have marked his preference for the Buddhist religion by various 
means which it is not difficult to imagine. It is this proceeding, doubtless, which has been 
transformed in the literary tradition into an absolute banishment, — nay rather, a bloody perse- 
eution of the Brahmans, 

In both cases, a comparison of the monuments with the legends and the chronicles tends 
to show, Ist, that the traditiona are marked by grave exaggeration, and are full of arbitrary 
amplifications, and 2nd, that they are dominated by religious and specially by monastic 
prepossessions, — prepossessions which were infimitely more precise than any which ever 
existed in the mind and at the time of Piyadasi, All other observations lead to o similar 
conclusion. 

We know, from the 2nd edict, that Piyadasi claims the credit of having spread abroad 





Germ, translat. p. 23. " Burnoal, Introduction, pp. 364 and ff. 
 Thrandtha, pp. 25 and @., contains yet other variations,  Mahdrarusa, pp- 39 and &. 
4 dioks-ayaddna ap.Burncul, pp. 423 and & Loc. cit., pp. S67, and ff. 
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everywhere medicines and useful plants both for men and even for animals, According to the 
story of Buddhaghésha,** Asdika, on learning that a bhikehu has died for want of medicine, has 
four tanks (pokiharani) dug out at the four gates of the city, which he fills with medicines, and 
offers to the monks, Here, on the one hand, the exaggeration is carried to an absurdity, and, on 
the other hand, the monkish prepossession stands clearly confessed. Piyadasi takes measures 
to give to those who are condemned to death, before their execution, a respite which will allow 
them. to meditate with a view to their religious preparation for the event, We also see that, on 
several occasions, he exercises his prerogative of mercy with regard to criminals, If we now 
turn to the Avika-araddna,™ we learn that Addka absolutely prohibited the putting of any one to 
death, and he takes this resolution owing to the death of a bhikehu who turns ont to be no other 
than his own brother, Here, again, we see the exaggeration and the religions colouring, 

The legends of the north, and the southern traditions, each represent Addka as an adherent io 
what appeared respectively to each to be the only orthodox Buddhism, Nothing is more 
natural. But what we want to know, is, to what degree these pretentions were jnstified. 

Since Kittoe’s time,** it has been genorally agreed, that the Bhabra inscription appears to 
reproduce a letter from the king to the council, which, according tothe Sinhalese annalists, is 
suid to have been held at Pitaliputra in the reign of Ajdka. 1 must except Prof, Kern, who, 
m bis criticism of the data relative to this Occurrence, comes to purely negative conolusi ana. ead 
vonaiders the alleged conneil asan invention.” It is at least certain that the coincidence which 
has been accepted as self-evident, is mot by more than one difficulty. The king explains with 
ruitire precision the aim which he has set himself in this letter: viz., that certain lessons should 
be spread abroad as much as possible, both among themonks and among the laity. He mentions 
neither a general collection of teachings current onder the name of the Buddha, nor any of the 
vireumstances which, in the’ southern tradition, characterized the council of Pataliputra, 
Can it be admitted that the king designated simply by the name of Magadha-smigha 
4 solemn meeting, assembled under exceptional circumstances, as is depicted by the Sinhalese 
hooks ? The very manner, too, in which the king puts nearly on the same level the authority of 
his own orders and the authority of the words of the Buddha, renders it little likely, granting the 
prety and orthodoxy of which he boasts, that he should be addressing himself ton council assem. 
hled to codify those very words of the Buddha. The king, on so solemn a0 Occasion, would 
“Ssuredly not have employed language so even, so entirely devoid of all allusion to 4, ciream: 
stance which provoked his intervention. [I think, therefore, that, in this letter, Piyadnsi addresses 
simply the clergy of Magadha, or, as I have conjectured, the Buddhist clergy in general, in order 
fo recommend to them theactive dissemination of the lessons attributed to the Boddha. Moreover, 
far from admitting that the edict shows the historic reality of the council, I would be rather 
disposed to think that, in this case also, the memory of the efforts made by Aéika to extend the 
Buddhist doctrines and to stimulate the real of their natural pr 
definite form as time passed on in the traditions of the schools, has been either the oric; 
foundation of the tradition regarding the alleged council, 


period, he prided himself with having, in thi respect, 


" Samantapdeidika, ap, Oldenburg, p. 306. " Bornouf, pp, 423-424 
= Ci. Burnonf, Lotus, p. $35. ; i. pp. 4243-42 


" Kero, If, 278 and #7. 
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There ait hably be aay bukit dnt the'monkish indition ender le tanaaed of its special 
preposseasions, has t:ansferred to the clergy, an action which, in truth, should be credited to 
the sovereign.” 

According to legend, Aika would appear os a fervent adorer of the relics of the Buddha, 
and asa great builder of stapes. In this respect the monuments do not permit us to be affirma- 
tive. I can only adhere, in spite of the objections of Dr. Bihler, to my explanation of the 
4th edict. Piyadasi there, in my opinion, describes religions festivals celebrated after his con- 
version. In connection with these processions, I applied the word cimdna, in rimdénedasand, 
to shrines filled with relics; but I confess that this interpretation, which was of necessity con- 
jectural, appears less probable to me to-day. It would be hardly consonant with the zeal of « 
neophyte to put, if we take the word in this sense, the vimdnadasand, on the same level with 
the hastidasand, the egikhawkdhdnt, &c, I think then that in the monuments we have no proof 
that Piyadasi practised the cult of relica, though we have still less proof to the 
contrary. 

There is, on the other hand, one point with regard to which we are entitled to strongly 
charge the literary tradition with an anachronism. According to the Sinhalese, the canon 
of the sacred writings is said to have been fixed, as early as the time of Abéka, by tw. 
successive councils. This appears to me to be irreconcilable with the language which the king 
uses at Bhabra. No doubt, several of the titles which are quoted in this inscription, are to he 
found in the Pili scriptures, and the example of the rdhuljvddasutta is of a nature to lead 42 
to maintain @ prior, with respect to the other titles, that the king really did refer to lessons very 
similar to those of which the text has been preserved tous. Dr. Oldenberg,™ on the other 
hand, remarks that the king did not necessarily profcss to cite afl the lessons of the Buddha, the 
authority of which he recognised, Nevertheless, it must be confessed that, if there existed, 
besides them, a defined and consecrated body of scriptures, it would be quite extraordinary tha* 
Piyadasi should choose, in order to sum up the mass of Buddhist lessons, pieces so little charac- 
teristic, so short, and, so devoid of dogmatic importance, as those which he cites appear to be, 
and that too, without even alluding to the great collection of which the title alone would have 
been infinitely more significant, and to which it would be so natural to appeal “when addressing the 
highest representatives of the clergy and of the whole Buddhist church. It will be remarked, 
besides, that the terms employed by the text, — suntyu, upadhdlayéyu, — refer auly to oral 
transmission. 

These remarks would be incomplete without an examination as to the degree to which they 
are confirmed by the doctrines which the author of the inscriptions professes. 

In the special Edict of Bhabra, the language of Piyadaai is, in several characteristic points, in 
agreement with the terminology of literary Buddhism. Not only does the king address the 
clergy (smighe), bot be salutes it by a formula sanctioned on such occasions by the canonical 
writings. He commences with a confession of faith (pasdda) in the Buddhist Trinity, — Buddha, 
dharma, and savwgha. He alludes to the four-fold division of the faithful into bAikeAwe and 
bhikehunts, updsakas and updsikés, and finally he refers to certain religions lessons of which, 
as we have seen, several at least are to be found TA Oe Ee form in the 
Tripifaka. 

In the other inscriptions the points of contact with the Buddhism of our books are less 
apparent. 





"On one important and interteting point, —T mech the introdestion of Boddbien isto Ceylon! > oar 
inscriptions do not assist us to come bo any certain conelosion. Piyadasi never mentions Tazibapanni, exeopt as an 
ertreme limit of his infosoce. It would appear, however, that we most include this great island amongst the countries 
evangelised undur his direction. It is altogether another thing to decide whether it waa really converted then, or 
whether this was done by bis son, &c.; and in this reepect, the silence of the monuments seems hardly favourable 
to the authority of the traditions, 

" Mahdvagga, pref. p. Lo. 
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The great aim of Piyadasi is to teach, to spread abroad, and to encourage the 
Gharthma, This word appears so frequently in his inscriptions, and has so characteristic an 
importance, that it is indispensable to fix itsexact meaning. From the definitions or descrip- 
tions which the king gives us, it follows that to him dhathma ordinarily implies what we 
call the sum of moral duties, 

According to the definition given in the 2nd Columnar edict, the dhasima ‘consists in 
cummitting the least possible ill (dsinara); in doing much good, in practising mercy, charity, truth, 
and also purity of life.’ The eighth adds ‘gentleness.’ Several enumerations sum up the prin- 
cipal duties which constitute the essential points of the teaching of the dhawima;: obedience to 
fathers, and mothers (Ed. III, IV, XI, Col, Ed. V111), to the aged (Ed. IV, Col. Ed. VIL]),. to 
qurne (Col. Ed, VIII), respect to gurws (Ed, IX), to brahmenas and éramenas (Ed. IV, Col. Ed. 
VIII), to relations (Ed. 1V), and even to slaves ond servants (Ed. 1X, XI, Col, Ed. VIII), 
charity to bréhmanas and iramanas (Ed, IIT, 1X), to friends, to acquaintances and to relations 
(Ed. ITI, X17), and in one passage (Ed. III), — besides aparyayatd (7), of which the meaning 
has not yet been satisfactorily determined,"4 — moderation in language ; above all, respect for 
Hie life of animals (Ed. ITI, 1V, UX, X1).™ | 

Here there is nothing exclusively Buddhist, and hence Piyadasi was able to say (Col, Ed. 
VI) that the kings who preceded him have laboured in order to canse the progress of 
the dhawmna, 

The 13th edict contains an enumeration altogether similar to those which sum up elsewhere 
the teaching of the dimimae, yet made in order to prove that the virtues which it records are 
often practised indifferently by adherents of all religious dogmas : — * Everywhere,’ says the king, 
‘dwell bréhmanas, éramanas or other sects, ascetics or honseholders; among these men,.. _ 
there exist obedience to superiors, obedience to fathers and mothers, tenderness towards friends 
comrades and relations, respect to slaves and servants, fidelity in the affections,’ The dhaiima 
‘@here attributed to all sects. It is that séra, that ‘essence,' which is common to all, as Piyadasi 
says in the 12th Edict, and the universal progress of which he desires. ‘That is why harmony 
in “a be: desired. All should hear and learn to practise the diaima from the mouth of one 
another, ** 


At the same time, the Edict of Bhabra shows that the special Buddhist use of dhamma 
was familiar to Piyadasi, and that the word was already in his time associated with the two 
other terms, —Ouddha and smigho, —to constitute the trinitary formula of the Buddhists. 
Nay, more than that, Piyadasi everywhere puts the idea of the dhawima in direct relation 
with his positive conversion to Boddhism. His first conversion he defines in the 13th edict 
be the words diaimavdyé dhwimakimatd dhaimdnusathi. As for the second, hig ‘patti: 
oat for the smihidii is described by the words dhatmaydtrd. Inthe fourth edict, in the sinthaston 
.» Plyadasind rand dhaimacharapéna bhérighted ahd dhaimaghdss vimdnadasand cha 





=e 


* The explanation proposed by Dr. Bibler satinfes me neither as regards the fo he locati ! 
in the insariptions), Bor aa regards the suggested meaning which is entirely Si sa Pop RaP ay anit 
*modoaty, proposed by Dr. Pischel, he bas himeelf made the enggestion with the most express reservations. — = 
. 93 The moral ideas Which Piyadasi expresses elsewhere, a« when he contends that Virtue is diffenlt to practise 
(Bad. Vv, Vi. x, &e.), oF when he declares that be considers it bis duty to promote the happiness of rn world 
\Ed. VI), and that in bis eyes uo glory is equal to the practice of the dharima (X), and no conquest to the cor ‘ 
made for the gain of the dhasiona, and when he maintains (Col. Ed. ITT) that rage, cruolty, anger, lal wits one 
pei these observations are of a very general character, and add nothing to what we know 
™ Ed. AIL. [now think that it is thus that we should understand thi hrase -(]. 7 ing mover distin 
quishee between diferent dhatiumar, and does not take the. wend be expres mappable ag 20a ae cS 
it te difficult to maintain thnt be ehould do eo in a solitary paaeeire I prefer therefoce bo inaba adamedne, ne 
not on dharhena, but on arwudyu and euresheerosh : the genitive thus taking a force equivalent ta that which the 
ablative would have,— an occurrence which is not unusual. In the concluding sentence of the edict, I cannot but 


accept the correction of Dr. Buhler, and I take Seda a iol . . 
not ‘my ows belief.” “tpaplemhia as meaning,‘ the belief peculiar to each person,’ and 
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-dkahiashaniad necessarily sie to the conversion of the se and ease sees 
hits patienion to the Buddhist dhmima, Tt finds its expression in the ecremonies peculiar to the 
cnlt, though, almost immediately afterwards, dhahmacherana signifies merely the practice of 
moral duties, in accordance with the ordinary value which the word diame has in the mouth 
of the king. 


Ought we, therefore, to 4 ered that diahma, in our inscriptions, takes successively two 
different meanings. They would, in that case, be brought tugethor and confounded in such o 
manner that, d priori, such a theory is hardly probable. Ona the other hand, Piyadasi certainly 
does profess a large spirit of tolerance; he desires thatall religions sects may live everywhere in 
perfect liberty, because all of them aim at tho subjection of the senses and at purity of soul (VII). 
Bat, however liberal his intentions may be, they do not reach to indifference, He does not 
hesitute to interdict bloody sacrifices,™ dear as they must have been to those very Brihmans te 
whom he boasts that he made alms, and he dissundes from, and ridicules, the rites and cere- 
monies consecrated by Brahmanical usage, which were celebrated of marriages and births, ir 
cases of sickness, and at the moment of setting out on a journey. 


In the Edict of Sahasorim, the sentence regarding the misaildévé and the amieniulévd, sup 
posing that my translation is accepted as correct, certainly expresses an idea of polemics in regard 
to beliefs differing from that of the king.” It is true that, as De. Biihlur hos romarked: 
(p. 15), respect for the life of animals is a trait common in India toseveral religions, but it nover- 
theless appeara to me to be proved, by the very care with which the king limits and points ont 
his desires in this respect (Col. Ed. V), that he did not obey a general fooling, bat a dogma 
dear to his personal doctrines, and the practice of which he imposed even on people who did not 
consider themselves bound by it. The choice of days reserved is specially charactcristic, rofer- 
ring as it does to the festivals of the relizious calendar of the Buddlists.™ 





This conflict of opinions, or of expressions, isonlyapparent. There isa means, and I think only 
one means, of reconciling them. Itiscertnin thatthe meaning of dharma or dharma has been 
gradually circumscribed and brought within definite limits by the Buddhists as a techni- 
cal term. In place of ‘law, moral law, virtue,’ in reneral, the word, taking for them a special 
bearing, signified at first ‘the law poouliar to Buddhists,’ — the moral roles and the dogmatic 
principles as they understood them, and finally the writings themselves in which these 
principles and these rules are recorded ut nothing compels us to assume that such au 





De. Bobler, Se, deuuaouual tok tiscdhladtotn: $a fa batiotunntbaY detooesass with moon this point. 
Whether wa translate with him, ‘in Folge asiner (Bekehrong sor) Erfilllung dor Gesetacs,’ or, o4 I lave don- 
literally, * thanks to the observance of the religion by Piyadasi,” the meaning is cesentially the sama, and, im bath 
casos, it is considered that the allusion is to the king's conversion to Budslhiam, aud that, conseqacntly, the expres 
sion dhayimacharana is, in the eves of the king, snfficiently characteristic of tho practice of tha Baddhist religion. 
It is in regard totha way in which wo owrht to andorstan:! the conjunctive participle damyitu, that Dr. Bahler and 
I couse to be atone. He lays stress on the pas! eouse which tho forin implies, and refers tho allusion to the festivals 
given by the king before hia conversion. The point is, inieel, of molerate importance, bat | cannot refrain from 
adhering to my original interpretation. It seems to mo to ba indisputable that, ifthe king had intended to lay stress 
on the distinction which is maintained between the actual bAcri phon’ and hia formor religions feasta, he would have 
marked it more clearly by his language, and by the turn of the sentence. Aa for the use of the conjunctire 
participle with a sense equivalent to that of a participle present, Dr. Bibler knows better than [do that it is of 
every day occurrence. 

® The new readings forniabed by Pandit Bhagwinlil aod Dr. Bibler put boyond doubt the interpretation which 
they have given of prajdhitaviyasd and its equivalents. In this reapeot, it is necessary to correct my translation. 

8? Prof, Kero (pp. 312 and @.) considers that the terms in which Piyadssi expreases himeclf in regard to the 
Brihmans, entitle wa to reject the statement of tha Sinhaless chronicle, according to which Advka is said to have, 
at the moment of his conversion, ceased to feed brikmanas, and to have substituted in their place /ramanaa, This 
is, think, going too far. It isone thing to tolerate the Brihmans and to give thom alms, and anothor thing | te 
surround onewlf with them regularly and constantly, even in one's own palace. For my part I see no absolute 
incompatibility between the language of the king and the reminiscences of the Southern Buddhisty. Tt fa no-e- 
ceasary to add that I do not attach any grave importance to this matter of detail, The disfavour which I brelie 
the king himself admits to have shown to Bribmans, could evideatiy Sere bene teres epee Wale 

™ Cf. Kern, Geschied. van het buddi.. TL, 206 and ff- 
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ucceptation had become fixed in the time of Piyadasi, nor that, in those days, even in the 
formula buddha, dharma, saagha, the word had any other signification than ‘the moral law.’ 
From this point of view, the literature accepted as orthodox offers us,in a work recognised 
a3 one of the most ancient, instructive parallels, and I am surprised that writers have not before 
this thought of comparing our inscriptions with the language of the Pili Dhammapada. 

Taking first the use of the word dhmima, the Dhammapada, like our texts, uses it in the 
entirely Buddhist formals of the trigarana (verse 190). At the same time, the epithets by which 
itis usually a-companied, — ariyappavédita (v. 79), sammadakkhdta (v. 86), ultama (v. 115), 
sumnitsmiduddhadésita (v. 892), — clearly show that it is not yet crystallized into a narrow and 
technical acceptation. We may also form a judgment from verses 236 and ff., where the word is 
applied exactly as Piyadasi might have done, and from verse 293, which is so entirely in the tone 
of our monuments: — yamhi sachcham cha dhathmé cha s6 sukhi 86 cha brahmand. 

The meaning is still more genoralised in passages like verses 167-169, and in the casea in 
which the word is employed in the plural, as in verses 1, 82,273, 278-279, 384. Saddharme 
serves nore especially to designate the Buddhist law (verses 60,182); but, we may jodge from 
verse 364 how far the two words dhmima and saddhoamea are mixed Up and confounded : — 

Dhammirimé, dhathmaratd, dhatimath anuvichintayam 
dhammatm anussarath bhikkha saddhatima na parihdya 
Verse 183,— 
Sabbapipassa akaranath kusalassa Uupasampadd 
sachittapariyddapanatm : étazn buddhina siiganatn,— 
cannot fail to remind us of the passage in the 2nd Col. Ed., in which Piyadasi defines the 
dhaima, — apdsinavé bahukayand, &o. 

The general tone and the main points of the moral teaching present in the two cases tho 
most evident analogies. I can only quote a few examples. The king again and again dwells 
upon the necessity of persevering efforts to advance in moral life (Ed. VI, X, &e.), with 
an insistence which is quite equalled by that of the Dia mmapada, It will suffice to refer to the 
chapter on appamdda (verses 21 and ff,), Compare (verses 7, 116, &e.). I cite again yorse 23, 
in which the epithet da/haparakkama recalls the word parakrama employed by the king with such 
visible preference H also Verses 24, 168, 280, to show & 056 of the base utthd parallel! to that which 
we find in our inscriptions (G. VI, 9 and 10, and perhaps, J., Det. Ed., I, 7); finally verse 163, in 
which the remark sulerdni asidhdni is an exact fellow of the j 3 : 
Hoth anthorities incaleate the necessity of self-examination (Dhammap,, verse 50; Col. Ea III) 
regard for all, and in particular respect to the aged (Dhammap., verse 109: | . ' 
and moderation in language (Dhammap., verse 133; Ed. IIT, 
truthfulness, meroy, charity the three cardinal virtues, can be com 
the 2nd, and of the 7th — 8th Columnar edicts, which bring 1 





The most striking coincidences are perhaps those which deal with details of {, T 
formaola frequently used by the king, — sédhu dinoh, dc,, — is found also in the Dhswnndnede: 
T1Eh ediote conan, Nats sidhw; verse 360, chalthund snsbeard sddhu, dc, Whats we 
Hlth edicta compare verse 354 sabbadénan dhammadénaj jJindti, do. ; with the frequent use of 
the base dradA, the Orpression of verse 281, dridhayé maggay - With the phrase dharinasis 
: vy vantind of verse 86; with dhavamAdhithdné at Dhaulidaee oe 
mattha of verses 217, 256 and ff.; with dhawmarati at Kh, a, (XIII. 16 and 12 of ¢ 
end of the 8th edict), the recommendation of verse Paap eo ete dem joe 


88, tatr(scil, dhaimé)bhiratin iohohhs 
The verses 11-13, — asiré sdramatind adrd cha aad. ww 6 ya 


nse of the word séra extremely analogons to that which we find in the 12th edict, thes hike oe 
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the sdravadhi. Piyadasi aima at the teaching of the dhakma, dhajimasa dipand (12th Eil.), 
and according to verse 363, the duty of the bhikehu is the same, aftha dhahmaiicha dipéti; the 
only trae glory which he sees lies in the diffusion of the diaima (10th Ed,), and according to 
the Dhammapada (verse 24),—.... + dhashkmajivind oppamattassa yas! bhivaddhat ; it is in 





the dhaiima that he fixes happiness (Col. Ed. 1., 9, &c.), and according to the 323rd verse of the 
Dhammapada — yamhi sachchat cha dhammé cha ef awkhi, . . 

To the king, happiness is both happiness in this world and in the world to come. It is 
the very formula of reward which he unweariedly promises ; it is found no less often m the 
Dhammapada, verses 16, 152, 168, 177. 

The spirit of tolerance shown by the king ia not itself altogether unknown to the canonical 
book. Not only does verse 5 in a general way recommend mercy and the forgetting of hatreds, 
bat, far from treating the Brahman and Brihmanism as enemies, it puts the name in close 
connection with that of the bhikahu: — 

Santé danté niyaté brahmachiri 
so brihmandé sé samand ea bhikkhu (verse 142), 

By the side of the Bhikkhuvagga, it devotes a whole chapter to exalting, under the name of 
the Brdéhmana, perfection such as it conceives it, while at the same time it does not forget that the 
brdhmana is the representative of a different cult (verse 392). The author does not violently 
denounce this cult, imt, as Piyndasi does with regard to ceremonies (maigala), he proclaims its 
inutility (verses 106-107). Finally, he compares the sémansalé and the brahmeiinala, the 
quality of the #ramana, and the quality of the éréhmena (verses 332), just as the king himselt 

These comparisons are far from exhausting the number of possible points of contact, nor cau 
they give one that general impression which has also considerable value, and which can only result 
froma parallel study of the two texta. Sach as they are, they appear to me to be of a nature to 
justify an important conclusion: that the ideas and the language which are bronght to light, from 
a religious point of view, in our inscriptions, cannot be considered as an isolated expression of 
individual convictions or conceptions. A book of canonical repute Inys before us.an equivalent 
sufficiently exact to allow us to consider that they correspond to o certain state of Buddhism, 
earlier than that which has found expression in the majority of the books which have come 
down to us, — that they correspond to a certain stage in the chronological development of the 
religion of Bakya. 

It thos happens that certain indications appear to be of a nature to connect Piyadasi 
and the Dhammapada. 

We are so accustomed to see Indian kings carrying several different names, that the double 
nomenclature of Piyadasi and Abéka need not surprise us. It would still, however, be 
interesting to discover its reason; the mors so as the word Aééka is not, either by its meaning 
or by frequent use, one of those which would appear suited to be used as a surname. We have 
seen, on the authgrity of the Sinhalese chronicle, that Aika at the time of his conversion took 
the name of Dhammiséka. Itis probable that his real name was Priyadartin, for that is the 
only one which he applies to himself, and we are thus led to conclude that the king took only 
at his conversion the name of Abéka or Dharmfisdka, though he judged it to be inopportune to 
employ it in his monuments, as he would thus cause in the middle of his reign a very consider- 
able change in the protocols of his chancery. But, on the other hand, this name, naturally dear 
to the Buddhista whose triamph it commemorated and of which it was the sign, became so esta- 
blished in their memory, that it threw into the shade the one that the king bore in his first years 
ture, which sppears to explain sufficiently the facts under consideration, has been suggested to 
me by two classes of passages which I quote from the Dhammapada- The word édka, ‘ grief," is 
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: ———— ———— : 
nsed by the Diammapada with o certain amount of insistence for instance in verses 
212-216: — | | 
Piyaté jiyatt sik piyath jiiyat! bhayam 
piyaté vippamuttassa natthi sékd kuté bhayam; ete. .. 
Y6 vé tam sahati jammim taghath 1bka durachchayam 
sika tamha papatanti udabindu va pikkhard. 
In verse 195, the Boddhas and the Sriiyakas receive tho epithet tasesSkapariddana. 
from this use of séka is deduced the adjective aséka, as in versa 412: 
Yédha poiiiai cha papai cha ubhé samgain upachchaga 
The word is again found in verse 28 ; — 
pabbatatthé va bhummatthd dhird bilé ayékkhati. 
The same thought is expressed in verse 172: — 
Y¥6 cha pubbé pamajjitva pachchhi sf nappama)jati 
0 ima 1Okam pabhiséti abbhi muttd ya chandima. 

The last stanza but one contains six pddas, which would lead one to suppose at first that 
there has been some interpolation; and, indeed, the middle double pada, — paitiiépdsédam, &e., 
— could be suppressed without in any way altering the general sense ; it would appear, moreover, 
to be wanting in the version which is reproduced by the Chinese translation,# To tell the 
truth, is does not fit in well in meaning with the rest of the passage ; we should at least 
ta oraniva. I cannot help thin i that this half-verse 18 an addition intended tn 
complete the general idea, by an allusion to our Aébka-Piyadasi. Under these considerations, tha 
use of pajé, which may signify the ‘subjects’ of the king, and the use of the rather rare metaphor, 
poradpésida, ‘the palace of wisdom," take a naw meaning, Although we are driven to admit 








¥ form an integral portion 
of the stanza, I consider that it does not spoil tho sense, and that perhaps the first author had, a a 
matter of fact, the allusion, which it expresses, in his mind’g eye. The theory of a similar 
allusion in versé 172 explains well what would, under any other hypothesis, appear excessive and 
too emphatic in the words ima dkms pabAdsili in this and in the following verse, I may add 
that the above seems to me to suggest, in regard to verses 212 ff., which have just been 
quoted, an analogous idea, and it may bo asked whether in the first, which has served as a 
prototype for the others, the contrast between Piya and ska has not similarly bean inspired 
by a pun on the double name of Piyadasi and Adil. 


These passages are scattered almost thronghout the work. Each eonfirms the other, and 
f think it may be inferred that the general composition of the book, — I do not say its definite 
taking of shape, or, in any case, its form as wo have it min? — oes back to a time not far from 
that of Piyadnsi, to an epoch when his memory waz yet alive, This is not be place to seek if we 


be sufficient to point out that, for entirely different reasons, it has been gene a oe ) 


re aoes errata ke ee ae te 1 have hewn led 0 saigeesh. eiibee at ee 
or more importance, than is dne to it, BR °F More certainty, 


To return to my general conclusions regarding the Buddhism of P; Sey OR 
ee et nw are witnesses of 8 stageof Buddhiam sensibly differ wares hice Ty Bare 
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i:developed twlatse-tivesss RS SAREE RE paying Tiitleattention to 
particular dogmas or to abstract theories, little embarrassed with scholastic or monkish elements 
having bot little tendency to insist on the divergencies which separated it from neighbouring 
religions, ready to accept consecrated terms and forms when they did not offend its moral ideal, 
and as yet without texta fixed by writing, or, we may be sure, a regularly defined canon. As far 
as we are in @ position to judge, the character of the texta enumerated by Piyadasi at Bhabra, 
entirely agrees with such a stage of Buddhism. 

One other remark also has its value. Nowhere, amongst the rewards which he offers in the 
future for virtue, does Piyadasi make any allusion to nirvins, It is always svarga of 
which he speaks (Ed. VI, 1X; Dh., Det. Ed., 1). Doubtless the king may have deliberately 
preferred to choose a term familiar to all intellects, and more conveniently suited to all 
doctrines. But, in spite of all, this absolute ailence sppeare fo ane tobe significant, as clearly 
indicating an epoch anterior to the metaphysical and speculative developments of the Buddhist 














The history of Buddhism implies, if I am not mistaken, a period, still near its source, 
marked by a popular character, less determined in its dogmas, less isolated in its legends, in 
which the essential originality of the doctrine had room to manifest itself freely, 
an originality which is founded on the pre-eminence attributed tothe due carrying out 
of moral duties over the execution of liturgical forms and practices. Such a period 
appears to me to be a kind of necessary historical postulate, and [ think that the inscriptions 
of Piyadasi preserve for us not only a trace, but direct evidence of it. 

Things soon changed their aspect; and the peculiar features of this ancient epoch were 
quickly lost by tradition. This follows from the few comparisons which we have been able to 
make, between the evidence of the monnments, and the dafa given by literature. The very 
character and person of ASéka have undergone, both in legend and in chronicle, alterations 
analogous to the evolution which followed his time, 

Aéika became in them a type without individuality and without life, his history a sub- 
ject for edifying legends, and his name a peg on which to hang theories of moral develop- 
ment. His carly life has been extravagantly blackened, to serve as a counterfoil to the 
virtaes which inspired him after his conversion. He has been depicted at the end of his 
career as entirely under the fect of the clergy, as a sort of maniac in almagiving, and ag an 
ideal of monkish perfection, which, however admirable it may appear to Hindis, cannot seduce 
us to similar applaose. His inscriptions furnish no confirmation whatever of these statements. 
Prof. Kern,! influenced by the legends, considera that towards the end of his life Piyadasi showed 
himself to be intolerantand a bigot. He discovers in his last edicts the expression of an actual 
fanaticism, and maintains that the tone and course of ideas snggest that the intellect of the 
prince must have deteriorated, and that, while all the edicts bear more or less traces of a 
troubled mind, the last ones are specimens of insensate babbling. This judgment is based on the 
false idea that the Edict of Sahasrim belonged to the final period of the reign of Piyadasi, and 
I confess that, so far as [ am concerned, I can discover no pretext for such vehement conclusions. 
But Prof. Kern is, in general, very hard on the poor Piyadasi. When he considers that the 13th 
edict, the one which deals with the conquest of Kalinga, leaves on the mind an impression of 
‘ hypocrisy’, I cannot refrain from fearing that he is yielding to bad opinion preconceived 
against a king whose clericalism annoyed him. 

Tho character of Piyadasi has generally been more favourably appreciated. It cannot, I 
think, be denied, without injustice, that he exhibits, in his edicts, s spirit of moderation, a moral 
elevation, a care for the public good, which merit every praise. Ha possessed from his birth a 
taste for enterprise and energetic qualities, borne witness to by the conquest of Kalinga. Did his 
conversion injure the native vigour of his temper? The thing is the more possible, as being the 





11 Kern, Il, p. S07, ». 1a Thid. p. 319. w8 [bid. p. B16. 
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effect which Buddhism generally has produced, not only upon individuals, but upon entire 
nations ; but that does not yet entitle us to view him as the childish and helpless being he has 
been represented. It was the sentiment of religion which inspired him with the idea of 
engraving inscriptions throughout his empire. We usually only see him under this aspect, but 
the desire which he expresses in so great detail, to be kept continually informed | evarding his 
affairs, and to expedite them without any delay, does not give na the idea of an idle prince, 


I am afraid also that, in some respects, he bears, more than js justly due, the responsibility 








for the somewhat clumsy and awkward language which he uses in his inseriptions, It is 
plain that the style, — at least the style of prose language, — had in his time not yet achieved 


that experience, that freedom of manner, which give to the thoughts a turn at once elegant 
and precise, His sentences are often short, even abrupt, and are always wanting in 
variety, His language is a’prentice sailor, afraid to ventare far from shore. When in 
an unlucky moment, he ventures on a period, ho only makes his exit with great difficulty. 
The ill-fitting garment does injustice to the intellect whose movements it encumbers. 
That intellect was not, perhaps, very vast or very decided, but it was certainly animated 
with excellent intentions, and full of the idea of moral duty and of the sentiments of 
humanity. By the various efforta with which he Was inspired in his religions zeal, by his. 
relations with nations not subject to his empire, nay, with peoples the most distant from the 
Peninsula, and finally, by the monuments, epigraphic or otherwise, of which he was the creator, 
Piyadasi certainly rendered services to the general civilisation of India, and the credit of these 
merits we are in justice bound to render to him. 


ee 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EASTERN CHALUKYA EINGS, 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8,, MEAS, CLE. 
(Concluded from p. 104.) 
16, — Amma I. ; Vishnuvardhana VT. 
Seven years; A.D. 918 to 26. 
He was the eldest son of No. 15, Vijayaditya IV | ma | ) eG 
all the other gr commencing with K., it is Amma ) =H aoe ne 
aoe ch man Se ct es ot mr 





he uses the title of Maharaja. The seals of his grants bear the motto of kri-Tribhu a ee 
(see page 100 above). M. and all the subsequent grants na a . soi ie = 








amilea) of the Western Chalukys king Vikram Aditye II, . nT «. an kee natural enemy (prakrity- 
* Ihave taken K. first, became it was publiabel drag ” VO" VILL: P- M6; Plate iii.e, laat line ) 
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which was iivedd. with only a few trifling ailkiateneat in all the later kate: and which runs 
thus: — “Of Satyésraya-(Polikésin I1.), the favourite (vallabia),—- who adorned the family of 
the Chalukyas, who are glorious; who are of the Minavya gifra, which is praised throughout 
the whole world; who are Haritiputras (1. ¢. descendants of an original ancestress of the Hirita 
gétra); who have acquired sovereignty through the excellent favour of (the goddess) Kanfiki 3 
who have been protected by the assemblage of (divine) Mothers ; who meditate on the feet of 
(the god) Svami-Mahiséna (Karttikéya); who have had the territories of (their) enemies made 
subject to them on the instant at the sight of the excellent crest of a boar which they acquired 
through the favour of the divine Narayana (Vishou); (and) whose bodies are purified by 
ablations performed after celebrating the aivamédAa-acrifice, — the brother, Kubja- 
Vishonvirdbana (1.), (reigned) for eighteen years.” The only substantial difference in this 
passage, subsequently introduced, is the addition, e.g. in M., of the words Vesgt-mandalam 
anvapdlayat, or, in P., of the words Veigi-détam apdlayal, — “the brother, Kubja-Vishnu- 
vardhana I., reigned for eighteen years over the Veg! country ;" as bas been noted above, 
M. is the earliest grant that makes this specific statement. Minor differences are, the varia- 
tions in the spelling of the dynastic name and of the word Héritiputra 4 and the fact that 
Satyiéraya-Polikésin IJ., who here and in L, is called ‘the favourite (vallabAa)," is usually 
called ‘the lord of favourites (vallabhéndra)." The charter was isened by Amma J. himself. 
It records a grantof the village of Drujjairnu in the Pennitaviadi vishays, to Mahékals, 
who had been a general of Bhima Il. The Diicha wos Kafakaraja.* 

L. — A grant from ‘Idara’® in the Kistna District; edited by Pandit 5. M. Natesa 
Sastri, ante, Vol. XIII. p. 50, and by Dr. Hultzsch, South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I p. 36, 
No. 36: I have also my own reading of the original plates. — The dynastic name is given ag 
Chalukya. The genealogy commences with Kubja-Vishouvardhana [., the brother of 
Satyliéraya, ‘the favourite." The charter was issued by Amma [. himself. It records a grant of 
the village of Gontiru in the Kanderuvadi vishaya,’ to Bhandandditya, otherwise called 
Euntaditya, of the Pattavardhin! family, who has been mentioned above in connection with 
Vijayaditya 1V. 





17. — Vijayaditya V.; Bata. 
Fifteen days; A. D. 825, 


He was the eldest son of No. 16, Amma L In T. ond X&. he is not mentioned at all; 
but, with these exceptions, M. and all the subsequent grants speak of him, and give his name 
as Vijayaditya; I take his other name of Béta, — which was probably the original appel- 
lation bestowed at the naming-ceremony after his birth (see page 95 above, note 9 ), — from the 
two records noted in the next paragraph. ML. and N. say that, having been anointed, aa a child, 
by the binding on of the kanthika (see page 103 above, and note 27), he was ejected by 
Tadapa. FP.,Q., B., 0. V., and W., record his ejection by Tadapa; but make no mention of 
the kanthike-pattabandh-dbhishé ka. O. and 8. allude to neither the installation nor the 
ejection; but S. states that Tiidapa attacked and imprisoned him. The only recorda which 
speak of him as actually reigning, are 0. and 5.; they state that he reigned for one fortnight. 


There is nothing in the records to indicate that he died asa child. And, on the contrary, 
two later inscriptions represent him as attaining to manhood, and ss founding & separate 
line of descent, which subsequently came to hold the Vengi country again. One of them is a 
Pittiparam stone inseription, dated Saka-Sathvat 1124 (Telugu Gasanams, p. 501); the other 


8 Bee page 00 above, note 16, @ Seepage SE, 06, AUiVe, noha 10-11 

© Whether this is « proper name, or an oficial tithe (= ‘governor of the town or village"), is not apparent. 
The word occurs agsin, just sa it is here, in P., E., and 8. In U. we have Ketakidhide ; apparently for metrical 
reasons. In V. we bare Katakéda: without any metrical necessity. 

« See page 101 above, note 30. 

" One would erpect thin Gogtira to be Gupttir in the Kistna District, But, froma cote by Dr, Hultzech 
(loc. cit. p. 38, mote 6), it appears that this point is doubtful. 
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is a copper-plate grant from the Gédavari District (No. 77 in Mr. .Sewell's Diets of 
Antiquities, Madras, Vol. II. p. 11). The copper-plate grant states, in the regular place, — 
between Amma I. and Tiidapa, — that Vijayaditya V. had the other name of Béta. Toth 
the records continue the genealogy, in the usual manner, down to the time of Vikruma-(Chéda, 
who, they say, went to govern the Chiéla mandala, leaving Veigi without a ruler or king of ita 
own (ndyaka-rahita ; virdjaka); and at that point they introduce this new line of descent: They 
record that the son of Amma I., ejected by Tadapa, was Béta. His son was Satyitraya. His 
son was Vijayaditys,® who married Vijayamahaddvi of the Solar Beco, Their son was 
Vishnuvardhana, His son was Mallapad4va, “an ornament of the Lunar Race (i.¢. the 
Chalukya family) ;" he married Chandaladévi, Their con was Vijayiditya, who is deseribed 
4g “a very moon to cause the increase of the ocean which is the Chalukya lineage,* and as 
“the king of the Vengi country (Veagi-désa-raswndharésa):" his wife was Lakshmidévt, 
And their gon was Vishnuvardhana. The Pittépuram inscription stops here. The transerips 
tion of it is imperfect; it does nat actually include the name of Vishnavardhana, and it seems 
to call him by the second name of Malla; bat it Speaks of him as “a portion of Vishna 
(Fishne-aisa), and there seems to be no doubt that he is the person who is specifically called 
Vishpuvardhana in the Gédivari grant; it states that he was anointed in Saka-Sathvat 1124, 
on the tenth fifhd in the dark fortnight of Jyéshtha, on Sunday, and under the Aévini nak. 
shatra ; here the given ‘Saka year has to be applied as an expired year, and the corresponding 
English date is Sunday, 16th June, A. D. 1202." The Gidivari grant, also, does not continue 
the descent any further. At the above Point, it introduces the mention ofa ‘king’ named 
Bhima, of the Solar Race, whose wife was Chandaladévi, and who acquired the hereditary 
sovereignty of his grandfather and other ancestors, through the favour of the glorious. 
Chaéilukya-Chéda. His son was Vishnuvardhana, who married Ganga. And their son 
was MahAdéva. Thecharter, addressed to the officials of the Betguruninti vishaya, wns 
issued by Mahidéva, who is described as “ag Mohdmandaléivara who had attained the paicha- 
mahdsabda;" as born in the Solar Race ;" as “‘a supporter of the Chilukya sovereignty; ” 
and “as the refuge of all the Brihmans of the town of Vongi:" he was plainly a feudatory of 
the Vishouvardhana, son of Vijayiditya and Lakshmidévi, who was descended from Béta- 
Vijayaditya V., son of Ammal. This grant also contains a date; but the passage is partially 
destroyed, and I cannot make anything satisfactory out of jt.10 


1s, — Tadapa. 
One month; A. D, 935. 





He was a son of Yuddhamalla I, mentioned above just before No. 14, Bhima I, ; accord: ts 
to 0. and 8., he succeeded Vijayiditya V. ; according to the other grants, he came immediately 
after Amma. I. His name occurs,— in M. and N., as Taha ; in O., as 'Tajapa; in P., Ri Tiwana 
U., as Talapa; in Q. and S., as Tala; and in V., W., and X.asTadapa. He attained the th rone 
by ejecting the child Vijayiditya V., No. 17; and, in his tarn, he was conquered and ejected, 





quite cortait in the trauseription. — It alto names the wife of Satyiérayn ; | a GeiyeniGaut 
® The year is given in numerical words, — sth tha w'da-nétra-kahiti-an.ganité ; ond is got distinctly speci. 
fed, either aa current, or asexpired. Taking it Aa An oxpired year, with Prof. KE. [. Chhatre's Tables, the titi: 


ouerone 115s wists See. week-day 0a which it begun, By all jhe three systems for the bedlan at fia as 
of the naishatrag, the moon was in Advinl at sunrise on the Sunday, acd up to about bes lo een Sethe 
Cee Ek a oe aan chr jute ths tithi began t about 87 gh. 46 pon Sunday. 2718 Mer a. D. 1201, and.onded at 
about 51 gh. 25 p, om the Monday, the a atnet be the real day ; becsuse the tithi did not include acy mnt of 
Mondays th mooRdd not enter Aévinl il about 19 hrs. min, —rar eh ay ou the 
Monday. ' 


10 entant words are. +... . ri-nayana-muni-ganits. Sala. lerat.P ae snes 
point to Bala-Sarhrat 721. The syllables muni must be a . SR a aie ? which seem to 
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— and, M. says, slain, — by No. 19, Vikramiiditya I]. M. und the subsequent granta all state 
19. — Vikramaditya IT. 

Eleven months; A. D, 025 to 026. 

He was another son of No, 14, Chalukya-Bhima L., and a(younger) brother of No.15, Vijaya- 
ditya IV. He succeeded No, 18, Tadapa. In M. and all the subseqnent grants, his name 
occurs as gimply Vikramaditya. They al! agree that be acquired the sovereignty by conquer- 
ing Tiidapa; M. adds that heslew Tidapa; and O. states that he ruled over the Vetgt mandala 
and Trikaliige. U. states that he reigned for nine months; M., N., P.to R., and V. to X., 
aay oleven months; and O., S., and T., one year. We may take the statement of the 
majority, — eleven months. 





20. — Bhima ITI. 
Eight months; A. D, 926 to 927. 

He waa another son of No. 16, Amma I, and a younger brother of No, 17, Vijayaditya V. 
He is mentioned only in M., which gives his name aa simply Bhima; it states that he con- 
quered No. 19, Vikramaditya IT,, in war; that he reigned for eight months; and thant then 16 
was slain by Yuddbamalla II., No. 21, son of Tadapa. 

21, — Yuddhamalla IT. 
Seven years; A. D, 627 to 934. 

Ho was a son of No. 18, Tadapa; M. and U, say that he was the eldest son ; but, with these 
excoptions, no reference is made to his having brothers, In M. his name appears as simply 
Malla, for metrical purposes; elsewhere he is always called Yuddhamalla. M. represents him 
aa slaying and succeeding No. 20, Bhima IIL. ; but P. and the subsequent grants represent him 
as the immediate successor of his father Tadapa; N. and O, omit to mention him at all, the 
reason suggested by Dr. Hultesch being, that his conqueror and suecessor, No. 22, Chilukya- 
Bhima II., probably considered him as an usurper, and purposely ignored him. In his turn, he 
was conquored and expelled by Bhima IT. M. and P. to X. all agree in stating that he reigned 
for seven years, 

22. — Chalukya-Bhima II.; Vishnuvardhana VIT. 
Twelve yoars; A. D. 834 to 045, 

He was another son of No. 15, Vijayaditya TV., and a younger brother of No. 16, Amma [.; 
O. and U.say that ho wasu half-brother (deaivetéura)!! His name cccurs os simply Bhima 
in M. line 32, and in P, to X.; U. further calls him Raja-Bhima (1.41); M. also calls him 
Chalukya-Bhima, in line 45, and 0., line 17, gives this name as Chalukya-Bhima; in N. 
his proper name is not given at all. He had the epithet of sarvalékasraya, ‘ refuge of all 
mankind:’ and the second name of Vishouvardhans VII. M. gives him the bireda of 
Ganda-Mahéndra; and 0., that of Baja-Martanda. §, also gives him another second name, 
or 4irwda, — Kerayilladata; and describes him as ‘the lord of Voengi (veagi-ndtha).’ In 
his first grant, M., he uses the poramount title of Mah@rajadhiraja; in N. the title of 
Paramétvara is added; and in O. he uses algo the third title, Paramabhatfirake. The seals 
of his grants bear the motto of bri-Tribhuvangéokuba. M. describes him as a paramamdié- 
gvara, or ‘most devout worshipper of the god Mahédvara.’ Ha wife was Lékamahadsvi; sha 
ia mentioned in six records, P. to U. He acquired the succession by expelling Yaddhamalla 
IL, and, according to P., by also successfully resisting some other claimants, who will. be 
referred to below. P. and the anbaequent records al! agree in stating that he reigned for 
twalva years. 

1" R. denceitian him @4 a ann af Fauddhamaella TT., as well aa of Viper ditra TY. Tas 'stea duction of {he werd 
tu pecra! map. at De Holtaeh has anggested, 39 intended v4 ghew finat fa aelongerl 09 Va Bead cenertigng ofthe 
Yaddhamalla If.; but it eeame opore likely that the imeertion of them i+ pureiz  ostaks. 
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U. tells os that he slew the glorious BAj fa; the mighty Dbhalaga, or Vajaga; 
the fiorco Tatabikki; Bijja, who was always ready for war; the very terrible Ayyapa; a 
groat army that was sent by king Govinda; Lovabikki, the ruler of the Chéjas; and 
Yuddhamallea, with his arrays of elephants. Here, Yuddhamalla must be his predecessor of 
that name, the son of Tiadupa, Gdvinda is the Bashfrakita king Gévinda V.; he and the 
others appear to be the “other claimants” spoken of in P. 'Tatabikki is also mentioned in 
O., by the name of Tatabikyana ; and the same record seems to mention Dhajaga or Vajaga: 
and one other opponent whose name does not occur in the passage in U. Ayyapa is very 
probably the Ayyapadéva of the Bégir inscription of the Western Gaga king Ereyapparasa 
(Epigraphia Indica, p. 347 #f.); from the Atakir inscription, which I shall shortly publish, it ia 
now known that his period was just before A. D, 950, and it becomes quite possible that he 
really was the Western Chalukya Ayyana I, ary 
Of this reign we have three records : — 


M.— A grant from Paganavaram in the Madras Presidency; edited by me, with a 
lithograph, ante, Vol. XII. p. 213. — It gives the dynastic name as Chalukya. The 
genealogy commences with Kubja-Vishonvardhann I., the brother of Satyiéraya, ‘the lord of 
favourites’ (rallabhéndra); and this record is the first to state that he reigned over the 
Vetgi mandala, The charter was issned by Bhima IT. himself; and it records a grant of the 
village of Diggubarru in the Pagunavarsa vishsya, 7 


N.— A grant from apparently Magulipatam in the Kistna District ; not yet published; I 
quote from my reading of the original plates. —- It givea the dynastic name as Chalukya. The 
genealogy commences with Kubja-Vishonvardhana I., the brother of Satyiéraya, ‘the lord of 
favourites.” The charter was issued by Bhima IT. himself; and it records the grant of a field at 
the village of Akulamannandu in tho Gudravara Vishays, made on an occasion of the 
Uttardyana-Samkrinti. 

0.—A grant from Kolavenno inthe Kistna District; edited by Dr. Hultzsch, Sonth- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. page 43, No. 37.—TIt gives the dynastic name ns Chalukya,. It 
commences with & verse in praise of the water-lily, which grew from the navel of Vishnu, 
and wasthe birth-placoof Brahman, Then follows the usual introductory passage, opening the 
genealogy with Kubja-Vishou I., the brother of Satyaéraya :!2 but the words which state that 
he reigned over tho country of Vengi, are not incloded. The charter was issued by Bhima II 
himself; and it records a grantof the village of Eodhatalli in the EKandoruvati visha: | eS 
on an occasion of the Uttariyana-Samkrinti. The grant was made at the reqaest of a teldoe 
named Vaijaya, of the Panare family, who had helped to protect the kingdom of Bhima Tp 


23, — Amma II.; Vijayaditya VI. 
Twenty-five years; A.D. 845 to 970, 
He was a younger son, and the successor, of No, 22. Bhima IL™ His name occurs thr 
out as Arama, He had the epithet of samastabhuy aya, ‘asylum of the ceiota, eer 
other name of Vijayiditya VI.; and, like his onole of the same name, tho biruda of cr 
Mahéndra (see Q. and 8., lino 36, 87). In his grants P. and R. to U., he webs tho titles of 
Mahardjadhiraja, Paramésvara, and Paramabhattaraka ; in Q., instead of “Maha ead fos 
being used, Maharija is attached to his name of Vijayfditya, and is followed aydd hurd ye 
with the other two titles. Tho seals of his grants boar the wth, foe ge 
There is a corrupt passage in V., line 46 f., which seems to hint | ead 7 
; ' to Hint that } 
crown with Yuddhamalla II ; but with this exception, it would ese gar au for the 
9 In this case no epithet, — neither wallabha, | tallabhdna = | ad 
dec nse ting a uty se ae a 
param inser | rvat L164 states that he th a PRR A a poorer 
(TV,), Ameoa, and Di n'rrava, eta Fhree sonia; and seems "to ive their names ims Bhiss 
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sions, which haa existed from the time of Vijayiditys V., were now at an end, and that hence- 
forth the succession went peaceably, U. calls him “ the lord of Votgl (veiujt-ndtha),” Vii Wa 
and X., state that he reigned for twenty-five years, ‘The netual date of hia coronation is 
given in one of hisown granta (P,); the details ave, Baka-Sathvnt 867, the month Margaéirsla, the 
thirteenth day in the dark fortnight, Bhriguvira or Friday, when the moon was in the Ann- 
ridhi nakehatra, when the sun was in Dhanus, and during the rising of the sign Kumbhm; and 
the corresponding English date is Friday, Gth December, A. D. 945 (sce awte, Vol, RIX. 
p. 102 f.); he was then in the twelfth year from his birth. 

Of his time we have six records : — 

P.—A grant from an onknown locality ; edited by me, with a lithograph, ante, Vol. VII. 
p. 15,—It gives the dynastic name as Chalukya, The genealogy commences with Kubja- 
Vishnuvardhana I,, the brother of Satyisraya, ‘the lord of fnyourites.’. The charter was issned 
by Amma II. himself. It records a grant of the villsge of Padathkalaru in tho Pennita- 
vadi vishaya, made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, The Diltoka wos EKatakarija. 
The charter was composed by Madhavabhatt, and written by Jontichirya. This is the record 
that gives the date of the coronation of Amma IT. 

Q.— A grant from Masulipatam in the Kistno District; edited by Mr. Sewell, ante, 
Vol. VIII. p. 73; [have also my own reading of the original plates. — It gives the dynastic namic 
as Chalukya. The genealogy commences ts in P. Thecharter was issued by Ammn TI. himeclf. 
lt records a grant of some fields at the-village of Pambarru in the Gudravira vishoya, to {he 
Yuvardja Ballaladdva-Vélabhata, also callod Boddiya, son of Pammavi of the Patfavar- 

R. — A grant from * Yelivarrn’ in the Kistna District ; edited by me, with a lithograpl, 
ante, Vol. XII. p. 91. — It gives the dynastic name a2 Chalukya. The genealogy commences 
aa in P. The charter wns issned by Amma Il. himself, Tt records a grant of the village of 
Elavarru in the Volanindu vishays, made ou an occasion of the Uttariyann-Sathkranti, 
The Dittaka was Katakarija. The charter was composed by Potanabbatts, and written by 
Jontachiirya. 

S.— A grant from an unknown locality ; edited by me, with a lithograph, ante, Vol. NTI. 
p. 248. — It gives the dynastic name ns Chalukya. The genealogy commences a+ im F.; bot 
the words “reigned over the Veig! country” are not included. | The charter was.issned by 
Amma II. himself, It records o grant of a field at the village of Gundugolanu or Guytugo- 
lanu in the Veniginindu vishaya, made on an occasion of the Uttariynana-Samkranti, ‘The 
Ditaka was Katakaraje. The charter was composed by Midhavabliatta, and written by Ronddia- 
chirya. The grant was made at the request of the prince EAma and his wife Niyamimba, 
who were the father- and mothor-in-law of Amma IT. 

T, — A grant from Masulipats ‘nthe Kistna District; edited by Dr. Haltzsch, Sonti- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 46, No. 39, — It gives the dynastic name a Chilukya. The 

alogy oc noes na in P. The charter was issued by Amma TI. himaelf. The onler 


-pentained in it is issued to the officials of apparently the Gudravira vishaya; bat the other 
details are lost. | 


U. — A grant from an nnknown locality ; not-yet published ; I qnote from my own renl- 
ing of the original plates. — It gives the dynastic name As Chilukya. Tho goneslogy com 
mences as in P., except that o verse is substitnted for the usual prose ending of the passnrre 
the verse gives the name of Kubja Vishnu, for Kubja-Vishouvardhana I.; and it dora not 
include the name of Veigi. The charter was issued by Amma Il. himeclf, Theorder contame” 
sn it is addressed to the officials of tha Mattilindndu vishaya; and it recites that, on at 
occasion of the Uttariiyaga-Samkrinti, © Jain Srdvalt named Chimeka, belonging to the 
Addakali or Addakali gaehehha and the Valohari gags, and born in the Pattavardhika 
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lineage,'* the members of which were servants of the Chalokya kings, gave the village of 
Kaluchumbarru to her Gurw Arhunandi, for the purposes.of the charitable dining-hall of the 
Jain temple named SarvalékidrayaJinabhuvans, The Diéitaka was Kajakadhisa ; which name 
is apparently substituted, simply for metrical purposes, for the customary Katakarija!® The 
charter wus written, and apparently also composed, by Bhattadéva. 


Three years; A. D. 970 to 973. 

He was the elder brother by a different mother, and the suecesaor, of Amma IT. ¥. gives 
his name as D&nirpava; and W., in the same way,.anud also in the form of Dananripa ; and 
both of these records describe him os the deaimdtura or * half-brother’ of Amma IT,, without 
auy staternent as to seniority. X., which again gives his name as D&narnava, states specifi- 
cally that he waa the elder brother, but does not deacribe him na degimdtura, The Pittiporam 
inscription of Saka-Satvat 1124 nppears to give his wife's name as Aryadévi. V.and W. 
state that he reigned for three years; while X. says thirty yours, Reckoning forward from 
the evtablished actual date of tho coronation of Amma I, tha accession of Danarnava is to 
be placed in A. D, 970. wil 

An Unexplsined Intorval of Thirty years, 
A. D. 973 to 1003, 

What ensued after the three years allotted by V. and W. to the reign of Dinarpava, has 
not as yet been made clear, X., indeed, states that he reigned for thirty, years, and was ath 
ceeded immediately by Saktivarman. But V.tells os that, after him, “for twenty-seven years 
a feverish desire, to obtain a suitable lord, consumed the earth, which was without a leader 
(andyika);"!" and that then “ ber fever was assuaged by Chalukya-Chandra, i. e. Baktivarman.” 
The same statement, in almost identical words, is made in the Gédavari grant which has been 
noticed above under No. J7, Béta-Vijayaditya V. W. says that “for twenty-seven years, 
through the spite of fate (daive-durthayd), the land of Veigi was without a leader (andyika), " 
And another record (Sir Walter Elliot's Telugu Sasaname, Pp 777) says that the Andhra 
country, together with Kaliiga, waa without a master (artdmika), In these passages, the period 
is twice distinetly specified as twenty-seven years; and tho same implication is made in the 
passage in X. which, omitting this period, puta the reign of Diniroava at thirty years. Never- 
theless, os Dr. Hultesch has pointed onb (loc. eit, p. 32, note 10), if the lengths of the 
immediately preceding and following reigns, — two on cither side, — are stated correct! y, this 
period must have extended to thirty years. This is determined by the actnal dates of corona: 
tion recorded for Amma II. and Rijardja I. And the period can be limited to twenty-seven 
years, only if we assume that the coronation of Rajarija I. was deferred for threa Fears efbae 
his actoal accession: which doca not appear very probable. 


This period has been assumed to have been a time of anarchy (Dr. Burnell's South-Indian 
Palaography, pp. 22, note 6, and 53, note 4); with the Suggestion that the anarchy may be 
fairly attributed to Chila invasions. I suspect that the country was in fact conquered and 
Ko-Rijorija-Rajakésarivarman. He himself claims aconquest of Yeates ces 
Vol. L p. 6%); but, as his initial date was in A. D. 1003 or 1004 (ante, Vol. XIX. p. 72), that 
wonld not account for the period in question. Moreover, the people of Veiigi then had ae 
of their own. again, in the person of Chilukyachandra-Saktivarman, It would seem, therefore 
that his claim is merely an honorary one, based on an event that really occurred before hts 
Ume. | 











“ Evidently identical with the Paitavardhinl family, which au it TSSty 
ts Hee page 207 above, uote 5. wnily» which haa bewa mentioned in two ot three places above. 
To lise 44, labnim ina mistake, of the original, for labdAum. 
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25, — Baktivarman. 
{Twelve years; A. D. 1003 to 1015. 

“He was the eldest son of No, 24, Dinirgava; and he succeeded to the throne of Veigi 
after the unexplained interval of the preceding paragraph. W. and X., and the Gédiyvari 
grant, give his proper name of Saktivarman; V. mentionstiim by his biruda of Chilukya- 
Chandra. ‘The Pittiparam inscription appears to mention him by the name of Kirtivarman; 
but there is nothing to prevent this being @ mistake on the part of Sir Walter Elliot's copyist. 
Some gold coins of his, obtained from Arakan and Siam, have been described by me, ante. 
Vol. XLX. p. 79 ff. ; they are stamped with his biruda, V., W., and X., agree ja stating that 
he reigned for tw2lve years. | 


26, — Vimaliditya. 
Seven years; A. D. 1015 to 1022, 
He was the younger brother and successor of No. 25, Saktivarman, His name occurs a: 
Vimaladitya in V., W. and X, ; in the Godavari grant it is given in the same way, ond alse 
in tho form of Vimalarka. His wife was Kandavimahadévi, who is mentioned in the 


Eastern Ghaluxya records as the. younger sister of Rajéndra-Chida, and the daughter of 
Riijaraja. of the Solar Race. V. calls her specifically a Chéda (i. ¢. Ché]a) princess. And 
her fathor was plainly the Chola king Gaigaikonda-K-Rijardja-Rijakesorivarman, with the 
initial date of A. D. 1003 or 1004 (ante, Vol. XIX. p.72)27 V., W., and X., agree in stating 
that Vimaliditya reigned for seven years. 
97, — Rajarfija I. ;"* Vishnuvardhana VIII. 
Forty-one years; A. D. 1022 to 1063. 

He was the son and successor of No, 26, Vimaladitya. Tn V. and W. he is called 
Rajaraja; X. gives his name as Hajaradjadéva. His wife was Ammangadévi, the daughter 
of Rajéndra-Chida, i. 4, of his own maternal uncle. Ho had the epithet of sarvalékAsrays, 
‘refuge of all mankind ;"\and the other name of Vishnuvardhana VIII. His titles were 
Mahairajadhiraja, Paramésvara, and Paramabhattiraka. The seal of his grant bears the. 
motto of $ri-Tribhuvanankuba. ‘The date of his coronation is given in his grant, (V.); the 
details are, Saka-Sathrat 944, when the sun was in Simba, ¢, ¢. in the solar month Bhadrapnda, 
the second Ath: in the dark fortnight, Garavira or Thursday, when the moon was in the Uttari- 
Bhadrapadi w7kshatra, and during the rising of the sign Told; and the corresponding English 
date is Thursday, 16th August, A. D. 1022 (see anfe, Vol. XIX. p. 129 f.). Some gold 
eoina of his, obtained from Arakan and Siam, have been described by me, ante, Vol. XDX. 
p- 79 ff; they are stamped with his name. The exact length of his reign is a little doubtful. 
X. states that he reigned for forty-one years. Bat W. states that he reigned for “forty 
yoars,and again for ons.” While the Pittiparam inseription of Saka-Samvat 1124, and the 
Gidivari grant, svate-that he reigned for forty years; and they add one year to the reign of 
his snoessor, Kulittuiga-Chidadéva I. This looks somewhat aa if there was a break in the 
full period assigned to him by X. But, for the present, we may assume that the duration of 
his reign was forty-one years. 

HOF bia time we have inscriptions in Dr. Hultasch’s Gouth-[ndian Insoriptions, Vol. L, pp. 63, No- vat 
66. No. 41; 94, No. 03; and 140, No. 143, As he reigned for at least twenty-six years (No. 41), his Snal date cannot 
be placed before A. D. 108. ) 

“v When I edited hia grant (ante, Vol. XIV. p: 45), [rather inconvoniontly called him Rijardja the second. 
already pointed out (ante, Vol. SEX. p. 421, note 5), ho was tho first king of this nama in the Chalokya family ; and 
and expedient to speak of him as Rijarija I. 

1 His fall name appears to be Ko. Parakésarivarmaa, otherwise Ujaiyhe Sri-Rijéndra-Chijadéva. Of his time 
we have inscriptions in Dr. Hultesch's Soulh-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. L, pp. 95, No. & ; 100, No. 63; and two 
more poted on p- #7. As one of the latter is dated in his twanty-fourth yesr, and oa his initial data cannot be 
placed before A. D. 1023 (see note 17 above), the end of his reign was not earlier than A. D. 1061, 
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The extant grant of this reign gives us, for the first time, the complete genealogy of 
the Eastern Chalukyas, mythical, legendary, and historical. Tt was probably devised 
in rivalry of the Solar genealogy of tha Chélas, with whom the Eastern Chalukyas were 


(1) The Purinic genealogy. This commences with the god Brahman, as born from 
the water-lily that grew from the navel of the god Vishnu, as a resalt of which the Chalukyns 
were comprised in the Vishynvathia or lineage of Vishnu; and it is taken through Sima or 
tne Moon, so that they belonged also to the Sémavathéa or Lunar Raos, as is expressly stated 
in lines 64 und 73 of this grant, and still more explicitly in W., line 49. As far as the name 
of Yayati, it agrees with the Puriinic genealogy of the Gangas of Kaliiga (ante, Vol. AVIII. 


d, is to be found in the opening verse of O., of the time of No. 22, Chilokya-Bhima IL, 

ily that grew the navel of Vishnu, and was the birth- 
place of Brahman. W., again, though not containing the Puranic genealogy, opens with a 
verse in praise of Vishnu under the name of Mukunda; followed by another in landation 
of the Lunar Eaco, Descent from Brahman is claimed for Pulikddin I. in the Mahikita 
pillar inscription (ante, Wol, XX. p 19). And in the grants of the Western Branch of 
the family an allusion to the traditional descent of the Chalukyas in the Lunar Race, is 
probably to be found in the passare which mentions Vikramiditya Lag # defeating the lord of 
the Pallavas, who had been the cause of the humiliation and destruction of the family which 
Was 45 pure as the rays of the moon” (¢. g., ante, Vol, XTX. p- 151), 


(2) The legendary connection of the Chalukyas with the preceding, Without any 
specification of names, we are told that, including Udayana, fifty-nine emperors sat on the 
throne at AyddhyA, in unbroken lineal succession. This statement is alzo preserved in some of 
the Western Chilukya records (e. g., ante, Vol. V. p. 17; also Vol, VII, p. 12, where, however, 
after the fifty-nine emperors of Ayodhya, sixteen other unnamed kings in the south, are 
statement in the Ganga grants, which connects their real with their Purinic genealogy, b 
saying that, after Kilihala had founded the city of Kélihalapora, hig son and eevee sien 
other kings reigned there, and then were followed by the historical | 





commencing with Virasimha. When the fifty-nine emperors had reigned 
memcer of the family, named Vijayiiditya, came to the south, from a desire 
attacked Triléchana-Pallaya, but lost his life in the attempt. Hig queen, who wus pregnant. 
Soe ti ome of her attendants, and, being proserved by w une ; ‘shnuiy | 





which, according to the Kakatfya logend, was founded by Nands, the son of Utes ahivks: 
Nanda’s father, in a similar manner, came from Upper India, and settled to the south uth of the 
Gédivari (loc. cit.). And in very similar fashion, the Siickbels “ans PEER 


™ This MG, Be. uuntioned in some of the Dévagizi:Yedava Insoriptiom i. go 
Vol. XIL. pp. %, 34. gost 
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a really existent mountain, — is introduced into the traditions of the Gangas of Kalinga. The 
foundations for this portion of the genealogy are plainly the facts, that the Chalukyas did come 
originally from the north, and found the Pallavas in possession of some of the territories after- 
wards acquired by themselves; coupled with a Kudamba tradition, that the founder of that 

(3) Tho historical Early and Western Chalukya genoalogy, as far as it ia given; 
being confined to three names, — those of PulikéJin L, Kirtivarman I., and SatyMiraya or Pali- 
kédin IT. According to this necount, Pulikésin I. was the son of the second Vijayiditya of the 
preceding paragraph. In reality, he was the son of Ragariga, who was the son of Jayasimba I. 

(4) Tho historical Eastern Chalukya gonoalogy, starting with Knbja-Vishguvardhana 
I., and carried on to the time of the reigning king. 

The second part of the above genealogy specifies the Eastern Chalukya insignia. They 
are enumerated as the white umbrella, the single conch-shell, the paiichamahdsabds," the 
pélikétana,™ the double dram, the boar-crest, the bunch of feathers of a peacock’s tail,” the 
spear, the throne, the makaratirana,™ the golden sceptre, the Gaga and Yamoni, and others 
which are not particularised. Lithographs of the seals of this grant and of X, have been given, 
ante, Vol. VII. p. 253, Plate, Nos, 1 and 2. The seal of the present grant shews, across the 
contre, the legend éri-Tribhuvandakuda ; above it, a boar, half standing and half couchant to the 
proper left, the sun and moon, an umbrella, a conch-shell, a double drum, and two objecta which 
are usually interpreted as chawris or fly-flaps made from the bushy tail of the Bos Grunniens, but 
which may perhaps be intended for fly-flaps made from the feathers of peacocks’ tails; and in 
the lower part, an elephant- or ox-goad, an expanded water-lily, the bud of a water-lily on its 
stalk, and a device resembling the letter ga which may be intended either for the throne or 
for the makaratérapa. The seal of X. omits the sun, the umbrella, the double drum, the bad 
of the water-lily, and the ga; and it adds two lamp-stands, A somewhat similar list of insignia 
ia given in the case of the Gahgas of Kaliiganagara (ante, Vol. XVIII. pp. 164,175). The 
terms Gaig’ and Yamuna probably denote the images of two goddesses, as personifications of 
the rivers. These were also Rashtrakita insignia ; thus, Givinda IIL. is described as “taking 
from his enemies the Gaiga and the Yamuna, charming with their waves, and acquiring at the 
eume time that supreme position of lordship (which was indicated) by (those rivers in) the 
form of a visible sign” (anée, Vol. XIL p. 163); and the rivers are spoken of again, as doing 
service to the palace of Givinda V. (id. pp. 248, 253). These two emblems must have been 
derived, by some means or another, from the Early Guptas, in the temples of whose period the 
Gaigi and the Yamond, as goddesses, constantly appear as an architectural embellishment (see 
Archaol. Surv. Ind. Vol. IX. pp. 43, 70). 

Of this reign we have one record :— 

V. — A copper-plate grant from Koramelli in the Godavari District ; edited by me with » 
lithograph, ante, Vol. XIV. p. 48. — This grant gives the complete genealogy, commented on 
just above. Tho historical Eastern Chalukya gonealogy commences with Kubjo-Vishou- 
vardhana I. as the brother of Satyiéraya, ‘ the lord of favourites ;’ and this passage gives the 
name of the family as Ohalukya. The charter was issued by Rajarija L himself; and it records 
a grant of the village of Korumelli in the Guddavadi vishaya™ on the occasion of 
an eclipse of the moon. The Diitaka was Eajakésa,™ the son of Rachiya-Pedderi-Bhimsg , the 


91 i. «. the sounds of five kinds of musical instruments; or perhaps, here, five kinds of loud-eounding musical 
jastruments (compare page 96 above; and eee Gupta Inscriptions, p. 24, note 9). 

® An arrangement of flags in rows (see anée, Vol. XIV. p. 14), 

™ pidchha ; oe onde, Vol XL p. 278, note 1, and compare Vol EVIIL. p. 213, and note 14, 

® Probably sn orsiamental arch (see ante, Vol. XIX. p. 423, note 2), 

® As regards the came of thie wahays, soy page #7 abere, note 13, 

® See page 207 above, nove 6, 
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viceroy of Vengt. 
A. D, 1063 to 1077. 

All that is known abont this person is derived from W., which tells us that he was a 
paternal uncle of No. 28, Kuléttaiga-Chigadéva I., and consequently a brother, — probably a 
younger brother, — of No. 27, Rajarija L; and that he was a viceroy of Vegi, under his 
nephew, for fifteen years, — A. D. 1063 to 1077 (see page 277 below), His name occurs as 
simply Vijayaditya. abd 

To this period belongs the statement, in one of the Gaiiga grants (ante, Vol. XVIII. 
p. 171), that, “when Vijayaditya, beginning to grow old, left the country of Vengt, as if he. 
were the sun leaving the sky, and was about to sinkin the great ocean of the Chédas,”” 
Rijarija of Ealiigansgara (A. D. 1071 to 1078) “caused him to 6njoy prosperity for a 





48, — Euléttuiga-Chédadiva I, 
Forty-nine yeara; A. D, 10863 to 1112, 

He was the son of No. 27, Rijarijal, From W. we learn that hia original appellation was 
EBajéndra-Choda; but that subsequently he received the name of Euléttuigadéva, on being 
anointed to the Chéda (i,¢, Chia) sovereignty ; also, that he had the biruda of Haja-Nariyana. 
A. sponks of him by'the name of EKuléttunga-Chédadéva: and this is the moat expedient 
form to use. Hy the name of Rajéndra-Chala, he is mentioned in two of the Gaga inscriptions 
(ante, Vol. XVIII. pp. 164,175). In the Vilruin@ikadévacharite (see page 280 below), he is called 
BHajiga; which nanie is a colloquial form of tho first part of his original appellation. And he is: 
probably meutioned as Rajiga-Chéla in two inscriptions at Chitaldurg and Harthar.2 
According to W., his wifo was Madhurantakidavi, the daughter of Rajndradeva of the Bolt 
Race, i. ¢. apparently of the Chola king Ké-Parnkésnrivarman, otherwise called Udaiyir Sri- 
Kajéndradéva (Dr. Holteach's Sonth-Judian fuseriptions, pp. 112, 184) 7 and they had seven 
sons; the eldest was Vikrama-Choéda, who ultimately succeeded to the throne: the second 
was EAéjarija I1., who was viceroy of Vengi for one year; the third wag Vira-Chodadéva, 
who also became viceroy of Vengt; the others are not named. In addition, they appear also 
to have had a daughter, named Hajasundarl, who became the wife of Rajarija of Kaliiiga- 
nacara (anie, Vol. XVIII. Pp. li+, 171, 175) According ta X., Knlittniiga-Ohddadéyn 1. 
reigned for forty-nine years. The Pittipuram inscription, howover, dated in ‘Saka-Samvat 
112, states that he reigned for fifty years, and rodnoes his father’s reign from’ forty-one years 
to forty (see aute, Vol. XTX. p. 427). In connection with this we mnay note, in tho: first place, 
that this some Pitvipuram inseription appears to montion Kuldttuiga-Chddadéya I, as being 


i. ¢ in the weet as regards Kaliiganagara; not in the weatern part of Southern Indin, 
# Pily, Sanakat, and Obl Kanarea Taseriptions, No. 140, line 8, anil 115, ling.7. — They are inscriptions’ of 
& Mahdmomlotivard, oained Vijaya Pinlyadiva, who was governiog the Nolambayé i Thirty-two-thonsand at 
Uebangt. Tho expression applied to Vijaya- Pix Iyadiva ts r1;iga-ch ila-mini-bhaaga, “who frustrated the wishes 
of Rajiga-Chija;" and, os the inscriptions are dated i5 A. D. 1173 and 1171, it appears to be an Ph F ‘title 
not indicalire of any Si sai? maga event. ncestral title, 
* (Of hie time we have one inseription, loc. ci?, DP: IM, No, 127. His earliest date cannot bo plac ' 
A. D..1N61 (seo note 10 above); and this inscription is dated in his &fth rea ealacaie Peatocries, 
placed waurlior than A. D. 1051 to 1054. His connection with his prodece: t hae not yet been nahi ig 2 
® Se¢ anf, Vol. XIX. p. KG, note 84, e 
* Tt is, however, not quite certain that RAjasondar!’s father was the Easter, akva | 
ix mentioned as Rajéndra-Chila (pp. 3G, 175), and aa the Chia king erase P Re acd 
Uhids king” denotes, not a real Chila, but the Eastern Chalukya after the he ar mer Ahan thw ~ 
An his predecessor reigned for ot least twonty-six yoars, tho acccssion of the Cl ia R arc in Chéja a Kingdom. 
wore A. TD. 1025: nod as he himeclf reigned for ot lena? twenty-four years, the end of bis reign es 
ivfore A. D. 1051, and it may upproximate much more closely to the period of Rijarija of Kaliéganagara. 


' think the probabilitios aro more in favour of the iden‘ifieation that 7 hare made; especin biel area cn Ot 
he Chile RAjéndra-Chéja was the wife of Rijarija 1. in the period A. D 6} is i pon | since a danghter of 
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at first a Yuvaraja; and in tho second place, that W, does not say exactly that Rajarija I, 
reigned for forty-one years, but that he rcigued “ for forty years and again forone."’ The passage 
in W. is in verso. Still, there is no apparent reagon why forty-one years should not have 
been specified in it in a plain and ordinary manner, if that was the real onbroken length of his 
reign. And tho facts are somewhat suggestive of a break in the full period, For the 
however, we may as well take it that Rijarija L. reigned for forty-one years, and Kuléttufga- 
Chive I. for forty-nine years; and so, reckoning forward from the established actual date 
of the coronation of Rijarija I., the accession of Euléttun wa I. is to be placed 
in A. D, 1063. 

We havo as yet no inscriptions which can be with certainty allotted to this king. But W. 
belongs to his time; and from it we tne ga a aS al ge We have 
soeui thet thera was kn duderm we of the Eastern Chalukyas with the Chélas two 
generations earlier; when Vimaliditys took to wife Kindavimabiddvt, the danghter of 
Rajarija, and the younger sister of Rajéndra-Chidsa. It is plainly from this, that his son 
was named Rijarija I. The latter, again, found a Chéla wife, in Ammaigad4vi, the daughter 
of Rajéndra-Choda; t.¢. of his maternal uncle, just mentioned, And in a similar way, his 
son, Kulittuiga-Chogadéva L., wastirat named Rajéndra-Chiéda. He, agnin, didas his immediate 
ancestors had done, and married Madhurintnkidévi, the daughter of Rajéndradéva, As the 
result of these intermarriages, the mombara of this family ware, from this time, plainly 
Chéjas at heart, far more than Chalukyas, Not only is this indicated by thoir names; but it is 
proved by their personal history, Euléttuiga-Chédadiva IL. was firat anointed, like his 
ancestors, to the soversignty of Voigl, “‘ which was the canse of the rising of his splendour ;" 
and this, as we have just acen, is to be placed in A. D. 1063. Bat subsequently he assumed 
the Chéja crown, and had Veigi governed for him by viceroys. In W. no clear statement is 
made ag to the circumstances under which this happened; it is simply said that “ wishing 
for, boing desirous of, or preferring, tho Chila sovereignty (OAJda-rdjy-dhhildshin),” ho 
transferred the sovereignty of Veiigt to his paternal unole Vijayiditya. A more dofinite 
statement, however, is made in the grant of the twenty-third year of Vira-Chidadéva, which 
states that he transferred the sovereignty of Veigi to Vijayiditya becanse he himsolf wns 
“desirous of subjugating various countries (diq-vijay-cishin).” Putting the two statements 
together, it seems clear that Euléttunga-Chddadiva I. acquired the Chéla crown by 
hostile invasion and conquest; not, at any rate entirely, by « failure of the Chola succes- 
sion. And, os we shallseo further on, there are indications that what really gave him the 
opportunity, was the death of the Chils king in rebellion which entailed a state of anarcliy. 
Now, W. names three viceroys of Veil, appointed by Kulittuiga-Chidadiva T.; one was 
Vira-Chidadéya, the actual date of .whose installation was the 23rd August, A. D, 1078; his 
predeccssor was Rajaraja IL, for ono year only (A.D. LOT7-78); and his predecessor was 
Vijayaditya VIL, for fifteen years (A.D. 1063 to 1077). Therefore, os he assumed the Chola crown 
at the time when he appointed Vijayddityn as viceroy of Veingi, it follows that Euléttunga- 
Chédadéva I. attacked and annexed the Chéja kingdom in A. D. 1063, —in the very 
firat yoar of his reign, The statemont quoted above, connecting Rajarajn of Kaliiganagara 
with Vijayaditys VIL, and another remark in the mame passnye to the effoct that he was 
victorious in battle against the Dramilns, +. ¢- against the Chilas. properly so-called, — and » 
further statement, in the same record, that Rajaraja's son aml successor, Auantavarma-Chida. 
gaigadéva (A, D. 1078 to at least 1135) “ replacet the waning lord of Veiigi in the western 
region, and propped up his failing fortunes,” — seem to indicate that this annexation of the 
Chola kingdom waa not offortard quite at once, and was not Fires Tw completed withont oxtraneons 
asaistance, 


To this period bolongs the only epigraphical evidence knawn ta mo, indicative of either 
& settloment of the Eastern Chalukyas in Weatern India, or an intermarriage between 
them and the Wostarn Chalukyas. lt is coutained im an inseription at Diivangere i in Mnisiir 
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(Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, No. 136), which refers itself to the time of the 
Western Chilukya king Sémésvara L, and is dated in A.D. 1066. Three sonsof Sombsvara I. 
are very well known; riz, Sdmésvara IL, Vikramiditya VI., and JayasimhalV. This inscription 
purports to give the name of a fourth son, called Vishnuvardhanamahs ja Vijayadi TYadeva, 
who was governing the Nolambavidi Thirty-two-thousand, and by whose Dundandyaka and 
Mahismidhivigrahin, Dévapayya, the grants recorded in the inscription were made, The 
inseription describes this Vishnuvardhana-Vijayiditya as “a ruby of the Chalukyas (Chalukya- 
mitikya; 1. 8, 9);" and it gives him the epithet of sarvalokasraya, or ‘refuge of all mankind’ 
(I. 6), the birudas of Ahavamallan=Aikakira (|. 7) and Sihasamalla (I. 10), and the hereditary 
title of “lord of the province of Vengi ( Veayi-mandal-fsvara : |, 11). It ig quite plain, 
therefore, that he was of Eastern Chalukya descent, on one side at least. Now, this person 
is mentioned in no other inseription as-yet known; tho sphere of his government lay south of 
the river Tuigubhadri, which is considered to have formed the boundary between the Western 
Chailukya kingdom and the Chila dominions, whether under the Chélas themselves or under the 
Eastern Chalukyas after them ; and, though he is called the son of SSmébsvara (‘an-nandana), 
yet no expression such as dlange puffida, “born to him," is used. And these points may 
indicate that he was simply called the son of Sméévara I, throngh courtesy; being in reality 
a distant kinsman, in the next degree of descent, in the Eastern Chalukya family. On the 
other hand, the fact that, in an inscription at Défir in the Hijipur District, dated in A, D, 
1064-65 (Sir Walter Elliot's Karnafaka-Déia Inscriptions, Vol. I. p- 173), Jayasithha TV,, 
while governing the Tardavidi Thousand for his elder brothor Vikramidityn VI, is doseribed 
as “born inthe Pallava lneage,"’ and as having the title of "lord of Kiitch?, the beat of 
cities," may be used as an argument that Vishnovardhana-VijayAditya was in reality a son of 
Séméévara I. 


An account of this reign would be incomplete, without » somewhat detailed reference to 
two contemporaneous literary records of more than ordinary historical interest; one is tho 
Sanskrit Vitramdakadévacharita or Vikraméakakdeya of Bilhana, of which an analysis has been 
given by Dr. Bijhler in this Journal, Vol. V. page 317 ff.; the other is the Tamil Kaliigattu 
Parani of Jayankogda, extracts from which havo been published by Mr. V. Kanakasabhai 
Pillai, in this Journal, Vol. XIX. p. 329 ff. The Sanskrit poem gives an ACCOUDE 
of the events that occurred during the early career and the subsequent reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI., who, reigning apparently" from the early 
part of A. D. 1076 yp to about A. D. 1126, was eontemporancous, almost throughout, with 
his kinsman of the Eastern Branch. The Tamil poem refers to the reign of Kuléttuiga- 
Chédadéva I. himself. 


The special subject of the Kalihgattu Parani is an expedition to Kalinga, ending in the 
ro-subjugation of that country. The ruler of North Kaliiga™ was claimed as & vassal of the 
Eastern Chalukya crown, The cause of the war was his omission, for two years, to present 








This is a very common oustom in the Kanaress country r+ For an epigraphical ins ) Tate 

see Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p, 45, note 1, ° instance of an analogous kind 
Sn can aaah nothing shonld be easier than to fx the exact commencement of this 

dates for this king purports to give, — whether it refers to the actual @ | 


(No. 19) gives §.-8. 1000; and one gives 8S. 1002, And the details fo- tre urbe giles ketal asec 
for the year for which they are iven; but can be applied correctly for & . ‘as ‘ cae 
more fully on 4 separate cooasion. R rrectly for 8-8, 098. Tuhall go into this question 

Be cae eam speaks several times of “ the seven Kaliiges™ (loc. cit, . 334, L. 18, 335. 1. 28 IL. = we 
I have nat bean able to obtain the names of the seven divisions of pony china -: of the Psy det, Do 
Pandya | | init roraecbesae inde a ene 335, 1 14), and a conquest of which is mentioned alao in an 


Journal, Vol. VII. p. 187#., thirty-nino give that reanlt. Hat two (Nos, 2 and dates given by me in this 
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himself with tribute before the king. And the expedition was led by a minister or general of 
Kaléttuiga-Chidadéva I., named KarupAkara, of the Pallava lineage, who had the titles of 
Tondaiman and king of Vandsinagarn, and the banner of a bull. Arguing on the grounds that 
it ig not montioned in inscriptions up to the twenticth year of the king's reign, whereas it 14 
mentioned in those dated in the twenty-sixth year, Mr. V, KE. Pillai has placed the date of 
this campaign between those years (loc. it. p. 298, |. 23); 1, ¢. in the period A. D. 1082 to 
1088. But I am not satisfied as to the correctness of this. The ruler of Kalinga at this time 
was Anantayarma-Chédagaigadéva of Kaliiganagara, whose coronation took place on the 17th 
February, A.D. 1078 (ante, Vol. XVILL p. 162). And, as the expedition wax directed against 
a chief who was claimed as a vassal, I should think that it most be placed at least before the 
time when we find Annntavarma-Chédagnigadéva in possession of the parnmount titles; 4 . 
before April, A. D. 1081 (loc. oif.). A previous conquest of Kaliiga, in A. D. 918, is claimed 
for Kollabiganda-Vijayaditya IV. (see page 104 above). And Vikramiaditya LL. % said to have 
ruled over Trikoliiga or the three Kalifigas (page 269 above). 


The poom is oxtremoly interesting, in s gonoral way, on acconnt of its graphic language, 
the full list that it gives of the chiefs who were claimed ns vassals, the geographical and histo- 
rical details mentioned in connection with the march of the army and in other passages, ani 
the spirited description of the battle. But it includes also some special points, to which 
particular attention has to be directed. 


Tho first is, that nowhere is any mention made of the Voigt country, of the Chalukya 
family, or even of the boar-crest of the Chalukyas * Kuléttunga-Chédadéva I. is treated 
throughout as purely a Chéja king. The introductory genealogy (p. 240 f.) is that of the 
Chéla family, traced through Siirya, the San, up to the gods Brahman and Vishnu; thus it 18 
the pedigree of a branch of the Solar Race ; and the first historical names in it are the names 
of Chila kings of the Chéla mandala, Kuléttuiga-Choédadéva L is there introduced, under the 
title of Abhaya (‘the fearless’), as if he was the direct lineal descendant, on his father's side, of 
those kings; throughout, there is connected with him the tiger-bannor of the Chilaa (¢. y. 
pp- 329, last line; 382, line 3 from the bottom ; 333, 1. 28; 334, L 18), the origin of which 
seems to be attributed to the first of the two Rajakésarins (p. 331, |. 8); and, where he is not 
referred to by the title of Abhaya, which is mostly used for him in this poom, or by his name of 
Kulittaiga-Chéla, which occurs twice (pp. 335, 1. 26; 337, 1. 4), he is called the Chdla (p. 3332, 
1. 29), the Chenni (= Chdla; pp. 330, 1. 17; 333, 1. 14), and Karikala-Chéla (p. 337, 1. 15), 
which last appears to be peculiarly a Chéla name. The conclusion of the genealogy reads as if 
Kuldttufiga-Chidadéva I. succeeded naturally to a hereditary throne, — that of the Cholns, 
There seems, indeed, to be a hint of the truth somewhere else in the poem; viz. that there 
was a time of anarchy just before his accession (see p. 338, line 7 f. from the bottom). But, 
in tho published extracts, his real identity and descent are indicated only in the passages which 
describe him as a prince of both the Lunar and the Solar Races, born from the wife, belonging 
to the Solar Race, of a king of the Lunar Race (p. 332, 1. 2 ff.).. This shews plainly that by 
paternal descent he belonged to the Chalukya family ; and thongh the names of his parents 
are not given, still, —taken in connection with the epigraphical passages which state the birth 
of Kuléttuiga-Chédadéva I. and describe how he first succeeded to the throne of Vengi and 
then assumed the empire of the Chiéla kingdom, and with the occurrence of the name Kulit- 
tuiiga-Chéla in the poom, —the mention of the mother of the reigning king of this poem, as 
a daughter of Rajarija of the Solar Race, establishes conclusively the point that his parents 
were the Eastern Chalukya king Rajarija I.and his wife Ammangadtvi, daughter of Rajen- 


















™ ERoeforence is made to a banner of a boar (p. 340, 1.1); bot that iaa different thing. — Tho practice appears 
to have been uniform, of having one device for the crest (Idichhana) to be also used on coins, and another for the 
banuer (dhegin); note, for instanoo, the clophant-crest and the Garuda-banner of the Eattma of Sansdatti and Bel- 
ganm; the lion-crest aod the monkey-banner of the Kidambas of Banawiei; and the monkey-bannor ~! the 
Katambae of Goa, aud the lion on their cums. 
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va-Chida,* and that he himself is the Eastern Chalukya Kuldttunga-Chédadéva I., 
otherwise called Kulottuigadéva, Rajéndra-Chida, ond Tiija-Nariynana, of the inse¢riptions, 
From this same passage we obtain Gaigaikonda-Chils, as another name of his maternal granid- 
father, the Chola Rijaraja, . ¢. Rajarija-Rijakéearivarman, Anil elsewhere we find his faihes 
spoken of by the title of Pandita-Chéla (p. 337, J, 2), 

Aceurding to the poem, the capital of EKuldttunga-Chédadéva I, was Gafigipur! or 
Gangaikond Chélapuram (pp. 331, last line; 339, line 7 from the bottom), which has now 
dwindled into o small village, still bearing the namo of Gaigaikondatiraparam, in the north- 
east corner of the Trichinopoly District 7 and his court was held at Eafichi, i, ¢. Conjeeveram 
(pp. 421, last line ; 333, 1,20). His wife's name is given as Thiyakavalli (p, 983, 1, 13). 
Whether this is another name of the Madhorintakidévi, donghter of Rajéndradéva, of the 
inseription, is uncertain ; especially as the poem alludes to more Wives than one, or perhaps to 
specifically two wives (p. 333, L 29), Bat Thiyikavalli was plainly the Agramahish, or 











‘queen-consort ;’ being montioned as having “ the right of exercising equal authority ” with the 


king himself (p. 383, 1. 14), 





Chilukys king Sdméévara L, or, as he is called in the poem, Ahavamalla-Trailikyamalla (ante 
Vol. V. p. 318 4,1. 5), His sons were Sima, ¢. ¢. Somésvara IT, (p. 318 8, 1. 15), Vikramn at 


important statements are, that he Tepeatedly defeated the Chéjas (p. 379 a, L 3 from 
the bottom), plundered Kafeht (s6id. last Tine), and conquered Giiigakoods and Veiigi 
(p. 319 4, I 9, 10). Gaigakunda is evidently the Gaigaikonda-Chilaparam or Gaigapurt 
capital, or the city of mext importance after the capital, And in stpport of the alleged 
conquest of Vetgi, it may be noted that there are inscriptions, @ated in the reign or era of 






phieal ovjdenca that this was » variant of his name, And anyhow the slip ix exeass:ht y obtain cpigra. 
yaaa | | fn that p i, and how complex wars the ih | 3 
them ; thus, thor were, PAjerkje eae t™ Hllardja I. and U1  the hija Bijan bedi 


accession was in A.D). 1003 or 1004, id p. 189, and anig, Viol, AIX, p. 72), whose donghioc amatiog agen = 

| ? : ! | ijn I. ; 
sod the Chite BAjéndesdévs, whose denghter marziod Kalitiniga Ohbjearr te RijtndnOnge ee 
name of Rulittange-Chidadéve I. himesl[f. 1; and | oF ‘Wee also a 

x aphasia Madras, Vol. L. p. 964. 

™ In the Kalitigatiu Parand, +P. $83, 1. 30; where the name is: given in the. 7 of (ha 
Laer cad a Ret Zamil inscription it is mentioned aa Sukkarbethec eng oe ema form of Chakkars. 
king usmed Béjfodra-Chilla (Hultesch's South. Fedian Inecriptions, Vol 
the name of Chakragolia, in connection with the Hoysala king Vishon 


1. Bp. 97, 9) It alvo mentioned, by 
quered it (Dynastion of the Kanarese Districts, p, 5). vardnans, ! 7 


ri. 
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Vikramidity Vi, at Drikshirim in the Gbdivarl District The wars with tho 
Chélas had commenced, as a fuct, before, this time; for, the poem claims that Simé- 
fvara I, stormed Kiiicht, “the capital of the Cholas,” driving its ruler into the jungles 
(p. 318 a, i. 8, 19 £.); and certain inscriptions establish,on the one hand, that the Chéjas 
successfully invaded the territory of Séméévata I. as far os Lakshméshwar, and, on the 
other hand, that the Western Chilukya king repnlsed them, and gave them o serions defeat 
in « battle in which the Chola leader apparently lost his life (see Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts, p. 46), And, though of course in the Vikramdikedfrachurita the victory is always 
claimed for the Chilukyns, it is doubtless to his time that we must refer tlie defeat of the 
people of Kalyiins, and the defeat of the Kuntalas at Kidal-Samigam, — é. ¢., in both cases, 
of the Western Chilukyas, — which are claimed for the Chilas in the Kaliayattu Parant.™ 
The most interesting, however, of ‘the events between Vikramaditya VI. and the Chélas, 
ocourred, according to the poem, after the death of Sém@ivara f. (p. $19 4, line 6 from the 
bottom) and the accession of Simé@ivara II, (p. 320,19), Vikramaditya VI. was then 
contemplating another campaign against the Chdéjas(p. $2) a, 1.3 from the bottom). The 
Chéla king, feeling himself unable to resist, sent on ambassaifor, asking for friendship, and 
offering his danghter’s hand in marringe to the Chalukya king (p. $20 6,1.12). By an 
amicable arrangement, Vikramiditya VI. retired to the Tufigabhadra ; ond there the marriage 
waa oelebrated (ibid. 1.21 f.), Hardly wos this done, when the Chéla king died, and the 
kingdom fell into a state of anarchy (iid. 1.25). Vikramiditya VI. proceeded at once 
to Kffichi, and subdued the rebels there ; next he visited Giiigakunda again, and secured the 
Chéla succession for his wife's brother ; and then, after a further stay of a month at Kafichl, 
he returned to the Tuigabhadréa. ‘Within n few days, however, after his return, the news 
reached him that his brother-in-law had lost his life in a fresh rebellion (ibid, |. 2 f, from 
the bottom), and that Hajiga, the lord of Vengl, had taken possession of the throne of 
Kaficht (p. 321 «, 1. 1). Vikramaditya VI. marched at once against Rajiga. The latter 
indaced Séiméévara I. to combine with him; and a battle was fonght. But the victory rested 
with Vikramaditya VI.; and Rajiga fled, and Siméévara IJ. was taken prisoner (p, 321 6, 1. 4). 
This lost Sémé@évara the throne; and shortly afterwards, according to the poem, Vikramiditya 
VI. allowed himself to be proclaimed ruler of the Dekhan (iid. 1,11). Subsequently to this, 
the Chélas are mentioned again in a passage which says that, after n variety of wars against un- 
named enemies, Vikramaditya once more had to “ extinguish” the Chile (féid. 1.21). Whether 
this refers to the Eastern Chalukyns, as holders of the Chola créwn, or to an attempt on the 
part of the real Chilas to reassert themselves, is not apparent. But we may note that this-event 


© Soe, @. p., Rowell’s Lists of Antiguition, Madras, Vol, I. p. 954. — The fact of tho existonee of the inscriptions 
scoms certain. But what historical deductions may be drawn from them, is not clear, beeause the dates appear, in 
many instances, to bo 20 capricious; thus Nos, 15, 100, and 155, which connect the fiftieth and forty-fifth years of 
the em with Baks-Saxhvat 1059 and 1045, are approximately correct; but it seut inexplicable how, in Nos. 34, £3, 
$4, and 157, the nizth yoar is connected with 8-8, 1067, the fifth year with 8-9. 1043, and the. seventh year 
with 6.5. 1064 and 1065. 
#8 Joc. cil. p. 331, Tl. 16, 10, from the bottom. — ERM a 
Tuogabbadrd (p. 340, 1. 7). — Mr. V. EK. Pillai has referred this event, first to Kuldttuiga-Chidadiva I. (p. 508 
1. 4), and secondly to his maternal grandfather Gaignikopja-Rijindra-Chida (p. 332, 1.314f,), But I think 
that the transition (p. 391, 1. 10f. from the bottom) plainly refers it to the last real Chia king, the immediate 
predecessor of Kldtinigs-Chiadtva I.— The. Twsgabbaded eceme to have formed part of the southern 
frontiers of the Western Chilukya kingdom, kingdom, separating 1% there from the Chils territory (ante, Vol, V. p. $20, 


43 This unfortunate that the poem gives no’indiontion ax to the names of the Chila father-in-law ‘and brother- 
in-law of Vikramiditya VI. But it is. plain that they were real Chiles; and also that they wero the last two 
kings of that dynasty. For an identification of them which cannot be upheld, seq the pert mote. My 
own impreasion in that {hay wers respectively: Biijindra-Chida (the fatherin-law of RAjerdja L) and, Eiajisdradéva 

| hi ‘Lj. But, But, pending further elucidation of the Chile history, it ia 
useless to make any pretence to cortainty on this point.— Among the wives of VikramMditya VI., one was 
Sdvaladéyt, who is described as being born in the Solar Eace (Sir Walter Elliot's Karnitaka. vig Fnecriptions, 
Vol. Lp. 277). This ia suggestive of a Chéla intermarriage. But her father is mentioned aa the Mahdmandal/. 
Nee eee ee p 449). 








332 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. (Avatar, 1Sul, 
ia placed jost before the entrance of Vikramaditya VL into his capital of Kalyana (ibid. 1. 21). 
Subsequently to this, the Chélas were attacked only once more: after a long time of peace, they 
again became proud and insolent; Vikraméditya’s army marched on Kijichi, and took the city ; 
and Vikramiditya amused himself there for some time, before returning to his capital (p. 323 4, 
1. 6 ff. from the bottom). Here the expression “the Chélas” seems to denote really “the 
Eastern Chalukyas.” 


Such is the story given in the poem. Doubtless, in its general outlines it is correct, Rut 
the inseriptions shew that it requires adjustment in several points, in order to bring it into 
accordance with the historical sequence of facts. And most notably is this the case in connection 
with Rajiga, who, fortunately, is a person of very definite identity. The poem stamps him un- 
mistakably as an Eastern Chalukya, by calling him “the lord of Voigi.” It also shews that 
he waa the astern Chalukya who firstseized the Chola sovereignty, This, we know, was done by 
Kuléttunga-Chédadéva I. And the name by which he is mentioned in the poem is easily 
accounted for; because we know that he received the name of Kulittungadéva only when he 
was anointed in the Chola sovereignty, — of course, after his seizure of it; consequently, 
at the time when he came in-conflict with Vikramiiditya VL, he was only known aa 
Rajéndra-Chéda, of the first partof which name Rijigais plainly a more familiar form.“ Here, 
however, we are brought face to face with a very marked anachronism in the account 
given in the poem. We know (see page 277 above) that Kuldttuiga-Chidadéva I. annexed 
the Chola empire in A. D. 1063. In the poem, on the other hand, this event is placed, not 
only after the death of SGmé@évara L., for whom we have dates ranging up to A. D, 1068-69, 
but some considerable time after that occurrence, and apparently only just before the time 
when Vikramiditya VI. had himself proclaimed ruler of the Dekhan, Hero there must be an 
error of at least five years, and probably of much more.” The fact, however, remains clear, 
from the poem, that Enlottuiga-Chédadéva I. was enabled to seize the Chila crown throngh 
interval disturbances in the Chola kingdom, which culminated iu the death of the last 
Chola king. 


Fifteen years; A. D. 1112 to 1127. 


He was the eldest son, and the successor, of No. 28, Kuldttuiga-Chédadéva I. X. staies 
that he reigned for fifteen years. The Giédivari grant and the Pittipuram inscription, which 
have been noticed above in connection with Beta-Vijayiditya V., sccm to tmply that, like 
two at least of his brothers, he held at some time the office of viceroy of Vengi + for they state 
that be went to govern the Chola mandala, leaving Veigi without a ruler or king of its. own. 
If this was really the case, his term of office as-viceroy must doubtloss he Placed after the 
latest date that can be obtained for Vira-Chidadiva. The point, however, requires further 
investigation. 


#2 We may compare * Gojjiga’ as amore familiar form of * Gévinda’ (ante, Vol. XII. p. 249). Dr. Bblor (ante 
Vol. V. p. 321, note t, identified Rajiga with Hajaraja If., son of Kubittuiga-Chidadéva I. ; cok Peocaneitine 
fication, ho deduced that the brother-in-law of Vikramaditya VI. was a brother of RAjariia 1. and that his nes 
in-law wae Kuléttutge-Chijadéva I. himself, But the grounds for this, quoted ty Des Rates Ree ini 
Elliot, are simply altogether wrong. voted Biihler from Si 


kramidlitya VIL took place ; 
or at the later time when, after 


thia dato can only have been deduced from tho assumption that the pattabandha took lace at the time « | 
Hesitation Dekiap. And an a matter of fact, the passage in Sir Walter Elliot's willie tah ier 
te by Dr. Hubler, do mention the battle at all; simply because there is, as far aa 1 can ascertain. + cm 
of it in any of the Western Chilukya inscriptions, i, as for aa T eon , DO mention 
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233 
Genealogy of the Eastern Chalukya Dynasty. 
1; Kabja-Vishgurardhana i. 
(18 years: i 615 to &) 
Toe a 
2; Jayasniha I. a; ae ene 
(0 years; A.D, G3 to G65) (7 days; AD. 663) 
4; Vishpuvardhana IT, 
(9 yours ; A.D. (St to 872; 
&; Mangi-Yuvardjo. 
(25 yours; A.D. 472 to 096) 
6; Jayasitsha IL. 4; Vishgovardhana ITT. 7: Kokkili. 
(13 years: A.D, GM to 708) «(37 yours; A.D. 708 to 740) (0 monthe; AD. 70, 
a; Bhatthmlen-Vitayiidityn I. 
(18 years; ALD. 7 to 784) 
10; Vishgnvardhana IV. 
(38 youre; A.D, 704 to 700; 
| | | rhe 
11; Naréndrampigarajo-Vijoyiditya IT. Nripa'Rudra. 
(44 yours; A.D. 79? to 23) 
12; Kali-Vishnuvardhana V. 
(15 months; A.D. 515 to 8H) 
13; Gupaka-Vijayidityn Tit. Vikeambditya L Yudahanalla 1 
He .D, Bi to 833 
Sh reerhs 2 ! 14; Chilakla-Bitma 1. 18; Thapa. 
(30 yoara; A.D. 588 to 918, (i month; A.D. 925) 
5; Kollabiganda-Vijayhditya Vv; 19; ¥ iditya IL. 21; Yuddhamal!s If. 
married to Mélim ba. (11 months; A.D. 925 to 92G) (7 yeara; A.D. 927 to 994) 
(6 months; AD. 915) 
t7 years, A.D, 918 to 995) married to Likamahidév', 
(12 years: A.D. S34 to 945) 
17; Bits. Vijayiaityn V. 20; Bhima TI. #4; Dinirpara. 23; Amma II., Vijaydditya VI., 
(L5 days; A.D. 925) (9 months; A.D. 926 to 927) (3 years; A.D, 970 to 973) EHAja-Mahéndra. 
) (25 years; A D. 945 to 974) 
to. to Gaigrama-Gauri (Fi 25; Saktivyarman. ws: to Kéndavianabhade! 


(12 yours; A.D. 100 to 1015) (7 years; A.D. 1015 to 1022) 





| AD. 1112 to 1127) (1 years rinnees ot Yeiet, named. Kalityanagara. 


Malla-Vishnuvardhana. (A.D. 1127 ff.) 
(A.D, 1202 #.) 





Rajaraja IT. : 


vieoroy of Veni. 
A, D. 1079-78. 


He was the second son of No, 28, Kulittui ga-Chodadéva I. From W. we learn that, after 
the death of Vijayiditya VIL, his father appointed him as viceroy of Veigt. But the appoint- 
ment was unwelcome to him ; and he held the office for only one year, — A, D, 1077-78: then, 
being homesick, he threw it np and returnod tn his parents, ue 


Vira-Chédadéva Sad ; Vishnuvardhana Ix. : 
A. D.'1078 ana 1100. Neeibar 

He was the third son of No. 23, Kulottuiga-Chédadéva I. In addition to his proper name, 
which appears both as Vira-Chéda and as Vira-Chédadéva, he had the second name of 
Vishpuvardhana IX., and the epithet of. sarvalékitrayn, ‘refuge. of all mankind,’ In both 
his. grants. he .uses the paramount titles, Maharajidhiraja, Rajo-Paramésvara, and Parama- 
bhatfaraka.“4 And W. deserihes him aa a ptramamdléivara, or ‘ most devout worshipper of the 
god Mahdévara.’ The seal of his grant beara. the motto of ri-Tribhuvanink uka, After. 
the return of his brother RAjarija IL, ho was appointed viceroy of Véigl ; but, like his elder. 
brother, be was not very willing to take the appointment, and only accepted it after some 
persunsion. . Tho date of his installation is given.in W.; the details aro, Saka-Samvat 1001, 
when thesun was in Simlia, i. «, in the solar month Bhidrapada, the thirteenth titht of the bright 
fortnight, Guruyara or Thursday, when the moon was in tho Sravana nakshatra, and during the 
rising of the sign. V yisehika; and, the-given Saka year having to. be applied in this case as. a 
responding English date is Thursday, 23rd August, A. D. 1078 (seo ante, Vol, XTX. Pp. 426), 
The duration of his term of office is not yet known; but we haven grant dated in his twenty- 
third year, ¢. ¢. in or about A. D.1100. We learn from his grants, that his seat of government 
was at the city of Jananfithanagari, in the Veigi country - this place has not yet been identified. 

Of his time we ‘have onc record at present available :— 

W. — A grant from Cholli? in-the Gédivart District - fret edited by Dr. Hultzsch in hie 
South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 1. p, 49, No. 39, and subsequently, but from o prior reading of . 
the original plates, by myself, ante, Vol. aX. p- 423. — This grant gives amin the complete 
Eastern Chalukya genealogy, mythical, legendary, and. historical, which has already been 
noticed in connection with Rajarija 1 (page 274 fabove), Tho historical 








portion commences 
| “the lord of favourites :'-and this 
passage gives the name of. the family as Chalukya. The charter was issued b ba 
himself. It is addressed to the inhabitants of the Guddavadi vishaya (x 
note 1). sed it records the grant of a village named Koleru, by Vira-Chodad 
temple,of Vishpn which his, Sixdpati or General, a Vaishouva. 


called bhnshs: : egrahara. The Ditakas were 
the five Pradhinas or Ministers, Tho composer of the ch was Viddayabhatta;: and the 
writer ‘wes Penndobist. The ghint is dated in the twonty-frst year of the Feign, i. ¢. of the 
government of Vira-Chédadéva ; it should, therefore, be placed in A, D, 1098 ; but no details are 
given by which the exact English date can be determined. The Chellarn agrahéra is, of 


J ghee seg ay . Nel that is su inacription ut Dédr, dated in A. D. 1068 (Sir Walter Biliors. 









473), the Western Chilnkya Jayasizaha 1V.. gvveuban Tk Hoa 
p.tho time of his father the Mahdrijidhirija, Foramfivare, an Poromaihegianae ? nik wolf 
uses the titles of MakdrdpidAirt, and. Poromé+-ara, 


SEES easel His seat of hin Canty: third yearat ny. daponal, for sbltias yume 
bad leisure 4o deal with it fully. dispoual, for editing. But I have not 
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: — : —_= a = _—— 2 — = - ——————————_ = —— — = 
course, the modern village of Chellir itself, — the ‘Chelloor' of the map, Indian Atlas, Sheet 
No. 94, in Lat, 16° 49", Long. 92° 9’, And Koleru appears ta be the‘ Kalniroo’ of the map, two 
miles south-west of Chellir; there is some room for doubt as to the exact vowel in the fret 
syllable of the name that is given in the record. 
$0, — EKuléttun déva II. 
Date of Accession in A. D. 1127. 


He was the son and snccessor of No. 29, Vikrama-Chéda; and, as far as our information 
goes at present, he was the last of the dynasty.“# His name is given both as Euléttunga- 
Chédadéva (X. line 21), and as simply Chédadéva (id. line 47), The seal of the grant of his 
time bears the motto of sri-Tribhuvandnkuba. 

Of this reign we have one record : — 

X.— Another grant from Chellir in the Gédivari District ; edited by me, with a litho- 
graph, ante, Vol. XIV. p. 55, — It opens with a verse in praise of the god Vishpu under the 
name of Mukunda; followed by another in landation of the S6émavathba or Lunar Eace (sce 
page 274 above). It then gives the historical Eastern Chalukya genealogy, commencing with 
Kabja-Vishguvardhana I., the brother of SatyAérayn, ‘the lord of favourites ;' this passage 
gives the name of the family as Chalukya, The formal wording of a charter is not nsed in 
hia record. Ib states how the Dandddhindtha Kata, otherwise called Kolani-Kajamanayaka, 
an officer of Kulittuiga-Chidadéva IT, bestowed the Mandadorru agrahfra, together with 
the village of Ponduvagrama, in the Savattili désa,upona number of Brahmans. The writer 
was Pallichirya (¥). The record is dated in Saka-Samvat 1056 expired, on a fithi on which 
an equinox occurred while the moon was in the Ardra nakshatra; but the details do not work 
out correctly for that year, and they seem to indicate that the year really intended is Saka- 
Samvat 1055 current, with o date corresponding to the 23rd March A. D. 1132 (see page 
191 above). 








wy aa tl : 


TIRUNELLI COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF BHASKARA-RAVIVARMAN. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pa.D.; BANGALORE. 

For the loan of the original plates which contain the subjoined inscription, am indebted to 
Mr. A. BE. Castlestuart Stuart, M. C. 8., who received them from their present owner, Colonel 
Wooldridge, of Menantoddy. After I had transcribed the text, Mr. Fleet kindly placed at my 
disposal o transcript, with a translation and short notes, which he received in 1885 from Dr. 
Gundert, and which had remained unpublished because Dr. Gundert considered it capable of 
improvement. As was to be expected, both the transcript and translation of Dr. Gandert proved 
of the greatest help. Wherever I have had to differ from him, it bas been done only after 
careful consideration of his readings and renderings. 

The plates belonged originally to the Tirunelli temple in the Vayanidu (Wynaad) 
taluka of the Malabar district!’ The Tirunelli temple, eight miles north of Manantavadi 
(Manantoddy), is dedicated to Perumil (Vishon). It is ‘ placed on a branch of the Kavéri river 
at the foot of the Bramagiri plateau in Wynsad ; the people of North Malabar used to resor! 
to it for the performance of : -@ddha-ceremonies, until by the opening of the railway it became 
easier for them to visit Périr? on the Nuyel river ‘1 Coimbatore for this purpose.» ‘The temple 
is locally believed to have been dedicated by Brahma himself to the worship of Vishpu, whose 
image had appeared to him there on a nelli tree, Its walls are built of granite, and its roof is 





a0 With this concluding eI give a genealogy of the family. Owing to the smaller space available, I hare 
not been able to include quite all the details given by Dr. Hultesch (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, -p. 33); 
but I think that nothing of any leading importance has been excluded. 
1 Mr. BR. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. p- 245. a bid, p. 217. 
Mr. W. Logan's Malaber, Vol. I. p- 190, 


thatched, The present structure is merely the remains of a former building which was partially 
destroyed by fire during the invasions of Tipi Sultan. Pilgrimages to it are considered by the 
Malnyalis to be as efficacious as similar expeditions to the holy city of Bandras. Malayalig who 
cannot afford the time or money for longer journeys, go thither to perform the érdddha- 
ceremonies and commit the ashes of their fathers to the stream which, as it eventually flows 
into the Kavéri, is one of the sacred streams." The name Tirun elli is a compound of firn, 
‘sacred,’ and nelli, ‘the emblic myrobalan tree (Phyllanthus emblica, 1.),'8 The Sanskrit 
name of the temple is Amalakam" or Sahyamalaki,’ from dmalaka or dinalakt, ‘the emblic 
myrobalan tree,’ and Saya, “the Western Ghiifs,’ According to Mr. Castlestuart Staart, it 
is also called the Siddha temple. ae 


The Tirnnelli inscription occupies two thin copper-plates, which are strung on a plain 
ring. It is written in that ancient Tamil character, the modern Malayalam name of which 
is, according to Dr. Burnell,* Vatteluttu or ‘round hand,' and which, from the documents in 
which it is employed, might be best termed the Chéra-Pandya alphabet, A few Sanskrit 
words (erasti srih, line 1, and sabA[a), lines 33 f. and 37) are, however, in the Grantha 
character. This co-existence of the Grantha and the Chéra- Pandya alphabets is also noticeable 
in the previously published ancient deeds from Malabar and in two Pindya copper-plate 
inscriptions which Mr. V. Venkayya is about to publish in the pages of this Journal. The 
language is Tami]. But, as in Malayilam, the double nasal appears in the words #iasam for 
+wite (line 2), daanaran for éamtkare (1. 5), vannu for vandy (l. 7), tdnattinnn for tdnatlininen 
(i. 14), &rdiiiu and erin for dréyndu and arindu (1. 16), kalaitiw for kalaiju (1. 19), and 
alice for ainaiiru (I, 26). These peculiarities suggest that, like the deeds from Cochin 
and Kottayam, the inscription must belong to a period during which Malayalam had 
rot yet branched off from Tamil, but was jyast beginning to develop a few distinguishing 
characteristics, 


The contents of the Tirnnelli plates are as obscure and difficult ag those of the previonsly 
published ancient copper-plates from the Western Coast ; and the translation which I am able to 
offer, is merely tentative. Of the coneluding portion (from the middle of ling 30 to the end) 
rven the transcript must not be considered as final, The charactors of this passage, which seems 
ro be a later postscript, are smaller, more developed and less caref ally executed than those in the 
preceding part, In particular, lines 31 to 33 are altogether unintelligible. Butso much is certain 

that the plates contain order which regulated the income of the Tirunelli temple and 
which was issued by Sathkara-Kddavarman of Puraigilanidu, — the division of Pailakkadu 
(Palghat), — who must have been a vassal of the king, Bhaskara-Ravivarman. with whose 
name the document opens. The date of the order was ‘ the forty-sixth year (dndw) opposite to 
the current year (ydedn) of His Majesty king Chiskara-Ravivarman, — the month of Muokara 
(of that year) during which Jupiter was standing in Sitoha, (and which was identical with) the 
ubove year (Gnd). This date cannot be considered witho : 


2% ut a reference to the three 
ancient deeds from Malabar, which were so ably interpreted by Dr. Gundert.3 These are : 


a Abstract from an official report, kindly communicated by Mr. Castlostuart Stuart, 

* Yule and Bornell's Hobson-Jobeon, « v. Myrobalan. * Dr. Gundort's Mulayilam Dict gia 

1 dbid, «, v, Tirunelli. * South-Judian Paleography, 2nd edition, p.§2. =. 

* Some of these changes are registered in Dr. Gundert's Malaydjam Grammar, 2nd editio p- 11 

1% De. Caldwall (Comparative Grammar, 2ad-odition, p. 90 of the Introd tion) - 
deeds ; —* Though words and forms which are pecaliar to Malayflam may be detect 1 in 
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No. I., an inscription on two copper-plates in the possession of the Jews at Cochin ; @ No. 
II., an inscription on a single copper-plate in possession of the Syrian Christians at Kottayam ; 
No. ILL, av*inseription on five copper-plates in possession of the same. I subjoin transcripts 
and translations of the opening sentences of these three documents :— 

No. L 

TEXT." 


1 Svasti éri @ Koégénmai kondin kb Gri-Parkaran 
® Iravivanmar tiruyadi pela-niiriyira-— 
3 tteindum éengil nndattiy=ali-ninra yiin- 

4 da ivandimeindaikk-edir muppatt-irim=igdu. 

my TRANSLATION. 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the time (ydndu) during which he who had assomed the title of 
king of kings (kigin), His Majesty (firuvadi) the king (hd), the illustrious Bhiskara- 
Ravivarman, who wielded the sceptre in many hundred-thousands of places (dudu), was 
reigning, — in the thirty-sixth year (dndu) opposite to the second year (@ndu). 

No, II. 
TExT.!* 


1 Hari [*)  Sri-Mahigapapat(ay*|¢ nama [ti*] 
fakrava(r®]tti fdiyayi mura-mursiy® pala-niiriyiratt=igda 
feigdl nadattiyi-ninre éri-Wire-Raghava-sakraverttikke tiraviri- 
jyam chelliyi-nipra Magarattul Viyilam Mina-fiiyagu irubatt-opra 


fenra Sani Robagi-nill. 


Sri-Bhipilanarapati ©‘ sri-Vira 


en & Go 10 


TRANSLATION. 

Hari! Adoration to the blessed great Ganapati! On the day of (the nakshatra) Rohinl, 
Saturday, the twenty-first of the month of Mina (of the year in which) Jupiter (was) in Makara, 
(within the time) during which the sacred rule of the illustrious: Vira-Raghava-chakravartin 
— ‘who wielded the sceptre in many hnndred-thonsands of places (émdu) in regular succession 
from the illustrious king of kings (bAdpila-narapatt), the illustrious Vir&-Kérala-chakravartin, 
— was current. ° 

’ No. IIt. 

TEXT. 

) Svasti [*] Ko-Ttan{u]? Travikkutts pala-niriyiratt=ingumm=arugn talai= 
"9 ghchirandeadi-ppadatt=ili-niprs yandol-chehelld-ninre » yé- 

-.$ nd=aindu ivviodu. 

as TRANSLATION, 


Hail! In the fifth year (ydmdu) \ arrens wi pap 
king (ié) Sthanu- vigupta who, gloriously trod under his feet the heads of tigers, was 
‘ening in many hundred-thoussnds of places (Andw), — in this year (Gnd). 
eA Leasubtion of Wis insesiption by Mr; Bilis wae peblished after his donth, ibid, Vol, XIX. Part I. 
pp. 1. ee urnall’s translation (ante, Vol. IIL+ p.8804.) is basndion both Dr. andert’s aod Mr, Ellis’ versions, 


which are independent of each other. | | 
4 From the photolithograph, 9 , Vol. ITT. p. 334, and Dr. Barvell's South-Indian Palawgraphy, 2nd edition, 
From Dr. Gundert's Tamil transcript, Madras Jowrnal, Vol. XITL. Part 1p. 117. 

‘a Brom Bir Walter Ellict’s tracing, ibid. Plate iv. | , 

; se Froese tc, whieh te not visible inthe tracing, le takes from Dr. Grender¥'s Seenseritt | 
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A comparison of the commencement of the deed No. I. with that of the Tirunelli deed. 
shews that the name of the king in whose reign each of them was issued, ix the same in both 
inscriptions. The close agreement of the alphabet employed in both makes it very probable 
that they have to be referred to one and the same reign, and not to two different kings of 
the same name. Taking this point for granted, we must turn our attention to the curiously 
worded dates. That of the Tirunelli deed is ‘the forty-sixth dndu opposite to the current 
yéndu" of the king, and that of No, 1. ‘the thirty-sixth dedu, opposite to the second dan.’ 
Various attempts have already been made to explain the meaning of the two different dndua 
and of tho term ‘opposite’ (edir) in No.T. The word dpdu or ydedu signifies 1, ‘a place’ ; 
® ‘time’; and 3, ‘a year.’ Through a play which is undoubtedly intentional, it has the first 
meaning in the compound pala-niirdyirati=dndum in Noa, J., U1. and ITI., and the second meaning 
in No. I. (d]é-ninga ydndu) and No, III. (é{é-ninga ydadul). The words iranddmadndatklmedir 
muppatt-drdm=dadu in No. I. were trauslated by Mr. Whish ‘the thirty-sixth year of the second 
oycle (of Paraéurima)' = 139 B, C., and by Sir Walter Elliot ‘ the thirty-sixth year opposed to or 
in contradistinction to the seeond which would be the third cycle (of Paraéurima)’ = 86] A. D,18 
Dr, Burnell suggested that the first dpdu might refer to the year of the reign, and the second to 
that of the king's age,” while Dr. Caldwell took the second @ndu for the year of the reign and 
the firat for the year of the sixty-year cycle of Brihaspati. To all these theories the dates of 
certain Pandya inscriptions prove fatal, and they might have been done away with before if 
anybody had taken the trouble to- closely examine the Tirupptvanam grant of Kulabékhara 
déva, a facsimile of the first five plates of which appeared in this Journal™ in 1877. This 
grant contains no less than five dates :— 


A. Plate i. a, lines 19 to 15. 
Sri-ki=Chchadaivarmmar=ina Tribhuvapachchakravarttiga| éri-Kulaétkaradévarku yindu 
13vadu nAl ndliyirattu-monntirr-arabadinal, 
“ The four-thonsand-three-hundred-and-siztieth day of the 13th year of the illustrions king 
(ké) Jativarman, alias the emperor of the three worlds, the illustrious K ulagékharadéya."’ | 
B, Flate’i.a, lines § to 5, 
Bvasti Sri-Sundarésid-avagata-samaya-svabhidbiin-Agrayasya 
grimasy=i(bbéga]k-Aptim “prati sapadi nij@ vatsaré pafichavithéd [ie] 
chapdamsiv=itta-Chips Kanakapati-tithan krishna-pakeh-Arki-vira. | 
Svaiti-yigd karépum gamay itum=avadad=Rijsgambhiradévah Tl 
"Hail ! In his twenty-fifth year, while the Sun was in Chapa, on the Innar day of Kana- 
kapati,® in the dark fortnight, on Saturday, at the Svitl-yoga, — Rajagambhtendiea instantly 
ordered an elephant to be let loose, in order to fix the extent of the village, which received hi, 
name in accordance with an injunction emanating from the god Sundariéa.” i 


C, Plate v. b, line 2 f. 


Padin-miiprivadin-edir pannirandimeiindn Dhagu-iyarru nillinetiyadivern® 
pakshattu ékidadiyum Sanikkijamaiyom perm Bidi-nil. oy Jeciyum aPara- 


“The day of (the nakshatra) Svitl which corresponded to Saturday, the eleventh | 
| : : sa BY; venth loner 
day of the second fortnight, and the fourth solar day of the month of Dhanus in the iets 
year opposite to the thirteenth,” apts 67 

D. Plate i. b, line 8 £. 

Padin-miprivadin=edir padin-onrim=indnu. 

2 “The eleventh year opposite to the thirteenth, ” 
“ Madras Journal, Vol. XIII. Part I. p. 144. ae = oe 

* Comparative Grammar, 2nd edition, p. £0 of the Introd Inetion, note, Pye cyn gaps 


— Poggi remetancan T ants : 
= i, ¢. Viahon, the lord of Laks, to whom the eleventh tithi is held wncred. Siiaaar hepa 
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Ne ee —————— 
E. Plate ii. a, line 10, 


Padin-minrivadin=edir pattim=anda, " 
“The tenth year opposite to the thirteenth.” 


The real date of the grant is the first of the five (A.). In his treatment of the 
Tirnppiivapam grant, Mr. S. M, Natésa Sistri had got so far as to recognize that the thir- 
teenth year of this date must be taken a3. year of the king’s reign, as, dividing 4360 by 360 
according to the usual rough ealeulation,™ the 4360th day is found to be the 40th dar 
after the cxpiration of the twelfth year. The remaining four dates, which are incidentally 
referred to in the grant, were all anterior to the real date (A.). Three of them (C., D., E.) are the 
12th, 11th and 10th dnd opposite to the 13th, and two other inscriptions of Kulastkharadéva 
are dated in the 10th opposite to the 13th year (ydwdu 13vadin=edir 10vadu),* and the Sth 
opposite to the 13th year (ydadu ldcadin edir Svadu)2? Among these five dotes, the first (C.) gives 
the day on which an elephant was let loose, in order to mark the boundary of the village of Rija- 
cambhim-chaturvédimaigalam , which Kulasékharadéva intended to bestow. Fortunately, this 
day is not only specified in Tami] in date C., but every detail of it is repeated in Sanskrit in 
date B., with the only difference that here the year is the twenty-fifth of Rijagambhiradéva, 
while in C. it is the twelfth year opposite to the thirteenth of Kulaéékharadéva, The natural 
conclusion is that Rijagambhira, after whom the granted village was called, must be taken as a 
Siruda of Kulasékharadéra, and that the twelfth year opposite to the thirteenth in C. is identical 
with the twenty-fifth in B. As 13412 is 25, it forther follows that, in those dates, where 
two different years are recorded, the word edir, ‘opposite,’ has to be translated by ‘after,’ and 
that the different years which occupy the second place (the 8th, 10th, 11th and 12th) are the 
years of the reign of Knulai#kharadéva, The first-mentioned (thirteenth) year might be at 
first sight referred to his age at the time of his accession to the throne. As, however, the 
fret figure is rather low, viz. 13 im the present case and only 2 in the Cochin deed,™ it will be 
necessary to connect it with some erent subsequent to the birth. This was most probably 
the date of the appointment as heir-apparent (yuvardja). The 25th year in date B, would 
accordingly be the year of the king's yaweardjya in the 12th year of his reign. In date A. we 
have the year of his reign without any reference to his yauvarajya. 


Having thus determined the meaning of the double 4ndu, we find that the Tirunelli 
deed is dated in the forty-sixth year after the year which was current (at the coronation) of 
Bhiskara-Ravivarman, and the Cochin Jews’ deed in the thirty-sixth year (of the coronation, 
which took place) after the second year (of the yauverajya) of the same king. Dr. Burnell 
has attempted to fix the date of the Cochin deed and of the two Kottayam deeds in the following 
manner: — Dr. Haug had assigned No. ITI. to the early part of the ninth century A. D. on 
palmographical grounds. No. IIL, presupposes Noa. I. and I1., as it mentions the Jewish and 
Christian principslities of Anjavanjam and Manigrimam, which ‘had been established by 
Nos. I. and I]. Accordingly Dr. Bornell assigned these two deeda to the eighth century A. D. 
Farther, he placed No. IT. in A. D. 774 a8 the only year in which the astronomical details of the 
date™ are possible. Though this statement rests on the anthority of ‘the ablest native astro- 
nomer of Southern India,™ it will perhaps be unsafe to accept it before the calculation has been 
verified by a competent scholar, to whose eonsideration I would also recommend the double 
(Tami! and Sanskrit) date of the Tirupptivanam grant. 


4 Compare Hultssch’s South-Indian Inecriptions, Vol. II. p. 75, note 6, and page 76, note 1. 

8 De. Burgess’ Arch. Survey of §. India, Vol. IV. p. 30, note 4. Mr. Natééa misreads erubadinél a aruba. 
dindlu, which he further seems to have mistaken forarubattu-wilu, as be translates it by (4. 

& A farther double year is contained in an inscription of the Kérala king Rima, which is dated in the fourth 
| opposite to the fourth year. ‘See Dr. Gundert’s translation in Mr. Logan's Malabar, Vol. II. p. exzii 
” See page 257, above. 4% ante, Vol. I. p. E29. 
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First Plate; Firat Side. 
Svasti fl) @° Ko P&kkaran-Iravivarmmar tirovyadikku-chebelld-ninra 
yandaikk=-edir nalppatt-irim=andu avvanda Siffattil Viyilaneni- 
nra Magara-fiyirral Tirunelli-Pperumélidsiya frikariyammejva- 
du (I*| Tirunelliskkollam udappidu ‘Tirunelli-Pperumalkku - 
rum (i*] nilulum paniyum kidiy atti koduttir ()*]  Puraigila- 
nidu mudugiirn vilamavar vanna ti[ru®]vadiy=ttoludil mupni- 
niliyil Ayira=niliy ariy koduttu iraiyppi™=kkada- 
var (\*] ‘Tirunelli-Pperuméajidaiya irikiriyam  kuda™skkadaviyaya- 
gal kidiy-allida oruttan ékkaiykam oru-duvimiyédu kidi dé- 
First Plate; Second Side, 
11 vakairiyam kedukkom ftirilan ollida udaiyadu 
12 Snvimi kella=kkadavar (\*) drilayom dr-ittarni oli dévakiriya- 
13m Seyil Gyiratt-ettt kinam pon dandam pada=kkadavan (i*} ie 
44 ttinattinny tan=ftfatigalum yégigalom unnininrn 
15 telutti koljaskkadavar (1*) ipperumsljidaiya dirikirj- 
16 y arifiiu ariffia éeluttichcho kolla=kkadavar fi*] i- 
if vvireagettu Unrilarsiga kiyil manulachchér=iga sidu- 
fs m** seryom vilakkummavagal firilan vilakkil j- 
19 rubattu-nil=kkalaiffiu pon dagdam padaskkadavar [)*] kéyi- 





co ectiyak fF eG Kh FE 


_— 


Second Plate; First Side. 
20° 1 mapulachchér = vilakkil “nilalevvagaiyra koyi- 
-l [tkku pom [1*) iittaiqttifai kodittavagal danda-ppada= 
<2 Kkodavar (\") ippangina sankétam adigal Puraigi- 
= Jirum nilalum paniyum murrirra-kkidi Tirune.- 
24 Ili mukkilvatfatta nipru tan=A@itigalu[m®] yo. 
=“ gighlom irajar kaiyyilom -attickkodut- 
26 tir 1°) Puraigilanatju Afiiirrovarkkum Aiyé. 
27 yiravarkkum kil=ida [i*] ichchaikétam alikku- 


Second Plate: Second Side. 


-S mavaya] Milikkajattu kachcham [1*] i-sirikiriya- 
=" om unpinra seyyichehdn Malaiyampalli 

J Ariyan=Kutten m @T ) @s  yilakkn nittal(k*)}ku imadivay, 

41 nadiyadikkulasnadiyadikkulam kulam kulattin jiinagan- 
62 da kolekkulai mukkinam vanting vali karandam tunagaiy nu. 
“3 figemififina iinaganda kalattiry idadirn Karaififiangr oe 
$4 bha vitta pimi ndrru-aiymbett-<larai kiéa ponni- 
“ From the original plates and Mr. Fleet's impreasion, 
+ = Thin mark of punctuation is now enlled Pillaiyar-auli, 4. e. “the curve af Gapéia,’ and considered byte 
Vaishnuved Aa & representation of the tonosyllah a ae .s 
Mea 1 of tise Cosh =prvatnear aia eyllable Gm. The same sign occurs in line 0 of this inseription, 
=) Read trai-ppata ? ™ Read kids, 

@ Read pigigalum weninarn. % Read Mdam ? 

T Iostead of the two vertical lin the original am Bi h resembles ¢ ik ai 
line-Le  Batwoun the Piljaiyir-suli (see note 2) and the saat sonra ey RH Scalp 
Vaishpaya aymbols, the discus and the conch, These Fywbels are even gow represented 
ata tee on the Western Cocat, 





Tirunelli Plates of Bhaskara-Ravivarman. 
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35 non anubayikkinra pimi [\*] ‘ppafmi®jyal kila-kurfail- 
36. yi mOnro nandi-vijlajkkn ieluttikka kadavar EKaraifitia- 
37 [mtr sabha) [n*] 


Second Plata; Right Margin. 
[2] ‘Ti- [2] rume- [3] i- [4] li [5] A- [0] 1 [7] vanu 
TRANSLATION, 


Hail! Prosperity! In the forty-sixth year after the year which was current (at the 
coronation) of His Majesty (tiruvadi) king (ié) Bhiskara-Ravivarman, — in the month of 
Makara (of that year) during which Jopiter was standing in Sithha, (and which was identical 
with) the above (forty-sizth) year, —the worship (érikdrya) of Tirunelli-Peruma}™ (ios 
regulated) ns followa : — An agreement referring to Tirunelli was given with libations (of water) 
to Tirunelli-Peruma] by His Highness (edigc/) the Pupsigilir,” called Sarhkara-Kédavar- 
man; and, having joined together, (Ais) followers" and servants"? gave (it) with libations 
(of water). Lf the roler of the old branch of Puraigilanidu comes to worship the feet of 
the god, he shall give and pay as tribute one thousand ndli of rice (measured) with a (measure 
containing) three times four (i. e, twelve) wali. If those who are bound to join (in) the worship 
of Tirunelli-Perumél, do not join, the whole property of each patron,“who damages the worship 
of the god (déeakdrya) by singly joining some (other) temple (scdmin), shall be taken by the 
temple." And ifa patron performs the worship of the god without (employing) a priest, he shall 
pay @ fine of one thousand and eight basen of gold. Those of his‘ relations and connexions,*# 
who stand under this tentple,’ shall (also) make payments (fo the temple). Tho worshipping 
priest (¢rikdrin) of this Perumal] shall cause the payments to be made after having enquired 
into and ascertained them. Those (among) the patrons within this town (and among) those 
belonging to the servants of the palace (diyil), who destroy (and) obstruct (this agreement), — 
if a patron obstracts (#4), he shall pay a fine of twenty-four kuladju of gold; if one belonging 
to the servants of the palace obstructs sh the followers and so forth shall go to the palace 
(and complain). Those who do not give..: . .™ every year, shall poy a fine. His Bi hoo 


% Porumfl is tho Tamil name of Vishnu. 

The steond part of this compound is the honorific plaral of ivjin, which generally means ‘on owner, 
pruprictor, headman,’ and seems to signify ‘a chief" in tho present caso. Among the princes who signed the 
Cochin Jowa' deed appears Kodai-Ravi of Nedum-Puoraiyir-nidn, i. «. the division of Pilakkddy (Pilghit). 
Taking Purai os a shorter form of Nelom-Poraiyir, this prinen may be supposed to have belonged to the same 
family as Sarikara-Koédavarnmn, Puraigilinaido, which occura in the ncxt sentence, haa to be dissolved into 
Porai-kilin-niiju, * the country the chief of Puri," and seems to be another name of Nedum-Puraiyitr-nigu. 

“Tho first part of the compound Kédavarman is identical with Avdai which is, according to the Tamil 
dictionaries, an epithet of the Chéra kings. Tho same word forms part of the names of two of the princes, wha 
signed the Cochin Jews’ deed, viz, Kiilai-Srikaptha (line 22) and Kiidai-Eavi (line 25). 

“1 This translation of nijsi, ‘shade,’ is conjectural. According to Dr. Gundert,‘ the abade are the penates or 


# Tho literal meaning of pand ja ‘sorvice." Dr. Gundert translates ‘ ministry." With nilalum paniyum 
omopare prakpaliyum odigararim, ‘ the ministers and officers" in the dead No. ITT. 

‘2 The Malayils Eajas have different branches (kiru) in their families. Tho first prince ia called ruler of the 
eld branch.’ — H. Gusperer. 

“4 According to Dr. Gandert’s Malayijfam Jhctionary, tirilan means ‘patroma or founders of temples, 
proprietors or managers of fancs, reprewentatives of village temples." 

#® The Tirnnelli temple seems to be meant. 

“ According to Dr. Gandert's Malayijem Dictionary, a binam is the weight of 5 ka/adiju, ond the latter ie, 
according to the Dichonnaire Tumoul-Prangais, equal to the weight of 2) pagodaa or | ounce or 12 fanama, 

*? This pronoun soems to refer to Sathkara-Kiidavarman, 

“ This translation of y"gin ia conjectural Dr. Gundert translates ‘ councillors." 

9 7, a. who acknowledge Tirunelli-Perumii} as their patron saint. 

4 Vagaira ia the Arabic-Persian £ y+ ». 

Mm Tidei is used in Tamil for the Sanskrit did and sometimes for doi. Its meaning in the present instance 
is cot apparent. 
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the Purasigilar, (his) followers and servants, who had all joined together, and those of his 
relations and connexions, who were under the Tirunelli temple," gave the agreement thus 
made with libations (of water) into the hands of the patrons. (This agreement) is placed under 
(the control of) the Five-hundred and the Five-thousand® of Puyaigilanadu. Those who 
destroy this agreement, (shall incur the sin of those who commif) a murder"* at Milikksjam.™ 
Arya-Enuttan of Malniyampalli, who wus engaged in the worship of this (god), caused (this 
agreement) to be drawn up. 





The land given for establishing lamps . . «1 4 2 sw we by the assembly 
(sa644) of (the village of) Karaififiantr is (a piece of) land which enjoys (t.¢. whith is valued 
at) one hundred and fifty-seven and a half itu of gold. With (the proceeds of) this land, the 
assembly of Earaififiandr shall maintain three perpetual lamps, without failing (lo supply 
them with of) at the proper times, 

On the right margin of Plate ii. b:— 
Tirunelli-Ajvan.” 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE MEANINGS OF VYATIPATA. 

While di ing certain datea which contain 
the term vyaffpdla, and which do not appear to 
work out satisfactorily, Mr. Fleet suggested! that 
tyatipdia, in addition to being a name for one of 
the yégas, may perhaps indicate also other astro- 
logical conditions which the writers of the dates 


in question probably were referring to. The sug. | 


gestion thus thrown out by Mr. Fleet induces me 
to draw attention to some passages in HéméAdri’s 
Chaturvarga-chinfdmayi and Midhava’s com- 
mentary on the Pardéera-emrifi, in which the 
term vyatfpdia has been fully explained,? and 


from which it becomes quite clear that eyaffpdta | 


does indeed denote several astrological conditions 
other than the well-known yéga Vyatipita. 

Both writers, in commenting on the verse I. 
218 of the Ydjriavalkya-dharmaddstra, in Which the 


ryaitpifa is enumerated among the times pre- | 


scribed for the performance of a Sriddha, are 
agreed that eyatipdfa in the first instance is the 
yiga Vyattplita (yéga-vidéchah, or Vishkambh. 
ddishw yigéthu saptadaéd ydgah). But Madhava 
adds that eyaifpdfa may also denote a madd. 
vyatipdia, and he quotes two verses which explain 





men.’ — H. Gowpuar. Compare the Six-hundred (Arunstyuvar) in the deod Mo Te 


Wol. II. p. exxii. f. 





M Kachcham seems to stand for the 
pp 222 and 227. 





= See Dr. Gundert's Malaydiam Dictionary, t, & mokkilvatiom. 
* | The 500 and 5,000 are divisions of the Niyar or landowners in each or 


follows: — VyatipAta has thres meanings, in 


addition to denoting the yoga Vyatipita. 
l.—According to Vriddha-Manu, as quotea b 
Hémiari,— ea 


Sravan-dévi-dhanishth-trdrd-nigadaivata. 
uchyaté || 


To this verse Hémédri appends the notes, that 
ndga-datvata — Adléshd ; that mastaka, ‘the head, 


beginning,’ must be construed with each of the 


preceding words, but that others take it to be 


word only by Mrigasirah. The meaning of the 
Veree af i y is :— 


“When the new-moon fithi, at the commence- 






incipality ; higher and lower nob 
and in Mr. Logan's Malabar, 


asain, ome of the villages referred to in the Kéraltipatti ; Mr. Logan's Malabar, Yol. 1. 


oe mare three lines, which I do not understand, are left untranslated. 


e This colophon may be a synonym of 


t ante, Vol. XVIIE. pp. 128 and S72, Formal or the signature of a private person 
Parildshathands 


* Chatury,, F 


weehahawdd Griddhakaipal, pp. 241.244; and Pardtoramédhcra, p.656. 
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Dhanishthé, Ardri or Adléahi, [or, under (one 
of the nakshatros) Sravand, Aévini, Dhanishthé, 
Ardri, Adléshd or Mrigaéiras,] is joined with o 
Sunday, this (combination) is called vyatipate. * 
2,.—From another Sdstra HémAdri quotes the 
verses— 
Méahé ravih ayid=yadi 








Here Hémédri adds that poichinana — sinha, 
and Guru-Bhdmiputrau = Brihaspaty-Aibgdrakau, 
‘Jupiter and Mara;' and that pdé-dbhidhdnd is 


the 12th fifi, and karebha the nakakatra Hasta. 


Manu a verse of the same import with Hémidri's 
first verse, but worded thus :— 
Simha-sthan Guru-Bhaumau chén=Mésha- 
athé cha ravau hi vi 


dvidadi Hasta-sahyuktd vyatipite mabAn= | 


hi sah 
With Hamidri's wording of the definition, its 


‘When in the bright half of the month the 12th 
tithi is joined with the natshatra Hasta, while 
Jupiter and Mars stand in the sign of the Lion 


and the Sun in Aries; the combination is termed | 


vyatipAta.’ | 
$.—Finally, Hémidri quotes from Bhrigu the 


verse — 
tatra datta-buta-japta-pajanac 
ylga-kiti-gusam=iha Bhirgavah ii; — 
to which he adds the following explanation :— 
dvayarh bhavati| éko vystipat-dkhyah| apard 


2 The verse was well-known to Colebrooke; see 
Misc, Esoys, Vol, U1. p. 224 It also oocura in the 
Nirnayasindhu, p. 37. 








It is clear that the vyatipdta here described by 
HamAédri (together with vaidhriti, with which we 
have no concern) is tha same ryalipdla which in 
the Sdrya-Siddhdnfa XI. 9, ia defined thua :— 

*When the moon and the sun are upon opposite 
sides of either solstice, and their minutes of 


| of their longitudes being a half-cirele.' 


Vyatipdta, then, is here the time at which the sun 
and the moon, standing in different ayanas, have 
the same declination (krduti-sdmya). It would be 
easy to shew that, were it not for certain attend. 
ing circumstances, the sum of the longitudes of 
the sun and the moon at that time would be 180°, 
and the yéya Harshana (No. 14); but lam not 
myself sufficiently versed in astronomy to pursue 
this matter further. According to Hémidri, it 
is possible that in reality the ydga at the time 
(No. 10) up to Vajra (No. 15); but it can never be 
the yéga Vyatipata (No. 17). 

If I may venture a remark about the two dates 
which have induced me to write these lines, I 
would say that the date given ante, Vol. XVIII. 
p. 127, mtay perhaps, to a certaim extent, furnish 
an example for tyaffpdta in the first semse here 
explained, and the date ib. p. 274 an example for 
vyatfpdia used im the third senae. But this I leave 


Mr. Fleet to settle. 
¥. Kretnony. 


PROGRESS OF EVEGPEAN SCHOLAESHIP. 
No. 24. 


Zeitechrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellechaft for 1389 (Vol. XLII.) 

Dr. E. Jacob commences the third part of the 
rolume with a paper on the Caspian-Baltic 
trade in the middle ages, with special reference 
to amber. 

He is followed by Signor Guidi on East Syrian 
Bishops and Bishops’ Sees in the fifth, sixth 

An article of more general interest. continued 
in the following number, is by Herr K. Himly, 


- | on the Bastern or Western origin of certain 
| | games, After giving some additional information 
| regarding chesa, his former article on which 


has been already noticed in the Indian Anili- 
quary, vis., that be has at length succeeded in 
tracing the name chafuranga as far east os 
Cambodia where it becomes chhéeulrdag, he takes 


| up the question of playing cards. In two moat 


* It bas been fully explained to me by Professor 
Jacobi 
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interesting papers the author materially adda to 
our knowledge regarding the origin of the latter, 
however, hardly concerns the object of this 
Journal, beyond the fact thata theory which gives 
an Indian origin to playing cards is shewn to be 
at is totake away the credit of the invention from 


known in Spain as a Moorish game, and playing 
with them was known as ‘lo joch de mails.’ The 
army of Bertrand du Gueselin probably brought 


them from Spain to France in 1069 or thereabouts. | 


derivation of the word naiba ia from the Arabic 


ndAib, ‘a robber.” Other proposed derivations are | 


from ndib, ‘a representative,’ and from nabf, ‘a 
prophet.” It is unnecessary here to trace the 
further steps, by which the author shews that, most 
probably, cards hed their origin in China, where 
mention of playing implements resembling them 
oogure a8 far back as the year 1071. 


Prof. Hermann Jacobi contributes a short 


article on the Udgataé metre, which ia found in 
ita oldest form in the Kirdidrjuafya, and in the 
Situpdlabadha, An aonalysia of the verses in 
these works enables the author to add to Pingala’s 


rule. He defines the Udgatd a5 a system, in | 


three unequal members, of 14 ganas and one 
syllable. each even gata there is an am- 
phibrachys (“ = w), except in 4th and 8th, which 
have each a proceleusmaticus, with a c#sura after 
the first short syllable (wij w WY w ), and in the 
10th, which haa an anapest, followed by a cesura 
(~~ =l).’ In the oneven ganas there are 
unapests (\! W =), except in the 7th, which has a 
spondee with cusura after the first syllable (= j«). 
The last cwsura is always marked by the end of a 
complete word and not by the ending of the first 
member of a compound, and divides the verse 
into two nearly equal portions, It is to be noted 


that the first syllable of the 7th gana which ends 
the second pada, thus, — 
1 | a a o 
Ve, See eve ee ee, 
6 7 
a | 
7 ” 9 160 
o,Wiwww wwe wy vo; 
1 12 13 4 


Ve, wav Wve Wal . |! 


in the poems already referred to always long. 


That is to say, it is long by nature, or ends with 
ashort vowel plus a consonant or visarga, in 
which case the first word of the third pada 
must commence with a ounsonant, or ends 


1 Io the 4th and Sth ganas, the corsura ia ae 
verse-cmgura, but only due to the natore of the pana, 





with a simple short vowel, in which case the firat 


consonants. In later authors, however, in whose 
time a living knowledge of the metre was lost, 
and Parimala, the author of the Sdhasdikacharita, 
both of whom lived at least five ‘hundred 
years after Migha, the last syllable of the second 
pada ig common, as would be expected from the 
analogy of other metres. 

This is followed by # paper by the present 
writer, entitled selected specimens of the Bihiri 
entitled Git Naika Banijar'wa, together with 
notes on reaiings and translations of disputed 

The number concludes with two Reviews, 
one by Prof. Nildeke on Mani's Researches info 
the Manichaan Religion, the other by Prof. Ed. 
Meyer, on Naldeke’s Eseays on Persian History. 
eee IV. commences with the continuation of 
already referred to. 

It is followed by Dr, Geiger, who gives us some 
most valuable Balich! texts with translations, 
Better still, he promises us a Balochi dictionary 
atan early date. Three texts illustrate the North 
Balitch! dialect, and are taken from Hitti Riim's 
Riluchindma. The fourth text Ulustrates South 
Bulfchi, and is taken from an unpublished MS. 
in the British Museum. The extracts are valuable 


| abke to the student of Iranian languages, and to 


the student of folklore, and the author @Tpresses 
a hope, in which I cordially join, that his easay 
will encourage local students to dig into the rich 
seigire paar ming of the folktales, 
ables, songs historical traditions : 
Balichia. Ber: 
Prof. von Roth follows with a short, but most 


| Kétyiyana’s account of the Manthane-yantraka 


is well-known, if not well understood, but he 
describes & comparatively modern machine, in 
which metal is employed. The two friction 
pieces, — arani, are made of advattha (ficus 
24 inches (angulas) long, six inches broad, and four 
The under (adhard) board is laid on the ground 
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(utfard) a piece eight inches long, and two inches 
broad is split off. This latter forms the friction- 
staff (pramantha). The lower end is cut toa blunt 
to fit the corresponding square hollow of the spin- 
wood of the Acacia ealechu (khadira), twelve 
lower end is the square hollow for the friction 
staff, above is fixed an iron pin (filaka). It) 
is sound onaiarly soand Bas Yunuing xoand" 
it an oblique groove to receive the driving string 
(ndéira). The latter bas three strands and is 
made of cow-hair and hemp. It is wound three 
times, from right to left, round the spindle. In 


the lower friction-piece, a space of four inches is 


measured off, twelve inches from the head 
and eight from the foot, in which o furrow. 
({frtha) ia cut out; and o smaller cross channel 
(edhinf) is cut from this towards the east side to 
form an exit for the fire. Above the machine 
yoes a cross piece (deflf or awrili) which keeps 
the whole together. It is half as long as the 
lower board, and probably half na broad. It is 
also of Acacia wood, and is flat below, and fur- 
nished with an iron plate. Above, it is round to 
allow it to be held easily by the hands. A hollow 
in the iron plate reeeives the iron pin of the top 
of the spindle. When all is ready, the holder of 
the sacrifice (yajamdna) sits by the apparatus 
facing the eaat, by the west side of the lower 
friction piece, places the cross piece, in the same 
direction as the lower piece, on the pin, presses it 
down as hard as he can, and endeavours to keep 
the whole as steady as possible, while his wife 
puts the string on the spindle, and commences to 
drill. The priest (adhearyu) subsequently con- 
tinues the work begun by the wife. The sparks 
produced are received im a dish filled with dried 
triturated cowdung, and are blown upon and 
cherished till the fire ean be placed upon the 
hearth. In the above description, several minor 
details have been omitted to save space. Note 
that both the friction boards, the upper aa well 
as the lower, are called arani. From the upper is 
split off the friction staff, which in the machine 
takes the place of the upper arani, which keeps 
its name only because it provides the wood for 
the former. Originally the upper arani cannot 
have been a board, and must have been made 
of hard wood, which was applied to the lower 
have been a business requiring a considerable 
expenditure of labour and strength, and in fact 
numerous passages in the Vidas refer to fire as 


the childof energy : ¢.9., sahaed yi mathilojdyatd 


nribhih, “the fire that comes to life, rubbed ont 
naturally only used for producing fire when no 
other method was available. Usnully, no doubt, 
fire was carefully preserved from day to day, and 
when it went out, was borrowed from a neighbour. 
The use of the cowdung cakes in India of the 
hours, need not be described to the reader of the 
Indian Antiquary. 

The burning-glags, and the burning-mirror, 
appear to have been known in very early times 
in India. The Nirutta mentions how dried cow- 
dung takes fire when the rays of the sun are 
thrown upon it by means of siwaks (i. ¢., @ pre- 
cions stone or glass) or by means of « metal vessel. 
In later times the burning-glass is frequently 
used by pocts in similes, but neither it mor the 
burning-mirror appeura to have been in frequent 
household use, 

No mention of flint and steel, or simpler flint 
against flint, has been noticed by Prof. Roth in 
his reading: the agniprastara, of the Sabdakal- 
padruma, is a modern coined word, and the flint 
appears to have been unknown. Pyrites were 





| known, being mentioned in the Vighaniu under 
the name of mdkshita, but apparently not their 


use as a means for producing fire. At the sume 
time it must have been known in the most 
ancient times that sparks issued also from stone, 


for the Védas aay that fire dwells not only m 


wood, but alsoin water and stones (Ri. V. 2, 1, 1; 
Ath. V.8, 21, 1: 12, 1, 19). 

Another ‘old man eloquent,’ Dr. Roth's great 
fellow-worker, Prof. O. Bohtlingk, next contri- 
butes four short pithy articles. He first denis 
with the question, ‘Who is the author of the 
Hitépadésa ? Professor Peterson maintains, on 
the authority of a eoncloding verse found in 
three old MSS. that that work was composed 
( war) by Nirkyana, and blames Lassen and 
Schlegel for not giving this veree, which 1a found 
in the St. Petersburg MS., in their editions. As 
a matter of fact the St. Petersburg MS. doa not 





contain the word tha: but Sta:, co the two 
‘scholars are freed from the reproach. Dr. 


Bohtlingk views the versa with great suspicion ; 
it is added in a very awkward way, being 
introduced with the words anyachchdatu. It is 
awkward, in this position, immediately after o 
benediction commencing with fathdpyaparam- 
idamastu, to put this verse into the mouth of 
Vishnuiarman, and if it is meant for an addition 
by Nariyana, or some one else, then the anyach- 
chdstu is not required. He prefers, os the 
three MSS., which have the verse, all agree closely 


with each other, and at the same time widely 
not as the author of the work, but as the arranger 
of a certain recension; just as Sivaddsavirachitd 


rétilapanchavinuatili, means the Vitdlapaicha- | 


vimdatikd, in the recension of Sivadisa, In 
conclusion he considers that we have still to seek 
for the name of the author of the Hilépadéia. 

The next article is a critical one dealing with 
alleged irregularities in the language of the 
with details, and cannot be reproduced here. 
The main conclusion arrived at is that most of 
the alleged irregularities are non-existent. 

In explaining the puzzling sadah kshuram pra- 
tyaticham jagdra, of Rig-Védu 10, 28, 9, Prof. Pis- 
chel, in his Vedische Studien, quotes the following 
verse of the Mahdbhirata (Ed. Bomb. 2, 66, 8):— 

Ajo hi éastramagilatkilaikah 
éastré vipanné éirasisya bhiman | 
nikrintanath svasya kanthasya ghorarh 
tadvadvairamn m4 krithih Pinduputraih. 

This passage is almost as puzzling as the Vedic 
one, Nilakavtha in his commentary illustrates it 
with two kathds, and Dr. Pischel, closely follow. 
ing hie explanation, translates it as follows :— 
A goat, they say, awallowed a knife, and as 
‘the knife stuck (crossways) (in his throat), he cast 
it (aeya, gerund of 4/as) on the ground with his 
head, and (thus experienced) a terrible cutting 
of the throat. Make thou not thug enmity with 
the sons of Pindu.’ 

Dr. Béhtlingk in his third paper combats 
this translation, preferring to take arya as the 
pronominal genitive, and disputing the meaning 
given to vipannd, He paraphrases the passage 
as followa:—‘A goat attempted to swallow a 
knife by the pointed end. The knife stuck in 
his throat, as the broad handle prevented his 
swallowing it; moreover 1} was so firmly stuck 

in hia throat that he could not get it out. In 
order to free himself he butted with his head 
against the ground, whereby the knife was dis- 
abled {vipanné), i.e. broken. Then all that 
yemained for the goat to do was to swallow the 
blade, and thereby to cut his throat.’ Besides the 
above, in the first kafhd, Dr. Bohtlingk proposes 
to correct the phrase tafastadaéaknuvanbhimaw 
dsyam, to tatastadataknuganbhiiman éastraiii. 

The fourth paper is on a peculiar attraction of 
gender in Sanskrit, The attracting words are 
general terms for literary works of various kinds 
or their divisions, also for certaim ideas of class; 
while the attracted word is the name of a specified 





4 Compare the use of pa yeti nd (for pigda dort) io the Aguka Inseriptions, Col. Ed. ¥.8," 





| the word for ‘wina’ in South Semitic, 
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work or of the division, or for certain components 
ofthe clasa. Thus, namesof works, mrichchhaka- 
tikarh ndma prokeragan, abhijidnaéckuntalath 
nima ndfakam, gifagdvindam (sc. kdryam).. A 
feminine in { does not appear to suffer attraction, 
e.g., tikramérvadi ndima tritakam. Names of acts 
of play, madanikdéarvilakd (dvachdva) ndma 


| chaturthé “akah, éakuntaldprasthdnd (but v. 1 


-prasthdnach) ndma patichamé ‘nkah. Titlea of 
chapters inthe Raghusantaand Kumdrasambhava; 
vasishthdiramagamand nima prathamah sargah, 


wmdpraddn} adma shashthah sargah. This 


attraction does not seem to oocurin the Mahdbhd- 
rafa, the Rdméyana, or the Purdeas, Thos in 
the second book of the Mohdbhdrata we have 
dakrasabhidvarnanath ndma saptamé ‘dhydyah, in 
the first book of the Rimdyana brakmégamanam 
nima deiffyah sargoh. An example of a noun of 
elass occurs in the Pali dukkhanirédham ariga- 
sachcham, | 

Dr. Paul Horn follows with a paper on the 
Pahlavi papyrus, Dr. Frung Pretorius with one 
on the prolongation of certain short final rowels 
in Arabic, and Dr. Kahn witha ahort note on 
Dr. Habechmann’s article on kinship marriages 
amongst the ancient Persians, already referred to. 
None of these are of a character to interest Indian 
scholars, 

Next, Dr. Zubaty gives us an article on the 
Trishtubh and Jagati metres in the Maha- 
bharata. In this paper the various irregularities 
in these metres are minutely examined, and com- 
pared with the corresponding irregularities oc- 
curring in the Rig-Véda ag summarised by 
Prof. Oldenberg. | 

Prof. Frits Hommel follows with a paper on 
special reference to Glaser's Sabwan Inscrip- 
tion No. 12. Next comes a series of short notes 
on Aryan Philology by Prof, Bartholomae. 
The first relates to Rig-Véda3, $3, 100d. Taking 
éaivachdt as 1 ag. pres. conj. and ptpydad 
as a dative singular, he establishes a complete 
parallelism between the two lines. Pipydnd he 
identifies as a present participle of 4/pd, to drink, 
and means ‘drinking,’ hence ‘a suckling child," 
and translates the whole couplet, ‘low will I 
bow to thee aa a mother to her sucking child. 
As a maiden before her beloved will 1 open 
myself to thee (ef. R.-V. 10, 8, 5, 37c.).” 


The second deals with Rig.Véda, 6, 71, 2d. 
Nivé'sané prasavé’ cha’si, is equivalent to nivésd- 
yasi prasuvdsi cha, ‘ thou giveat rest, and again: 
awakest to life.’ Thewriter does not know another 


giving suck.’ — G. A. G. 
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imatance of Chia kia of cireumlocution in the | The two last notes refer to points of criticiam 


Vida, but there is a parallel example in old 
Persian to which he draws attention. 

Rig-Véda, 1, 92, 4ab, Benfoy and Grare- 
her bosom, aa. a cow herudders’ (weré’va barjaham). 
Dr, Bartholomm connects barjahe with brihant, 
and the Zend beresé, baresahi, baresafa Sc., 
‘ projecting, high.’ He-takes it as an adjective 
qualifying vikaha, the breast. Usrd’ also does not 
mean ‘cow. Itshould be read wérd’, equivalent 
to udati’, ‘a girl desiring her lover.” Ha trans- 


lates the couplet ‘coloured garments caste she 
round herself, like a dancing-girl. Like a damsel 





enticing her beloved, uncovers her swelling 
breast.’ 


| in the Avesta. 

Dr. Von Stackelberg follows with notes 
Ossetic, which are followed hy short notes by Mr. 
Rehateck on Dr. Jacob's article on the Caspi- 
to, and by Dr. W. Bang on former articlea on the 
religion of the Achemenians. Three Reviews on 
Semitic subjects, and one on a Chinese subject 

come next, and the volume conclodes with an 

obituary notice, by Prof. A. Socin, of the late 

Dr. Thorbecke, the eminent Semitic scholar. 

whose regretted death on the Srl of January, 

1690, has left a void which it will be difficulr to 
G. A. GuIERson. 





A VERSE ON TOBACCO. 

Tobacco is greatly used m Southern India, 
sometimes in chewing with betel-leaves, some- 
times in smoking, and greatly in the shape of 
snuff. The following is a witty extollation of it 
by an admirer : — 

sara: Trg: etre Tre Ul 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


Tur MAHABHARATA OF Karenva-DvarraTana-V Tada ; 
translated into English Prose. Published by Paotar 
We are glad to find that Protap Chandra 

Roy’s translation of the Mahabharata, which 

we noticed first five years ago, anfe, Vol. XY. 


p- 216, is still being snovcessfully carried on. The 


last instalment that we have before us is Part 


LXIV , which carries us into the commencement 


of Section 67 of the Sinti-Parva; and this and 
the intervening parts shew that the work is being 
continued with the same fidelity and careful 
attention to details. About three-fourths of the 
whole translation have now been issued; and a3, 
from a notice on the wrapper, it appears that the 
do well to complete their seta before it becomes 
too late to do 50. The same gentleman baa pub- 
lished also a Sanskrit Text of the epic, which 
presumably gives the recension followed in this 
translation. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


" Once Indra asked Brahman, what is the best 
thing in the world? And he replied, by his toar 
mouths: tabAku, pogiku, hogésoppu, and 
pogéle, meaning “tobacco, tobacco, tobacce, 
tobacco,” in Hindustdni, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Tamil respectively. The point consista in the 
words from geveral languages being so arranged 
in the last line, ns not to break the rbythm of 
the metre; otherwise there is nothing epecial im 
the verse. 





S. M. Natresa Saster. 


A Dicrionant oF THE CexTmat Nicopazesz Laiy- 
QUAGE, PRECEDED pY Norms oW THE Geamwmak 
or tas Cevrean Forum, by E. H. Mis, Londos, 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1599. 

We have before us another of Mr. Man's carefal 
publications, the contents of which have become 
all the more valuable owing to the withdrawal! of 
an English Resident from the Nicobar Islands. 


For linguistic purposes the Nicobar Islands 
may be divided into six groups, viz. Car Nicobar, 
Chowra, Teressa with Bompoka, the Cenira! 
embracing Ca-norta, Nancowry, Trinkut and Kat- 
ohal, the Southern Group comprising Great and 
Little Nicobar, Condul and Milo, and the inland 
tribe or Shom Pen of Great Nicobar. The book 
under consideration deala with the Central Gronp. 
The total population is abont 6,000, of which 
something over 1,000 live in the Central Group. 
on the Nicobarese dialects, and is in some 
of tongues now existing between the different 
language as his or ber name, and afterdeath that 


word is tabued for a generation for fear of raising 
a4 ghost. Consequently a new word has to be 
‘vented to take its place, and this process is 
naturally perpetually going on. This embarras- 


sing custom is common to several semi-savage 
peoples, 


The Nicobarese dialects belong to the 


languages of Further India, or what Mr. 
agglutinative in development, and similar in 
structure to Malay, Pegnan and Burmese, differ- 
ing from Burmese and the allied tongnes in 
‘he absence of homonyms differentiated only 

Very few words are borrowed from other 
tongues, although the men (but not the women) 


of the vuriowa groups can converse in Burmese, 


Findustini, English and Malay. 

Mr. Man, in writing the language, has adopted 
the system he pursued in his former well-known 
work The Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 


Islands, and the point of speech that chiefly | 
comes out therein is the great variety . of | 


nasal vowels and diphthongs. The stopped 
sound of many Burmese final consonante shewn 
-f the Burmese character by 7, and which makes 
such a word as let-Amat (sign manual) sound like 
femimd to Europeans, is also common to Nico- 
birese.! The consonants specially liable to it are 


es, j, and &, but Mr. Mun's remarks shew that | 
partially, as in Burmese, ¢, d, p, b, 9, #, sh, ond 2 | 


may probably be added to the eategory. 

As is the case with all rude forms of specch, 
the Nicobarese languages are rich, within certain 
limits, in specific, Poor in generic terms : 
but in expression by gesture the Nicobarese 
hive mo preseribed methods, 


their structure may be roughly described fis 


follows: — The roots of the Ion are 
easily traceable. The explanatory parte of speech 
(Prepositions, postpositions, adverbs, etc.) atand 
separately, and are not combined with other words 
in the sentence. Words can be used as adjec- 
tives, which properly beloug to verbs, substan- 


tives, adverbs, and so on. Prefixes, suffizes and | 


particles are freely used. Compound 


Pound words are | 
very common, composition being attained by | 


simple agglutination without any mutilation of 





As regards the Grammar, the following remarks 
will be found to indicate its outlines, Substan. 
tives do not undergo ETrammatical alteration 
to denote number, gender or case. If the nomina. 

! The Myit-nga, it. 
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tit. does not commence the sentence, en OF pan 
is prefixed to denote it, Possession is shown by 
What is called “case” in ordinary Grammors is 
Derivative nouns are formed thus: — 
Firstly from Verbs: — 
(1) okngok, to eat : hokngdk, food. , 
homkwém, to give: omiudm, gift, | 
(2) Aohéat, to hook: henheat, a hook. 
het, to chisel : Aenet, a chisel, 
kapdh, to die: takapdh, a carcase. 
tomAik, to lance: tenkdk, a lancet. 
enitlana, to exorcise: menitana, a shaman. 
ditha, to whet : dandha, a whietatone, 
pem, to drink: pomem, a drankard. 
piya, to sit: empoya, & bench. 
itp, to cover: oplén, a ahawl. 
fop, to drink: fopa, beverage 
Irregular derivatives on the above prin. 
ciplea, — 
ofoak, to open ; foang, & window. 
Secondly from Adjectives » — 
huydie, drunk : mahuydie, a drunkard. 
kara, large: kamard, an adult. 
sht-tashe, old: shanttashe, age. 
Irregular additions, as, — 
Adi, far: kalahiiya, the eky. 
Thirdly from Substantives ; — 
Irregular additions, — 
hentain, a basket - mentainya, a basketful. 
kdhe, moon: kamaheiwa » & lonation. 
(1) These are agglutinated as above explained. 
4 peculiar class of grammatical al derivatives 


3) 


{4 


‘eo 


(4) 
(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


of a similar structure to those already noticed 


exists, which is worth hoticing ; — 


enkotiia, a man: menkjiia, aman of & parti- 
cular race. 

enkdna, a woman: menkéna, a woman of a par. 

tenydm, a child: kamenydma, a child of 4 
particular com munity. 

Paiyah, a Nicobarese ; Pamenytih, a Nicobaree: 
of a particular community, 

faling, o foreigner: komalinga, a foreigner of 
@ particular Community, 


Sét & pig: memndta, = pig of a particular 


Little River, in Upper Burmah ; va kn | Ts ry SEs 
bridge over it aa“ the Mingy."’ E war always Known to the engineers building tho Railway 


Avevuet, 1891.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


ching, & alas: chiniménga, a ship of a parti- 
cular rig. 
o village of a parti- 


matiai, o village; mentai, 
cular community. 

kentike, a dance: kamentjka,a dance of a par- 
tieular kind. 

kandishe, a song: kamenndishe, a song of a par- 
ticular kind. 

The way in which these remarkable words are 
used may be thus illustrated, — 

héang yiiang enkjifia, one man. 

héang yiong menkjiia, one man (or several 
men) of the samo (one) race. 

da yiang mink3iaa, two (or several) men of 
Luo races. 

And again — 

hfang yang kaling, one foreigner. 

héang ylang kamalénga, one (or more) foreigner 
of the same country. 

tafiial yang kamalénga, six (or more) foreign- 
ers of six diferent countries. 

And in the phrase : — 

hiang kammenndishe takdisha, dis kamentéka 
tataltka (tai chda wdhe); one kind of song was 
sung, two kinds of dances were danced (by me 
last night). 

To turn to the sdjectives :— These, like the 
nouns, are uninflected for grammatical pur- 
poses, aud may be preposed or postponed, but in 
the latter case the prefix fa is necessary, ¢. 9. 
lapd kaling, a good foreigner: but kaling talapd. 

Derivative adjectives are formed on the same 
principle as the nouns, The following are exam- 
pies: — 

léap, to be able: lamfap, expect. 

karan, iron: fakaren, of iron. 

puyol, hair: apogee amiry. 

fap, the side: fapo, int. 

iteak, to sleep: iteakla, sleepy. 

pahéa fear: pahdapare, timorous. 

For comparison, adjectives undergo changes 
of form which are peculiar, thus: — 





placing the pronoun after the thing possessed, as 
in the case of nouns above-mentioned, or by 
turning it into a derivative adjective, after the 
manner already explained. Thus, dde chila, my 
canoe, or die fachia. Honorific forms are un- 
known, owing to the communistic condition of 
the social relations of the people. Relation is 
expressed as in the Indo-Huropean langu- 


ages: thus, following the English order, priyt 


ka ledt-chih, the man who went home, Heflezive 


| action is also expressed by déde or rérete. g. an 


ofiko fa-déde, he ia beating (to)-bimeelf. 

Like the other parts of speech, many verbs are 
formed out of nouns, &c., by a process of altera- 
tion in form, bysimple compounding, or by the 

shomyo, to fill a sack, from shdyo, o sack. 

ché.taletdk (ahiter-tonguc), to satammer. 

Ahdwan, to net fish, from wan, a net. 

The prefixes ha and ka are those most commonly 
used im thus forming verbs; the prefix wf 
expresses Causation, aa yim, a garden, wiyom, to 
cultivate: y$ expresses tendency, aa fong, pus, 
yoting to fester; alde expresses completion, as 


| aldebedt, to become healed: hen expresses action, 


as tiknga, to break, v. m., but kentdinga to break, 
vv. 4, 

The prefix Atha is peculiar and may be compared 
with the form of the class-nouns already explained. 
It may be best illustrated by an example: — 


(bij, to meet by the arrival of one of the parties, 


kitha-ldij, to meet by the arrival of both parties. 
Continuative action is expressed by alteration 
in form and the suffixing of yande, as top, to 
In many cases the passive is the more primi- 
tive form of the verbs, as Aarjthata, to burn, 
hardka, to be burnt; but the passive form is often 
expressed by prefixing ta as mandya, to inherit, 
famandya, to be inherited. 
There is no inflection of the verb whatever, 


Of the minor pars of pete the adverbs 





ching, high: ehindnga, higher: chindagaka, marks, and the language is poor in conjunctions 
highert. and interjections. 

miténfo, short: enfdnfa, shorter: entdataka, The formation of many prepositions shews 
shortest. the sume peculiarities ns that of the other parts of 

fudi, thick: fenmdiyo, thicker: fenndiyoka, : .g. we have hii, head, takéi, on, lab, 
thickest. abore : fip, side, taftp, beside, kaltafap. at the 

aL & ihe otemuiian thers je ni inilocts side of, yétafdp, to the 


as usual, but there is a form to express the dual 


number, The possessive is expressed by simply 


The Nicobarese reckon by the pair, score, 





largely illustrated, are in use to denote a limit in 


enumeration, e.g. hedng, one, heméa , only one, 
tardt, seven, mised?, only seven. 

Numeral co-efficients are used as fully as in 
Burmese and other Further Indian tongues, but 
with the difference that, as in Persian, the co-eff. 
cient is between the numeral and the article eny- 
merated, instead of the article preceding numeral 
and co-efficient, ¢. g. Persian, chuhdr sanjtri ffi, 
four chain of elephants: Nicobarese, Ide kii inion, 
three head (of) children; but Burmese Id hna 






youk, men two human-beings ; wgwé lf jul, silver | 


four flat-pieces (== 4 rppees). In the rare in- 
stances of the nse of nomeral co-efficionts in 
English the Nicobarese aystem is followed - four 


head of cattle: two and half couple of BMIpe ;. 


two leash of grey-hounds. 


Concrete expressions are used to denote time in 
the manner common to all barbarous and semi - 
barbarous people: «9. “you oould reach that 
place in three betel-quids (chews) time.” 

As regards suffixes, prefixes and infixes, 
their use has been moatly illustrated already, and 
we need not specially notice any here eicept an 
interesting class which refers to the human 
body and ite parts, and which bear a remark. 
able analogy to o like peculiarity in the Anda- 
manese languages. | 
attach the actual words for hand, foot, leg, head, 
ear, face, voiee and surface ty other words to 
modify the sense of the base and form fresh 
expressions for ideas from the compound, «. go. 


fat, band; kwdpfa-tai, clutch (through fear or | 
rage): dh, foot, legs éngelah, depart : kdi, head; | 


kropekdi, capsize : ning, car; himdnganiing, cau- 


ton: chakd, face ; yéchakd, intend : ngé, voice ; | ae 


pdwangé, echo : mat, surface ; et-lat-mat, wipe. 


The collocation of words is similar to that | 


of English, except that the adjective usually 
follows the noun and that in assertive sentences 
the verb “to be” is generglly omitted. 

Bimple interrogation is expressed by the in- 
Beotion of the voice, or by prefixing ka, kid. kan to 
the subject of the sentence, or when an alirmative 
reply id expected, by 80 prefizing au. Negation 


stances of life, like the English " not, none, not 
any, Dothing, don't, isn't, never, never more, and 
Bo.” 


- The system appears to be to | 





yé (to wish) = future intention (intend going’. 
alde (just now) = immediate future (just going 
to), 


enydh (afterwards) — ample future (will), 

eat (already) =: simple past (was), 

ledt-ngare (entirely) = long past (dead and 

Fone). 

yanga (from) = immediate past (just finished), 

yudng-shite (busy) = imperfect, (having, being) 

yilang-thité-yonga = pluperfect (bad), 

Wap and déh (ability) = ability (can), 

déh (ability) = unknown intention (may). 

d¢hta (obligation) = obligation (should), 

ka (indeed) = obligation (must). 

ontaxngaté, (permission) = permission (let®. 

kaiydth toahe (power) = power (you may). 

déh (ability) = Power (you may), 

hargh-ta-yonds unknown intention (might). 

lak and shtk = invitation (let us). 

wot = negative precaution (don't). 

Finally there is a enrious class of intensive 
Particles in use which ore best expluined by 
iustrations thus: — 

ka (indeed): an, he, enka, he himeelf; ane, that, 

ane fa, the very same; chud, silver, chnd 
ka, real silver; haldk, a Indder, balck ka, 


& proper ladder; chaling, long, cha ling ka, 
very long. 

endah, pendah, with adjectives, verbs and 
adverbs has the same force as ka. 


pait (much), fokerd (very), tourfihatshe (exces. 
sively), ka ka, indeed, can also intensify ad- 
jectives and adverbs. | 


We have thus dwelt at length upon Mr. Man's | 
erplanation of the Nicobarese 


Mr. Man's energy and clear grasp of grammar 
48 & science have given us an insight into a class 
of languages of the Rreatest valne to philology as 
# atudy, for we have now had an ezposition of a 
group of tongues that is aggiutinative in 


| Yerbal structure and analytical in ite SyDtaz, 


and which SXpPresses cognate idean by the 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 
of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and EKunarese, aud, for the 
eae of unifora it Tig sar sepentnshapr | anoer as far as ible, inthe case of other languages), — except 
du personal names, in whicl absolute puriam is undesirable, and in respect 
at a fow Angliclaed corruptions of names of places, pocherspege do re — is this :— 





Ganakrit., Hanarese. Transliteration. | Banakrit. Kaparess. Transliteration. 
uw ° u wm fe jn 
t = i z ) ti 
7 ou a = oi tha 
~ “ ¥ z * din 
= +. o a a ta 
Ej | ri u fa tha 
v » c = 
| Fe ' 3 da 
C4 Pe) fl al 
—— 2, a WT o Lf 
si &; ‘ * é wa 
: , q r ps 
sit an | 
Viearga Visarga h * = pln 
Jikrdniltya, or old a & ba 
Viserga before oe — i Ei Fa .bha 
and &] q rst] ma 
Upadhmintya, a ads ya 
ohl Viearga meat! h c - a 
fore T and & 
Anurrira Annerdra 1 = nad mm 
Anunisikd _ if a o tn 
i sj ka = L) In 
qi 2 kha _ ea Ja 
7 F8 ra 7 a va 
™ co gha w x in 
r a ha q a4 alin, 
7 re chia rf % ri 
e : chha f = ha 
A ai bebe oar in eaeparg ns fur as it ia desirable to divide 


at the end 
of a line, as divid 1 in the original Text, to 8 SY tea wacd-raus oar date the test tine; 
ona, rendered unavoidable cae sad there by printing necessities, are made only 
whi srectebely 2 pen for neatness in the arrangement of the Te Texts. 
A double yphen ss seed 2 words in a sentence, which in the original are written a 


one word, being se Ee honic rules of saxidhi. Where this double hyphen ia used. 
: helng anand ogee Apes’ aml the f initial vowel e 


it ia to be understood or consonant-and- rowel, 
chagrbiy Es erred 7 me compl a. Where fe wok wed eT ceceoan ath 
orthograp UT acc to tage fina! "eoneonant eit ar 
has the Shae: which, in the oldest of the gn seni was used to indicate 4 
consonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct mgn o the virdma attached to it; andl 
shah the font Saiuel veel ox cmon See Se Pa ey whee thers ie das Soa ot oal S00 
: the double hyphen iz probably unnecessary; except where | is the sarelhd alt 
initial vowels. But, in the iter ig trys vi 1 Psconds, the use of this sign ia unavoidably, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly alae shical standard of the original texte. 
; The avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an inital a ia but rarely to be met with 
in inscriptions. Where it does ocenr, it is moat conveniently represented by ita own - sign. 
So aleo practice has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordinary Divenbentt marks of 
wenstenlion shea: te evtetiiate she Bagiiah signe tie Ns 
letters which ent nod pray ogee oil, wih being wily ogi, cm 
w are io Im OF Whe WwW ) 
tr ken de ero she tro a reer, a 
or were Sallce te eon 
As a rule, it is more in thet or or mao entation vrs ied algae ho 
to which attention ia to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes are given instead, when 
there would be 0 many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvenient 
to read. When say lotta: in She ar ra are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical oh areap-gt ley sign for a long or a short syllable, as the case may be ; and 
in prose passages, by Sheth See ty: of to for each akvhar or syllable. 


‘aaa 
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THE COINS OF THE EINGS OF VIWAYANAGARA, 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pa.D.; BANGALORE. 

a is subjoined list comprises sach inscribed South-Indian coins as, judging from their 
4. legends, may be referred with some degree of probability to the princes of the last great 
Hindi kingdom of the South. A-considerable namber of coins with unintelligible, imperfect or 
debased legends are excluded, The desirability of attempting a list of Vijayanagara coins 
was first suggested to me by Captain R. H.C. Tufnell, M.5.C., who courteously placed his 
extensive collection at my disposal. The same was kindly done by Mr. R. Sewell, M.C.S., 
and Surgeon D, 5. E. Bain, 1.M.S. To Mr. E. Thurston 1 am indebted for the loan of some 
coins of the Government Central Museum, Madras. The collections, which I have used, are 
referred to in tho list by the following abbreviations : — 

B = Dr, Bain; M = Madras Museum ; § = Mr. Sewell; T = Captain Tufnell ; H = self. 

Mr. B. Santappah, Curator of the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore, kindly 
undertook the preparation of the plaster casts, from which the accompanying Plates were 
prepared. 

The following nomismatical publications are quoted im the list by the simple names of their 
anthors : — 

Surgeon-General G, Bidie, The Pagoda or Vardha Coins of Southern India ; Jour. As. Soc. 
Bengal, Vol. Li. Part 1. 1883, pp. 33 ff. 

Sir Walter Elliot, Coins of Southern India; London, 1886. 

Lientenant (Colonel) H. P. Hawkes, A brief sketch of the Gold, Silver and Copper Coinage 
of Mysore; Bangalore, 1556. 

William Marsden, Numismata Orienfalia IUustrata, Part II. London, 1825. 

Major Edward Moor, Plates illustrating the Hindu Pantheon, reprinted from the work of; 
London and Edinburgh, 1861. The quotations refer to Plate 103. 

H. H. Wilson, Deseripiion of Select Coins in the possession of the Asiatic Society ; Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. XVIL 1832, pp. 559 ff 

A list of the first dynasty of Vijayanagara is found m my South-Indian Inseripftous, 
Vol. I. p. 161, and lists of the second and third dynasty, ante, Vol. XIII. p. 154 and p, 155, 
respectively. 

Regarding the coinage of one of the kings of the first dynasty we possess a contemporary 
report by "Abdo-r-razeaq, an ambassador of Sultin Shih Rukh of Samarkand, a son of the 
great Timir, ‘“Abdu-r-ranziq stayed at Bijimagar (Vijayanagara), the capital of Dé) Raj 
(Dévariya II,), from the close of Za-l-hijja, A. H. 846, = end of April, A. D. 1445, to the 
12th Sha’bin, A. H. 847, = 5th December, A. D. 1443. He informs us that Dévariya II. 
issued the following coins :— I, Gold: (1) variiha ; (2) partab =} vardha ; (3) fanam = yy partdb. 
II. Silver: tar =} fanam. IIL, Copper: jital = } tér, Pagodas or wardhas of Dévaraya are 
descrjbed under Nos. 4 and 5. The name pariés, which “Abdo-r-razzaq attributes to the half 
pagoda, is probably connected with the surname Pratdpa, which oceurs before thp names of 
Vijayanagara kings both on coins and in inscriptions ; this surname is also found on No. 6, a 
half pagods of Dévariya. No fanam with-Dévariya's name, nor any Vijayanagara silver coin, 
bas been hitherto discovered. But there is a congiderable number of vaneties of the copper 
issues of Dévariya (Noa. 9 to 23), The name jital, which *Abdu-r-razziq attributes to these 
coins, is the Hindistani equivalent of the modern * pice.” 

1 See Yule and Barnell's Hobson-Jobeon, p. 349. 














I. Bukkariya. 
No. 1. MH. Gold, Pagoda. 
(Hidie, No, 9.) 
Obv, A rude kneeling figure of Garoda, which faces the right. 
Bri-Vi- 
(ra]-Buka4 
‘ | [r]iya. 
Two pagodas of similar type, but with different legends, are figured by Elliot, Nos. 87 and. 
88. Moor's No. 8 appears to be an imperfect drawing of Elliot's No. 87. 
No.2. MSTH. Gold. Half pagoda. 
(Elliot, Nos, 96 and 97.) 
Obv, God and goddess, seated. 
Her. 





\ Feat tapa-AHari- 

On some specimens of this coin, the attributes of the two sitting figures are distinct! 
Vaishnava; on others it is donbtfal, if they are meant for Saiva or see ej : y 
No. 3. T. Copper. 

Obv. Bull, facing the right; above it, the moon. 


Rey, 1 ee ee 
( wttex Harihara,* 
There is a ring in the centre between the two lines of the legend. 


No. 4. MTH. Gold, Pagoda, 
Obv,. Same as No. 2. 
ity Sri-Pra- 


Rev. Jerse tipa-Dévn- 
Se | riya. 


On some specimens of this and the next following coin, the attributes of the + si 
Wy -trileweane , : | two sittin 
figures are ‘Saiva, on others Vaishnava. The pagoda figured by Elliot under No. 106 ee 
to Chik[k]a-Dévaraya of Maisir (A, D. 1672 to 1704).4 : 
No.5. MH. Gold. Paguda. 


Obv. Same ag No. 4. 
sity Sri-Pra- 
Rev. 4 arvérqy tapa-Diéva-+ 
7a raya. 
? Read Bukla. F Read Harthara. 


» Hawkes, p. 3, mentions » fonam with the Kanarese legend “ Chicca Deo Raj.” In | 
on the Coinage of Maietr by Mr.D, Buick, M.C.S. (retired), the MB. of which was lent tome te an a RTA ey 
the following copper cain of the sama king is figured and described : — Obv. Seated bull, cine the righh mall, 
it, the mn and the moon. Rev. (13822 (2)ot), Chiksjardyaru, ) an ip above 
* Read Diva. 
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No. 6. BH. Gold. Half pagoda. 
Obv. Same as Nos. 4 and 5. 
Rev. Same as No. 5. 
No.7. BTH. Gold. Quarter pagoda, 
Oby, Elephant, facing the left; above it, the sun and the moon. 


No. 8 BMH. Gold. Quarter pagoda. 
Obv. Same as No. 7, 
Rey, $e Sri-Dé- 
(ana variiya. 
No.9. TH. Copper. | 
Oby. Elephant, facing the right; above it, the Kanarese letter 4. 


( 332 Prati- 
Rev. | sigs pa-Déva- 
— ily. 


No, 10. MH. Copper, 
Oby. Same as No. 9, with the addition of a conch to the left, and of a discus. to the right 


of the letter A. | 
Rev. Same as No. 9. 
No. 11. T. Copper. 
Obv. Elephant, facing the right. 
aed Sri-Déva- 
Hetween the two lines of the legend is an upright sceptre, with a discus on its left and a 
conch on ite right. 


Nos 13. Ts Copper. 
it, the sun and the moon, and the Kanarese 


Oby, Elephant, facing the right ; above 
Déivariya. The same abbreviation 


syllable D¥, which I take to be an abbreviation for 


ocours on Nos. 13, 14, and 23. | 
Rev. 4 77 gajagamda- 
WET bhérumda. 


Riya-gaja -ganda-bhérunda, ‘the double-headed eagle, which splits the temples of the 
elephants of kings,’ must be taken as @ biruda of the king. The synonyms Gajaughaganda- 
bhérunda and Aribhaganlabhérunda occur in copper-plate grants as birudas of Vijayanagare 
kings: see line 45 of Mr. Fleet's grant of Krishnarh yn, J. Bo. Br. 2 ds. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 
384, and ante, Vol. XIII. p. 131, Plate iv. «, line 10.° 

No. 13. MSTH. Copper. 
Oby. Elephant, facing the right; above it, a conch and the inverted Nigari syllable Dé. 


74 Riiya- 
Rey ) ete gajagamda- 
7st phérurda, 


tre, the top of which faces the right. 


wneath the legend is a scep 
Tinks Balck's Memorandum (see note 4, above) the following similar copper coin ie figured and dessibeds— 
elephant, the Nagar! syllable Dy. Bev. ‘The same legend as No, 12; underneath it, sun, conch, and mods. 
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No. 14. ST. Copper. 
Obv. Elephant, facing the right; above it, the sun and the moon, and the Nigari 


Byllable Dé, 
oF romda. 


Above the legend is a sceptre, the top of which faces the right. 
No. 15. STH. Copper. 
Obv. Elephant, facing the right. 


Treat Riyaga- 
ner. {ree jag 
ee romda. 


Sir W. Elliot's No. 92, a copper coin of frequent occurrence, is connected by type with the 
preceding Nos. 9 to 15. It has, on the obverse, an elephant which faces the right (or, more 
rarely, the left), with the Kanarese syllable Ni above, The reverse beara the following 


(core Mana(?)- 
Rer jem daniya- 


Danéyskaru is the honorific Kanarese plural of dandyake,’ which is perhaps a corruption of 
datdandyake, the title of the Hoysala chiefs of Tooptr near Srirahgapattanam ; see Elliot, 


p: SL | | 
No, 16. §. Copper. 
Obv. Bull, facing the left; above it, the sun and the moon. 
Rev. 4 babi ional 
ci. raya. 
Above the legend is a sceptre, the top of which faces the right. 
No. 17. STH. Copper. 
Obv. Same as No. 16, 
Rev, Same ag No. 11. 
No. 18. STH. Copper. 
(Prinsep's Essays, Vol. I. Plate rxxv. No. 21.) 
Oby. Same as No. 16. 
Rev. Same as Nos, 1] and 17, but the conch on the left and the discus on the right of 
No. 19. T. Copper. 
Obv. Bull, facing the right, with the moon above and a conch in front. 
Rey, | 7a1%% Pratipa-De- 
(are viraya,? 
Above the legend is & aceptre, the top of which faces the right. 
the alightly different form dandyaka (or, in Tamil, dandyakka) appears in Dantyakkay-kittai, the name of « 
fort in the Satyamatgalam TilukA of the Coimbatore District, and in Dandyakana-katte, mentioned in Mr. Rio's 
Garetteer of Mysore, Vol. Il, Appendix I, p, 5. 
* The Madrasa Myseum possesses an gopublished Hoysala gold coin. Ita obverse bears the figures of two lions, 
like Elliot's Nos. ®)and 91. The legend on the reverse is yee (j]eoc (a]earre F Brf-Malapar|olu- 


genda, ‘the glorious hero among the hill-chiefs." Malaparc| gapda or Malaparoin ganda was a surname of th 
Hoysala kings VinayAditya (Mr, Bico's Mysore Inscriptions, pp, 307 and $29) and Vishouvardhana s( Bid p. 263, and 
inact phone at Brovana Eelgoja. No. 88, 1.16 {,), and of their successors. 
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No. 20. ST. Copper. 
Obv. Same as No. 19. 
ee iss 
Sceptre as on No. 19. 
No. 21. BMSTH. Copper. 
(Prinsep’s Essays, Vol. 1. Plate xxxv. No, 20.) 
Oby. Bull, facing the right; above it, the san and the moon. 
Rev. Same as Nos. 1] and 17. 
No. 22, STH. Copper. 
Obr. Same as No. 21. 
Rev. Same as No. 18. 
No. 23. MSTH. Copper. 


Obv. Bull, facing the right, with sun and moon above. In front of the bull is the 
Nagar! syllable Dé, which seems to be an abbreviation for Dévariiys, es on Nos. 12 to 14. 


Rev. 


( tt Bri- 
Rev. it Nilakati- 
x tha, 
Nilakantha, ' the blue-necked,’ is a name of the god Siva. 
SECOND DYNASTY." 
No. 24. Gold, Double pagoda. 
(Elliot, No, 112.) 
Obv. Vishnu, standing under an arch. 


r sit ‘Sri- 
a ya. 


The omission of the surname Pratiips, which is found on the two smaller gold coins, 
Nos. 26 and 27, makes this coin doubtful. The same obverse occurs on coins of the third 
dynasty ; see No, 35, 

No. 25. M. Gold. Pagoda. 
Obr. ‘Siva and Parvati, seated. 


Rey. 4 arTget tapa-Krishoa- 
at riya.” 
This unigue coin is also doubtful, and may have been an earlier issne of the pagoda of 


Krishnaraja of Maistir (No. 32,0). 
No. 26. MTH. Gold. Pagoda. 


(Blarsden, Nos, 1070 and 1071, Wilson, Nos. 88 and 82. | Prinsep'’s Easaye, Vol. Il. 
Plate xlv. No, 13: Bidie, Nos. 12, aand b. Elliot, Nos. 186 to 188.) 


Wilson's No. 90 is an eye-copy of a gold coin with the ee Bet. Pratipa-Ndranngha. This coin 
must be attributed to Narasithha, the elder brother and predecessor of Krishnaréya. 
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Obv. Vishne sented, with the discus and the conch. 
ait Bri-Drn- 
Kev pik | tapa-Krishinn. 
Ric] riya. 


The ruder varicties of this coin are probably re-coinages of one of the Niyakas of Chitea- 
furga (Chitaldroog) in Maisir; see Hawkes, p- 13. 
No. 27.' MST. Gold. Half pagoda, 
(Moor, Nos. 18 to 21, Elliot, No. 175.) 
Samo type as No. 26. On some specimens of Nos. 26 and 27, the witting fivury luoks Tike 
# female and might be intended for Lakshmi, Marsden, p. 787, mentions a quarter pagoda of 
the same type. 
No, 28. STH. Copper. 
Oby. A kneeling figure of Garuda, which faces the left. 
Rev. Same as Nos. 26 and 27. 


V. Achyutariya, 
No. 29. TH. Gold. Pagoda. 
Obv. A double-headed eagle (gandabhérunda), holding elephants in its beaks and claws, 
sity ‘Sri-Pra- 
Rev. { sere tapichyuta- 
Ta raya, 
No. 30. BT. Gold, Half pagoda, 
(Wilson, Nos. 92 and 98. Moor, No.3. Bidie, No, 10,0. Elliot, No, 99.) 
Same type as No, 27. 
No. 31. SH, Gold. Half pagoda. 
(Wilson, Nos. 94 and 95. Moor, Noa. 1,2, 4, Elliot, No. 98.) 
Oby, A gandabliérunda, which is walking to the left. 


aig ‘Sri-Pra- 
Rev. 9 arena tipachyuta-l2 
wa riya. 


The name of the king on Nos. 30 and $1 has been read as Pratépavira, Pratdpadéea, Praid- 
pachatura and Pratdpdchatute, These misreadings were caused by the Nandinagari group chyw 
differing considerably from the corresponding group in northern Nizari. 

No. 32. Gold. Pagoda, 
(Hawkes, Plate iii, No. 13. Elliot, No. 100.) 
Obv. Vishnu and Lakshmi, seated, 
f <icrar ‘Sri-Prati- 
Rer {rere pa-Sadisi- 

The two sitting figures with Vaishnara or Saiva emblems are common tu this coin with 
Nos. 2, 4 to 6, and 25. They were subsequently adopted on three pagodas of later date, on which 
they have distinct Saiva attributes and are accordingly intended for Siva and Parvatt- | 
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a. The Ikkéri pagoda. 
(Marsden, No. 1074. Hawkes, pp. 4and 19. Bidie, No. 13, Elliot, No. 124.) 
ait Sri- 


_@ To. 





This ié the spelling on two copics in the Madras Museum, one of which is figured by Dr. 
Bidie, On Marsden’s and Elliot's copies the legend is corrupted into Sri-Saildscea. Sir W. 
Elliot attributes this coin to Sadidiva, the first Niyaka of Ikkéri.!? The omission of the 
surname Pratipa may be adduced in favour of this supposition. 

b, Haider's Bahaduri pagoda. 
(Marsden, No. 1082. Hawkes, p. 4. Moor, No. 16. Bidie, No, 27.) 
Roy. Haidar's initial ¢ on « granulated surface. 
ce, The pagoda of Krishnarija of Maistr (A.D. 17:9 to lee). 
Hawkes, p. 9. Bidie, No. 30. Elliot, No. 115.) 


aft ‘Sri- 
Rev. {= Krislina- 


rija.!4 


(Marsden, No. 1072. 


There exists also an Ikkéri!® and o Hahadnuti fanam ; see, respectively, J. As. Soc, Dengul, 
Vol. LV. Part L. Plate vi, No, 10, and Mr. Thurston's Catalogue of Mysore Coins in the Madrus 
Wusews, Platei, No.7. Dr, Bain possesses 4 Bahaduri half pagoda and a half pagoda of 
Krishnaraja of Mnistr. 

THIRD DYNASTY. 


No. 83. BT. Gold. Pagoda, 
(Elliot, No. 182.) 
Oby. Lakshmaga stauding, Rama and Sita seated. 


wtta ‘Sri-Ti- 
Rev. boas rumalari- 
3¢ yon, 


Rayuly is the honorific Teluga plaral of raya. 
No. 34 MTH. Gold, Half pagoda. 
(Bidie, No. 14.) 
Same type as No. 33, 

In the Madras Journal, New Series, Vol, IV. Plate i, Nos ‘12 to 17, Sir W, Elliot has 
igured cye-copies of copper coins with a boar on the obverse and with the legend [S]d[/u)ra- 
Tir{w}matar(dya] on the reverse. Saluva, ‘the hawk,’ occurs as a birwia of kings of the third 
and second dynasty of Vijayanagam; see my South-Iudian Jascriptions, Vol. 1. pp, 86, 131, 132, 

VIII. Voikata. 
No. 35. T. Gold. Pagoda. 
(Marsden, No, 1073. Wilson, No, 96. Bidie, No. 15, Elhot, No, 105.) 


u Va the Sigar Télaks of the Shimoga District in Maisir. 4 Read rija. 
1 This fanam bears the corrupt logend Sri-Sad Lewd; ace the remark eo the Tkkéri payoda 
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— —_——— — sm aed 


Obv. Vishon, standing under an arch. 


atta Sri-Verhka- 
Rev. 2maqTy tesvara- 
at TA: ya namah, 


‘ Adoration to the blessed Venkatésvara,' 


Venkatésvara"* is the deity of Venkatidri or Tiramalai, the encred hill of Tirupati in the 
North Arcot District, As Chandragiri, the last capital of the third Vijayanagara dynasty, is 
situated near Tirupati, and as the copper-plate grants of the third dynasty (ante, Vol. XIII. 
pp. 128 and 156) open with the invocation Sri-Veikasésdya namah, it is very probable that the 
coin belongs to one of these princes, or even specially to one of the Veikatas among them, who 
might have selected the legend, becanse it reminded of his own name.!? Wilson's No. 97, 
Moor's Nos. 12 and 14, Bidie’s No. 16, and Elliot's No. 176, a half pagoda, seem to be a later 
imitation of this coin; the legend has degenerated into a scrawl, 


No. 36. 8. Copper, 
Obv. Same as No. 3X, 


(75 [Ve}mka- 
Rev jx bape 
Ta raya. 


No. 37. MSTH. Copper. 

(Elliot, No. 177.) 
Obv. Vishgu, standing ; on his right, a fish. 
j soe Vemka- 
( &= tapa. 

Veikatappa was the name of the sixth Niyaka of Ikkéri; see Mr. Sewell’s Liste 
F a7 ay i : | ’ Gas : ¢ 

Antiquities, Vol. Il. p. 177. As, however, this coin is frequently met with in the Madura ah 
and as the fish is the emblem of the Pindya country, I believe that it belongs to one of the 
Madora Nayakas, who issued it in the name of his nominal sovereign Veikata, the pageant 
king of Vijayanagara.!* 


No. 38, MH. Copper. 


Obr. j ons Tira-Ve- 
ih tnga(|a). 
‘The holy (mountain of) Venkata.’ 
Rev, Bothy Madu- 


(30 * Krishoa.!* 


This is another coin of the Niyakas of Madura, To Mr. T. Varada Rao, Head Assistant 
Collector of Tinnevelly, I am indebted for the loan of an inscription on seven. copper-plates, 
which records that the village of Kiniydr (in the Ambisamudram Tiluké of the Tinnevell y 
District) was granted in ‘Saka 1556 (expired), the eyelic year Bhiva (A. D. 1634-35), by Vira- 


“ The rowel of the first syllable of the word Venkata ia long in Tamil, but shortened in Kanarese. 

Thus some coins of Akbar bear the inscription ada Je ph) al, which alludes to his names 
PS! and G2 Ide, | | 

™ Mr. Buick (see note 4, above) figures a similar copper coin ;: — Obr. Kriskna, playing the | attended 
by two cows, Rev. Same as No. 37. 1 +. npn Renita: 

 Eead Nuddw-Krishag. 
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Venkatapati-maharaya (of Chandragiti) at the request of Tiruamala (Nayaka of Madura), whose 
pedigree is given as follows :— : 





| 
Krishoapa Niyaka. 
| 


Visvapa Nayakn. 
| 
Mnddu-Krishos. 
| = 
or ws I si 
Muddu- Vira. Tirumala. 

According to Mr. Sewell,” Muddu-Krishna, whose name occupies the reverse of the coin, 
reigned from A. D. 1602 to 1609. The obverse of the coin corresponds to the colophon of the 
copper-plate inscription, Sri-Vekkatéia, the name of the patron saint of the princes of the third 
dynasty of Vijayausgara, whose sovereignty was nominally acknowledged by the Madura 
Nayakas. 

No, oo. Copper. 
(Elliot, No. 89.) 
Obv. Same as No. 28. 
Rer. S078 Vemkata, 

In conclusion, I avail myself of this opportunity for correcting Mr. Thomas’ remarks on 
Elliot's Nos, 101 and 102. On the obverse of this half pagoda are, not Siva and Pirvati, bat 
Narasitnha and Lakshmi, and the legend on the reverse has been successfully deciphered by 
assistant, Mr. V. Venkayya, M. A,, a5 follows :— 


my 
aftaat (‘Sri ]-Kamth{i}- 
Tat [ra jva-Nara- 
ag [sa }r[aiya). 


Colonel Wilks™ states that Kanthirava-Narasariyn (A.D. 1698 to 1658) was the first 
ruler of Maistir who established a mint. Hawkes, p. 2 f. attributes to him the first issue of the 
Kanthirava favan, which bears on the obverse a seated figure of Narasimha. The legend of 
the half pagoda ancl its Narasimha type leave no doabt that itisan issue of the same Maiciir 
sovereign. At the bevinning of the present century, accounts were still kept in Kanthiravs 
pagodas, though these coins themselves had entirely disappeared and were considered by 
Dr. Buchanan” as “‘an imaginary money “ The Kanthirava fanam was, according to Hawkes, 
pp. 3 and 8 f, re-coined by Divan Pirnatya during the minority of Krishnarija. Ano exa- 
mivation of a number of picked specimens enables me to add, that the reverse of the fanam 


reads :— 


aft Set- 
aeat Kamth{t)- 
Tm raya, 


rr 
= 





98 Lists of Antiquities, Vol, IT. p. 200. 1 History of Mysoor, Madras reprint, Vol. L. p. 32. 
1 Journry through Mysore, Madras reprint, Vol. L. pp. 82 and 1H. 
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HARSAUDA STONE INSCRIPTION OF DEVAPALADEVA OF DHARA; 
THE (VIERAMA) YEAR 1275. 
BY PEOFESSOR F. EIELHORN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 

The stone which bears this inscription was dug from the ruins of a temple in the village of 
Harsaudaé, about 10$ miles from the town of Chirwii, in the district of Hoshangabid in the 
Central Provinces. It measures ‘‘14}" in height by 13° im breadth, besides a raised and rounded 
“margin. It is thick and beavy, and shaped upon the back into some form of which the intent 
“is not now recognizable. Its material is greenstone,” hard and tough in quality! In 1857 the 
stone was in the possession of Dr, F, E. Hall, who subsequently presented it to the American 
Oriental Society; and it is now im the Cabinet of that Society, at New Haven. The inscription 
was first edited, with a translation, by Dr. Hall in the Journal Beng. As. Sve., Vol. XXVIII. 
pp. 1-8, and the text was afterwards republished, with a photozincograph, in Archmol. Survey 
af Western India, No, 10, pp. 111-12. Besides, a valuable note on his text and translation was 
published by Dr. Hall in the Journal Am. Or. Soc., Vol. VI, pp. 536-7. As the text of the 
inscription, even after this note, is capable of improvement, I now re-edit it from two excellent 
impressions which, at Professor Lanman’s request, were kindly prepared for me by Mr, Herbert 
C, Tohwan, of Yale University, New Haven. 

The inscription contains eighteen lines of writing which cover a space of about 11 i” broad 
by 10) high. Beneath it are eight figures, about 1)" high, — a central figare representing 
probably Siva, and on his right three and on the left four figures of males and females, eng 
in worshipping the god. With the exception of three or four aksheras which are slightly 
damaged, the writing is well preserved. The size of the letters ig about ve’ The characters 
are Nigari; and the language is Sanskrit. Lines 4-6 are in prose; the regt of the inscription, 
excepting the words di namah Sivdya at the commencement of the first line and some words of 
auspicious import at the end of the last, is in verse. Some of the verses are irregular, and 
altogether the inscription, which is styled a pratanhed, shows that its author Davaéarman (line 
15) was neither a great poet nor an exact scholar, As regards orthography, the letter b is 
thronghout denoted by the sign for v, and the dental sibilant is several times sed instead of 
the palatal ; ¢ is employed instead of s in ds#, line 11, and sh instead of kh in the word léshaka, 
line 18. 

The inscription, after the words “‘ém, adoration to Biva,” has three verses in honour of, 
or invoking the blessings of, Héramba (Ganééa), the goddess of eloquence Bharati, and the three 
gods Brahman, Vishou, and Siva. It then records, in the prose lines 4-6, the date, — Saturday, 
the Sth of the bright half of Mirgaiirsha of the year 1275, while there was reigning at Dhara 
the Paramabhatidraka Mahdrdjddhirdja and Paraméévara, the devout worshipper of Mah@ivara 
(Siva), Dévapaéladéva, endowed with everything auspicious (samastaprasastiipéta), resplendent 
with the decoration of the pafichamahdéabda obtained by him, and possessed of majesty through 
a boon bestowed upon him by the favour of the holy Limbiirya ; and it repeats in fuller detail 
the astronomical part of the date, in verses 4and 5. The rest is mainly devoted to the proper 
object for which the inscription was put up, wis. to record that on the north-eastern side! of 
Harshapura the merchant Kééava built a temple of Sambhu, together with » ‘tank, and that 
near it be put up figures of Hanomat, a deity called Kshétrapils, ‘the guardian of fields,’ 
Ganésa, Krishga and other divine beings, Nakuliia, and AmbilkA. Kééava, who did all this, was 
the younger brother of the merchant Dhala, a son of Bilhapa, who was a son of Dési (or Désin), 
a resident of Undapura. , 


The really important part of the inscription is ite date, and the statement that the insorip- 

tion was put up when Dévapaéladéy was ruling at Dhara. The date has been already fully 
1 Bee Journal Beng. ds Fol. : | iF A Pi 1. VL al | ot 

sac iaamen aang. wee Journal Am. Or. Soc,, Vol. VI. p. 536; and C. Grant's Gaset- 
* Literally, ‘im that direetion which is presided over by tka (or Siva) 


: J 
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discussed by me, ante, Vol. XIX. p. 24, No. 11, and I therefore need only repeat here that the 
corresponding date is Saturday, the 24th November, A. D. 1218. As regards Dévapailadéva, 
I have shown above, p. 83, that at Udaypur in Gwilior there are two inscriptions from which 
we know this king to have ruled in the Vikrama years 1266 and 128(97). But only the 
present inscription connects him distinctly with Dhara, and our inscription is valuable bemdes 
for the epithets samastapratastipéta-samadhigatapaiichamaidsebddlakkaracivrdjamana by which 
Dévapiladéva is here qualified. For by using these epithets, which may seem to be somewhat 
out of place in an independent sovereign, D4vapiiladiva distinctly shows his connection with 
the Mokdiumdraz Lakslimivarmadtva, Harischandradéva, and Udayavarmadéva, who use exactly 
the same epithets and who were ruling at Dhara before Dévapiladéva! Another epithet, 
applied to Divapiladéva in this inscription, is irt-Limbdryd-praséda-vara-labdha-pratépa, ‘who 
had obtained majesty through « boon bestowed upon him by the favour of... Limbaryé.' That 
the word Limbirya of this phrase must be taken to denote some local deity ts highly probable 
in itself, and is proved with certainty by the words Limbdryddévi-pdlapadm-drddhana-prasdda- 
labdhavara-Mdlavddhipati-, or words to the same effect,‘ in line 4 of the Udaypur inscription of 
Jayasimba, Inst mentioned by me above, p. 84, note 3. Ihave no doubt that the rulers of Dhara 
adopted the phrase in imitation, of a similar phrase employed by the Chaulukya kings of 
Anhilwad, with whose inscriptions they had reason to be fumiliar.* 

Of the places mentioned in this insoription, Dhara is well known; and Harshapura 
no donbt ‘is the present Harsandii where the inscription was found. Undapura lam unable to 
identify ; in all probability it is mentioned also in the Udaypur inscription of which I have 
given the date ante, Vol. XIX. p. 28, No. 28. 


TEXT. 





1 Om’ namah Siviya i Sarvva?-karmma-samirambhe girvvinairey0 namaskritah j1{t) 
sa mayi Parvvati-putr[6] Héramva(bajh sttiya- | 
2 thenifam th 1 ([U*] Bharati bhavatim  bhdyitd=viig-ullisa-viki{sa)*-da (1) 
jaguj-jadya!?- tomiedhastit-kurvvati bhi ravér=iva ) 2 '([l*] 
3 Efaij"sih katnj-ili-kid-abbha humkir-iri-pinikinah | vi-vi-gé-gatayd dadyuh sm 
yo=myuj-itnda!?-nag-oukasaly ua 
4 Samvat pathchasaptaty-adbika-dvadasabat-armk(6]! 1275 $Mfargga-sudi 65 
Sa(kajnau [i*] svasti [j*] érimad-Dharayam samastaprasastOpéta- 
5 samadhigataparichamahiéayd(bd)-ila[m |"kira-virhjamAna-paramabbatjiraka-mabira| j4*]- 
dhirija-paramtsval iva)ra-paramamabesva (Sva)ra-éri- 
6 Limva(mba)rya - prasida-vara- lavdha(bdba) ~ pratiipa - érimad - Dévepéladéva-charaninam 
mahf-pravarddhamina-kalya na-vijayarajye  sati 
5 See ante, Vol. XVI. p- 254, and Vol. XIX. pp. $46 and S82. 
4 Tho rubbing at my disposal being very faint, I am not absolately certain aboot every aks\ars of the above phrsse, 
§ Sea the Udaypar inscription of the Chaalakys Kumfraplladia, ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 348, line 3. 
@ From the impressions, ‘ 


t At the commencement of the line, before thia word, isan ornamental device which locke like a fower. 
§ Metre of verses 13, Slike (Anushjubb). | | 
* ‘This akvhara might be read ta. Originally “dyan, but the sign of auurrdira is struck out. 


n The superscript line which torne ¢ into ai is very faint, but it is ondoubtedly there ; Kaiifi = Ka A-FiAh, 

12 This is what is engraved, and I cannot se6 that anything has been struck out or altered; read olembuj-denbu., 
although this offends against the metre, — This difficult verse bus been first explained by Dr, F. E. Hail in the Journal 
‘Ain. Or, Soc,, Vol. V1. p. 537. Dr. Hall's translation is: —“May Bratmi, Vishnu aod Siva — in color resembling, 
sorerally, the water- lily, the black bee, and iia grass; having, respectively, for weapons, menacing utterances, # discus, 
end the pindia; moving, order av enumerated, with birds, a bird, and « bull; ond whose abode ir on the ptmbu-bearing 
mountain — bestow om you prosperity.” [ woald only sabstitute for the translation of the last compound — ‘whose 
ahode is, respectively, a lotus, the water, nod the mountains” | 

(ne would have expected "Aald=sek?, M This sign of anurpira was originally omitted. 
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7 \) Adhike parhchasaptatyA dvAdaS-dvdo(bda)-katé baka [1*] vatsaré Chitra. 
 bhinsu tu Marggasirshé sité dala |) 4 |) Parmchamy-athtaka-sath- 
3 yogs oakshatré Vishnu-duivaté (1) yéoge'’ Harshana-samhjié tu  tithy- 
arddhé Dhatri-daivaté (| 6 i) Siimad-Umdapurd sa(pijrvvameisideDOe=hti 

9 piirdshah (i) kKhydtah sarvva-gunairellGké — vi(trijliké!? sammaitah satin joy 
Tad'qurasah Suddbi-matirsvva(bba)blitiva ért-Vi(bi)Tha- 

1) gd=narpga-samina-miirtil (1)  tasyelitmajiebhid-vanijah mahitma  érf-Dhalanimaé 
mahanfyw-kirtih 11 7 tt 

ll Tasyeinnjah KSava-nimnadhtyé  vanik-pathé buddha-matir=jjané ratih’® wei 
asifst}t=tadi dharmma-nikétanoh sada 

12 bhidéva-bhaktah sva-jnn@=tirnktah 178) Tén®=:ikari mand dbarmmé Ké@iavéna 
‘sujanmand W(1)  nalini-dala-niréno 

[3 padyaté sadrigath vapoh |) 9 || Harsha-pirvvit-purad=aid[é] vibhigé — Mikn- 
nathdanath | chakar=iyatanam Sambhér-amhbhinidhi- 

14 samafm*] sarah ) 10. Tat-sannidhand Han[{o)mat-[Ksh)étrapdla-Ganéévarin | 
sthipaydm-isa Krishg-adtn=Nakuliiam=a{th=AjJ- 

13 myvi(mbi)kim | 11) Loék-dnurigatas=tyigid=vipra-sothtarpanit-sadi | dévirehchan- 
ignihimabbyimearjjitam sumaha-*! 

16 d=yatah (1 12 Loké? vril(britjt@ Késavah satyo-vikyam mat-prisidam yb narah 
paiyat=fmoim (1) tad-disari® mix bhi-talé supra. 

17 siddhath jinathtvetté saj-ja[mjib earvvadeaiva 13 4 Muhijan*-anurigéna [ér]éys 
mama Vitanvata{m]) W() kyitié fa- 

15 sti pratatne-éyam® dhimatd Dévaiarmmani 1 14 | Subborh bhavatu lésha(khs)ka- 
pithakayéh savvé(rvvajdeaiva It ‘Sivam-=asta 111) 


—— 








——————— 





GAYA STONE INSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF SULTAN FIRUZ SHAH :; 
THE VIKRAMA YEAR 1429, 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHOERN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN, 

This inscription was discovered by General Sir A, Cunningham,! and its contents were 
referred to by the late Dr, Bhagvinlal Indrajl, anfe, Vol. X. p- 341. I now edit it from 
two excellent impressions, supplied to me by Mr, Fleet. 

According to the information available, the inscription is at the side of the doorway, or im 
the sanctum, of a temple which stands on the west side of a masonry tank called Dakshina- 
manasa, near the Vishnupada at Gaya in Bihdr, And from the inscription itself it appears 
that the temple, where it is, was dedicated to the Sun, worshipped under the name of Dakshs- 
sirka or Dakshindditya, ‘Sun of the South.’ — ‘The writing covers a space of 2°04" broad by 5)" 
high, and is throughout well preserved, so that, with the exception of twoor three adsharas 
of little importance, everything may be read with certainty. The size of the letters is between 
# and ¥,".— The characters are Nigari, slightly influenced by the Bengill style of writing ; 
and the language is Sanskrit. Excepting the words &m Ganapatayé namah and éri-Sirydya 








1 Metro of verses 4-6, ka (Anushtubh). | M Originally yip4, altered to yig?. 
© The frst oksAara, vi, of this word ia so peculiarly formed, aa to render it highly probable that the engraver 
had try before him in the text from which he was copying or which he was engraving. 
Te of Torves 7 and 8, Upajiti; in both the metre is i : 
u appears to have bern altered to ratah, which it should be. In the following read -nik’tenarh. 
™ Mateo of verses 9-12, Biika (Anushtubh). 


S This akshara originally was Ad, but the sign for d has been strack ont. "3 Metre, SMinf. 
™ The npper portion of the three aksAaras tadddsars ix somewhat damaged, but 1 coumider the reading to be 
“® Motre, Sitks (J 


(Anushtebh), * Originally pradastaiyarh, bot clearly altered to praiare! yarh. 
' See Archeol, Survey of India, Voi. III. p. 128. 
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vaweh, lines 1-5 are in verse; the greater portion of lines 6-8 is in prose; and the remaingler. 
excepting the conclnding words siddhir=asiu. kdryt satdm=iti, ia ugain in verse, In respect of 
ar and orthography it may be noted that two of the verses do not admit of a proper 


construction, and that the letter / ja denoted by the sign for v. As regards lexicography, the 
word Kirfi is used in the now well-known sense of ‘a temple,’ in lines Sand 8; and line * 
furnishes the word sdsunika, apparently denoting an official who had to do with sésanas. or 
charters. , | 

The inscription, after two verses in honour of Ganapati and the Sun, records (in line= 2-0) 
that, in the Vikrama year denoted by the (nine) planets, a pair, the (four) ages and the moon, 
i, in Vikrama 1429, while Piyardja-siha,’ the lord of Dbili, was ruling the land, Kula- 
chands, then governor (adhikdrin) of Gaya, built (or rather, repaired) the temple of Dakshi- 
nirka, at Gaya. And it relates that Kulachanda was a son of Hémaraja, a descendant of the 
Kshatriya Dala who lived in the western country and was born in the family of a prince 
Vyaghra, or Vyighraraja, This part of the inscription which is called a praéasti, composed by 
Sirfi]stna, closes with two verses which invoke the divine blessing on the family of Kulachanda, 
the prince (nripa) descended from Vyighra. 

What isstated before in verse, ia repeated in a plainer and more businesslike manner in prose, 
in lines 6-8. Here we are told that on a certain date which will be given below, in the reign 
of the western Sultan Piyardja-saha, conspicuous by his birndas Asimepaurusha and so forth, 
the Thakura Kulachandsks, — who held the post of governor of Gaya, who followed in the 
footsteps of the prince Vyaghra, and was a son of the TAakura H6maraja and a gon’s son of 
the Kshatriya, the Tiakwra Dal, o devout worshipper of Vishnu, — at the sacred place of 
Gaya, belonging to Dakshinagara in the country of Udandapura, restored the temple of 
the holy Dakshiniditya which had fallen into disrepair. The prose portion states besides that 
this inscription was written hy the Sisanike of Gaya Sristna (whom I take to be the person 
named Sir[ijstna above a son of the Kiyastka, the 7iakura Karnasina ; and that the architect 
employed on the reps of the temple was Haridisa. 

Lines 9 and 10 contain two benedictive and imprecatory verses, and the inscription ends 
with a short prose passage of similar import. 

The date, referred to above, is ‘Sani-visara or Satarday, the 13th lunar day of the dark 
half of Migha, of the Vikrama year 1429; and corresponds, as I have shown above, p. 138, 
— for Vikrama 1429 expired and the piirtimdnfa Mighs, — to Saturday, the 92nd January, 
A.D. 1373. For the peculiar way in which the supposed founder of the Vikrama era is spoken 
of in line 6, we may compare the date of a Bengali MS. of the Vikrama year 1503, which | 
have given in full anfe, Vol. XIX. p. 180, No. 191. 


The localities mentioned in the inscription are, besides Dhili (i.e. Delhi), Gaya, Dakshi- 
nagfira, and the country of Udsndapura. Of these, Delhi and Gaya are well-known. The 
word Dakshinagira, denoting the district in which Gayii was situated, I have not met with 
elsewhere, Udandapura should perhaps have been spelt Uddandapura, and eo the name appar- 
ently occurs in another GayA inscription, ante, Vol. IX. p. 143... Sir A. Cunningham’ who 
has recognised the same na >, under the form of Otantapura, in Tiranitha's account of the 
Magadha kings, at first was c. opinion that the town intended might be the present Tandwa or 
Bishenpur Tandwa, about fifteen miles east of Gayi, Later, however, he has adopted Mr. 
Beglar's suggestion that up to the time of the Muhammadan conquest Udandapora was the 
proper name of the town of Bihir in the Patni District of Bengal, which is said to be still 
known as Dand-Bihir. 

a Se Steel 


2 4.2. Firts Shah, A.D. 1381-1988. | | 
2 Compare Archact. Survey of India, Vol. III. p. 129, and Plate xi; Vol, VIII. p. 75; and Vol. XI. p. 185; 


ante, Vol. IV. p. 966; Kern's Buddhismws, German Ed., Vol. TT. p. 545; and Sachan, Alberwni's India, Vol. Ll. p. 
o14 
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TEXT.‘ 


1 Om* Ganapatayé namah |) Abhiprét®-i[r]tha-siddby-afr]tham pjitd yah surair-api |? 
sarvva-Vighnameapaharata tasmai Ganidhipstayé namah 1 Sri-Stiryiya namah fi 
Prasidaté*® yasya ghan-indhakirairevviyukta-nitham kila chakraviki | vyupeta-dika 
labhaté din-idau sadi sa veh pitu 


@ Sahasrabhinuh || Asima-rajyé nripa-Vikrama(r]kké gaté grah(air? |\")-yugma-yug- 
éndu-kalé | Dhilipati-sri-Piyardjasahé bhuvaim samidisati vairi-dihé i Gayecti 
vitt-Atmabhava prithivyith yad-ikhyayi vra(brajhma-purl mandjid | nivisa-hétdh 
khalu nirjjariném=ap[édba}!.vidhvamsa-pa- 


3 [th]i[najrinim y y Ehbydtah"™ kshitau kshatriya-vira-[dh ira sri-Vylighra-rij.linvaya- 
[yite?)-dirah | Daletti mimnd disi paschimiyim=asrinta-rijanya-gap-féritiyim (1 
Tasy=anvayé jata udira-kirttil Sriraiga-pid-i(rchcha]na-pusya-mirttib | pajyah sada 
mina-bhrtim yasasvi éri-Hémardjah sa- 

4 dayd vivéki |) Tasy!sitmajé niti-vichiira-dakshah sad=aiva pirnn-irthijan-ibbilishah | 
Gay-idbikari sukriti manishi kul-dvalamvi(mbi) EKulachanda éshah |) Gay!%<<¢ti 
[eva}r-dvira'*-kapita-bhédi amiksha-bhijim=api mOksha-day! | sa Dakshi 
visuddha-vu(bu)ddhis-chakira 

5 kirttitn va(ba)hu-kirtti-ni[thah ?]'® || Surilayam yah knruté praSastarm chiriya bhuktv= 
tha sukham narétab | samam sadeniva tridas-iiganibhireapipa-déhé divi médaté 
sali || Earétu kalyapam-=alam Dinééas<chiram sa Vaiyaghra-nra(nri)pasya yamdée!® | 
hatam tamd yéna sahasra-dhiamni 

6 k[rijté praégastil) Bir[i?]!"stna-nimnd 1) Sarala-likhanata yathi || Paramabhattirak- 
étyadi-rajavall pirvvavat srimad-Vikramidityadéva-nripatéreatit-avdé(bdd) 
samvata(t) 1429 MAagha-krishne-trayddabyaith tithau Sanivasar-anvitayam )'* 

7 tyidi-sakala-viruda-raji-virijamina-paschitya-suratrana-tri-Piyardéjaséh arajyé 5 
érimad-Udatmhdapura-disé ; 4 Dakshipagira-samva(mba)ndhi. | 14 -érimad-Gaya- 
kshétré!® paramavaishnava-kshatriya-thakura-irl-Dala-pautréna thakura-éri-Héma- 
rija-putréna Vyaghra-nijn- 


4‘ Prom impressions supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. ® Expressed by a symbol. 

* Metre, Bléka (Anushinbh), The third Pida of this verse is quite incorrect. Probably, the intended reading 
waa sarta-vighna-Agras format, , 

* In the original, this sign of punctustion is here and in several places below denoted by a emall circalar line. 

" Motre of this and the two next verses, Upéndravajri. 

* At fret graha-yugma appears to have been engraved, which would offend against the metre. Hut the signs 
for at and recom to have been added afterwards, I would translate —‘ the time expressed by a pair, the (four) 
ages, and the (one) moon, accompanied by the (nine) planets,’ i. @. 1429; see below, line 6, 3 

4 At first pow was engraved, but it appears to have been altered to Pp; the following ckshara may have been 
originally dhd or dhya, Instead of -pathi, one would have expected -pathd. The general Meaning of the verse 
i take to be that Gayd, which by Brahman was judged to be a fit place of residence for the gods, also bars the 
ways to perdition for men, | 

Mi Metre, lndravajr’; and of the noxt rerse. 1? Metre, Upajati. 

ae Metre of this acd the two next verses, Upéodravajri. There is an hintus between the first and second 
FI of this verso; the first half of the verse, besides, is gr tically incorrect ; and the verse, te bole, 
giver at tise feng ne grammatically rrect ; the versa, taken aa a whole, 
2 This, though it offends against the metre, appears to be the intended reading ; the engraver actually put 
err Pure. 

™ Originally -ndka was engraved, but the last alshara has been somehow altered. Ibis uot 
that -adthas is the true reading intended. 

“ Originally riiai? was engraved. 

F Originally Sirasena- was engraved, but the impressions look as if the second akshara had been altered to ri, 
I take the namo to be equivalent to Brits, line 9, below. 

™ Those sigue of punctuation are superinous. 

Here there is what looks like a sign of the avagraha which has been struck out again. 
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puny-Abhivriddhayé mitripitror=itmanas-cha érlmad-bhattiraka*!-éri-Dakshiniditya- 
sya patité kirttirmuddhrita (| Likhitameidath Goy4-tisanikéna kiyastha-tha™-éri- 
Karnnas{é]na-siinund érimata 
9 Srisénén-@ti 4) Satradhéré Saya Haridisa-nimi })} Subham™=astu sarvva-jagatah para- 
hita-niraté bhavanta bhiita-ganih | déshih prayintu nigam sarvvatra sukhi bhavata 
lékah ) Arthib™ pida-raj-dpami girinadi-vég-bpamath yauvanam minushyam jala- 
Ila-vindu-chapalam phén-jpamain j!- 

10 vitam | dharmmam yd na kariti niéchala-matih svargg-irggal-ddgha[ta*}nam 
paichittipa-haté jari-parinatah édk-ignini dabyaté | Siddhir-aptu(stu) karyé 
satim=iti {I 














FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT NATESA SASTERI, M. F. L. & 
No. 37. — The Story of Atirdpa. 


In the country of the Sétupatis there lived a famous astrologer named Satyavik. 
All throngh the country he was knownas the greatest astrologer living, and it was said that what- 
ever he foretold never proved untrue. Many came from the remotest parts of the earth to con- 
sult him, and to every one he imparted his advice gratia, never taking even a kandi from any one 
who came to him. Nor was Satyavik rich. He was almost a pauper, although he was, at that 
time, the greatest authority on astrology. His only means of livelihood was begging for alms. 
He would take a bow! in his hand exactly at the tenth ghatikd of the day, and go abont from honse 
to house collecting rice. As soon as there was enough in his bowl to feed two people for 
the day, he would return home and hand over the rice to his wife. His only relative in this 
world was his wife. All the others he had lost. She was an extremely polite, contented and 
educated woman, and whatever her husband gave her she received with a cheerful countenance. 


The pair led a happy life, notwithstanding their poverty, till, one day, the wife 
thought to herself: — “ My lord is the greatest authority in a department of knowledge, which 


is most eagerly sought after by high and low. From the Sétupati to the meanest snbject 
dwelling in this country all consult him. Daily from early morning to the tenth ghaftkd of the 
day be spends his time in giving advice. From the tenth to the fifteenth ghafika he goes out 
begging, and returns home only with enough to feed him and myself for the day. Again in the 
evening he spends his time in giving advice. What is his object in thus freely giving away 
his hard-earned knowledge for nothing ? Here we are, husband and wife, and do we not 
want some money to make ourselves comfortable ? When there is every opportunity for his 
earning a good and even amassing great wealth, why should he be thus careless of utilizing 
it and thereby make himself rich? There must be some reason for it. I have been thus 
patiently bearing up till now. To-night I shall ask him.” Thus thought she, and, reserving 
her curiosity till night should fall, she calmly waited for its approach, | 

Now, as soon as the heavy work of the day was over, Satya vik used to retire for the night 
with his wife, but this night he missed the usual cheerfulness from her face. She seemed 
a little sad, and he knew very well that he had done nothing during the day, or indeed st any 
time, to displease her, for they were s most affectionate couple. So, being unable to guess the 
cause of her sadness, he thus spoke to her: — 

“My dear wife! Whatis the matter with you to-night? We are leading such a holy 
no ——— 

H The akshora ka was originally omitted, and is engraved above the line. 

= j.0. thakure- = Motre, Aryi. % Motre, Sirdtilavikridita. 
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himan being have dared to offend us? Who has done you harm? What is the reason of your 
downcast-looks ? Speak out, my love, and the offender, whoever he may be, shall cease to 
live ! For, however poor we may be, our influence is so great, that we can soon bring the culprit 
fo justice,” 

Thus spoke her husband, and ashamed of the weakness which had displeased her lord, who 
spoke so nobly, notwithstanding their poverty, and who, as she knew, valued wealth aa nothing, 
she thus answered : — 


“ Most mighty husband, I know very well that, as long ag I have the honour of being your 
wife, no being either on earth or heaven wonld dare to offend me, Your virtue ever stands by — 
me as my goardinn spirit. Your very name enables me to roam over the whole world 
chaste and pure. Even fire would fear to touch me! Such are the powers conferred on you 
by your virtue and good conduct; but, for all my happiness in this world in having you for my 
lord, I was made n little sad to-day from pondering over in my mind as to why my lord 
should choose to be so very poor, when there is ample opportunity to make himself rich. 
1 could not understand why my husband, while he could afford to live like a king, should go 
begging every day. It was only this that made me sad and nothing else, and I respectfully 
reqaest you now to dispel this confusion from my mind.” 


Thus ended the wife, and Satyavik, smiling at her womanish simplicity, thus began: — 


“My dearest wife! After all, you have shewn yourself to be a very woman! I touk you to 
be much above that kind of thing. Having spent the whole of my life in astrology, do you 
think that I have been so careless as not to cast our own horoscopes and to foresee our 
future ? If I had known that the acquisition of wealth would have made us happy, and would 
put us in a better condition hereafter, I should have been the greatest of fools to have dis- 
regarded it. What is wealth after all? It is an empty banble, never steady for even a single 
moment. The acquisition of a small quantity of it fires the soul with the ambition to acquire 
more, till life is lost in the parsuit and all other duties forgotten, The last rong of that ladder 
has never been reached yet by any one, .All who have been thus engaged, have given up their 
hives withont ever having attained the full height of their ambition. People amass wealth, — 
hoard after hoard, — and still they sigh because farther hoardsare wanting. Wealth is the worst 
demon thatever lived in this world. In his pnrswit sins ‘are committed, to wash away which 
even the holy waters of the Ganges or of the sacred Samudra Raja, (ocean) have no power, 
Even wealth honestly got, if minutely examined, would be found to have, here and there, some 
faws in it. It isto save ourselves from sins incident tothe acquisition of wealth that I have been 
leading this simple and innocent life, As I have alrendy told you, yon are only a woman after 
all, and have fallen into the weakness of your sex in IMAginine that it 1s money that makes ond 
happy, and not other and better things. T have to tell you now that we are to have no children 
in this world to be of service to usin our old ago. Our horoscopes say that. How then 
would any amount of wealth make you happy ? Foreseting all this, and, not wishing to make 
our already unfortunate life in this birth (janmé) still more unfortunate at our next 
birth, I have chosen my present mode of life. These are my reasons. Asa sensible woman 
you must agree with me. What hare we to eare for in this world ? Our own name and fame! 
I see that my remark, that we are to have no children, has already changed the colour of your 
face. You need not be so very sorry. I qualified that statement with the remark:‘to be-of - 
service to us in our old age.’ We shall have a boy in our sixtioth year, but he will not be of 
much use to us! And you must not ask me any more questions !" 





Tee said Satyavik, and his wife, who wasall the while listening most eagerly to him, Blamed 
herself for her impradence in having shewn her weakness to her husband, and, being a good and 
educated lady, she readily perceived all the varions points and arguments which made her lord 
adhere to the life he was then leading, Notwithstanding her extreme anxiety to know some- 
thing more about her future son, she did not like to speak a word on that subject. to Satyavik, 
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she had strictly forbidden her, So with a cheerful face she begged pardon, and ina moment 
became thoroughly reconciled to him. Ever after that memorable night she continued his most 
faithful and affectionate wife. | : 

Just as be had foretold, Satyavak had a boy in his sixtieth year, The child was very 
beautiful, and the parents named him Atirdpa, and in his fifth year his father commenced 
the dnerons task of educating him. After giving him a general training for some years, 
he educated him in his own art of astrology, and of this Atirnpa soon became a master ; 
so much so that before he had completed bis sixteenth year he was much ahead of his own father. 
So famous became Atirfipa that people took a greater delight in consulting the son than the 
father about horoscopes and such things. Satyavak never gradged the honour that was thas 


being shewn to his son. He was growing very old, and liked to be relieved of trouble in the 


decline of life. Thus, as theson grew more and more famous, the father allowed himself to be 
eclipsed in reputation. ? 

The same mode of life was continued by the family, At the tenth ghatikd old Satyavak 
went ont to beg, and returned with just enough rice to feed three, : 

One day the father went out ss usual, and his old wife busied herself in getting things 
ready for the morning meal. Their son wes, meanwhile, sitting outside the house reading 
a chapter of the Brihajjataka,' when suddenly there stood before him the king Sétupati. 

“Ts your father at home °” asked the sovercign. 

“No, my lord! He has just gone out. But I see from Your Majesty's face that some 
enemy has invaded your country, and you are come to consult my old father as to whether 
jt would be advisable for Your Majesty to march against the invader. In other words, 
whether the attempt would be successfal. I say ‘no.’ Saturn must now be in the eighth 
mansion of your horoscope, and so all your attempts must prove unsuccessful. You had batter 
calmly retire into a forest with your family and children, and at the close of the third 
cear from thia date you may get beck your kingdom without sny Siboct Sitentpt 
There is no time to waste, The enemy, half a ghafikd ago, entered the town by the East Gate. 
So run off.” 

Thus said the boy, and, before the king could open his lips, there came a hasty messenger 
panting for breath, and said: — “ The enemy has entered by the East Gate. We areall undone. 
There was a most sudden and unexpected attack !” 

The king ran in haste to look after his family, and, just as he was hastening away, Satya- 
vik returned, and his son related to him everything. 

On hearing the story even the contented and philosophic disposition of Satyavak gave 
way. He placed his bow] on the verandah, and wept profusely. Never, in the whole course 
of bis life before had be let fall « tear from his eyes. Bat now they fell in profusion. 

ae Why do you weep, my moat holy father ” cried out the son. 

This brought his mother ronning out of the honse, and when she saw her lord in tears, even 
without knowing the cause, she began to woop out of sympathy. The son's eyes, too, began 
to moisten, and, thus, in a moment, all three began to weep without exactly knowing why. 
This continued for # time, till the mother, sobbing, said :— 

“ Why is the face of the donor of prosperity to the whole world wet with tears to-ilay ? 
Will my lord explain ?” 

Said he : —“ I bore with my misery calmly till to-day without disclosing it to you and 
making you a sbarer in it; but to-day's misfortanes have been too much for me! I could no 
longer bear it, and 80 I wept. Did not tell you along time ago thatour son would be of no 


1 A work on astrology: 
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service to usin ouroldage P That was a mild way of saying that his life would be a short 
one! I did not iike to wound a mother's heart with so terrible a statement, Only eighteen 
years are given to our Atiriipa in his horoscope ; and, already, the sixteenth year is drawing toa 
close. He has only two years more to live, and then we shalllose him. The thought of this and 
of the vast amount of rare knowledge that he has acquired brought this sorrow upon me. What 
child of an astrolover has ever before, in his sixteenth year, s0 clearly forescen the fortunes 
of the king of the country? Ts it because the life of our Atirlps was made so short that 
God gave him such superior intellectual powers F O ye gods, how croel you are towards your 
own creatures !" 

Thus ended the old man, unable to proceed further, and choking with his sorrow, His wife 
fell to the ground, like a tree eut at the root, and the boy perceived that he was the cause of all 
this misery of iis parents. He consoled them by degrees, and cheered them up, asking his father 
for his horoscope. He then began to examine it minutely before his Anxious parents, and at 
last pronounced it to have been wrongly cast, for cerinin reasons. His arguments were so 
cogent and persuasive that Satyavak, too, began to waver in his opinion, Atiriipa, seizing the 
opportunity, clearly proved to his father that he would live for a full century; that the 
horoscope must say so if it had been rightly cast; and that all this trouble had occurred owing 














mother, too, was pretty nearly satisfied, and, thus, in a few ghafikds, after a great deal of tronble 
on the part of Atiriipa, peace was restored to the minds of his parents, and everything went on 
as usual. 


Now this was all a trick of Atiraipa. Finding that his parents were dispirited on 
his account, he had, for the nonce, invented a lie; for the moment that Atiripa saw his 
horoscope he was more than convinced that dea was inevitable in his eighteenth year. 
Bat, fresh from. his studies, and actuated with the motive of calming the feelin : 
he had boldly, by reason of his minute knowledge, brought forth arguments to falsify his horo- 
scope, and his doting father, who had wavered in his belicf, readily took in what he had said. 


Although his parents folly believed in what Atiripa had said, he was 
He had really the greatest regard for his father, and extreme confidence inh 
ments. Knowledge is one forall. Tho same principles which had 
was not to live for more than eighteen years, indicated to his son. 
only up to that point. 


ill at ease in his mind, 
16 predictiongand state- 
told Sutyavik that Atiripa 
also that his life current ran 


His life, then, in the world, was otly to be for two years more, but meanwhile ho had 
strong desire to perform ao Pilgrimage to Banfras to perform the prescribed religious 
rites for his parents, and he knew very well that, if he spoke about it to his father, he 
would be the last person to give him permission. He hardly knew how to not; “aiid, thGedee 
not to arouse any suspicions by doing things hastily, be waited for six months more, and spent 
that period most happily with his old and affectionate parents, | 


One day, as Atirlipa was sitting inthe verandah of the house, he thonght to himself as follows :-— 
“ Kver since I exponnded my horoscope, my old father believes that I shall live fully a hundred 
years. But I know for certain, if astrology isa science at all, that I shall die in a year and a 
palf. Wherever I go this must happen. Icannot avoid it. If | remain at home and die 
here, my parents must also die broken-hearted, but if I run away from home they, who are 
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before my end approaches, I shall have performed all the rites necessary for the salvation of my 
narents and myself.” 

Thus thought Atiripa and made up his mind to be off the next morning before dawn, and, 
as that was to be the last day in his life under his parents’ roof, he was unusually cheerful. But 
instead of retiring to rest at the usual appointed time, Atirdpa kept his father engaged in 
conversation to a late hour of the night, At length the aged coupleretired to rest, and Atiriypu 
did so, too, with tears in his eyes at the thought of the morrow's parting. But sleep be could 
not. He walked round and round the house ; bandled each palm-leaf volume on astrology, wept 
over it, and replaced it in its original position ; went to the spot where his inther used to take 
his seat while teaching his son; stood there for a short time aud wept over it, and thus paid his 
last visit to every familiar part of his humble dwelling. When the night bad almost drawn tou 
close — “shall I run away or not ?" thought Atirfipa. Sometimes he thought it best to go, 
sometimes that he would stay at home and take his chance. At last the original resoive 
prevailed, and, packing up a small bundle of clothes and with nothing in hand, be left his 
bome! 

“The launch is always difficult and afterwards everything becomes smooth,” runs the 
proverb. Even so AtirGpa found it in his case. He who had had so much diffienlty in quitting 
his home, foand his mind soon made easy. The thought consoled him that in a year and a half 
he would be alive no more, while his parents would still be expecting his return, and be thns 
spending their days in less grief than if be had remained ard died in their presence. He 
walked on as fast as he conld, He begged his meals on his way, and without showing that he 
knew anything of astrology, lest be should give a clue as to where he had gone, he went 
onwards like an ordinary beggar, walking all day and sleeping at night. 

After travelling thus for nearly two months he reached the city of Chandragiri. Now 
Atiripa was from the sooth, and the people there did not understand his language, and 
though he begged in several places, no one would feed bim. For the first time m his journey 
he found it difficult to live. “My difficulties have commenced in earnest now; God knows 
where they will end,” thought he. 

The day was almost drawing to a close, and our hero had not yet had his meal and rest. He 
wandered about the streets in the evening twilight, whena grand pandd! met his eyes. T hie 
place had the appearance of marriage festivities, and he thonght that if he went there he 
would be fed along with the rest, and he was not wrong in his expectation, It was the 
minister's house, and grand preparations were going on for the marriage of his son with 
the beautiful princess of Chandragiri. There were yeta couple of days before that happy 
event would take place; but the preparations had been going on for some weeks. The feasting 
of poor Brahmans had also begun, and so Atirllpa, after some difficulty in explaining himself, 
discovered that the feeding would begin at the tenth qhatikd of the night, and that antil then 
he might reat where be liked. Constant walking had made him thoroughly weary, and, thougl 
he might lose his food, he did not like to lose the opportunity of resting his wearied limh«. 
Near the panda! there was o big mansion, —evidently belonging to a rich persou. No one was 
outside the louse, and it had o big verandah. Atiripa got on to this, and, retiring to a corner, 
covered his body with his cloth and fell asleep. The night had jest set in, and sleep soon 
overtook our hero. 

Leaving him for a while to rest, let us return to his parents. They got up as usual, 
aud missed their son, At fret they thought that he must have gone out early that day tn 
the nver.to bathe, and os he had not returned after the tenth ghapka, they thought he mast have 
yone te the adjacent village to see a friend. But even on the third day their son had 
not returned. Thos one day after another passed, and Atiripa never returned! As the days 
passed the anxiety of the parents became greater. They searched the whole country to tae 
best of their ability, and obtained here and there slight hints that their son had gone on 











a pilgrimage to the holy Ganges, and that he would return in the course of three or four years. 
“These hints had purposely been dropped on his way by the clever Atiriipa, and be had managed 
so well that he gave hope and yet no hope. So his aged parents, after a good deal of searching, 
gave up their pursnit ss hopeless. Sometimes they thought that Atiripa had gone to the 
north on a pilgrimage ; at other times that he had gone to some unknown place, 

service to us, First I thought that it meant his death, at the age of eighteen, according to my 
valeulations. Atiripa cleverly proved this to be false, bat what of that after all ? He may 
live for a hundred years, but he-has left us! Let him prosper somewhere or other happily. 
will ever occur to us." 


Thus Satyavak continued to console his poor wife, and little by little the pair ceased to 


To return to Chandragiri, where we left our hero asleep. Chandragiri was governed by 
a king, who had a very beautiful and educated daughter. He searched for a suitable 
match for « long time, and, confiding in his minister, one day he called him to his side, and said 
to him : — 

“My good minister, my daughter, the princess, is growing older day by day, and still you 
have secured no suitable match for her, How long are we to be kept in anxiety ?" 


The minister replied : — “My lord! Give me leave for a month, and I will go down to the 
southern countries, and get you portraita of all the princes in that direction, Your Majesty can 
choose the most beautiful face from among them,” 


“Very well,” said the king, and granted him leave. But the minister Was 6 treacherous 
rogue, and never utilized his leave for any journey to the south. He spent the whole of it 
quietly in some distant corner of the king’s dominions, drawing from pure imagination half a 
dozen awkward pictures of several supposed princes of the south, On the expiry of his leave 
the minister produced these pictures and said :— 

“My most gracious sovereign, with the nimble feet of a deer | have roamed over all the 
Pandyan Prince, than whom no handsomer man ever existed in the south. That picture re- 
presents the Chéra Yuvarija. That one represents the Chila Prince,” 


“Throw them all away,” said the king, “I do not like even o single face from among 
them.” How could he, when-they had been purposely made awkward by the cunning 
minister 7 

Again after one or two months the minister took leave for a journey to the north to 
fetch suitable bridegroome, and this time, also, the same trick was played, Thus did the minister 
deceive the Chandragiri sovereign several times, till the old king was entirely disappointed, 
believing that all his minister had said was truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Now, besides his danghter, the king had no child, and 80, after her father, the whole 
kingdom of Chandragiri would devolve upon her ; and he who married her would become the 
King of Chandragiri. The minister of Chandragiri had a fair eon, but he was not educated, 
and his father determined to get him married to the Princess, and thus place him on the 
throne, So he made the king think there was no prince, whom he could choose as a fit bride- 
groom for his only daughter. The king was lost in meditation, and did not know what to do. 


But one evening the minister suddenly appeared with another picture in his hand, and with a 
joyful face. 


“What! Have you, after all, succeeded in finding a suitable match ?” asked the king. 
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“[ think I have, my lord ; but that is what I say every time that | approach Your Majesty. 
I cannot be certain of my suceess till Your Majesty has given your own opinion," answered the 

In his eagerness the king snatched the picture, and for the first time in his examination of 
pictures hia face smiled, and he said replied, ‘* Whose picture is this?" 

The minister replied, “1 will tell you, my lord; but are you, in any way, satisfied with it?” 

“Tt is my son, my lord,” replied the minister. 

“Then,” said the king, “we are like the old woman in the fable, who went in search of ght 
when she had a great quantity of butter in her house. Why didn't you tell me that you had 
such a fair son? I would have gladly given him my danghter in marriage long ago, and saved 
you all the trouble of going now to the north, now to the south, and now to other directions.” 

The minister then explained that he did not like to be so selfish; that he had tried his 
shew to his master his own son's pictare | 

Now, the minister's son was, no doubt, fair, but his father had purposely made the portrait 
more beautiful than the original, and at last his object was gained; for the king, not to lose 
any more time, at once fixed upon the fifteenth day of the approaching fortnight as the 
marriage day of his daughter. It was for this marriage that so many grand preparations 
were going on at Chandragiri when Atiriipa arrived there, and it chanced that the place in 
which he slopt was the minister's own house. 

Every one in the town of Chandragiri was rejoicing at the approaching festivity, 
except tho minister, He had, it is true, after so many stratagems, succeeded in his great 
ambition, and the grand day was approaching fast. There were now only two days more, 
or rather two nights and one day, — for, on the morning of the third day, the happy marriage 
for which be had been working #0 hard was to come on, and still he was ead. For, alaa! the 
day fixed for the wedding was that on which the epileptic fits, to which his son was 
liable, came upon him. The boy had epileptic attacks every alternate day, of a most virulent 
type. They began early in the morning, and Iasted till late in the afternoon. Every 
other day the boy was in a most horrible plight from the fifth to the twentieth qhatika 
of the day. This was why his education had never been cared for. The minister, however, 
took auch care, that no one in the town knew anything of his malady besidea the inmates of his 
house, on whom he had imposed such strict penalties, should they reveal it, that no one ever 
dared to open his lips on the subject. 

# Let the marriage rites pass off successfully, and then it does not matter much if the king 
finds out that my son is an epileptic,” thought the minister, 

But, unfortanately for him, the day fixed for the marriage was that on which the epileptic 
attack returned, and he did not know how to get over the difficulty. If he proposed s change 
of day it might lead to some suspicion: oF other, and the match might be broken off, and his 

After pondering the matter over in his mind for a few days he resolved upon celebrating 
the marriage on the day fixed. 

“What if it is the day my boy ia attacked? I shall not let him go through the marriage 
at all but will put some one disguised in his place. This person shall perform the rites in my 
son's, stead, and thus the formal marriage will take place. I shall so arrange as to send away 
the substitute next day, and I shall amply reward the priests, who will be my tools in this 
affair. Even among them it is only a few that have seen my boy.” . 
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Thus thought the minister, and for a moment care fled from his face. He imagined that 
he had already successfully accomplished his object; when, suddenly, his face again changed 
colour, as he thought he had landed himself upon new difficulties. 

“ Where to find the substitute ?” thought he. “ First of all, he must be young and beautiful, 
aud he must be a perfect stranger to this place, and he must be entirely at our mercy," 

But how to find him and where ? For the time was fast approaching ! In this state of mind 
the minister came out of his house on the night on which our hero went to sleep on his 
verandah. 


The minister was so ferocions a personage, that no one dared to approach him or speak to 
him when he was moody or occupied with his own thoughts. His servants knew him very well, 
and avoided him always on such occasions. So on the night in question, he was standing all 
alone in front of his house, near the tenth ghatiké, just as people from several directions’ were 
walking to the dining-place behind the panda, bent on feeding at another's expense, By and 
by the bustle of the hastening crowd calmed down, and eating commenced; but the minister's 
mind still continued agitated. He still saw no hope of his getting ont of his difficulties, This 
brought on such a feeling of disappointment over his mind, that he was almost weeping as he 
stood there alone. While thus lost in sorrow and misery, he thought he heard some one snoring 
in a corner of his long verandah. 


“Who could it be, sleeping there so soundly? What musi be the andacity of the fool, who 
had chosen this house to sleep in ? But let me see. It.may be a poor Brihmag, who has lingered 
here for a meal and fallen asleep, 1 will awake him, and send him to the dining-hall.” 

Thus thinking, the minister slowly walked up to the spot. There was a light in the 
verandah, but the face of the sleeper was covered with a cloth. 


“Ab, Isee. It must be one of my servants, who has thus fallen asleep at his duty of 
waiching the house. I have caught the wretch now, and will dismiss him." 

Thinking thus, the minister removed the cloth from the face, The exhausted Atiripa never 
stirred an inch. He slept on, and what did the minister see? A beautiful fuce, fairer than 
his own son's, and thus approaching almost the representation he had given to the king. Again, 
the age of the boy, who was asleep, was almost equal to that of his son, So perfect a duplicate 
was be, as the minister thought, of his own son, that he was charmed at the discovery. To 
crown his great success, the boy appeared to be a stranger to Chandragiri. | 

“Has fortune conducted me to this boy to-night?" thought the minister, and at once 
roused him from his sleep, "’ 

'* Who are you, Sir?" asked the minister, and the boy did not reply. 


“Do you know Telngn ? " asked the minister, The boy nodded his head to indicate 
that he did not know it. 


"* Sanskrit ? " asked the lord of the house, 
ia Yes," anid the boy. 


The minister was overjoyed to find that the person was a perfect stranger, and, without 
wasting any time, the minister secretly took the boy inside, and told him that he would help 
him in every way, if he only promised to obey his orders. All that Atiripa wanted 
waa a sum of money large enongh to enable him to continue his journey to Baniras, and 
perform the intended ceremonies there. That the minister promised, and Atir(ipa was well fed 
and left to rest for the night. : 


Next morning the minister explained to him his plan, and asked Atirfipa to take the place 
of his son and celebrate the marriage with tha Princess. But he must not reveal the . 
secret to anyone, and as soon as the marriage was over he was to proceed on his journey to 
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Festices for which the i wit would arrange and amply supply him with fonds. Never, again, 
in his life was Atirfipa ever to turn towards that direction, The arrangements were thus suc- 
ceasfully made, and to the repeated questions of the minister as to his parentage, d&c., Atiriipa 
kept silent, and only gave out that he was a poor Brihmay. 

Thus, on his pilgrimage towards the north, our hero was detained fora day or two on 
account of a sham marriage! Refusal would only have endangered his head, for his keen 
sense told him that he was in the hands of the minister. Andourhero also thought to himself: —_ 


“Why should I chide prosperity that throws itself in my way? I am now a wandering 
beggar, travelling over strange countries, with not a kaudi in my hand. There is this minister, 
who promises to arrange conveniently for my journey, if I oblige him, In addition to my obliging 
him and getting myself obliged, there is another object attained by this my sham marriage. 
As long as I remain a bachelor I am debarred from celebrating certain ceremonies at 
Banaras, Gayi, and other places. Fortunately, without my ever expecting it, my bachelor- 
hood will also be removed. [can, with full liberty, then perform all the rites at those holy 
places. So Iam, in no way, a loger. " 


Atiripa thought thus, and freely gave his consent to all the projects of the minister, and at 
last the marriage day came. Grand preparations went on over the whole town. A great panddl 
had already been erected between the minister’s mansion and the royal palace, along which the 
bridegroom had to be conducted from his house to the bride's honse, where the rites were to be 
performed, and during the whole of that day the boy could not leave the girl's house, Agreeably 
to all these rules, Atiriipa was cleverly transformed into the minister's son by being profusely 
decorated from head to foot, whereby only a portion of his face was visible. In this guise he 
was conducted to the marriage-hall inthe royal palace. The princess, who was an intelligent and 
beautiful girl, was waiting with the greatest eagerness to get a secret glance at her future hus- 
band, and was delighted at heart to see that her chosen lord was fair to see and intelligent withal. 
The marriage ceremonies were gone through, and were very long, tedious and tiresome. Several 
oblations were offered to the sacred fire, and Atiripa performed them all. Every one there 
assembled thought him the minister's son, and one or two that knew the secret never opened 
their lips. They were notonly largely bribed, but were threatened with the loss of their heads, 
if they broke their trust. Thus the marriage was celebrated, and the formal cord of the 
completion of the marriage ceremony was tied round the neck of the princess by 
Atiripa — the supposed minister's son — towards the close of the day, amidst the beat of drums 
and sound of music, The remaining rites were hastily gone through, and the auspicious. hour 
for the entry into the decorated hall to spend the night was fast approaching. 

This is a business loft entirely to the management of the elder ladies of the household. 
Neither the priests nor the males of the household have any voice in it. As soon as the ladies 
appear they must retire from the scene, and according to this custom, and before the minister 
or the priest had any notice of it, the ladies walked in, and amidst their sweet songs and 
blessings conducted the newly married couple into thedecorated hall. As soon as that 
was reached and the couple walked in, the Queen, who was the mother of the bride, locked 
*he door and carried away the key, as 1s the custom in Hindu society on the first day of the 


Wish: Giskia tas Sondiows all, decocnied on all sides, Atiripa had the fortune of meeting a 
princess! He flung his heavy ornaments down on the ground, and sat ailent. The princess, 
vexed to see ber lord so sad, placed before him all kinds of fruits, sweetmeats and other dishes 
that were in the hall. On seeing them and tasting a little, Atiripa felt his hunger unappeased 
and sang a Sanskrit verse, the meaning of which the princess, though a highly educated lady, 
was not able to understand. Thesweet voice and the majestic tone with which Atirfipa had 


a ee ee eT TT 
2 On the firet day of the marriage and in the decorated hall meant for the couple touleep in, all these eatablea 
are left previously by the elder Indies of the house. 
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sung it delighted her, and so did the thought that her lord waa no ordinary person, and 
that he was as fair in mind-asin body, She tried her best to arrive at the meaning, but could 
not. She fell at her lord's feet, and requested him respectially to expound the meaning of 
the verse he had just sung; and with a clear and silvery tone Atirtipa began the exposition, and 
after two hours’ commentary concluded it thas: — 


“ Sweetmeats, fruits, dc., toa hungry stomach are like beanty to nnchaste women, ‘Rice 
alone is the food I now most need to satisfy my hunger, as it is chastity alone which s 
woman needs to be called beautiful," 


The princess rose up, and without saying a word arranged upside down on the floor in 
the form of a hearth, three silver cups, in which scented randalwood, paste, rose water 
and other things had been placed. There was akshaia? in abundance standing in a platter 
at the side of the room. She took it, washed a portion of it in milk, which had been 
placed in the room, and, putting it ina silver milk jug with milk im it, set the pot over the 
overturned silver cups. Below these she placed scented sticks and sandal wood, which she 
found in the room, and in a minute lighted a fre. In less than a ghafikd the washed akvhata 
and the milk were cooked into boiled rice, The princess emptied the rice into a silver platter, 
and placed it before her lord. AtirGpa was lost in admiration at the readiness of the princess, 
Glad at heart that he was fortunate enough to term that intelligent Jady his wife, for a short 
time at least (for he was sure to be sent out of the city by the minister the next morning), he 
dragged the platter beforehim. He eyed the princess with joy in his face, and politely requested 
her to sit by his side and partake of the meal with him, as she, too, must be hungry, 


Now, during Hindu marriage ceremonies, tho ritual takes Up so much time, that brides and 
bridegrooms have scarcely any leisure for a convenient and hearty meal. The princess, proud 
of the company of such a beantiful and intelligent husband, sat by his side, but she ate little, 
She was so delighted with the verse that she requested her husband to repeat it again, and 
carefully copied it on the wall of the hall. After a long conversation about the various 
departments of knowledge with which each were acquainted, they retired to rest, Each Was 
overjoyed, and thanked God, who, in His superior judgment, had brought them together in 
this world as husband and wife. Never was there a happier pair in the world than Atiripa and 
the princess. 


Leaving our hero to his hard-earned repose after an adventurous day and night, let os 
return to the minister. Before he could arrange to snbstituto his son in the place of the 
poor Briihman boy, the ladies of the palace and Her Majesty the queen herself had outwitted 
him. He did not like to display any of his awkward blanders, and returned home a little sad no 
doubt, but glad that the marriage had gone off successfully, that throughout the whole cere: 
mony the people assembled there thought that it was his son, who eat as the bridegroom, 
and that no suspicion had arisen on that head, He would fetch his supposed son in the 
early morning from the decorated chamber, and send the poor Brahman boy away :— 
“The secret will be hetween myself and that fool of a Brihman. From to-morrow my son 
will be the husband of the princess, and the heir-apparent to the throne of Chandragiri, * 

In this way the minister consoled himself, and before BUN-rise sent his Palanguin to the 
palace to bring home his supposed son, the bridegroom, In accordance with custom the 
palanquin from the minister's mansion waited near the princess's bed-chamber. The queen 
opened the door, and, seeing her son-in-law enter the palangnin, she entered her danghter’s 
chamber and condueted her to her own room. Now, thongh the happy couple had eee 
rest the previous night, they had never a wink of sleep, for one conversation led to another 
and eich found the company of the other so sweet. that time flew away without their noticing 
it, till the palanquin was announced. To the credit of our hero be it said that he never told 





* Kice grain mized with turmeric used in auspicious ceremonies, 
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the princess that he was not tho minister’s son, nor did he give her any information about 
his parentage. He had, however, in a careless moment, lot out that he was bent upon 
a pilgrimage to Banfras. At the same time the princess never doubted her lol to be any 
other than the son of the minister. Thus, each trosted the other, and, expecting to open their 
hearts more freely the next time they met, they parted reluctantly in the morning. an | 

The second day's rites must commence soon, and so the princess retired in haste to prepare 
herself for them, and expected to meet her lord, though not to speak with him, in the midst of 
an assembly. 

Let us now follow our hero in the palanquin. As soon as it was set down, the minister 
conducted his supposed son Atiripa into his chamber, the doors of which were closed behind 
them. Our hero imagined for a moment that after all he was not destined to live ty his 
eighteenth year, as the hand of some assassin could now put an end to his life ; but it was not 
so. The fortune.that gave him the princess gave him also his life. The minister was the first 
to speak : — | 

“ Poor wretch ! I meant fo use you for my purpose only ; but circumstances have carried 
yon further than I intended. It is no blame of yours, Get into the same palanquin, I have left 
in it six bags, each containing 500 mohars. I have posted bearers on the way, and they will 
conduct you fortwo days and nights to the boundary of our empire. Take the coins with you, 
and fly to any country you like. If youturn back and place your feet in our dominions, your head 
shall be cut off. I have issued orders to this effect. I have a mind to do so now, butthe thought 
that 1 had placed you for a day at least in the position of my son, softens my temper, Fly.” 

Atiripa was not allowed even a minute to reply. He was neither dissatisfied nor mur- 
mured. He was glad he was no more a bachelor, and as such had the full privilege of 
performing all the religious ritos, prescribed by the sacred books of his religion, for his 
parents. There was the money promised for his expenses, and what more did he need ? If 
he was ever destined to live in the world he was sure that the lady, who had given him ber 
company on the previous night, would still own him as her lord. While these thoughts were 
passing and repassing through his mind, the Minister suddenly put him into the palanquin 
and gave the orders, The bearers, who had been previously instructed, started off on their 
journey. Without moving a muscle Atiripa sat in the palanquin, and continued bis journey ; 
bnt now and then his mind flew back to the princess and her excellent accomplishments in 


everything. 

While our hero was riding in a palanquin instead of walking on foot, the minister — glad at 
heart that the occasion, on which he would observe hia son seated by the side of the princess, had 
at last come — conducted him joyfully to the sacred place. The pricsts bad already assembled 
there, and began their preliminary rites. The princess was seated in a corner of the hall with 
her Indy friends to give her lord her company in the oblations to the sacred fire. The beanty, 
the learning, the magnanimous conduct in everything of her lord was so prominent in her mind 
that she was pondering over all the conversation of the previous night, 

Just at tho fifth ghafikd it was announced that the bridegroom was entering the marriage- 
hall. Every eye was turned towards him. Only ono person there knew that it was a 
different person, who was now approaching the hall, The same dress, the same ornaments 
and decorations, the same stature, the same colour; but ono in that hall knew that now 
her life was hopeless. With more than the curiosity of the rest, she, too, turned her cyes in 
the direction of her approaching lord, but her eyes failed to catch the intelligent fave that, had 
expounded, with such nicety, the intricate Sanskrit verse of the previous night, Her confusion 
and dismay were immense. But weakness might bring shame on her whole family ; — might, 
perhaps, even endanger the very life of her real lord ! So she resumed her composure, and, 

i to the minister's son, sat beside him, as she had done the previons day by the side 


of Atiripa. The rites proceeded, and she freely lent her help. The minister was highly 
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elated at the thoroug 
in-law and an empire for his son. 

Meanwhile the princess swore in her heart to be virtuous, if the great god would 
give her her real husband. She sat now with a sham husband merely to preserve her 
family dignity. Her heart was not in the affair, and she would rather marder the substituted 
husband with her own hands than prove false to the true one. The second day also drew to a 
close, and, in accordance with the custom, in the carly part of the night, the minister's son and 
the princess were conducted to the bridal-chamber and the door was locked. But now that 
the princess was alone with her sham husband her anger knew no bounds, She was the first 
to speak :-— | 

“ Stand there at the door, and don't stir one step and sully my room! Tell me the honest 
truth. Who are you? If you are & mean wretch, placed in ‘this position by others, I shall 
pity and release you,” . 

The minister's son replied : —“'] am your husband.” 





epileptic fit began. Secing the poor wretch in such s helpless plight she put the sword back 
into its sheath, and raised an alarm. The door was immedintely opened. 
“There, take away your son-in-law. He has got epilepsy,” said the Princess, 
standing at the remotest corner of the room, to her mother. 
Now no one knew the cause of this but the minister, who waa stil] there, for the whole 
thing had happened so quickly that none of the party outside the hall had had time to go 
home. Cursing his fate, which had brought on the attack so quickly, the minister carried the 





“ What is the matter, daughter?" said the queen, 

“ Mother, dear; if you wish me to live in this world, do not, please, talk upon this subject 
till I tell you everything,” replied the daughter. | 

There was ‘now confusion and dismay thronghout the palace, but still no one knew 
the cause of the strange occurrence on the second day of the MArrisge. 

Still, the ceremonials conld not be negleeted, and those of the third day were continued, 
The princess and the minister's 50D, Again sat together in the hall, and, again entered the 
bed chamber : — the third time for the princess, the second time for the Minister's gon. 

Said the princess to him just as the door was being shut :— “ Foo) that you are, that dare 
to approach again the bridal-chamber! I have allowed you admittance to-night, ag J Wanted to 
to say. Youare not fit even to be the dust on my lord’s feet. How did 


assume this position P Tell me the whole truth, or you shall soon know ¢ 
refusal '* 


boy, picked up for the occasion by the minister, and that he bad : 
the Chandragiri dominions by the orders of his father. 

This news gave the greatest consolation to the princess, She 
lord was still alive,,and that there was no fear for his life for 
would, of course, prosper wherever he might ro. 


Then, tarning to the minister's 50n, she said :—* Never, again, set your feet in my 
room. You msy attend my father’s court as the king’s S0n-in-law, and receive the 


was glad to hear that her 
the present. So great a soul 
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customary presents, and do all that you like as regards the outer world. But if you ever dare 
to call me your wife, or approach my room, or write to me, or send messengers to me, I'll have 
you beaten to death |" 

The minister's son received the order, and called to his father, who was waiting outside, for 
fear that sc ing might bappen that night also, The door was soon opened, and the 
minister's son left that chamber for ever. | 

Ever after that day, the princess kept to her own room, and only came out for her meals. 
That her real lord should return and claim her was her one desire. To her he was everything. 
Her parents observed the great change that had come over her. She gave up her usual 
ornaments and decorations, and clad herself in the meanest of her attire. She renounced 
flowers and acents, which had been her special taste. She bad always slept on the softest of 
silken cushions, but now curled herself up on the bare ground when sleep overpowered her. 
Regular sleep she had none, and she always awoke with a start. She, who had always dwelt in 
summer-houses made cool by a thousand and one artifices, now she took her seat between five 
sacrificial fires (pafichéyni), and did penance. To no one did she explain the mystery of her 
sorrow, and no one dared to ask her, for so great was the awe she was held in by all, even by 
her very parents. 

The minister's son was so much ashamed of the treatment he had received from the 
princess, that he never opened his mouth about it to any one. He often frequented the palace 
as the king's son-in-law, and had due regard paid to him on that account, but even to his father 
he never said a word, notwithstanding repeated questions, threats and solicitations; and in this 

The object of the princess's penance wna to regain her original lord, but no one except her- 
self knew of this. Meanwhile the minister's son, as the royal son-in-law, received due honours 
and presents, and as he was s fair boy, and no one knew the secret of his disease, all expected 
that, sooner or later, the husband and wife would be reconciled. No one, however, dared to 
suggest a reconciliation and as to the minister's son, the very name of the princess sometimes 
brought on the fear of the unsheathed sword, and a visit of his disease. So be never dared 
to approach her, and, at the sligh hint that she wns moving at a distance, he would glide 
away unobserved. He was content to be called the son-in-law of His ‘Majesty, and his father, 
the minister, too, was glad, in way, that some day or other the empire of Chandragiri would 
devolve upon his son. 

Thus, a full year and a couple of months passed, and the princess wasstill engaged in her 
severe penance. Her life was so pure, 50 chaste and so simple, that no one bad the heart to 
stay ber. But, one day, her old father said :— 

“My dearest daughter, you are my only child; I had a great desire to see you,,in my oli 
age, married and happy with a husband. But ever since your wedding day you have become 
thoronghly changed. Is this ascotic’s life the life which a princess shonld lead? Speak ont, 
my dear, and let me know the misery that 30 affects you." 

Replied the princess: — " My most ooble father; all that Ido now is for the good of 
my husband. Don’t ask mo any more questions, till I tell you everything after my desires are 
accomplished. Till then leave me to myself. I may soon want some moneys and please Tet: me 
have it.” 








The determined air with which the princess spoke, her simple and innocent look, and the 
pleasure with which she evidently led her asectic life for the time being, kept the king dumb, and 
he ordered his treasurer to give the princess whatever she required. She now began to order 
travellors’ rest-houses to be erected at every tenth kés from her city to Banfiras, and 
put servants in each with instructions to entertain the pilgrims that might pass and repass to and 
from Banaras. Every convenience of the pilgrims was to be attended to. 
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Meanwhile, as soon as AtirOpa had reached the borders of the Chandragiri dominions, he 
got down from the palanquin, thanked the bearers for not having murdered him on the way, 
took possession of the wealth the minister had left, and proceeded towards Bandras. Now 
that he was amply provided with fonds, he found his journey very convenient, and reached 
that holy city in m= couple of months. As he was sure of never living beyond his eighteenth 
year, he never thought sgain of his wife, the princess. What hope was there in him of his 
ever regaining her? The minister's plans he knew well enough, and the care with which he 
watched for him he could well imagine! So Atirfipa never looked back upon Chandragiri, 
nor did he ever think of returning back. 


He spent o few months at Baniras in performing the holy rites, and then proceeded to 
Frayaga. Here our hero went to an old woman, and, giving her all the money he had in 
hand, requested her to regard him as her own son, and feed him. She was a good- 
natured dame, and treated Atiriipa very kindly, In order not to be idle ho lot his knowledge 
of astrology be known, and thousands flocked to him to profit by his art. So, our hero thus 
led a good life, performing rites, distributing his knowledge, and engaged in devotion. The cloge 
of his eighteenth year was now fast approaching. The th ught made him sad, but he always 
kept the secret to himself. Even to the kind old lady, who every day became more and more 
attaghed to bim, he never said a word about it. As his end drew nearer he avoided 
public paths, and proceeded to the Ganges for his bath by a lonely footpath through 
an unfrequented jungle. He adopted this precaution so that people might not observe him 
at the time of his death, All this time, at Chandragiri, the princess was still at her penance, and 
his poor parents, at Sétupati’s capital, were anxiously expecting the return of their BON. 

At last the fatal day arrived, and while Atiripa, after his morning bath, was returning 
home by his lonely path to his adopted mothor, his foot slipped while going up a step, made 
slippery by some rain that bad fallen, and he fell down dead! His body lay unnoticed, for 
very few people passed by that lonely path. 

Wow, the moment of Atirfipa’s death was exactly the moment when the princess's 
austerity and penance fructified. The god Mahéja appeared before her, and requested to 
know the object of ber austere devotions, 

“O most holy god,” said she, falling at his feet: “I want to gain back my husband.” 


“We have granted this boon to you, overcome by your sincere devotion ; your lord will 
soon return back to you,” said Mahéga, and disappeared. | 

From that moment the princess's face changed, and for the first time, since that fatal 
second day of her marriage, when she missed her husband's fnce, she felt happy. 

“ Mahéta has granted my boon ; my noble husband will return to me soon now. Letit be 
days, weeks, months, or years! I shall wait patiently,” thonght she. But though this thonght 
consoled her greatly, still she did not care to shew to others that she was happy, so long as her 
husband's whereabouts remained unknown. Meanwhile, she issued strict orders to the several 
agents in her rest-houses between Bandras and Chandragiri, that every pilerim, who passed or 
Tepassed that way, was to be carefully entertained and attended to. | 


Meanwhile, the old woman at Preyiga missed Atiropa, and did not know how to 
account for it. 


“ Our boy has never been irregular, even for a single day, since he came to live with me. 
Perhaps he has gone ont somewhere to-day.” 
| Thos thought she till noon came, and still Atiripa did not return. She then went here and 
there, but all her search was in vain. That whole day passed away. Night came on. 


“ Atiripa was always shy. Who will feed him to-night ? Will he have enough to eat * 
thought she. | 
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On the second day the cld woman's anriety increased, but what could she do? All her 

Now, after thes conferring the boon upon the princess, Mahétvara returned to his place in 
the heavens, and the sage Narada came to visit him, On meeting the god, he asked him as 
to what the news was. Mahééa told of the boon he had granted to the princess. 

“Her hashand is Atirfips, who has died at Prayiga this morning. We fixed his life at 
eighteen years, and his term was over this morning. How will he return to the princess?" 





Then the groat god saw the mistake he had committed, but, as he Fai a lancobtehal Be 
alter things, he said ;: — power 


“Qar word to the princess shall nevar prove untrue. Her ansterities, also, must never 
vemain unrewarded, If Atirtpa is already dead, let him remain so for three days only. 
Let him regain his life on the fourth day, and let this mystery be unknown even to 
himself." 

Thus said Mahésa, and cleared himself from a world of confusion !! 

Just as the great god had said, Atiriipa came back to life on the fourth day after his death. 
He did not know what day it was, and rose up as one rising from a deep slumber, His clothes 
were all miry, and his body dirty, with the accumulated dirt of several days. He did not know 
what could have occurred to him. He only hada hazy recollection that the fatal day bad come 
and passed away, and that he had fallen down in the struggles of death. Everything was 
anenigms. He rose up, went again to the river, bathed and dried his clothes, and, like 
madman, returned slowly to his house without understanding what had happened. The good 
woman, as she welcomed him, said :-— 

“ Where have you been to, my good boy, for the last three days ? We all missed you, and 
all my search after you was in vain !” 

It now became perfectly clear to Atiriipa that he must have been asleep on the path for 
three days; — or was it a three days’ death ? The fatal day had anyhow come and passed away, 
and whether it was sleep or death that had come to him he did not care to puzzle his head 
about. He invented an excuse for the occasion, and lived under that good dame’s kind roof for 
a few days more, being now of one thing perfectly certain, that the fatal day had passed away, 
and that he was to live for many more years in the world. 

The main object that now stood before him, was the misery which his poor old 
parents must be in. He had spent nearly two years from them. He had had good reason to 
fiy from them, and now, he thought, he had equally good reason to return, 

“ Are they likely to be still living F Shall I ever have the happiness of meeting them again F 
If once I can rejoin them, never more will I quit my happy home. I will goand beg a thousand 
pardons from my father, who, I am sure, will readily grant them.” 

With his mind thus made up, he spoke to the kind old lady about his intended departure. 
Though exceedingly sorry to lose him, ehe allowed him his wish to return to his home, and 
gave back to him all that he had given her, saying that she had been already rewarded by his 
good acts and kindness towards her: —Our hero received -his money back, a8 he would mach 
need it on his journey, and requested the old lady to come to him, assoon as she heard from him. 
He would have taken bet along with bim, but he wanted to know first whether his parents 
were alive. Hiding the money in his rags, like a true pilgrim from Baniras, he now took the road, 
and, with the sacred water of the holy Ganges on his shoulders, went his way homewards. 

Now every step that he took on his way homewards, conducted him unawares to his 
wife. At the very first rest-house an officer of the princess entertained him somptuously, and 
when he was about to resume his journey, put 8 palm.leaf manuscript in his hand, and asked 
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him if he could read it and explain the meaning of what was written. Atiripa received 
it, glanced over it, and at once his face changed colour, Checking himself he thus replied :— 

“I know the meaning of it; bat I cannot tel! you what I know. Permit moe, please, to 
depart.” ; 

As soon as this was said, the master of the rest-house rose up and fell at the pilgrim’s feet, 
und requested him to stay awhile, as his journey was not to be on foot any longer. Atirdpa was 
astonished, 

“Am I dreaming, or is this reality 7" thought he: “what is the meaning of all this ? 
This is the verse that I recited to the princess of Chandragiri on my way here. Is 
this a trick to find me out? Am I likely to see her again 7" 

While he was thus musing, the words, — ‘Thre palanqoin is ready: will your holiness be- 
pleased to go into it ?" fell upon his ears. It was the master of the rest-house who had thus 
spoken to him. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? Why should a poor pilgrim returning home to his country 
ride in & palanguin ?" asked Atiraipa, 

Then the master of the rest-house explained to our astonished hero the charity of the 
princess of Chandragiri, who had raised one thousand and one choultries on the way between 
Baniras and her town, with instructions to feed and entertain every pilgrim, to give to every 
pilgrim the manuscript he had just seen, to request him to explain the meaning, and to 
conduct to her that person, who could read it and explain its meaning. He further told the 
still astonished Atiriipa that several months had passed, that many had received and returned 
the manuscript unread, and that the only person, who had given him any hope, was the 
present pilgrim, 

Everrthing was now plain to our hero: the verse was his own which he had repeated 
to his wife on the night he saw her: her name was connected with the charities. What more 
proof could he need ? He was now perfectly sure that all these contrivances were his wife's 
plans to bring him back to her. He thanked God for his good fortune, and wag sure that he 
was to be taken back to his wife's country. But what could have become of the minister'sson ? 
He did not like to enquire about this, lest it should lead him into danger, 


Meanwhile, in accordance with instractions received, the messengers flew to the princess 
with the news that, at last, a pilgrim was Coming in a palanquin, who was able to expound the 
writing on the palm-leaf. The princess's joy knew no bounds, Mabheéa’s boon has been granted 
after all, and yet she was not quite sure till she actually saw her lord. She sent for hor father, 
aud he, ever ready to obey his virtuous daughter, came at once, 


“Most loving father. I have attained the object of my penance, and we have to wait 
only for a couple of days more. There is a pilgrim coming here from Banaras the day after 
to-morrow, who must be entertained in our palace and perform his pij@ in our great hall, and 
after receiving blessings from his holy hands I shall be rejoined to my husband. Let all the 
“reat men of the city attend the ptpd to bless me on the oceasion. Let my husband, too, be invited. 
But you must not give notice of this, until we see the pilgrim actually settled in his péjd in. oor 
palace. There will still be ample time. Meanwhile you should yourself go on in advance 
and welcome the pilgrim, and conduct him to our linll. Hie is no ordinary personage, I will 
“xploin everything to you after his arrival." 


This spoke the danghter, and her father had no other course hut to obey. She was 
Lis only daughter, and had brourht him the happiest of news. So he hastened out, and 
proceededi to welcome the approaching pilgrim. The palanquin was placed on the ground as 
soon as the bearers saw the king, and notice was given to the rider inside that the lord of 
Chandragiri was approaching, The old king himself, too, when be was informed that the polan- 
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quin had been put down, got down from hia vehicle icle and proceeded on foot to welcome the 
pilgrim, And for the first time in their lives the father-in-law and son-in-law saw each other 
face to face without the former knowing the relationship that existed between them. He was 
lost in admiration. The beanty, the noble bearing, and the holy appearance of the pilgrim were 
enough forany man to bow to, The monarch, also, on putting the ascetic life of his own daughter 
and the approaching pilgrim together, thought that there must be some spiritual relationship 
between them, or that the pilgrim was a real god in human form, and shewed him the 
his wife who was at the bottom of all these adventures. There was, therefore, more silence than 
talk after the meeting, and the little there was of talk was so neutral that it cleared none of the 
doubts of either party. 

Chandragiri was reached at last, and the pilgrim with the holy Ganges water safely in his 
hand alighted at the royal mansion, and the vessel containing it was placed in the hall. As 
soon as the palanquin was announced the princess took up a convenient position in her balcony 
to observe her lord, and when her eyes roamed over him she breathed deep for joy. 

“May Mahésvara be praised! He has brought me back my ndtha — my true lord !" 
thought she; “I shall never again lose him now.” 

From that very moment everything about her and in her began tochange. She decorated 
herself with her choicest ornaments and put on the best of her apparel, and, while the pilgrim 
was engaged in his ablutions, came down herself from the upper story, and decorated the hall 
with her own fair hands for the performance of the pupa, 

Every one noticed the sudden change that came over the princess, and took it to be her joy 
at the approaching reanion with her husband, the minister's son. 

The time for the worship of the holy water of the Ganges drew on, and almost all the 
great people of the city were assembled for it. The holy water of the Ganges was not a thing 
to be had daily, so they were fully sensible of the grandeur of this occasion.‘ 

The minister and his son, too, were in the assembly, and, a3 the son-in-law of the king, the 
son had taken a prominent seat. His father was seated near him overjoyed at heart that, after 
all, the princess was compelled by time to choose to be reconciled to his boy. The ceremonies 
over, every one stood up with outspread palms to receive the holy water, and our hero opened 
the vessel containing it and, holding it im his left hand, proceeded to distribute the contents 
with a «mall spoon (uddharint) in bis night hand. 

“ Shall I assist you, my dearest husband, in carrying that water? I am bound to doso 
on this occasion by the rules,” cried out a female voice, and suddenly the princess stood by 
the left side of our hero with her hand on the holy vessel. 

“What! what !" oried the king. 

“T am the wife of this pilgrim ! Let the minister be secured at once,” was the reply. 

The minister was soon so bound that he could not escape, and all the assembly stood in 
wonder, astounded and astonished. There was no time to be lost now, and the princess ex- 
plained in detail the whole mystery to the listening crowd ; how she had been married to Atiripa ; 
the Sanskrit verse; the substitution of the minister's son in his place ; the disappearance of her 
true lord ; the commencement of her misery ; her penance and plansto discover the lost husband ; 
and her success. She had carefully preserved the cups and the platter, in which she had served . 
the food on the first night to her husband, and produced them now in proof. The minister 


* This is & ceremony, in which worship is performed to the vessel containing the holy water of the Ganges, after 
which the Ganges water iteclf is distributed to the people assembled from the vessel containing it. 
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confessed his guilt, and his son attested the truth of the princess's statements as far as he 
knew it. 

Thus everything became plain, and Atiripa, by his good fortune, regnined his life and 
his lost wife, the former by the latter, though he never knew it. 


The minister was committed to the stake, and his son given leave to go to his honse 
and never more to approach the palace. The marriage of Atiripa with the princess was 
again colebrated with all due grandeur, and he succeeded to the throne of Chandragiri 
as Yuvarija. He did not forget his parents in the time of his prosperity, nor the old lady at 
Prayiga. He proceeded in a royal progress to the south, met his parents, assured them that he 
was their son, explained to them his whole history from the day of his separation, and bronght 
them to Chandragiri to live in his palace, The aged couple were delighted to have found their 
child after all, and lived in prosperity. 

A word as to the prophecy of the boy-astrologer to the Sétupati. That king and his 
wife and children hid themselves in a wood adjacent to his capital. It was now two years ago 
since the son of Satyavik bad assured him that, without trying for it, he would, after a dertain 
period, get back his lost kingdom, and that prophecy was now fulfilled, 

Chandragiri was the empire of which the kingdom of the E€tupatis was a petty tributary 
State, and becanse the Sétupati had failed to send in his tribute regularly, his dominions had 
been invaded and he had had to fiy for his life. The boy-astrologer was now himself the 
emperor, and he, out of kindness to his old king, gave him back his State. Thus was the 
prophecy duly fulfilled by the astrologer who had made it, and, as Emperor of 
Chandragiri, Atiripa reigned over his vast empire for many a long year in peace and prosperity. 


FOLELORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FE. D'PENHA. 
No. 10. — Bilidédd and Baydbai. 


In a certain country there once lived a king, who had one son, The prince was sent to 
school, where he proved himself worthy of the schoolmaster, and when he had attained 
maturity the king, his father, thought it high time to get him married. The prince said 
to him: —“Mdld bdiks kardl tf aif hard gf bdpéecht dést ani discht sért rakhil adi bath bard: 
nihin (é malé bdiki nakd >} If you wish to get me married, I shall want a wife that will keep 
up the dignity of my father and the honour of my mother ; else I do not want a wife.” 

“Very well,” the king replied ; “we want for nothing, and I will send my messengers 
to all parts of the country and even to foreign lands, and get you just such a wife as you 
desire," 

Accordingly, he at once despatched people to all parts of the country, and also to foreign 
courts, with the message : — “ Kéndché sdkri aiél g@ bépdscht dart ans discht eri r€k Al, abt 16 tikivh 
dméinh siirik; If any one has a daughter that will keep up the dignity of the father and the 
honour of the mother, we wish to enter into an alliance with him.” 

The messengers went from village to village and from town to town, and penetrated into 
foreign countries, but with little success; for who was there that would guarantee to keep up 
the dignity of the father and the honour of the mother? At length the king of a distant 
The princess, however, asked her father what the letter contained, but the king refused to tell 
her. However, after much entreaty she was told what it was about, and exclaimed: — " Hé, 


+ Lit. “if you wish to get me a wife, get me such an one as will take care of | beard and | 
eGrt, sach a wife I want, or I do not wact a wife.” o care of my father's beard and mother’s 











bépd, dids méaad zabdb, mi rakhin bapdschi dari ani dischi sri; Yos, father, give them my 

The king, thereupon, sent his own men with another message to the effect that he was 
tions imposed by the prince, The messengers were also authorised to settle a day for the 
celebration of the marriage, The messengers reached the prince's dominions, and made all 
the arrangements necessary, and appointed a day for the auspicious occasion. 

Preparations were now made on both sides on a grand scale. Nothing wns spared to make 
the occasion a great event. In due time, on the appointed day, the marriage took place with all 
possible delat, The bride was still very young and consequently had to remain at her parents’ 

A year or two after the marriage the prince thought of paying a visit to his wife, and 
expressed his desire to his father. The king, of course, had no objection, and gave his consent, 
giving him money for his expenses on the way. The prince, however, disguisec himself 
as @ poverty-stricken person, and went to his wife's country. When ho had arrived there 
he cut a bundle of grass, and, carrying it on his head, passed by his father-in-law's house. His 
wife saw him with the grass and called ont to him: — Bi, mélkid, mblkaw wikités ka? Hit 
grasscutter, will you sell your grass?” 

Our hero answered in the affirmative, upon which the princess struck a bargain and bought 
the bundle of grass. “After this she said to hint: — “ AfiUsd, millad, chikar hots kant békar hats ? 
Grasscutter, grasscutter, are you employed or without employment ?” 

The pretended grasscutter replied : — “' Bikar hain; I am without employment.’ 









The princess then said: — * Milla, dmehé ghard chakrild rftés ? Grasseutter, will you 
take employment at our house 7” 


The prince said he was willing to take employment, and was engaged as a servant by his 
own wife, who, of course, was unaware of the real state of affairs. Bot the prince knew her, 


and thought it a fitting opportunity of testing, by observing her behaviour, whether she 


This state of things went on for a few years, when one day the parents of the princess 
called the supposed servant and said to him: — “ A(flkid, demi edtdun bénché giéivdn maine 
din ming, tbh dmché stkrichd samdl kar; Grasscutter, we are going to a distant country foro 
month or two, during which time you must take care of our daughter.” 

The servant having promised to take care of the princess, her parents, the king and queen, 
left for the distant country, and after they were gone the princess one day said to her 
servant: — “Mélkid, malkié, tizam néui kd? Grasecutter, grassentter, what is your name F 
The prince replied : — “ Baliidida,” and asked ber in return whit her name was, and she 
answered : — “ Bayébii.” 

And then she said to him! “ Bélidédé, mbh kata Adm sdagén té karail nahin ? Balidada, 
would you do anything for me if I were to tell you tor” 

Balidada replied: — ‘‘ Hé, Baydhedi, jésh kam sdagail tém karin; Yea, Baydbii, I will do 
whatever work you may want me to do,” 

And then he said to her: — “ Buyoldi, mald riaddnéim khépdla déat nékin ? Baydbii, you 
will cook and give me to eat, wont you?" 

And Bayébai said : — “ Hi, dén; Yes, I will give.” 

And they lived together like a brother and sister; Balididi doing whatever he was 
asked to do, and Baydbai doing the cooking for him.? 
2 From this point the story rans as that of ordinary persons, and not that of a prince and princess, for t 
are now called BalididA and Baydbii respectively throughout, and the kings and queens are mentioned merely 
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About this time Bayobii attained to puberty, that is she was twelve years old,? and was 
one day walking on the sea-beach, when & great merchant arrived with a ship full of mélia 
pownlin, pearls and rabies. The merchant spied Baydbii walking on the sea-beach, and was 
so enamoured of her beauty that he determined at any cost to get hold of her, So he began 
to enquire in the neighbourhood if it were possible, but the neighbours said, that they could 
not tell, that her parents were not at home, and that she was left under the care of a servant, 
So he sent for Bilididé, and asked him, too, if he thought whether his mistress would allow | 
his advances, and promised to give Balidida five hundred rupees, and Bayébai whatever she 
askea for, Biltididi thonght this the best opportunity possible of testing her, and went, 
therefore, ranning to Baydbai, said to her : — “' Baydbdi, ék wérid s@igtaia té diltais ? Baydbai 
will you listen to what I have to say ?” 


Bayébii said she would, but Balidadi again said to her: —“ Vartd singén (2 karéil 16 
adigtaia; If you agree to what I say, I will tell you,” 


Bay bai, little suspecting what the nature of the talk was to be, agreed to do as he should 
say. Then Bilidéda told her that a great merchant, who had arrived with a ship fall of métha 
piualii, pearls and rubies, had told him to ask her whether she would admit his advances 
and to tell ber that if she would, be would give her whatever she asked for, 


Bayoébai, upon this, said: — “Kd rf, Bilidddd, miazd dis bépiis ghoran ndhin, ani tiim ais 
tirid kariés? What, Balididi, my parents are not at home, and you tell me such a thing as 
this!" 

Bilidida then said that if she did not agree he would leave her service and go away. 
Upon this Bayébii said: —“ Bera, barawh, kabil Adin, of tidld sing gf tidché hétchaw kdgal 
patyé atsar gé rdichawt af véstan télé gharan jhéin ani bard vaslié kd 1dt mériin béir karin, ani 
tidchanh mithh péusliencham (dria jhéin; Very well, very well, go and tell him that he must 
give me his word in writing that if I admit him at eight o’clock to-night, and turn him out 
again as s00n as it strikes twelve, 1 may take his vessel of pearls and rubies.” 


Balidada immediately went and informed the merchant, and got a document prepared 
then and there. Then Bayébdi sent Balidida to the bézér to purchase a lot of vegetables, fish, 
ghi, and such like things, and he went and bronght them home, Punctually at eight o'clock 
that evening the merchant arrived, and Baydbdi offered him a seat ; and preliminaries being 
over, she began to cook in order to entertain her guest. She gave Biliidada his meal as ustal, 
and asked him to sleep in her house for the night; but he refused to do so, and leaving the 
house went and hid himself neara window, whence he could watch everything that passed. Now 
as Baydbdi was cookingshe wanted a cocoanut, in searching for which she spent nearly an hour 
and then another half hour in finding the kéité to break the cocoanut with, and in this way 
kept on spinning ont the time. It was past eleven o'clock by the time she had finished 
cooking, and then she laid ont the supper for the merchant. Ait supper the merchant was told 
that he must eat of everything that she might bring, and not rise from the table. Now 


Bayé.#1 called ont to Balfdada in a lond voice, thinking he was asleep in his own hut. Our 
hero, who was close by, ran off at the first call, and came back running from the direction of his 
hut, growling, or rather pretending to growl, for having been aroused from sleep : — ““Ké 
eee lee ay: Kala hénkdvités ? What is the matter ? What is the matter? Why are you 
calling me?" , %- 





" Twelve yeara is generally supposed to be the time when » girl attaina puberty . 
sein Se ee rere Varried at that age. The consummation of the marriage, howers: r. did not take place for s 
bones, ny ns And very often for the period of « whole year afterwards, though the wife lived inet nh ye 
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Baytbai then told Balididaé to kick the merchant ont of the house and appropriate the 
ehip full of pearls and rubies. The poor merchant was compelled to yield, for had he not 
given a written agreement? He had also, as he had promised, to give five hondred rupees 

A month or ao after this Baydbii’s parents returned from the distant country. Not a word, 
however, was told them of what had happened in their absence. Bilddidd was now perfectly 
satisfied with Baydbii, for he had tested her under the most trying circumstances, and he 
thought to himself: — ‘s Bayibas rdkhil maajé bdpdechi ddri ant dtecht edri; Biyébui will keep up 
the dignity of my father and the honour of my mother.” 

He had been in his father-in-law’s employment for nearly five years, and he now told him 
that he wished to go home to his parents. So he asked to be paid off for the time he bad 
served, as he had not drawn his pay. Bayébii and her parents had taken such a liking to him 
that they were very reluctant to let him go, but as he was determined to do eo they paid him 
of'and gave hima lot of money over and above what was due to him. Balididié had now 
plenty of money besides the five hundred rupees he had got from the merchant. He took leave 
of his frienda and returned to his own house. 

When he reached home his parents enqnired after his wife, but he stoutly denied bis 
having gone to her, and said he had gone to seek employment, and had returned with a large 
fortune. “How could he have got so much money a3 he had brought with him, but for the 
work he had done in all these years ?” 

A few months after this Balidida asked his father to let him go and fetch his wife home, 
but his father said he would go and bring her himself. So the old man set out one day for his 
daughter-in-law's (Bayébii's) house, where he was cordially received. After a few days’ stay 
there he told Bayébai's parents that, as she had now attained maturity, he wished to take her 
home. Her parents said they had no objection, nad that they were very bappy that be 
should have come to take her away. Baydbai, therefore, after inking a tender farewell of her 
parents, set out with her father-in-law, taking with her all the rabies and pearls she had got 
from the merchant. When they reached home it was Inte at night and Baliidada had by that 
‘time gone to sleep, and accordingly Bayébai did not seo him. But, for the next few days, 
Balidada took to his bed and covered himself up from head to foot, so that Baydbii had no 
chance of seeing him, One day, however, Bilidida knowing that Bayébii would go to the well 
to fetch water, went out and climbed a birt tree, and placking s few ripe Sirah, waited for 
her on her way to the well. He had not long waited, when Bayébii came up to him, and 
happy at having seen her servant (for so at least she thought him) after such a long time, 
addressed him: —“'Ké ré Balidddd, tin athild kd hartés? Os bed tix gdua? Bard hats kas? 
Hallo, Biliidida, what are you doing here f Is this your native country ? Are you well? 

Bilidada replied : — ‘Hi 94 Baybhdi, da maid gdua, ani mua bard Adin; Yes, Baydbii; 
this is my country, and I am well.” Bilidida then asked Bayébai:—‘‘ Ka gi, Buysbai, tom 
athiid kd kartés ? Bari Adis han ? Newriaché ghard ailéis kd? Naurd bard hai kan ? Sdci sasrd 
kash Adn? Baydbai, what are you doing here? Are you well? Have you come to your 
husband's house? Is your husband well ? How are your mother-in-law and father-in-law F" 

To these questions BayObii replied: —“ Ho ré Béladddd, bari hdin, nawriaché ghard atlawa ; 
dria barba Adan, pin nauriacham fond ndiin bagilak asi; Yes, Balidada, | am well enough, 
and I am come to my husband's house. Allare well, bot I have not yet seen my husband's 

Upon this Balddida said: — Thawrih dara né ani nauriald dés, manje tidchan find kalél ; 
Take a fow béra@a and give them to your husband, and then you will have a chance of seeing 


* Birah leingeder, bir) are froite which ripen about the montha ofj January, February aod March. They 
are both aweet and sour. The tree is alao known by the name of br. 





oot 


his face,” And Baydbii answered :— “Ki, ré Dilidddé, naurd ¢¢ S01 ndhin, chili ndhin, ani 
nuirlnic te? But, Biliidid’, my husband won't speak or do anything, 


beat me {"" 
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Said Balididi: —“ Nahin, ndhin mira@vdchd; No, he won't beat you." 


as before. : 


A few days more passed, and Bilddidi again went, and climbing a mango tree plucked a 
few ripe mangoes and waited for the arrival of Baydbii. She soon came and Balidada asked 
her: —“ Kd yi, Baydbdt, biranh dilits kn nawriald ? Well, Baydbai, did you give the béraw 


to your husband f"" 


Baydbiii answered : — “ Nahin, ré Béladddé, méril karit ¢€ mish bitain; No, Balddada, Twas 


afraid he might beat me.” 


Bilidida then gave her the mangoes, saying: — “ Mik siagtaia ais kar. 
ant rdtcham kd kardil : dh deittar jhé ani tidché 
finddvar fékh, maajé tidchah find kalél ani 10 épénh béldl; 


Eh ambé jhé, 
finddvarchath kdpar khénd ani té dinbé tidché 
Do as I tell you, Take these 


mangoes, and do you know what to do in the night ? Take a pair of scissors and cut the cloth 
off his face and throw him these mangoes. Thus you will see his face and he will be obliged 


to speak.” 


Bayobai again asked: — “ Méril karil #2? But suppose he beats me P” 


Bilididaé then said «— “ Nihin maravicha, singtain quam Aor, 


only do as I tell you.” 


No, he won't beat you, 


And away went BAalddida and slept as before, 


When she had drawn the water Bayébii went home, and 


in the night she took = pair of 


scissors and, as advised by Bilidada, out a piece off the shect covering him and threw the 
mungoes on his face. This was too much for Biliidida, who could not stifle his laughter, and 
revealed himself to Bayébai. Baydbai was quite surprised, and asked Balidida why he had 
played so many tricks. Bilfdids answored : — “ Tiild vide hai gé vardddché pirave amir bétlorh 
ge bdpdscht dari ant dtscht sdri r@lehil tidish minh varddén ; tid kartaws micin arid dhcnpany ka lini 
bagied gé khardchdritsih tdih bapdecht ddrt ani dischi adri rékhités kd: Do you remember that, 
before the wedding, I said that I would marry only her, who would keep np the dignity of my 


father and the honour of my mother; and it was 
dignity of my father and the honour of my mot 


to find out whether yon could really keep the 


her, that I played 60 many tricks,” 


They then lived together happily to a green old acre, 
MISCELLANEA, 


THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF URASA, THE 
MODEEN HAZARA. 

The site of the old capital of Urasa hag never 
been determined: Hinen Tsiang mentions it as 
lying either $00 or 500 li, that is, 50 or 83 miles, 
from Taxila. The serious discrepancy in the 
pilgrim’s itinerary renders his statement useless, 
The country of Urasa corresponded pretty nearly 
with that of the modern Hazara, if we include in 
that term the whole tract upto the Indus, now held 
by the Tanaolis, the Hassarzais, ihe Akuzais and 
others. Naturally the capital of the region would 
stand rather in the fertile neighbourhood of Hari. 


pur than elsewhere. Now with reference to the ! 


| capital in the seventh century, Hiuen Tesi 


thus:— “The capital is 7 or 8 li in circuit, the air 
ig oft and agreeable, there 18 ¥ery little ice or 
snow. To the south-west of the capital 4or 5 
li is a stipa about 200 feet or so in height, which 
was built by Asika-rija, By its side o 
sogharama,” 


Tteo happens that near Haripur there are the 
remaing of an ancient eity of Buddhistic 
times, which exactly answers to this description. 
Tt stands on rising ground under a range of hilla, 
two miles from Haripur, being on the right or 
west bank of the [ + @ stream which, flowing 
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Aik eds Gasaroacer diss eonnish the Tales with. Manikyale is suggestive. The climatic 
It stands too, close to the “Road of the Great conditions are exactly fulfilled. 
Kings” leading from Taxila to Kaimir. The It is curious that the existence of this beantifully 
containing walls of the city can be traced all | citnuted and strongly constructed place should 
round. Some of them still rise eighteen feet in | poye been apparently unknown to Sir Alezander 
height and they are beautifully built in the | Qunningham. I discovered the place quite by 
chequered style of the ancient stiipas of Gandhira accident, having been directed to it by a Native, 
and Kophene. Within the city, which in size | wi told me that 1 shwuld find there an old 
answers probably exactly to the dimensions given inscription. 
by Hiuen Tsiang, there was o citadel to the weat | i 
Mie Gene ee Ste merge eeoeee cts The tope to the south-weet is crowned by a 
by the Sikhs, towether with «fortified peak tower- Minoka or Minika, as Cunningham informs us, 
ing over the ruins to the east, Within a mile of | was a prince living in the time of Kanishka and 
the city to the south-west, but on the opposite | the probuble founder of the great tope Minakyala. 
bank of the shallow river, are the remains of an | The Muhammadans have appropriated this prince 
old st@pa, and in connection with it there are | and raised him to the dignity of a Pir. May I 
indications of buildings of considerable extent. venture to suggest that Pir-Manaka is probably 
The Muhammadans have a little shrine (sidrat) the city banger waa visited by Hinen Tsiang, 
Pir-Manaka, sad the ancient name is preserved Cuanzes Sue RRRTON, F.8. iw 
alaoin Manakrai, which is applied to the modern Potosi, Black Mountains ; Chaplain. 
Village close by. The coincidence of these names March, 1891. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
LUCE AND ILL-LUCE. on any important business. Hindus should mark 
(a) In Telingana. their foreheads on such occasions, and a Musal- 
With reference to Indtan Notes and Queries | ™in should wear rings inscribed with texts, or 
Val. 1: uste ‘918 in ‘the Northern Cirears red | ‘iver ermlcte containing texte from the Gurds 
is not objected to by the Musalmans during | other holy book beneath his sleeves. He must 
the Mubarram, but is on the contrary much | break in half the piece of wood, through which 
aed Dae: he passes the girdle that ties his trousers, and 
Masulipatam. HG. Prenperoast. | should not put on his trousers standing but sit- 
ting, at any rate while he draws the pdechas 
(b) In Bihar. over his legs. 
i snehynetie de put on clothes, proved to have Savrip KHaInayaT AnMAD. 
been prc perous, on going to visit a Jakim or Gayd. 
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Dauuasterer. Paris; Leroux; 1890. in My opening sentence. Here we are beaten on 

1 received this volume with pleasant expecta- our own ground. If there has been hitherto 
tions, | opened it with surprise, and 1 closed it | one domain of science which Anglo-Indians have 
with envy. Any work by M. Darmesteter was made peculiarly their own, it has been the study 
certain to be both original and scholarly, and | of Indian dialeets and Indian folk-lore. But 
readers of his Lettres sur ['Inde were justified in | even on this ground of study, the ever-increasing 
forward with interest to his promised | demands of official work have given little leisure 
collection of Afghin gong and folklore. But for the complete and thorough exploitation of 
the result bas surpassed the expectations. We | any particular tract, and few facilities are afforded 
have bere a portly volume of some 700 pages, con- si a Government, which, however sympathetic, 
taining not only a selection of Afghan songs finds itself unable to spare either the men or the 
with text, translation, vocabulary and commen- | money forresearch by specialists. What the Gov- 
tary, but three admirable essays on the language, ernment of India cannot do, a foreign Government 
the literature, and the history of that nation. | has done. It has emabled a acholar of the 
The work is the direct result of the liberality of the highest eminence to come to India and to thorough- 
French Government, whichdeputed M-Darmesteter | ly survey an area, of which but the outlines 
to India on a“ misrion détudes:” and this ie | have been hitherto known. Let it mot be 
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thought that I am forgetting the names of 
Trumpp, of Raverty, of Bellew, of Plowden or of 
Thorburn. These authors would themselves be 
‘amongst the first to admit the great addition to 
our knowledge which has been made by M. 
Darwesteter. Let us now take heed to the 
laurels we have hitherto won, and let the book 
under notice spur us to fresh efforts, and impel na 
to fresh conquests. Above all, let our rulers note 
that work, which should be peculiarly their own, 
lias been elsewhere thought sufficiently impor- 
tant to induce aforeign nation to send a specialist, 
tu India to carry it out, 


It is difficult to give a complete account of 


Prof. Darmesteter’s book within the limits of as | 


single article. A mere sketch, and an extract or 
two, must suffice. Chapter I. of the Introduction 
(pp. iii —elii) deala with the language of the 


Afghans, in its two diulects,— the Pudhta of the | 


north and the Pushid of the south. Save for a 


few varieties of pronunciation,’ these dialects | 


have few points of difference. The langrua pe 
hus borrowed largely from Persian and from the 


Indian dialects, and also, through the Persian, 


from Arabic. In borrowing Persian words, it, 25 


generul rule, retains the original sounds, except | 


that of f, which it does not possess and replaces by 
Pp. The characteristic Arabic letters (U, = ke.) 
it ubundons, substituting the nearest indigenous 
ones, As regurds Indian sounds, the aspirated 


letters drop their aspiration, and J is represented | 


by Puy. Thus kherd, pure, becomes hard; chip, 
printed, chap ; and jivithd, fulse, jitd. Asa rule, 
cerebral letters unly appear in Indian words, 
t lig: elecptivons betingr the uppearance af an} r 


ur ur in certain pure Afvhin words, represent: | 


ing etymologically in the one case an earlier rd, rt, 
and in the other an earlier rn. 

A minute discussion of the phonetics of the 
language leads the author to the following con- 


clusions ;—(1) Afghin is nut‘an Indian dinlect 2(2) | 


Jt is am Jranian dinlect; (3) it is not a dinlect uf 
modern Persian of derived from Peblavi:and, moat 
probubly, (4) It is derived from Zend or from some 
very similar dialect. In short, the phonetica and 
the vocabulary of the Afghin language induce us 
tu cumsider it oa bearing the same relation to Zend 
that modern Persian does to the ancient language 
of Persia. We have, however, no proof of a cor. 
responding Peblavi, Butsuch a Peblavi ia less 
necessary, for phonetic and morphological corrup- 
hon is less advanced in Afghin thin in Persian. 
Afghdn bears that modern witness to the ancient 


' The North hax th (€) andy (45) where the Sout 
has eh (*)and 2h ( 4), 


* [Would it uot be more correct to say that the 





latter, but for nouns it retains dd 
i only of grammatical gender, but also of declension, 
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Zend, which has hitherto been sought for im vain, 
and the wild tibes of the Khuibur and the funati- 
cal Musalmiins of the Sulaimin range, have pre- 
served the language of the old time Magi and of 
Zoroaster, better than the Parsls of Bombay. 

In ite morpho! es Afghin occupies an inter. 
mediate powitiun between the synthetic Lranian 
In conjugation it is almost as analytic ae the 





It bas a direct and an oblique cuse, Ae in ludia, 
the latter appears to be derived from un ancient 


| genitive. The numerals show remarkable agree- 


ment with Zend, aa will appear from the following 


1 yau ava, yak bk 

2 dva dva dd dé 

$ dré(ortér) thri ai tin 

4 tealor chathwiro chubdar, char chir 
5 pindza palicha patj paich 
6 shpuzh kbshvash = shash ebha 
7 éva haptan haf. wit 

5 ata ashton huslit ath 

9 no navan no nau 
10 las dasan dah das 


In the verl, Afghin has, like the Pelilavi-Per- 
dian, substituted a passive construction in the 
past tenses. While, however, this substitution has 
become obscured in Porsian, Afghan retains the 
evidence of it with perfect clearness, Jitst wa 
Hindustani, so Afghan, saya ‘this hus heen dune 
by me" (mei md yuk kiyd hat), and not "1 did this,” 


The second chapter of the Introduction deals 


with the history and origin of the Afghdns. ML. 
| Darmesteter traces their history from the first 


recorded mention of the nation by Albirani (1030 
A. D.), as inhabiting the Sulaindin Range, down 
to the present time: “Tradition ‘wakes them 
servants of Pharaoh, who emigrated thither after 
his destruction, and they must, at any rate, have 
been converted to Islim at an early period, their 
country having been conquered by Muhallab, son 
of Abd Safra, about the year 663 A.D" Since 
then, history relates little ereept internecine 
quarrels, varied by invasions of India. The latter 
are well-known to students of Indian history, 
and for the former the reader is referred to ML. 
Darweateter’s interesting wecount. Babar's (lize) 
couquest of Afyhinistin ig told in his own 
words. We learn how ‘when the Afghing saw the 


| ampossbility of resisting, they presented them- 


Mussiuin conquest of Afghinistin was the renult of & 


| long struggle extending over the ith, Sth, Sth and luth 


ceuturies A. D. ?—R. C, T.) 
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nalienc Saabdiides sien teabaacsliAlisie Sesh naieenet 
as to say “Lam your oz.”" A footnote refers ua to 
Major Temple's Legends of the Punjab (11., 101, 
103, I. 3¢), who quotes this asa conventional 


phrase, the cow being the most sacred of all things 


in the Hindi's eyes; to be treated aa his cows is to 


be well treated by him. A much older authority 


on this point isthe Dehli Siwilik Pillar inseription 


ol ‘Vigala Diya, dated:116¢.4.D., 3 where we read 





pratwarthi-d prafya-kehdni = trimdmi, 


After the death of Babar the Afghins regained 


their power — in India to be finally ex- 
pelled by Akbar in 1866. It was not till 1761 that 
Alunad ShAh, the Durrini, held the Grand Mughal 


a prisoner at Dehli, and destroyed the Marithi 


power at Pinipat. He thus left the way open to 
the European conquest of India, while giving rise 
at the same time to the Afghin Principulities of 
Farrakhibid and Bundélkhand* The Durrini 
dynasty waa succeeded (1818) by that of the 
Bérukzuis, which now occupies the throne of Kabul. 

The Afghan race is, at the present day, divided 


inte three main branches, — those of Afghinistin, | 
under the dominion of the Amir: the indepen. | 


dent tribes of Yighistin* (Svit, Bunér, Bajaur, 

&c.), which, being absolutely free of all foreign 

influence, have beat preserved their national 

characteristics ; and those of British India, in the 
wtriets of the North-West frontier. 

It ia doubtful whether the classical writers 
have mentioned the Afghin nation by name, 
Arrian and Quintus Curtius, mention Indian 
mountaineers whose country waa traversed by 
Alexander on his way to the Hindi Kish from 
Arachosia (Qandahir). Herodotus mentions the 





Uderves, Paktyes, who inhabited the country about | 


Kabul. Are these the Afghiins (Pakhtdns)? The 
details which he gives of their dress are not incon- 
sistent with the theory, and, while he treats them 
1s Indians, he saya that their customs resemble 
those of the Bactriana, which would refer us to 
an Iranian type. There is, however, one serious 
difficulty. Of the two forma, Pushtin and Pukh- 
tin (or more anciently Pashtdn and bogey: 
the latter is a derivative one. The orig: 
Pashtin, which would lead us to expect in | Greek 





Dacrves, Pastyes, not Wderves, Poktyes. Paahtin 


is derived from pusht, a mountain, and means 


mountaineer, highlander, and the original form | 


of the latter word was parshti or *pershiu. If, 
therefore, the Paktyes are our Afghins, we muat 


assume that Tasrver is an imperfect transcription | 
| traversed by the Second. Column of the Tul-Cbétiili 





4 See ante, Vol. XIX. p. 218, and note. 


* See Irvine, J. A. 5. BL 1878 and L879, the Bangith | 


Nawedbs of Farrckhdbid, 
* (I fancy there are several Yaghistines (independent 
territories) in Afghinistin. I came across ona in the 


country of the Kikais; See my “Account of the Country 





for Rupes, Parstyes, or rather Wapshrver, Parsh- 
exotic sound rah, 

We do not meet the Paktyes after Herodotus, 
but Ptolemy, in his description of Arachosia, men- 
tions the “mountains of the Parsyétai” (dd rar 
Hopevyrar ope), and says that the Dapovqras, Par- 


sydlaid, are the moat northern of the four tribes of 
Arachosm These may be the eume as the Daperver, 


Parstyes, whom we should expect to find in this 
very neighbourhood. 

The third chapter of the Introduction (pp. 
clxxxiv. — “cxvili.) describes the Afyhin litera- 
ture. This ia of two kinds, written and oral. The 
former dates, according to tradition, from the 
Ydsufsai conquest (1413-1424), but the first writer 
whom we know directly by his works was Akhin 
Darvéza (fl. 1685), the author of more than fifty 
volumes, most of which are unpublished. His 


Principal writings consist of theological abuse, 


directed aguinst the mystic heresiarch Biyaxid 
Ansiri; but one of them, the Makheani Afyhdni, 
possesses real historical value. 

The most ancient poet, whose works have been 
preserved, ia Mirzit Ansiri, grandson of the 
Bayazid above mentioned. His poems, which 
than once published and translated. He was fol- 
lowed (1631-1691) by the warrior poet Ebusuhdl 

n,* who ‘not only succeeded in throwing all his 
predecessors, withthe exception of Mirz4, into the 
shade of oblivion, but who retains his popularity 
to the present day.” Whenever M. Darmesteter 
asked a dum to recite a song to him, he commenced 
by asking, ‘Do you want one of Ehushhil Khin 
Khatak?’ The diednof this pocthaabeen published 
by Dr. Bellew, but he was as prolific a writer as 
Akhin Darvéza. Both Khushhal and Mirzé derived 
their i from Persian, and their nume- 
Fotun Followers: Hawe domes: We seed: the ambition 
of each being to leave behind him a didn. 
In the last few years Péshiwar has become an 
active centre from which translations into 
works, and these, together with the works of the 
above mentioned poeta and their successors, form 
the bulk of the written literature of the Afghiins. 
with the exception of the works of Khushhil, tells 
us very little about the Afghiing, their customs or 
their national genius. But the true literature of 
this nation, the only one which is understood and 


Field Force, in the Spring of 1879;" J. E.G. 2., 
Vol. L.—E. ¢. T.] 

© Simee M. Dermesteter's book was written, Mr. 
Biddulph has published selections from this Poet's 


works (Kegan Paul and Co.) 





appreciated by the people, and which in its turn 
gives us a true picture of them, ia that which is 
The dum, or poet-minstrel, plays in Afghin life 
apart analogous to that taken by the bard 


and divides the other half amonget his shdyirds. 
A good dum dies a rich man. The famous Miri 
would not open his lips under fifty rupees, and 
received a fee of Hs. 500 at the wedding of the 
eon of the Navib of Peshiwar. 





This Miri is almost the only celebrated dum of | 


Afghan birth. They are nearly all Afghanized 
Indiana, recruited principally from the Dim caste, 
Caste rules not being so strict in Afghinistin as 
in India, other Indians also follow the same pro- 
fession, but they are always of low-caste, such as 
télis, bhatiydrds, malts or dhébts. They are 
usually, though not always, Musalmiins, but are 
indifferent as to the subject of their songs, A 
good Hindd thinks it no shame to earn an honest 
livelihood by singing the triumphs of the Prophet. 
This generalization of the caste-term Dim, should 
be noted by historians of the Gypsies. The 
Loris, from whom our modern Himanis are 
into Persia from India by Babrim Gaur. 

M. Darmeateter’s collection of songs is divided 
into five main divisions, historic songs, religious 
ones, romances, love-songs, and songs illustrating 





Customs and Folklore. With the last are given 


a number of proverbs and riddles. 


The interest of the historical songs is that many | 


of them were written contemporaneouely with the 
facts. The collection commences with a modern 


poem describing the Afghan victory at Painipag in | 


1761, andis followed by others carrying the history 
down to the time of the last Afghin war. Nearly all 
these songs are, it is needless to aay, written from 
the point of view of our enemies, and the light in 
which they view our actions is not flattering to 
our vanity. The best of them are too long 











— ee Ee = 


to quote here. Passing over the religious and. 


the romantic legends, both of which sections are’ 
full of interest, we come to the Love-songs. In 
Afghlinistan these are innumerable, and a em 
when told to sing, cannot comprehend his bemg 
asked to aing anything alse, A perusal of the spe-— 
cunens given by M. Darmesteter shows that the 
imagery vues almost entirely from India. We 


mect ull the same graces and the same compari- 


BidyApati. Here is a lation 


| the well-known Zakhmai, the most popular of all 


She came to-day, the maind, and hath borne 
away my heart: sweet, ao aweet, 

=. Tam ever engaged in contest: red am I with 
my blood: I um a t error before thee. 

My life is one anguish. My mistress ja my 
physician; I long for the medicine ; sweet, so eweet, 

3. Herbosomhath the apple, her lips the sugar, 
her teeth the pearl; all that hath ahe, my well- 
beloved; she hath wounded me in the heart, and 
therefore am I plunged in tears - aWeet, ao sweet. 

4. To thee is my service duc; dream of me, O 
my love, for ever and a day, 

Morning and eve make I my bed at thy sanc- 
tuary; Tam the first of thy knights; aweet, so 





Some of the specimens given of Afghin proverba 
are excellent. Here are a few -— - 


“She came to borrow fire, and is become the 


mistress of the house. 


Do not atick your finger into every hole, 

If you offer only an onion, do it politely, 

Gram pottage and no teeth ; teeth, and no gram 
Who owns elephants, should have big doorways. 
A black cow has white milk. 

The cock may crow or not, but still the dawn 
breaks."" 
The work concludes with a Taphi 
Index, which contains all the words in the songs 
not to be found in Raverty's dictionary, and 
other useful indexes of proper names. A word 
of praise must be given to the typc Taphy and 
paper which are in every way worthy of the tradi- 

tions of the Paris Imprimerie Nationale. 

G. A. Grierson. 
a lille 
over all North India in much the sume terms. See my Ed. 
of Pallon's Dict, of Hindostani Proverbs.—R. C. T.] 
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TWO PATTAVALIS OF THE SARASVATI GACHCHHA OF THE 
DIGAMBARA JALNS. 

BY PROFESSOR A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, PH.D. 

F Bevlaceehed the two MSS., which form the basis of the present paper, Mr. Ceci] Bendall 

: writes that they . were copies made for me by Pandit Chimanlal of Jaipur in Rajptitana, 
when I visited that city in January 1885. Enquiring as I did at every opportunity throughout 
my Indian wanderings as to the doings of the Jain sect, 1 was much interested to find that 
Pandit Chimanlal was not only a Jain, but member of the more retiring and less known 
branch of the faith! Dr. Klatt’s publication of ‘Svétimbara pattivalis in thia Journal 
(Vol. XI. p, 245) had rendered me keenly alive to the possible historical importance of these 
lists. For some time, however, I put these copies aside, under a suspicion that, as I had 
not seen the MSS. from which they were taken, they might be modern fabrications. On 
comparing them, however, with the list published in Prof. Peterson's Second Report, of 
which I must own I had never taken mach account (probably owing to the fact that it 1 
in verse and is printed in ordinary Nigari type without distinction for the proper names or 
any tabular statement to facilitate reference), I found that the tradition was the same. I 
accordingly commenced preparing my MSS. for publication, intending to print off MS, B ans it 
stood, noting the main variants, &e., of A and of the list (P) published by Prof. Peterson. 1 
also made the alphabetical table of pontiffs which is printed in the following paper. My studies 
were, however, impeded by the circumstance that the first part of MS. A is chiefly in a modern 
language, of which 1 had no knowledge. This being so, I showed the MSS. to my friend 
Dr. Hoernle, who most opportunely happened to be visiting England at the time, and it is due 
to his knowledge of the ancient and modern Jain languages? and institutions that the full 
exposition which here follows is due.” 

The two manuscripts are referred to, in the following remarks, by the letters A and B, MS. 
A comprises an introduction and the pattavall proper. The introduction gives an account 
of the early pontiffs from Mahivira down to Bhadrabahu II. and his four disciples, the first 
among whom was Maghanandin, the founder of the Nandisangha. This acconnt is in the form 
of GAthé verses, quoted from an earlier source, and accompanied by an exposition in a variety 
of the Bajphtant dialect. The introduction is followed by the pattavall proper, i. ¢. 
by a nominal list of the snecessive pontiffs of the Nandi Sangha or the Sarnsvati Gachchha. 
It commences with Bhadrabiho II., and ends with Bhuvana Kirti, the 108th pontiff, who 
ec conded the chair in Saibvat 1840 (A.D. 1783), and was still reigning at the time the original 
manuscript was written, MS. A, unfortunately, 18 defective in two places. The pontificates, 
Nos. 66 — 78 and Nos. 92 — 104 (both inclusive), are missing. The first lacuna (Nos. 66 — 7B) . 
is, in the following table, filled up from MS. B ;* but the second lacuna (Nos, 92 — 104) could 
not be supplied from that source, 45 the two manuscripts begin to diverge with Nos, 88. 

MS. B contains only the patfAvall proper, but it has the advantage of being complete. It 
also commences with Bhadrabihu II. in Samvat 4 (B.C, 53),4 and brings the succession down to 
the 102nd Pontiff, Mahéndra Kirti, who ascended the chair in Satnvat 1938 (A. D. 1881), and 
| y The Digambares aro, I think, the only religions body in India that possess an extensive literature, and yet 

, the old-world Pandita’ hostility to printing, once #0 Renersl, [C. Ber pant.] | 
” §Phe modern religious literatore of Jainism is, of course, mach more difficalt, to the European student at 
least, than the ancient For the Prikyit there are at last a fair number aber of glossaries, &c.; but for Mirwirl and the 
forma of Western Hind! in use in Jain commentaries and original works, ordinary Hind! dictionaries and grammars 





Gajartt! Books in the British Museum, i» extensive) ‘a often auch a4 an ordinary Parsi, or even a 
Hinda, canm rs C. BEew pac. 
Hindi, cannot understand. [ cTA ] Ss ree = 


Ska M3. B only gives the dates of accession, I have filled in la ns : 
fe: ee ice ives, from another paftirall in my posession which I hope fo Pal a 
+ Seo, however, the fret note at the end of the paper: Bhadrabibe may bave to be placed 8 years earlier, or 


in 61 B.C. 
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who was living in Jaipur when Mr, Bendall visited that town in 1885. The entries Nos. 101 
and 102, however, sre in a different handwriting; and the original manuscript appears 
to have closed with No, 100, Naiua Kirti, who ascended in Samvat 1879 (A. D. 1822), 
and accordingly must have been written some time between Satvat 1879 and Semvat 1633 (A. D, 
1826) when the 101st Pontiff, Dévéndra Kirti, succeeded to the chair. The original of MS. A, 
on the other hand, must have been written some time soon after Satavat 1840 (A, D. 1783), 


The two manuscripts do not cover quite the same ground, They give the pattavalis of two 
different sections of the same main line. The two sections separated after the 87th pontiff of 
the common line. According to a remark in MS. A, the actual separation would eeem to have 
taken plate in Samvat 1572 (A.D. 1515), when one section appears to have removed to Nigér, 
while the other continued to reside in Chitér, the seat of pontificate of the 87th common 
pontiff. The latter, according to MS..A, was Jinachandra, the successor of Prabhichandra ; 
while, according to MS. B, it was the latter under whom the separation took place, and whose 
predecessor wae Jinachand a. Whatever the true case may have been, it seems, according to 
both manuscripts, that the two sections continued their allegiance to the 87th pontiff till the 
latter's death in Satbvat 1581 (A.D. 1524), when each section elected its own separate head, 
and henceforth the two sections carried on their own separate pattivalis. Of these, MS. A 
probably gives the pattivall of the Nagtr section, while MS. B seems to give that of 
the Chitér section, This attribution, however, is, for the present, only inferential, It is 
certain that the two pattivalis of MSS. A and B diverge after the 87th ponta, ander whom 
the separation is said by MS, A to have taken place. I presume that the line of pontifis given 
by MS. A migrated to NiigOr, until they removed their residence to Ajmir, where they are 
found to be at the time of the 106th pontiff. The line, given in M&S, B, would then be the 
section, which continued to reside in Chitér, the seat of the 87th pontiff, until later on they 
removed to Jaipur, which is their present place of residence. The point is, perhaps, not one of 
any great importance, and may be cleared up hereafter. 


The common line (anvaya) of both sections is that of Kundakunda, the fifth pontiff 
Sarasvat! Gachchha, Hence that Gachckha is known also as the Eundakundinvaya,. 
The reason of this appellation is not quite clear, Kundakunda is stated to have had four other 
names," Padmanandin, Vakragriva, Gridhrapichchha and Elichirya. In Professor Peterson’s list 
his principal name is given as Padmananiin. Perhaps there was some circumstance of enfficient 
importance connected with his eponym Kundakunds, which caused the latter to be perpetuated 








synonym of kula (or kulakrama), and the appellation, accordingly, means “the péteratérede ‘ 
or “ successions” of Nandi. A fourth name by which the Gachchha is known is Balatkars Gana.’ 
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Nene ————————————— 
the Tables, This miracle is. also pointedly referred to st the end of the patfAvali published by 
Professor Peterson.) It is, further, also called the Parijate Gachcbha, apparently after the 
celestial tree of that mame, But the reason of the name I do not know. Périjdta is also the 
name of the coral tree (Erythrina Indica); and as Mighanandin, the founder of the Gachcbha, 
is said to have kept his “ retreata’’ (dea) at the footof a Nandi tree, the thought suggests itself, 
whether périjdta may not also be a synonym of that tree, so that the Gachchha would take its 
name from the tree of the retreat of its founder. The parallel character of all these terms as 
names of one Gachchha is clearly indicated towards the end of the introduction of pattivall A. 

Though the Sarasvati Gachchha, as a distinct line of pontiffs, was really founded by 
Mighanandin, this pontiff, in all the pattivalis that I have seen, is always enumerated in the 
third place, and the Gachchha is made to begin with Bhadrabihu IL, who is the frst pont of 
the line. Then follows Guptigupta, as the second pontiff, from whom, as I suppose, the 
line took its name of Balitkira Gaga. Then comes Mighanandin himself as the third pontiff, 
after whom the line is called the Nandi Saigha or the Nandi Amniys. Then comes the 
fourth pontiff Jinachandra; and he is followed by Kundakunda as the fifth pontiff, from whom 
the line derives ita name of Kundakunda Anvaya. 

Lastly, the Gachehha is declared to be a branch of the Male Sangha, that is the Original 
Community, founded by Mabiivira himself, | 

The principal value of the pattivalis, now pa lished, is that they give complete series of 
dates. MS. B gives the dates of the succession of each pontiff. MS. A ig even more 
comprehensive. It not only states the dates of succession; bat adds, in the case of each 
pontiff, the number of his years before he took the vows (griha-varsha or grihastha-varsha), the 
number of years he lived as 8 simple monk (dikshd-oarsha), the number of years he held the 
pontificate (patta-varsha or patfastha-varsha), and lastly the number of years of his whole life 
(sarva-varsia oF sarvdyu-varsha). Professor Peterson has publishec a pattivall of the Sarasvati 
Gachchha in his Report for 1883-1884," but it supplies no dates whatever. Moreover it carries 
published brings it down to the 102nd. It appears to be pattivali of what I have called the 
Chttér section of the Gachebha ; for though it omits Nos. 88 and 89, it agrees with the 
pattivall of MS, B in Nos. 9(-92, How the omission of Noa, 88 and 89 is to be accounted for, 
I do not know. This 54 well as all other minor divergences from Professor Peterson's list 
(marked P) are noted in the following tables. 
Professor Bhandarkar has also published » portion of a Digambara pattivall in his Report 
on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-1884, p. 124, 125 (published 1887). He states that he 
has taken his information from & pattavall, noted as No. 629 in the Report for 1875-1876." The 
portion, published by him, covers the same ground as the introduction of pattavali A now 
published ; that is, it only goes as far as the actual commencement of the Sarasvati Gachchha. 
But, in some respects, his information differs from that now given, in others it is fuller. His 
pattivall must, therefore, be a different one from that of the present MS. A; if so, ita fall 












pablic 
A Digambara pattivali is also referred to by Professor Jacobi, in the Introduction to his 
: He states that it was written in Jaipur, and 


edition of the Text of the Kalpa Sitra, p- 30.1 * : 
chat it carries the successi on down to Samvat 1840; from this, and the other brief particulars 
mentioned by him, it would seem probable that it did not materially differ from the pattavali 
of MS. A. Professor Babler, indeed, informs me that +t is the identical No. 629, cited by 
Prof, Bhandarkar, which he bad temporarily brought with him from India and lent to 
Professor Jacobi. . | — 
® Seo Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Extre Number; No. XLLV. Vol. XVIL p. 168. 
. ee nei ee Dotaite Report of «tour in Search of Sanskrit MSS» Extra Number of Jourcal, Bombay 
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As the Text of the Introduction in MS, A gives s large number of dates, in some ways 
conflicting with one another, it is now published in eztonso with a translation. A note on the 
discrepancies of the dates is added at the conclusion of the paper, The patti vali proper, 
however, which is given in both MSS. A and B, is published, in abstract, in a tabolar form, in 
which it will probably be found more convenient for study and reference, Asa specimen of 
the full text, the first entry is here quoted; — aaa ¥ Se aft Wy arare ait aeersd oe Pearre 
go TeETTy RS ae Uo Per R9 Prcefet § ates 94 are Qari wer i;—“(1) In Sarhvat 
4, Chaitra Sadi 14, Bhadrabihu Ji (succeeded) ; for 24 yeara he lived as os householder, for 
30 years as a (simple) monk, for 22 years 10 montha and 27 days as pontiff. The days inter- 
vening (between his death and the accession of his successor) were 3. The total period of his 
life was 76 years and 1] months. By caste he wasa Brihman.” 

This will sufficiently explain the form of the entries of the tables. Regarding the abbre- 
viations in the second column, 8. stands for sudi, and V. for vadi; Ch. = Chaitra; Ph = Phigun 
(Philguna) ; A or A. = AsOj or Asi (Aévayuja or Asvina); P. = Ptsa (Péshadha); K. = Kad 
(Kartika) ; J. = Jéshtha ; As. = Asiirh; Bh. = Bhadavi (Bhadrapada) ; M. = Miha (Magha); 
8. = Srivan; Mr. = Mirgasir; V. = Vaisikh. Ifthe nombers of any entry show a dis- 
crepancy, they are shown in round brackets. In some cases (e.g. in No. 24) the discrepancy 
may be due to amere error in summation; but I have thought it better to leave the numbers 
as given in the MS, If any number is wanting in the MS., it is indieated by a query (7). The 
bracketed remarks in the last column are additions of my own; P, refers to Professor Peter- 
son's List. All other remarks are translated from the manuscript. 

As to the exact meaning of the term viraha (see the quotation above), I am uncertain. I 
have taken it to mean the time which intervened between the death of one pontiff and the 
enthronisation of his successor; this time varies from a few days to upwards of one month, It 
occurs in the first 24 entries; from the 25th entry onwards the s ynouymous term anfara is used, 

Both pattivalis are written in a rather rugged form of the Rajpiitini dialect, with 
the exception of the Prakrit Githis which are quoted in the introduction of MS. A, and the 
beginning and concluding portions of that introduction which are written ina wreteled attempt 
at Sanskrit verse and prose, 

The method of the introduction is to quote Prikrit Gaithis from an authoritative work, 
and to accompany it with explanatory glosses in the vernacular dialect. These glosses are 
modern; the Prikrit Githis appear to be old, How old they are, and from what work they 
may be quoted, Ido not know.!! It would be important to determine this, and thus perhaps 
be able to restore the true text of the Giithis, As they stand at present, their readings are 
often corrupt and in some places inconsistent with one another, T have made no attempt to 
render them correct or consistent; only a few obyious clerical errors have been corrected. 
From the manner of the vernacular commentary it is clear, that its writer found the Githas, 
already in their present confused state, and knew not how to harmonise their statements. 


TEXT. 
Introduction of Pattivali A. 
; QSe ll spr Teractt fre || 
| aT FSS TTT tl 9 
MERE Tae Teena TATeT | 
ART Tey aTCeTa aT Il 2 1 
S Cars Taga aa aes: AT: I 8 


H From another MB. pattivall, which T also hope shortly to publish 1 ace vic rm - — 
called Vikrama Prabandha. Of this work, oeiecruen erly i coe that. they ace taferred to a work 
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» eles hwnd ep habla 
: aa Fay warraren Sarat salerey BT gi Ve ae HTH EF 
827 7a §2 ae Wea CT AIT Il sesh ae 
satel arioreart art & aTaR TTT 
ee Wa? 3 a syerarat a arse |! 4 
ae Ste Wa TT Pa ASAT HITT | 
Mada ara teat Racor a shee |! & | 
arate Sasa ace Sh ras sas BRST | 
are are fot faa zaert’ ay areata |! § 
(2) sire qe aaa exit vo 13 Rat cer | Ber rs ees eae be Hae cat TF TT 


43 8 erat cor 
at we weenset free || ae II 


ean Ta wT Aras TS Te ETAT | 
qed Wire we PoE RAN FTA II ¥ I 
emdrerate se Tages aTaTE TAT Ul It 
ae! ganar Ty wor face Aiea | 
syrafara args ( ae’ ) aeare a aa I § I 
ad yoo Be dre aerate Preis Wy aieatae 8 Te STC TE RR AreTETT (sic ) 
ave vy araresdt TE 28 tl Ts Srat grRTAT TT Gee FAT 
(3) ar araear hy rarer sige ter gt Br ors ies TTT at Teh A OTH TOT 
ser qe way Gt wren mite Fararelt areg HaTaT CHIT TT TT RRCARCOCe HS It 
car ce at New ater Sears Ga ra | HATA Bie HTS BG Vere TAC GF ATE arR- 
ara “teceyta* srr Gar | 
eit aren sre 3 Rrerat caret Sate ware at & teary ihe He aes sreraT TH ST TET 
SATESAT TH TA BT HAAVCAR RE FE Mt 
rear sire Foret eer § Het ead rah Haar ee ars arate ar eat Ta 
C4) Ber qree erate ef eg 462 ore verpharér ear yy get ot [arrar tt] 
az arate 4 aa 7a FT Fe FT Il 
eqs faerie arent Taree ATT ATT Ht St. 
srafta’’ Prara dies aie wearer arTeat FAT Il 
Fagen’ fara fawe stele Fae | < 
ae ratte a. Sat PHS HAE AC | 
ayarce! ate Sha Tee Gee HA TA NS I 
afratcra TT VAR prarerard 7a ve | Mirdterat va 499 Sifeerara Te ys | aired TT Uh 
sprue we 18 MIM TE Roe MASATATA TT A Mees ga SRY aTeveraT NTL TT NS | 
afrarra 7a 29 Ferarirart Ts 19 | fate 79 aay ufaearara 7a ye | sitdtera 79 <8 Prsrat- 
ert 7a U3 aatat Ta TH OX ShatrgTas 74 8° | ATTA qt aye Farara 7a we | siti 79 
32% qaeraraya i Ta 463 adam garg ar aret ear | Reg Te aH ir Fras H 
(5) cbr eer a Be sew eat ates ersten A, Fae HTC TH at eels eT Ae HT TT 
qo Sataa BRAT Stat & fas Be ae anit tl 
eit ai wat qrzat ty srarar 3 wes aTaaT IT TET TST 
“MS. JE which agrees with neither 
. WMS. SXCevRSR | Bead 
IE; the metre is wpagiti, = MS. 


=e 


as 

MS. Sat! ser. eaett i 4 Ms. eg) ve MS. TOR 
metre Bor sense. 1 Net in MS., bal some such addition required by the metre 
aa(t] metri causa. ™ This line is not orthoyraphically correct. ™ Ms. 
MACE ond THE. = MS, TIT | 
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(6) ye feafe we carvorsurtt sat ee 92011 fae hk aa Wi ale al THrTEne ae 
ear il Wer 


spear erica ferra gers ary are a | 
TNR Is Ta Sha Arar || ye II 
TTA WATT TST aera srapray | 
Mee et ae TT sre sae 11 Vy 
a2 sata @ et oaree agate ara” | 
sirttera 14 a aararara ao ye | rater aa 84a wagered ak 22 | Mrinra qh yey 
Wess Ts 3% | aires ea va wea ay el vidi ay vag Karas ag 83 i 
(7) v4 SR 1 AS 89 8 cargrartt sae | ARE aT Tacar eT oe" vu APA) 
are aarrate [a] gage ay seg RFT 1 43 1) 
q4e 3 Aaae Arar wat 7 | 
aera sa Soa Ra wy PTA” |i 43 |) 
we SES ae Firs ara aa Blears | 
FITTER IT WS FAT Ate aera iI wy || 
va 89% Ge ¥ ear |i “irda ae vac Saag 34 & | slates ae yey aapimsrad a ve 
aitdtera 34 8a aaare Sir ay 9a i seit va 445 | arerard Hy TT 4 Tr Te 99 ore Gear 
Tar Cr TT 32° are Il 
(8) rare sig oh fee eat at 1% Bt art owe ewe sia} Tee tries 
TS TUT CA SS raise sree Ty | war aA ares arate ie Wenogenagy ax ara 
Tar Seat rarer a ais sera ae Te a GT I 
(9) Retard aa ygeate eargear® cori arariy ] 
TY AT Was aleqaetasg” are gq | 
SOTO TT A Ca TEA I Vs 1 
siesie araes a arate genaeg aeaety | 
Hews Tale sia ate ara at TA" Hy VE Ty 
(10) gargeait® af n= er iid et SEPearay” wae ae | “inva + 
ATAU TS 941 dia ae gee qrearap at “8 SPInTs To ae Jars aq a 
aitnra 7G §y3" qrairaara TF Be Ne ae” ne ne at THEN qrat qzar 
gfarardt cari werare eat Gea ve aie srr at feats xh NTs *yfersareit war i arr 1) 
Tay HT We TR ae ae Bhrgzy ayer |) 
e 8a fama & ave Peay aefshe ale Fay? 1 ve 1) 
Bm Se WT WT EST Tee Ta ST are A Cae SIE RT qe SrETTT eMTE cay & Prerat sandy 
ais STATS Oe oT 1 SSeoNseeS™ aaraT ate Saree ware cant & gyaaqor ty are 1 
va laser srearet + Ries saat He Gee a BT I) 
(11) ar ae 89 aftgeae ar qe ada wim & | erste ee a tea qk) Praaneer 
Pree ER eee ae Sa 8 fomes em we crea Pon at 8 oH ven Mie Ger ee 
face giaga” | sea array | afyma’) stzete 3 Faure 3 Aes seat foem | afezmraaas' 
aU was awe” Apaayss a aerag euler 13 Paraaaraa as agharsiy MA: ae sept 
or ETH Panta: | 2 il ea feeerat avatar? eariae ae" heeag enfaaarr i 3 i ar eae 
aaa Tear eajgaaa as! Tee aI | ¥ I 


% MS. QTea | % Metre: wpagiti. 
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“MS. TE] ys. om. 7, contra melrem, tf Metre: ile, oo WS. 
"ART oc. m.; the metre is wpagiii, 8 3pq. aay) on Metre: giti, = Read Sawa | os MS, &<3 
™ Read FAP | a ys WT for aT |e MS. TERM oom. | Metre. gti. 3 MS. GOyeyes 
*Soabkoin PMS. TTT] ww yg Tt Ms, digaaaty | ar eg TVA 4 Por A; tat 
cad 1 + MS. only 39 | “Ms ha fag! | 
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| (12) aauT Il TTA s Lara eu eee Warder a Wome Sevnimalt THI TC wer 18 
aif 3 | aor ie gad afta acerdines aerearcrt taur a ahqeag ara mess. 
wees serene weate shrarana | ahs | \ el aia | a | peer en genie 


(13) aa yaa fra 7a vee" sxararaia oo te Pema sg Bo eared 99 8 AZaTE 


sara: || rar i 
sat szagqal fas aren feat ear war | 
MT ste Waar STs Wale AAT FA Ye II 
wa” ae asa” eos essed gay | 
ares aca Paracas eis ara alee 48 1 

ay af srarat sha aera | sai | weaqre BT WT aa ate swale” sft gers si 
saat 8a GeTHT A urea |! 

fata ae fe taqat wher 

TRANSLATION. 

(1) Having bowed to the glorious Lord of the three worlds, and called to mind Bharati 
(i.e. Sarasvati), the trae Gora, | declare the charming pattivall of the pontifla of the 
Mila Sangha. 

(2) In the noble elorions Mila Saigha, in the heart-ravishing aneces sion of Nandin, in the 
pearl of a Balitkira Gana, in the Sirasvatiya Gaebchha ; 

(3) In the line of Kundakundsa there arose excellent glorious pontiffs. Even these ore 
bere set forth. Listen, oh ye mou of worth | 

él. First in this patiivali are to be mentioned the 14 Kulakaras who were in the beginning 
of the Yuga. 

Next come the Establishers of the Faith and the Suviours of the world, of whom Adinitha 
sa the first and Vira the 24th and Inst. 

Afterwards there were Kévalins for 62 years (as related in the following three) Githis -— 

(1) “ After the Nirvina of the last Jina, (there arose) Giyama, the great Muni, a Kévalin, 
and after the lapse of twelve years there arose the lord Sudhamma, 

(2) “* Then again after twelve years there arose the lord Jambi, a king of Muonis; and he, 
the grand Kévalin, abode for thirty-eight years. 

(3) " There were sixty-two years of Kévalins, and three Manis, Géyama, Sudhamma and 
Jambi ; two men for twelve years each, the third for forty years less two.” (1—3.) 

§ 2. After Vira, Gitama was 4 Kévalin for 12 years [and after him Sudharman for 
another 12 years] ** after this Jambi Swimin was a Kévalin for 38 years. Thus there were 
62 years of Révalins. 

After thia we now write down the 5 ‘Sruta-Kévalins (as related in the following three) 
(zathis :— 

(1) “* Of <ruta-Kévalins there were five after the lapse of (those) sixty-two years; as the 
first, for fourteen years, Vinhukumira is to be reckoned. 

(2) “ Then Nandimitta for sixteen years ; a8 tho third, Aparajiya for twenty-two years ; 
Géyaddhana for twenty years less one, Bhaddabibn for thirty less one. 

(3) “ For one hundred years, there arose five men as Sruta-Kévalins, Vinhu and 
Nandimitta, also Aparajiya, Gévaddhana and Bhaddavihu.” (4—6.) 


ves. YOR) MS Ag? os. “We GA AENIEE c. m.; the metro is gilt. Cf. Hem. VI, 161. 
ous. TaTT. © MS. 738) 9 os, fOlTes": ot MS. FATWA c. m.; the motre is gil. = Reod Yale | 
are added to bring out more clearly the meaning of the text. 
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In the space of 100 years there arose five Sruta-Kévaling; viz, Vishpunandin for 14, Nandi- 
mitra for 16 years, Aparijita for 22, Govardhana for 19, and Bhadrabahu (1) for 2¥ years. 
These five Achiryas were ‘Srata-Kévalins withia the space of 100 years. Li 

§ 3. Up to this time the text of the eleven Afeas and the fourteen Pirvas was known by 
temory, and books did not exist. The words of the Twelve Aigas* amounted to one hundred 
uid twelve kror, eighty-three likh, fifty-eight thousand and five (i.e. 1,]29°358,005).™ = 


One slike of words consists of thirty-two aksharas. Accordingly there are fifty-one krér, 
eight likh, eighty-four thousand, six hundred and twenty-one shikas (i.e. 510°884,621)," 


In the writing of these twelve Aftigas there was employed a total of thirty-five thonsand 
nine hundred and ninety-eight kréy, thirty-three lakh, one hundred and twenty-eight fankas of 
ink (i. ¢, 359,983'300,123). 

In the writing of one thousand Adsas there is spent one paivd worth of ink; (hence) in the 
writing of all of them was spent aa much as forty télias. 

§ 4. After this, i. ¢., 162 years after Mahivira, there arose 11 Munis who knew (only) ten 
Pirvas; (as related in the following three Githas :)— 

(1) * One bundred and sixty-two years having passed, there arose eleven great Munis, for 
one hundred and eighty-three years, who knew (only) ten Aiigas; wtz., 

(2) “ The Achiryas Visikha, Potthala, Khattiya, Jayasdos, Niagaséna, Siddhattha, Dhitti, 
Vijaya, Buhilinga, Deva and Dhamaséna; 

(3) es (For whom) years ten, nineteen, seventeen, twenty-one, eighteen, seventeen, 

vighteen, thirteen, twenty, fourteen, fourteen are to be counted respectively.” (7—9.) 


From the year 162 after Mahivira there lived the Achirya Vidikha for 10 years ; from 
172 after Vira, the Achirya Proéshthils, for 19 years; from 19] after Vira, the Achirya 
Kshatriya, for 17 years; from 2068 after Vira, the Achirya Jayaséna, for 2) years; from 229 
ufter Vira, the Achirya Nigaséna, for 18 years; from 247 after Vira, the Achirya Siddhartha, 
for 17 years; from 204 after Vira, the Achirya Dhritisina, for 18 years; from 282 after Vira, 
the Achiirya Vijaya, for 18 years; from 2095 after Vira, the Acharya Buddhiliiga, for 20 years ; 
from 315 after Vira, the Acharya Deva ([), for 14 years ; from 329 after Vira, the Acharya 
Dharmastna, For the space of 183 years there existed men who knew (only) ten Piirvas, i. ¢., 
for one hundred and cighty-three years. 

§ 5. In the writing of these ten Purvas were used forty tilés of ink, (and) eleven thousand, 
une hondred and thirty-five krér, and two Likh, fifty-eight thousand, three hundred and 
ninety-three sérs of leaves (7. ¢.. 111,350°258,393). 

Now these texts were in the memory of the 11 Achiryas, and there were not yet any 
books. 

§ 6, After these events these arose men who knew (only) eleven (or less) Ajigas, for 220 
vears. Among these men, for 123 years, there were five successions of men who knew (only) 
eleven Aiigas ; (as related in the following two and one-half) Gathis : — | 





% The fourteen Piirvas being counted togeher aa the twelfth Anga. 

6 "The same number will be found given in Prof. Bhandarkar's Keport for 1897, p. 107—110, 

@ This ounrer, mulfiptied by 42, gives a total of 16549 07.872 okstoras. Prof. Bhandarkar, thid., dors 
not state the gumber of Wika, but gives the total of the akehora as 1636907885. ‘Chis, divided by 3%, gives the 
number of slikas as 51024081 and $. His pattivall, therefore, must have counted owe-Aalf ka more than the 

@ The text is here not clearly expressed. [t reads as if the period of 24) years referred to the Eleten-Asge 
ihdrins only. Bot from what follows later on, it is clear, that that period is understood to be made up of the 
two periods of 153 years and 97 years of all the Angins of diminishing knowledge. 
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(1) “Three hundred and forty-five years having passed after the nirrdpa of the last. Jina, 
five great Munis arose, men who knew eleven Afgas ; vis., 

(2) “The Achiryas Nakkhatta, Jayapilaga, Pandava, Dhovasina, Kathsa, for years 
eighteen, twenty, thirty-nine, fourteen, thirty-two (respectively). 

(3) “ For the space of one hundred and twenty-three years there existed men who knew 
eleven Afgas.” (10—12). 

From the year 345 after Vira there lived the Achirya Nakshatra, for 18 years; from 363 
after Vira, the Achirya Jayapila, for 20 years; from 383 after Vira, the Achirya Pindava, for 
39 years ; from 422 after Vira, the Achirya Dhruvaséna, for 14 years; from 436 after Virs, the 
Acharya Kainsa for $2 years. 

§ 7. After (those) 123 years, within the space of 97 years, there urose men. who know 
(only) ten Angas From after 123 years there arose 4 successions; (as related in the following 
two and one-half) Gathias: — 

(1) “ For the space of ninety-seven years there were men who knew ten Ajdgas or nine or 
eight Aagas ; viz. 

(2) “Subhadda and Jasbbhadda, Bhaddabahu and Lébichajja, tho lord of Munis, who 
spake the doctrine of the Jina. 

(3) “ Six, eighteen, twenty-three, fifty-two (respectively) were the years of these lordly 
Monis; two hondred and twenty were the years of all (these) men who knew ton or nine or 
eight Aigas.” (12—14.) 

Within the space of 97 years, there were 4 snetessions. From the year 468 after Vira 
there was the Acharya Subhadra, for 6 years ; from 474 ufter Vira, the Acharya Yasdbhadra, 
for 18 years; from 492 after Vira, the Acharya Bhadrabihn-ji (11), for 23 years; from 515 

Léhichirya-ji, for 50 years” Thos there were 97 years. The number of Angas 
went on diminishing through the space of 220 years. 

§ 8. In the writing of the eleven Angas the expenditure of ink was one thousand, two 
hondred and eighty-one krér, and six likh, forty-nine thousand, six hundred and sixty-four and 
one quarter fanke (1.¢, 12, 810'649,664}). In all there were used forty éldz. 


These texta were in the memory of the Achiryns, and books did not yet exist, 


§ 9. After this, for the space of 118 years, there lived men who knew (only) one Anga; 
(as related in the following two) Gathas : — 

(1) “*Five hundred and sixty-five years having passed after the nirvdpa of the last Jina, 
there arose five men who should be understood to have known one Aga; riz. | 

@) “Ahivalli and Mighanandin, Dharasina, Popphayanta, Bhidavali. Twenty-eight, 
twenty-one, nineteen, thirty, and twenty, were their yeara (respectively)." (15, 16.) 

§ 10. There were 5 successions of men who knew (only) one Anga. From the year 565 
after Vira there was the Achirya Ahivalli® for 28 years; from 593 after Vira, the Achirya 
Mighanandin, for 21 years; from 614 after Vira, the Acharya Dharaséna, for 19 years ; from 
633 after Vira, the Achirya Pashpadanta, for 30 years; from 663-after Vira, the Acharya 
Bhittavali, for 20 years; altogether 118 years. For the space of 118 years there were men 
who knew (only) one Afga; (the knowledge of it) went on declining, till there were only the 





® The Gath has 59 years ; the change to $0 in an alteration made by the commentator purposely, to harmonise 





‘Sratajiinins. Up to the year 683 after Mahivtra ( the knowledge of) the Aigas was conserved, 
Afterwards arose the ‘Srutajiidinins; (aa related in the following) Githa : — 

(1) “For the space of one hundred and eighteen years there existed great Manis who 
knew one Anga. In the year six hundred and eighty-three after | Nirvana of the Jina, the 
loss of the Angas is said to have been complete,” (17.) 

Successions of men who knew (only) one Anga there were for the space of hundred 
and eighteen years. In the writing of the eighteen thousand words of this one Anga there were 
and fifty-two fankas, 


occurred the birth of Vikramiditya. In the year 2 after the Achirya Subhadra’s (accession 
to the pontificate) the birth of Vikrama took place; and in the year 4 of Vikrama’s reign 
Bhadrabahu-jt (IL) took his seat. on the pontifical chair, Bhadrabihu's disciple was Gupti- 
gupta. The latter had three names: 1, Guptigupta, 2, Arhadbalin, 3, Visakhichirya, He 
had four disciples: 1, Mighanandin who at the foot of a Nandi tree" kept hi | 


tree called Jinas@na, and who established the Vrishabha Safgha; 3, Simha, who kept his rain 
seasons in the cave of a lion (sinha), and who established the Simha Saigha; 4, Déva (II.) 
who kept his rainy seasons in the house of the courtesan Dévadatt’, and who establis] 1 she 
Déva Safgha, 

§ 12. The detail is as follows : — 


surnames for the Munis, viz., Nandin, Chandra, Kirti and Bhiishans, or (in other words) in the 
Nandi Safgha which is the Sarasvatl Gachchha or the Balatkira Gana; or again (in other 
words) m the Nandi Amniya which is the Sarasvat? Gachchha or the Balatkira Gana, of the 
glorious Mala Saigha, there are in use four names for the Manis, viz., Nandin, Chandra, Kirti 


§ 13. Here, first of all, there was Bhadrabiho in the year 492 after Vira,@ 24 after 
Subhadra, 22 after Vikrama’s birth, 4 after Vikrama's accession; (as related in the following 


(2). “Tt was the year four hundred and seventy when the birth of Vikramp took place. 
For eight years he played a child, for sixteen he roamed over the country ; (2), for fifteen 
years he performed sacrifices, being given over to falee doctrine: for forty years he was devoted 
to the religion of the Jina and then obtained heaven.” (18, 19). 

The knowledge of these Munis went on diminishing. The canse of this was the badness 
of those times. Then the Muni Bhitavali® and the Muni Pushpadanta coll ected all the a 
lore in books. sacred 


Dated on the fifth day of the bright half of the month JyAchths. 





" The name of this Muni is spelt variously and c pily Umonshoet sad adalat 
darkar’s MS. No. 623, spears also to road Bhilecs ne Tee hety Bhujosali, Bhitawallé, ote. Prof. Bhan. 
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Tables of the Kundakunda line, or the Snrasvati Gachchha, called the Nandi 
Amniya, or atkira Gana, of the Mila Safgha, (From MSS. A and B,) 
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INDEX TO THE PROPER NAMES.“ 


(Ch. = Chitér section, N. = Nigér section. The numbers refer to the Tables; the paragraphs 


Balitkira Gana, § 12. 

sic i Sad i i li: 1. 
Bhinu Nandin, 18 

Bhattiraka, see 83. 

Bhiva Chandra, 3). 

Bhiva Nandin, 57. 

Bhatavali, § 9, 10, 13. 

Bhuvana Bhishana, 105 (Ch.) 
Bhuvana Kirti, (1.) 89 (Ch.), (I.) 108 (Ch.), 
Brahma Nandin, see 53. 
Eedabiiigs, § 4. 

| § 4. 


Chandra Efrti, 90 (8.). 
Chiru Kirti, 76. 
Chiru Nandin, sce 66. 


Dédéa Bhoishana, 32. 

Déva (T.) § 4, (IL) § 11. 

Déva Nandin, (1.) 10, (IL) 58. 

Déva Sangha, § 11. 

Dévéndra Kirti, (I) 91 (N.), (11) 95 (N.), (IIL) 
101 (N.). 


Dharaséna, § 9, 10. 
Dharma Chandra, (I.) 81, (IL) 88 (N.). 
Dharmidi Nandin, see 34. 


Dharma Kirti, 90 (Ch.). 
Dbarma Nandin, H. 
Dharmaséna, § 4. 
Dhritiséna, § 4. 
Dhruvaséna, § 6. 


Eldchirya, sce 4, 


Gridbrapichchha, see 4. 
Guna Chandra, 47. 

Guna Kirtti, see 46. 

Guna Nandin, ie ) % (IL) 46. 
Guptigupta, § 11 





Hari Nandin, 19, see alao 56, 


Jagat Kirti, 94 (W.). 

Jamba, § 1, 2. 

Jayapdlaka, § 6. 

Jayaaina, § 4. 

Jina Chandra, (1.) 4, (11) 87. 
Jinaséna, § 11. 

Jitina Kirti, 62, 

Jiiina Nandin, see 62. 


Kashthi Sangha, see 6. 
Kééava Chandra, 75. 
Kahatriya, § 4. 
Kahéméndra Kirti, 97 (N.). 
Kuméra Nandin, 14. 
Kundakunda, 5. 


Lakshmt Chandra, 45 

Lalita Kirti, (I.) 74, (IL) 89 (N.). 
Lihiichérya, (1.) § 7, (II.) 7. 
Loka Chandra, (I.) 15, (IT. ) 48. 
Likéndra Kirti, LO7, (Ch.), 
Likéndu, see 15. 


Magha Chandra, (1.) 44, (IT.) 52, 
Magha Nandin,(I.) 3, (11) 61. 
Maghavéndn, see 44. 

Mah’ Chandra, see 51. 

Mahi Kirti, 27. 

Mahéndra Kirti, (1.) 96 (N.), (I) 102 (N). 
Mahi Chandra, (I.) 43, (11.) 51, 
Minika Nandin, 23. 

Minikya Nandin, see 23, 
Mégha Chandra, 24. 
Mézhénda, see 24. 

Meéru Kirti, 26. 

Mala Saigha, § 11, 12, 


Nabhi Kirti, 68. 
Nigasina, § 4. 

Naina Kirti, 100 (W.). 
Nakshatra, § 6. 

Nandi Amniiya, § 12, 
Nandi Eirti, 91. 
Nandimitra, § 2. 

Nandi Sangha, § 11, 19. 
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Nara Chandra, see 39. 
Nara Nandin, 39. 
Naréndridi Yadéah, see 69. 
Naréndra Kirti, (1) 60, (IL) 92 (N.). 
Nayana Nandin, 41. 

Naya Nandin, see 41- | 

Némi Chandra (1) 17, (I1.) 67. 
Némi Nandin, see 67. 


Padma Kirti, 71. 
Padma Nandin, (1.) see 4, (TI) 5. 
Paindava, § 6. | 
Prabha Chandra, (L) 16, (II.) 83, (111) 86. 
Prakshinta Kirti, 79. 

ahthila, $4. 
Pushpadanta, § 9, 10, 13. 


RaAma Kirti, 37 


Ratna Kirti (1.) 22, (I1.) 82, (IIT.) 88 (Ch.). 


Ratna Nandin, see 22. 


Santi Kirti, (1.) 25, (H1.) 80. 


Sirhha Kirti, 64. 
Simha Nandin, see 19. 
Sithha Sangha, § 11. 

Siva Nandin, 64. 

Sri Chandra (L) 30, (11.) 70. 
‘Sri Nandin, eee 31. 


Githis. Gathi 7 gives a total 


Githa 9 as constituting the total, only yields a total of 181. 





Sura Kirti, see £9. 
Suréndra Kirti, (1.) 93 (N.), (I1.) 98 (N.). 


UmAsvilmin, 6. 

Vajm Nandin, 15. 
Vakragriva, see 4. 
Varaddha Chandra, 72. 
Vardbamina, see 72. 
Vasanta Kirti, 75. 
Vasavéndu, see 47. 
Vasu Chandra, 55. 

Vasu Nandin, 20. 

Vidyi Chandra, 59. 
Vidyi Nandin, see 35. 
Vijaya, § 4. 

Vijaya Etrti, 106 (Ch.). 
Vira Chandra, 35, see aleo 36. 
Vitra Nandin, 21, see also 28. 
Vidikha, § 4. 
Visékhichirya, § 11. 
Visikha Kirti, 91 (Ch.). 
Vidila Efrti, see 50. 
Vishnukumira, § 2. 
Vishou Nardin, § 2 ; 28. 
Visva Char dra, eee 55. 
Vrishabba Nandin, 17. 
Vrishabbha Sangha, § 11. 


Yaéah Kirti, 8. 
Yasibhadra, § 7. 
Yasd Nandin, 9. 


HOTES. 
There are several inconsistencies in the chronology, presented in the 
of 183 years; bat the summation of the several items, given in 


Either the total or one of the items 


may be wrong, That the text of the Gathis is bere corrupt, is also shown by the fact that the 
and that the Prakrit names do not properly spell; thus the Prikrit 


lines do not properly scan ! 
names Dhitti and Buhiliaga, as given 


and Baddhiliiga which in all probability 
Similarly Gathé 12 gives s total of 97 years; bat 


99, Here, too, the text of the Githis is corrapt; 
In olar commentator attempted to remove the difficulty Uy 


reading 50 instead of 52. 
nentralise one another; and this fact would seem 


an dryd. In this case, the vernac 
simply altering one of the items and 


lt is to be observed that these two errors 
tion of the text of the 
items (in Githis 9, 11, 14) 10 + 
+20 4+ 39 + 14+ 324+6418 


to point to » manipula 
ments, Thus the given 
13 +20+14+14+18 


by the MS., do not represent the Sanskrit names Dhriti 


the summation of the items yielda a total 
and one of the verses is & aléka, instead of 


GAthis with a view to harmonizing their state- 
19 +17 + 21 + 18 +17 + 18 + 
+ 23 + 52 (ie., the real totals 
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181 + 123 + 99) = 403 years. The gicen totals (in Gathis 7, 12) 183 + 123 + 97 aloo = 
409. Similarly the given totals (in Gathis 7, 14) 183 + 220 also = 403. 
The following table exhibits the state of the matter: — 


I. Kévalins ; 1, Gétama (12) up to A.V. 12 
2, Sudharman (12) ™ a o4 
3, Jambo (38) - » (62) 
Total...... 62 or (62) 
Il. Sruta-Kévalins : 1, Vishnu (14) upto A.V. 76 
4,Goévardhana (19) " «6 ASD T 
5, Bhadrabihu L% (29) Phthi » (262) 
Total...... 100 or (100) at 
Lil. Ten-Pirvins: 1, Visikha (10) up to A. V. 172 . 
2, Proshtila (19) ” ts, 20T 
3, Kshatriya (17) = » 208 
4, Taynséna = (21) ee 
&, Nagaséna (18) " » ob7 
6, Siddhartha (17) z » 264 
7, Dhritiséna (18) mi we BE 
8, Vijaya (13) v9 » 295 
9, Buddhiliiza (20) a ) es 
10, Déva I. (14) in nae 
Total.......181 or (183) 
IV. Eleven-Afgins: 1, Nakshatra (18) up to A. V. 361 or 363 
2, Jayapilaka (20) i i] Bo | te d83 
3, Pindava (39) r » 420 |, 420 
4, Dhrovasina (14) in a) @84 a6 
2, Kamsa (32) i FF 466 ri 448 
Total...... 123 or (123) | 
V. Minor-Aigins: 1,Subhadra (6) up to A. V. 472 or 474 
2, Yasébhadra (18) oe 490 ,, 492 


3, Bhadrabihu I. (23) 


+ 
222-(220) i ie 513 rE 5 15 
4, Lohichirya I, (52) | 


an rf (565) » O67 





Total...... 99 or (97) J 
VI. One-Aiigins : 1, Arhadbalin (28) up to A.V. 598 or 595 
2, Mighanandin (21) vm, 614,, 616 
3, Dharastna —(19) +1 683 ,, 695 
4, Pushpadanta (30) iA » 663 ,, 665 
5, Bhiitavalin (20) (688), ‘685 
Total ...... 118 or (118) 


z a - 
Total of 6 periods up to A. 'V. 683 or (683) 
“ According to the Svétambara tradition, Bhadrabihu's death took place in, 





170 A. V.., i.¢ 8 years later. 
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The bracketed numbers are those actually given in the Githis, It will be secw that the 
final date, .¢., 683 A. V., results equally from the sammation of the several gingle successions 
as well as from the summation of the totals of the six periods. Yet the two series of numbers, 
as given io the Githis, do not agree with one anether; and this in-two respects. First, the 
given total of the [Ind period (153) does not azree with the rea! total (181) of the several 
successions; so again the given total of the Vth period (97) dows not agrey with its real total 
(99); nor does the given total of the two periods [V and V (220) agree wit their real total 
(222). Yet if the three periods (Nos. III, IV, and V), are totalled, the resolt (100) comes out 
correctly, beeanse the errors in the totals of periods IIE and V (being 2 tn each) neutralise 
one another. Secondly, all the actaal dates, given in the Gatleis (riz, 62, 162, 555, 685 A. V.), 
agree with the numbers given for the several suceossious, exeopr the dale 345 A.V. which 
agrees with the given total (i. 183 of the [Lfrd period). and which poeduees « weong tinal date 
da5 A. V.. This would seem to show that that date (i>, $40.4. V.) a4 well as Uc given totals for 
the periods Il and Vare wrong. Auother siguilicant fect is to be observed, “Tus verses, in their 
prusent state, do mot give the date of the [Vth period. Tt isthe only date which is omitted ; 
and the verse in which one would expect it, is the only verse which is nota gofhd but o aloka, 
The occurrence of a sléba in the midst of a series of Gathis is an extraordinary thing; and one 
cannot help suspecting that the verse as it onginally stood was a Gatha containing the missing 
date - that the date was either accidentally or intentionally omitted ; and that the remnant of the 
mutilated Gath was then turned into a slike, the latter being of shorter dimensions than u 
Gatha. 

As to the cause of the confusion, I will give my own conjecture, for what it may be 
worth. I believe it arose from an attempt at reconciling two conflicting traditions. One of 
these traditions is contained in the Githis, which the pattivall qiotes, This tradition gives 
four items of information: I, the duration of each pontiticate down to 953 A. V.; 2, the dora- 
tion of each of the six periods, down to the same date; 3, the date of the termination of each 
period ; 4, certain dates of Vikrama’s life, especially those of his birth and accession. Side bv 
aide with this older tradition there appears to have been another, mach later one, for which the 
authority of no Gatha is quoted and which is only given in the vernacular commentary. This 
later tradition enumerates a set of four synchronisms, referting to Bhadrabihu’s accession, 
with whom the pattavall proper of the Sarasvati Gachchha commences ;* viz,: 1, that the year 
of Bhadrabihn’s accession is the @4th after Subhadra's accession; 2, that it is the 22nd after 
Vikrama’s birth; 3, that it is also the 4th after Vikrama’s accession; and 4, that the year of 
Vikrama’s birth is the 2nd after Subhadra's accession. The calcalation starts with the year of 
Vikrama’s birth as a fixed point. He was born in 470 A. V.; this year ia the 2nd after 
Subbadra’s accession ; accordingly the latter took place in 468 (ic. 463-69 A. V.). Bhadrabiha’s 
accession took place 24 years after Sobhadra's accession; accordingly Bhadrabiha succeeded to 
the pontificate in 492 (ic. 492-93) A.V. The latter year accordingly is the 22nd after 
Vikrama’s birth (i.¢., 470 + 22 = 492) ; it isalso the 4th year after Vikrama’s ac easion to the 
throne ; accordingly Vikrama’s accession took place in 499 (i+., 498-89) A. V. or in the 18th 
year of Vikrama’s life (i.e. 470 + 18 = 488). Having thes calculated 492 A. V. to be the year 
of Bhadrabiho’s, and 468 A. V, to be the year of Sabhadra’s accession, this result was found to 
n ilide with the older tradition of the Githis, For calculating backwards from the year 48 
A. V., and subtracting 123 years (i.e, the daration of the [Vth period), the year 345 A. V. was 
obtained aa the terminal year of the IlIrd period. On the other hand, calculating forward, from 
. Githis, the year $43 A. V. resulted as the terminal year. To avoid 





the data supplied by the | : pts | 
this discrep ANCY, I suppose, the original text of the Gathas WA tampered with, and the doration 


of the third period changed from 181 to 183, and its terminal year changed from 343 A, V. to d45 

A V., forgetting, however, that thus the dates given by the Gathas were rendered inconsistent 
a? Te may be that thie Inter tradition i pecaliar to that Gachchha alone. “Whether or not this is so, would be 

ocuicea'¥e know, At present, however, I believe, no pattivali of any other Digambara Gachchba is known. 
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ng once been made, and the lower terminal dates (565 
A. V. of the Vth period, and (83 A. V. of the Vith period) being unalterable, it was further neces- 
sary to change the duration of the Vth period from 99 to 97, in order to harmonize the whole 
chronology: ‘The question may be asked, why should the first change have been made in the 
duration and terminal date of the [[Ird period, instead of in the [Vth period. For, Subhadra’s 
accession having been fixed in the year 468 A, V., it must at once have been found to be in- 
compatible with the Githis, the calculation from which must have shown that 466 A. V. was 
the real date of hia accession, The nearest remedy, it would seem, was to change, in the [Vth 
period, the date 466A. V. to 468 A. V, and the daration of 123 years to 125. Why this was 
not done, is not apparent, except on the supposition that the Githa which gave the date 466 A. V. 
was at that time already mutilated; and that the date of the IVth period being missing, 
recourse was had to altering the date of the next preceding (i. ¢., the [[[rd) period. 


This is, however, not the only discrepancy between the later and the older traditions, It 
has been shown that the calculation from the later tradition places the accession of Vikrama in 
488 A. V., that is, in the 19th year of Vikrama's life, Bat the Githis 18 and 19 seem to show 
clearly that he ascended the throne in his 24th year, i. ¢., in 494 A.V, 


Accepting the statements of the Gathis to be correct, the real synchronisms would stand 
thos :—Vikrama was born in 470 A. V. and ascended the throne in 494 A. V. Subhadra 
succeeded to the pontificate in 466 A. V., and Bhadrabaha Il. in 490 A. V. Accordingly the 
accession of the latter was 24 years later than that of Sabhadra (herein both traditions agree) ; 
but it was 20 years after Yikrama’s birth (not 22, as the later tradition says); and it was four 
years before Vikrama’s accession (not 4 years after it, as the later tradition says), further, 
Vikrama's birth waa 4 years after Subhadra’s accession (not 2 years, as the later tradition 
eays). 


The most important point herein is, that Bhadrabihn IT's accession really took place 4 years 
before Vikrama, because this affects the whole of the dates of the pattivall proper, All those 
dates must be set back for exactly eight years. 


Or, if those dates are correct, the date of either the birth or the accession of Vikrama must 
be placed eight years earlier, 

In the former alternative, we have the year 494 A, V. for the acceasion of Vikrama, 
which would make the nirvdna of Mahivtra to fall in (494 + 57 —) 551 B C. In the latter 
alternative, we should have the year 462 A. V. for the birth and (462 + 24 — ) 486 A. V. for the 
secession of Vikrama, and accordingly (486 + 57 — ) 543 B.C. fo- the niredaa of Mahavira, that 
is, the very year given for Buddha's nirvana by the chronology of Ceylon. But as the year 470 
A. V. is auch-a prominently fixed date in the Digambara tradition for the birth of Vikrama,® 
it seems preferable to ante-date the accession of Vikrama by eight years and io place it i 
(#4 —S=)486A.V. This would place Mahivira’s nirvdnd, again, in 548 B. C., but would pnt 
Vikrama’s accession in the 16th year of his life. The question is, whether Githis 18 and 19 
admit his accession in that year, It appears to me possible to interpret the second line of Gatha 
18 to mean, that Vikrama was at child's play up to his eighth and wandered abont upto his 
sixteenth year. He then ascended the throne at 16, and followed the Brihmanic religion for 15 
and the Jain religion for 40 years. The advantage of this view is that it fully agrees with the 
older tradition of the Gathis, and only corrects two of the synchronisms of the later tradition, 
In any case, the coincidence of the years of Mahivira’s and Buddha’ | 

2. On the history of Vikrama. Ghithats 18 and 19, which refer to the history of Vikrama, 
are in a somewhat corrupt state, The reading rasapana makes no sense, [ conjecture it to 
stand for panarasa (or parnaresa), “ fifteen,” The meaning of the verses I take to be, that 
Vikrama was born in 470 A. V., that he lived 8 years at | 





~ Aino in he Grithenbare tradition, where, howover, tia the date of Vikrama's ecoumion 
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16 years (1 suppose in quest of adventures) ; that he lived 15 years as an adherent of the orthodox 
Brahmanie religion, and then 40 years as & follower of Jainism.” If these periods are to be 
taken as successive ones, the verses would seem to indicate that Vikrama ascended the throne in 
his 24th year (ie. 494 A. V.), and that he at the age of 79 years (i.e, in 549 A, V.). 
Possibly some of the periods may be overlapping; but as, in that case, the verses would give no 
certain indication as to the years when Vikrama ascended and when he died, such an inter- 
pretation has not much probability. Astothe possible meaning of the 16 years of wandering, 
see the preceding note. 

Professor Jacobi's remarks on the subject, in the Introduction to his Kalpa-Sttra, p. 30, I 
do not understand. The readings of his manuscript (No. 629, see above) may have differed 
from those of mine, Bat 1 am inclined to think that his statement, “the year of his (Pushpa- 
danta’s) death (683 A. V.) is also given for the birth of Vikrama,” is merely the result of a 
misunderstanding of the vernacular commentary.?® The passage, in § Il, Sri-Mahavir sym 
varsha 683 pdchhai ; Vikramaditya ki janma huvew, must be interpunctunted after pdchhat, and 
the date (683 A. V.) must be constracted with what has gone before, not with Vikrama’s birth. 
The latter is clearly stated to have taken place in 470 A. V. Again, in the passage (in § 10): 
Sri Virdt varsha 633 Pushpadantdchdrya varsha 80; BSri-Virdt varsha 683 Bhitavalydchdrya 
varsha 20, the number 683 is clearly a mere clerical error for 663, as Pushpadanta is said to have 
pontificated for 30 years and to have commenced his pontificate in 633 A.V. On the other 
hand, Bhitavali’s pontificate, which lasted 20 years, ended in 683 A. Y. Accordingly Pushpa- 
danta's death was in 663 A. V., and not in 683 A, V., the latter 1s the date of Bhitavali's death. 

3. On the title of Bhattaraka. With regard to the notice in the pattivali of MS, A, that 
the title of Bhattiraka was conferred on the pontiff Padmanandin (No. 84) by a Gujariti 
Srivak, in Sathvat 1375, I may add a statement made to Mr. Bendall by his Jaipur informant, 
that it was the wife of Muhammad Gért who desired to see the chief of the Digambaras ; and 
on his being clothed for the ceremony, the title of Bhattiraka was conferred on him, This 
traditiob, — if it be a tradition, — does not quite agree with that of the pattivali; and I only 
give jt here for what it may be worth. 












‘HE BARABAR AND NAGARJUNI HILL CAVE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA 
AND DASARATHA. 


BY G. BUHLER, PH.D.. LL.D., C.LE. 


The transcripts of the subjoined six inscriptions from the BarAbar and Nagarjuni Hill 
Caves have been made according to Mr. Fleet's impressions, from which the accompanying 
facsimiles have been prepared. These documents have been repeatedly transcribed and trans- 
lated, and the impressions of the five well preserved ones offer very few new readings, With 
respect to the third, which appears to be in a very bad state, it must be noted that in the 
defaced portions the impressions do not agree with the distinct readings of Sir A. Cunningham's. 
facsimiles, Arch. Surv. India, Vol, L Plate xx- and Corp. Inser, Ind., Vol. 1. Plate xvi. 


Short ns these inscriptions are, they yet possess a very grest value for the history of the 
Indian religions and of Indian art. Five of them state explicitly that the caves, in which they 
are incised, were presented “to the venerable Ajivikas” (djivikéhi bhadasbtéhi). Who these 
Ajtvikas were, has been first recognised by Professor Kern, In his account of the history of 
Indian Buddhism! he identifies them with the Ajivikas of Agdka's seventh Pillar-edict, with 


© Accordingly Vikrama's reign extended to (15+ 40—) 55 yoars, and his life to 79 years. According to the 
Srétimbaras be reigned for 86 years. | 

1! ‘That statement has also pussled Prof. A. Weber, see his Indische Studien, Vol. XVII, p. 210. 

1 Der Boddhiemes und seine Geschichte in Indien, Vom Verfaseer antoriairte Debersetaung von H. Jacobi, 
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the Ajiviyas of the Jaina scriptures, with the Ajivakas of the Buddhist canon, and with the 
Ajivikas or Ajivins of Varadhamihira's Jitakes, and he declares them to be an ancient ascetic 
order, worshipping Niriyana, or, in other words, a subdivision of the Vaishoavas. As Professor 
Kern's work will not be accessible to the majority of Indian readers, I shall try to vive a brief 
exposition of his arguments, regarding which he has kindly furnished me some fuller informa- 
tion. Assuming, as mnst be done, that the Ajivikas of our inscriptions are the same as those 
named in Aébka’s seventh Pillar-edict,? he translates the words’ |, 45: hém-éva Sdbhanéen 
Ajicikésu-pi-mé katé imé viyapatd hdhaati-ti by “ Likewise I have arranged it that these (Dharme- 
mahdmdtras) will be occupied also with the Brihmanical Ajivikas.”4 With the information 
thus elicited from the Pillar-edict, he combines the statements of Utpala regarding the Ajivi- 
kas, who are mentioned in Varahamihira’s Brikhat-Jdtaka, XV. 1, together with the Vriddha- 
érivakas, the Nirgranthas or Jainas, and other ascetics. Utpala says in his commentary: djivika- 
qruhapamk cha Ndrdyan-dériténdm, “and the use of (the term) Ajivika refers to those who have 
taken refuge with Narayana,” and in support of this explanation, brings forward two Prikrit 
passages, introducing them with the words: tathé cha vaii{read tathd cheatva|Kdlakéchéryah, — 
“and thus (says) also Kalakacharya.” In the first of these passages the term éadandié, {. ¢, 
‘hadandin,® “(an ascetic) carrying one staff (instead of the usual triple staff) is used for djirike 
and in the second* a longer explanation is given, which Utpala renders by Késava-marga- 
dikshitah Késavabhaktah Bhadgavata Hy=erthah, Accepting aa correct this explanation of the 
term, which agrees remarkably well with his translation of the posmace from the seventh 
Pillar-edict, Professor Kern further identifies Agdka's and Varthimibira’s Ajivikas, with the 
Ajivakas of the Buddhist canon’ and with the Ajiviyas of the Jains Agamas,5 who in the time 
of Sikyamuni Gautama and Vardhaména were a numerous and influential order of naked 
mouks, acknowledging as their teachers Nanda Vachchha (Nanda Véisye), Kisa Sam. 
kichcha (Kriéa(?) Séakritya) and above all Makkhali Gésala (maskavin Giddla) or Gisila 
Mamkhaliputta. The sccounts given by the Jainas and the Bauddhas of the transcendental 
doctrines of the last named show him to have been a fatalist. 


Though it is of course possible to interpret the sentence from the seventh Pillar-edict 
differently and to take the words Adm=éva bibhandsw 4s an appendix to the preceding sentence, 
and though no proof is farnished that the Ajivakas or Ajiviyas of the Buddhist and Jaina 
scriptures were worshippers of Narayana, it must be conceded that Professor Kern's views 
are greatly preferable to those of other translators of Aédka’s edicts who take dirtka to 
mean ‘religious mendicant’ in general and to refer in the cave-inscription to the Buddhists? 
The latter renderings and interpretations are untonable, For wherever the word Ajivika 
or Sjivaka occurs, it always denotes a member of a particular order of ascetics, 
and it is in mo case applied to Buddhist monks. Irrespective of the fact thine 

* Sxe Dor Baddhismas, Vol, II. p. 53. '# See ante, Vol. XIII p. 350.and the facsimile opposite. 

# See Der Buddhiemns, Vol. I. p. 238. 

* The same explanation is also given by Utpala on the parallel passage, Laghu-Siteks, TX. 12, (See Prof. A 
Weber's Indische Studion, Vol. II. p. 287 note) in explanation of the term Jjirin, 

® Prof. Kern reads this paseure as follows ; Julana-Haro-Sugaa. Kisare-Sai- Ramhanaggamaggé eu, ikkhdnain 
dave adeiigihd kaceos sikayai, The passage refers, like Varihamihira's, to the infloence of the planets on the 
pretoction of various ascetics. Compare also Prof. Loumann's version of the same passage in the Actes du 
Siziéme Congria int. des Or. ITT. 2, p. 554, and his remarks thereon. 

7 Regarding the Ajivakas of the Baddhists see the indices, Vol. Il., p. 350 and Vol. V. p. 254, in Professor 
Oldenberg's edition of the Vinayrpifaka, Dr. Wenzel's index of names in the Journal of the Pali Text Society of 
1888, p. &f anh core Makkhaligosdla, and Dr. Hoornle's eccond Appendix to his edition of the Vedeagadaslo, [np 
auldition to the pasaages collected in the works quoted, I may point out that, ncoorting to the commentator, o 
curious custom of the Ajivakas is mentioned in the last line of verse 113 of the Tillire-EMabe (Fausball, Jitakaa, 
Vol. If. p. Ht). It sppears that, on entering the order, the notices were burnt in the hand with a hoated ball 
(of metal’). It looks aa if the Ajirakas, like some modern Vaishnava secta, had used the tapfanvudrl. 

" Regarding the Ajiviyas of the Jninas, see especially Dr. Hoernlo'’s translation of the [rletgadasdo, note 254, 

* See e.g. M. Benart's translations of the Pillar-edicta, ante, Vol. XVIII. Pp. 307, and of the Cave iusoriptions 
in his Inscriptions de Piysdasi, Vol. 11. p. 210, . and ands, Vol IX. p. 169%, M. Senart follows Bursouf and 
others. 
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Biciacsas lee aipasa oleae of thane oll wens and that his interpretation aco te ee 
is self-consistent, his confidence in the statementa of Utpala appears justifiable, because 
the latter are supported by so ancient a writer as Kalakiicharya. The Kiilakacharya, quoted, 
by him, is in all probability the famous Jaina teacher, who is said to have changec 
the date of the Pujjusan festival in the year 993 after Vira,’ or A. D, 466. The identification 
is suggested by the fact that Utpala’s Kalakichirya is the author of a work on astrology 
and that the Jainas ascribe to their latest Kalakicharya an innovation which presupposes the 
study of astronomy. If thus the author, quoted by Utpala, belongs to the fifth century, his 
statements deserve to be treated with all due respect. 


Under the circumstances stated, it appears to be certain that the monks, for whom Aska 
and his grandson Daéaratha provided cave-~iwellings were not Buddhists, but members of some 
other sect, and it is probable that they were Vaishnsvas. As Adéka himself says in the twelfth’ 
Rock-edict that he honoured men of all creeds with gifts and various honours, it is no matter of 
surprise that he excavated caves!! for others than Buddhists. But the interesting point is 
that he did so as late as his thirteenth year, and possibly, if the Ajivikas were named also in the 
third inscription,” ever #5:late as his twentioth year. The first fact alone is sufficient to upset 
the usual theories regarding his conversion to Buddhism, but it agrees with the correct inter- 
pretation of the hints contained in the Sahasrim and Riipnath edicts, which will be given on 
another occasion. 


For the present I will only state that ASéka became really a zealous Buddhist in the 
twenty-ninth year of his reign. 


Of equal importance is the second lesson which these inscriptions teach. Their correct 
interpretation helps to upset a very generally received, bat completely erroneous doctrine in 
Indian archwology. For a long time it was almost an article of faith with Indian archwologists 
that the Buddhists invented and first developed the cave-architectare, and that the Brahmanical 
sects and the Jainas adopted this style at a very late period. Even the newest and standard 
work on this subject, Dr. Pergusson's and Dr. Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, gives repeatedly 
expression to very similar views. It no doubt somewhat pushes back the remoter limit 
for the beginning of the excavation of caves by the Brihmans. But the Buddhists are still 
represented as the inventors of the cave temples, and, according to the concloding remarks. 
p. 510, “the Jainas only awakened to the idea that they, too, might share in the spoils” at a late 
period, “ when Buddhism was totiering to its fall, and the Brahmans were stripping them (sic) 
of their supremacy and power.” Such uttarances were only natural ten years ago, when the 
early activity, which the adherents of Vardhamiina displayed in this direction, had not been 
recognised, At present the case is far different. Dr. Bhagvanlél has shown, independently 
from Professor Kern (Der Buoddhismus, Vol. IL, pp. 299-40), that a most important group 
of caves of the pre-Christian period, that at Udayagiri in Eatak, belongs not to the Buddhists, 
bat to the Jainas. If we now have to admit forther, that at least five of the oldest caves are 
certainly not Baddhistic, and probably Brahmanical, it becomes evident that the Foneeente 
of all sects have equally contributed to the development of the cave-architec i 
They all used caves for housing their ascetics who wished to live in relromet asin 
es places of worship or at least for the protection of images of their gods. The full realisation 
of this principle will, I think, not merely have a theoretical value, but possess also a practical 
importance. It will probably indace the Indian archmologists to reconsider their views regard- 
ing some excavations which have been assigned to the Buddhists on very weak evidence or even © 




















1 Regarding the several Kilakichiryas of the Jainas, see Prof. Jncobi, Zeitschrift der Deutachen Morgenli. 
inthen Gesellachaft, Vol. XXEIV. p. 2534 T may mention as a curiosity that in late South-Indian inscriptions 
he boa: dgivibes dated the Digaisbaie Jelua, avo Hadbeech, SectisIadiek insurisiisas: Vel Loo. 88, aod passim, 
! Caves may be well incloded under the head of gifta. 
1 The position of the cave in the immediate vicinity of the other two, where the name occurs, makes this very 
probable. 
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against evidence pointing in a different direction. The most important case of this kind is that 
of the Jonigadh caves. Bavi Pyira’s Math and the monastery in the Upar Kit have invariably 
been declared to be Buddhistic, though the inscription, found in the former, does not agree with 
this view. As I have pointed out when first editing it, the word kévalijidnasampriptinda, “ of 
those or to those who have obtained the knowledge of Kévalins,” which seems to be applied either 
to the donees or to the prophets worshipped by them, is clearly not a Buddhist but a Jaina term, 
The only possible conclasion is, therefore, that this large establishment was a Jaina monastery. The 
authors of the Indian Cave Temples" seem to have disregarded this important evidence, because 
they felt convinced that the caves belong to an early period, antecedent to the reign of Rudra- 
sinha who must have been named in the inscription, and because they trusted to the symbols 
over the door of cave E. as well as to the “chaitya-window ornament.” Dr. Bhagvanlal’s 
remarks on the symbols and on his Jaina slab from Mathurd, attached to the Hathigumpha ins- 
eriptions, as well as Dr. Fiihrer’s discoveries in the Kankill Tila show that all the marke and 
ornaments, formerly believed to be exclusively Buddhistic, were used by the Jainas. Even the 
wheel and the Stipa are no longer safe guides for the archmologist. With this state of things 
I believe that certainly Bivi Pyira's Math and probably also the caves in the Upar Két will have 
to be strick off the list of Buddhist establishments. Another case, which looks to me suspi- 
cious, is that of the Dhink caves, where Dr, Burgess has noticed an image of Pirivanitha,!% 
I, BARABAR HILL CAVE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
A. 
1. LajinA Piyadasinii duvidasa-[vas=ibhi id. .1¢ 
2. ifyajh ([migdjha-kubhi difni 4. [vi]kéhi!? [)*] 
B, Cc. 
Lajint Piyadasini davi- 1, Li{ja]Piyadast @[ku]n{a-[vi]- 
‘dasa-vasefbhisiténd iyath 2, sati-vasei[bhjisi(tjé . . . 
kubhi Ehalatika-pavatasi'# g. . 4 6s thd te. 
4, 
Hi 


2 10 


dink . [jivi]kéhi!® [)*) supi.@ kha... . ' i 
(Chast es 


II. NAGARJUNI HILL CAVE INSCRIPTIONS OF DASHALATIHA. 
D. : 
1, Vahiyak[aj** kubhai Dashalathéna™ dévinath piydnd 
2. finamtaliyam abhishit@nA [Ajtviké@hi] 
3. bhadathtéhi visha-nishidiyiyé nishithé™ 
4, i-chamdama-shiliyam [|*] 


1? Arch. Rep, West. Ind. Vol. IT. p. 140f. MM See the diseussion of this point at p, 104. 

Arch. ves | West, Ind. Vel. IT. p. 150. * Restore “bhisit’nd, 

Restore 4jivik’hf. The second letter cannot have been @!, as others have read it. But the remnants agree 
well with the suggestion that it was jf. And we have Ajfrib’Ai, a0 plain as possible in Dusharstha’s second 


This is in Sanskrit Khalstika, ‘bald, bare,’ and o MAslafika poretta is mentioned in the Bhishya on Virttika 
4to Pinini T, 2, 52 (Kielhorn, Vol. I, p, 229), eee also the larger Petersburg Dictionary sub voce khalatika. 

™ Restore AjfriiAi. The first letter is not recognisable, The outlines of the blot, representing the second, 
agree with the supposition that it was jf. 

™ I do not dare to propose any restoration of the badly defaced portion of this inseription, 
corresponds to Sanskrit rahysbt, which is mentioned asa feminine name in the gana tikadi of Panini, Here it is 
probably the feminine of an adjective which may be derived from vahya, ‘a palankeen' or ‘sopha,’ and qualifies 
kubh, 
lingual eha, will read Dosalath?na, and in the sequel cbhisit‘nd and so forth. 

# This iss clerical mistake for nishith4, as the corresponding forma in B. and C, show. 


ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 


A.—Barabar Hill Cave Inscription of Piyadasi. 
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4.—Barabar Hill Cave Inscription of Piyadasi. 
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D.—Nagarjuni Hill Cave Inscription of Devanampiya-Dasalatha. 
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£.—Nagarjuni Hill Cave Inscription of Devanampiya-Dasalatha. 
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=. 
Gopika kubhi Dashalathénd dévi(na)th pi- 
yéni anamtaliyam abbishiténd Aji- 
vike(hi bhadath jtéhi visha-ni( shi jdiyiiyé 
nishithid 4-chamdama-shdliyam [1*] 

FP. 
Vadathiki knbhA Dashalathind dévinam 
piyénd Angrhtaliyath abhi(shi]ténd 
fAjtviJk@hi® bhadameshi vi[sha-ni)shidiyayé 
nishithi &-chamdama-shiliyam [1]. 


op 


Pp 





WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DE, HERBERT WEIE SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 182). 

The second part of the Siddhanta is formed by the 12 uvarhges, upaigas. Thia title is 
applied in the aigas to the Brihmanical upligas alone. In aiga 3, three of the existing 
vyathgas are apparently mentioned, but under the title abgabihira and not onder that of 
uvatiga., In the uvatgas themselves this appellation occurs at the beginning of the eighth 
alone, but there, according to all probability, it is a special designation of uv. 8— 12 alone, 
and had consequently [373] not yet acquired its present signification. The Nand, too, does not 
accept it in its present meaning, It enumerates all the texts in question, which now bear this 
name, but enumerates them among the anafgapavittha (for which term the Pakshikasdtram 
&c. present aijgabihira) and in an order different from the usual one at present in vogue. 
The solitary passage, in which I have been able to discover this title used in the Siddbénta 
in its general signification, is in the Mahinisiha, Book 3 (ahgévaiga . .). 

At the present day there are I> texts bearing this name, corresponding to the number of 
the aigas, This arrangement is probably intentional and dates from # period (see p. 344), in 
which the twelfth niga either really existed or nt least was counted in with the others. There 
ia on allezed! inter-relation between the 12 sigas and the 12 uvaigas, uvaiga 1 being 
placed in connection with aiga 1, avaiga 2 with sige 2, and so on. In the three siimfyirl 
texts? uv. 8 — 12 are called nirayavaliyasuakkhamdhé u¥amgam (Avi., Svi.), in the Vidhipr. 
egamuvuingam; each of the five vaggas of which respectively corresponds* to angas 8 to 12. 
It is not improbable that [374] the existing onder of the 12 texts may have been the result of 
such considerations ; and the similarity in extent of each of the different members of both series 
reuders this assumption the more worthy of credence.* There are, however, so far as I can see, 





1 | — cence SS 
é Tho fir-t letter has been added afterwards and stands above the jf. It has run together with the double 
i-strokea avi ia womewlat blarred. 

1 ef, Abhwyadiva oa uv. 1, Malayagiri on uv. 2, 4, Bantichandra on av, 6 

§ The order of succession adopted there, and which { follow from this point on, varies oo far aa the position of 
uv. 5—7 ia concerned from that of Bitbler — ave above p- 023 — where these appear as Nos. 6, 7, 5. 

3 In the Vidhinrapl we read: Some, however, regard both uv. 7 sod av. Sas belonging to ange 5, and according to 
their viow, the urathgam belonging to sagas 7 — 11 is the drataskandha formed by uv. 8— 15: ano! poua charndape- 
poattith sfirapaonattich che bhagaral-wrachys bhanarhti, thst mafpa avésagadasiiga parheapharh arhginah wrachgad 
nirayiradiy te This is manifestly an arrangement of thors who no longer ger count the ditthivda aa belonging to 
the afgss, ond is in entire harmony with the actual facta of the case. Tho statement in V. that follows is a riddle: Grdji 
annavapa sijaiobathrikakapuppharaghidasd Ayirii-avacigd niyarvA Agupavyld (this in the close of the nvamgarihi).- 
The same remarkable statementa aro repoated in tho Jogavibdna inv, 60; vachchal sntta-~digthich nirayévaliyfenyak 
khabdhd || 69" Grajl papssranl stijathchashnikakapupphavaohidesd || Aydrii-cvadngi nfyavri Anaparvi | 40 |) 
A solution of thia nddla is, however, not far to peak, if we read é? rh® jf wifi” jah? chan” ni” ka? ka’. By Salita tae 
have the beginning syllables of uvaciges 1—8, 5—10 in their present order; and bere again there is reference sto 12 
uramges and to 12 aheoe, 

# Tho Inst membre in bath series have the least, those in the middle the greatest, extent. 
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no instances of real inner connection between the siigas and the uvangas having the same 
position in the series, [ say this, despite the fact that the scholia are only too zealous us in 
attempting to establish snch an inter-relation. 


Definite groups are recognizable here as in the case of the angas. Though all the uvamgas 
with the exception of uv. 3 begin with the legendary introdactory formula ténath kalénam.., yet 
in the case of uy. 2.4 the pamchanamukkara, which we bave met with already in aiga 5, is placed - 
before this introduction. In uy. 4 averse, designed to glorify this pathchanamukkira, follows 
upon it, and then come several other verses of an introductory character. In the case of uv. 5 
there is a larger number of introductory verses or of verses descriptive of the contents of the 
whole, before the legendary beginning; in the case of av. 7 these are placed after the legendary 
beginning. Both of these nv. (5 and 7) differ from the others in the following particular, — [375] 
they make use of the title pihods for their sections, a title which we have met with in the case of 
the 14 piirvas. In the introdaction of ay, 7 and in uv. 4there isa direct reference to the pnvvas., 
These two uy. are peculiar in being identical or at least in representing two recensions of one 
and.the same text. Uy. 5, 7 and 6 are mentioned together in diga 3, and share an introduction 
that is completely identical, mutual references in the text to each other, and above all in the 
eoncluding part of their titles, the common factor patinatti, prajiiapti. A part of uvatgn 3, the 
divasigarapannatti, belongs to the same category with them, since it has on the one hand the 
same termination in ita title, and on the other is mentioned in aiga 3 with them. At the period of 
the Nandi and of that of sigs 3 it appears to have enjoyed a separate existence, Finally the 
title of npinga 4, pannavanil, ia to be bronght into this connec tion, so that Upiligas 3 — 7 may be 
regarded as a group which is bound together by exterval criteria, The word Pannatti which 
is here the link between them, was found in the title of aiga 5, The words pannatia 
(prajiapta) and pannatti (prajiiapti) and the finite yerb prajfiapay have sucha special use in the 
Bhagavati and, as was discovered later, in the entire Jaina-Siddhipta, that (Bhag. IT. 368) 
I called attention to the [376] Pannattivada, or Prajfiaptividins, who are mentioned by the 
northern and southern Buddhists® among the 18 chief sects of Buddhism at the time of the 
seoond council of Addka, According to Wassiljew, pp. 228, 244 (German transl, Pp. 251, 268), 
this sect dates from the second century after Buddha's nirvana. 

Upangas 8—12 form a second group closely connected with each other (see above). 
They form, as tradition itself asserts, in reality but five chapters of a single drutaskandhs, 
and are counted as five special texts merely to complete the parallel withthe twelve aigas. . 
The title of uv, 8 is later on, «, g. in the Vidbiprapa, regarded also as the collective title of all 
five; and o special name, kappiyid, kalpikds, is allotted to uv. 8. Inthe Nandfall the 6 titles 
are placed together. 

According to the introduction of the avachirni to the Oghaniryukti (see above, p, 217) 
the daéapiirvins gained especial honour in performing the meritorions service of com posing 
samgrahagi to the uvamgas (or of composing the ny. and the samgr, ?), and therefore had just 
claim to the salutation (namukkira) in the first verse of that Nirynkti. Tradition calls Ajja 
Sima the author of the fourth uvainga, the Pannavand; see verse 4 of the introduction to that 
uvamga. There is, however, another, who in this passage characterizes himself as the real 
promulgator, and introduces himself with the word “I.” 7 

[377] In the case of the first nvatmga, secondary additions are, according to Let 
clearly demonstrable. The second uvainga appears, however, to have suffered more, and the 
present text may, in fact, be » different one from the original. The reader is further referred 
to my remarks made on afigas 8—10 and especially on aiga 10. - 


In the remarks of the redactor 








1 here and there in the angas, there were many 
+ *pannatti ia found in Pali aa the title of a week, See Childers a. ¥. pansatti (Abhidhammap). Works of the 


eee were prodeced by the later Jaina Bee (abore p. 371) my remarks on the drhvakaprajfispti of the 
UmdsvAki(mi}vichaka. 
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ah 
references to the updigas, their titles being directly mentioned or the names of particular 
divisions cited. In the upiigas vice vered there is no lack of references both to the angas and 
to other upaigas. Apparently we must recognize in these remarks of the redactor a hand 
aiming at unity (see above, p. 228), —a hand which has dealt uniformly with the aigas and 
upiigas in that form of the text which both at present possess. 
'The varying statements in the MSS. in reference to the extent of each of the Opiigas are 
as follows: up. 1 has 1320 granthas,¢ — 2. 2079, — 3, 4750, — 4, 7785, — 5. (20007),7 — 
G6, 4454, — 7. 1600,8— 8 — 12. 1109. 


XIII. Tho first upiigam, uvaviiyam, supapitikam, of renewed births. The explanation 
of the name by supapitika is (see above, p. 323, Leamann, p, 2) an incorrect Sanskrit 
rendering, since the formation is from \/pad +- wpa and not from 4/pat + upa. The work is 
divided into two parts, which are, however, not separated by any recognized dividing line. 
The first, which is greater in extent than the second [378], treats in great detail of the 
appearance and sermon of Mabivira in Champa under king Eidsiya Bambhasiraputta,® 
and of the pilgrimage of the king to Mahivira. The many vargakas, which, on such 
occasions as this, are found in the legendary introductions to the aigas, uvafigas, &ec., occur 
<n this instance im their full form. They are consequently cited elsewhere merely by their 
introductory words; and for anything beyond this, reference is generally made to our text. 
The law proclaimed by Mahavira is here (§ 57) designated partly as igiradhammé and partly 
aa Agirasimiié. See my remarks on page 244 ad anga 1. The second part, which contains the 
essence of the work, is in extent scarcely more than a third of the whole, and looks, as Leumann 
says, like a more detailed treatment of Bhag. 1, 1,r7 (see Bhag, 1, 1) It is divided into 
divisions of tolerably small eompass, which all possess a form equally solemn. These: small 
divisions are not equal in extent nor are they counted ontotheend. At the end there are 22 
kirikis, which describe the abode 4c. of the Siddhas, vis. of those that have escaped migration 
of soula. We find the teaching of Imdabhiti by Mahavira treated of, partly in a general way, 
partly in reference to 16 definite categories of men as regards their uvaviya among. the néraiyas, 
&o., up to the heavenly worlds, and to the final perfection and residence of the blessed in the 
fsipabbbiri pudhavi. Dr. Ernst Leamann has given a detailed account of its contents in the 
introduction to his edition of the text (“the aupapdtikasitra,” Leipzig, 1283), accompanied 

Among the interesting facts contained in the middle part of the work, the following is of 
especial importance. In § 76 there ia an enumeration of alien sects, [379] parivviiyé, viz. : 
the Satniha Jégi Kiivila!? Bhinchchi!! hathsi!? paramahars’ bahuodagi kulivvaya!® Kanhapariv- 
vayi.4 In immediate connection with this is an enumeration of the & representatives of each 
class’® from. the Briihmana caste ; tattha khalu iméattha mihanaparivviya bhavamti: Eagné!™ yo 
Karakamt? ya Ambadé ya Parisart | Kaché Diviyané chéva Dévagatté ya Narahé” 1), and from 
the warrior caste: tattha khaluimé attha khattiyaparivviyi bhavamti, tam: Silal Masiharé 





* The statements vary hero , g- between 1167 (Kielhorn’s Report, 1830-81, p, 80) 1200, 1247, 1820and 1600. 


T ‘The statement is here omitted ; of. ur. 7. ® Other statementa are: 1554, 2008, 
# of. chhédasiitra, 4, 10. 4 Kapil divaté yeshim, Sdimkhyd fve nirlévarib, 


¥8 In reference to the following names see Wilson Sel. works 1, 241 (ed. Bost). 


M8 rutivrathh ; kutichars in Wilson, also in the Arupikip. Ind. Stud. 2, 17, 

4 Hasatth (Karidy-A?) Kano? refers, it is true, to Kapva sa Leamann affirma in his glossary) dayab shidads 
10 Karhh var. 1. 

4 ‘These Jaina, possessed by the desire of changing everything, have not allowed even the name of the old 


—, , Maaui*, Masah*, also “bird. The Mashoirm name of a country in the Ait. Br. may perbaps 
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Naggai Bhaggai Tiya (Tika f) Vidéhé riyi Rimé Balé"ti ya. After this follows an entmeration 
of the works of Brahmanical literature, which is identical in every particular with that in the 
fifth anga® See above p. 304. 

The sage Ambada,2? who is enumerated among the § mihanaparivviyis, must have played 





no unimportant rile in the opinion of his Jain colleagues or enemies, either at the time of the 
composition of this upAfiga or at that of those who interpolated the statements in reference to 
him. ‘There have been inserted two detailed legends concerning him, the firat of which deals 
especially with his [330] scholars,*! the second with himself, with his second birth in the person 
of the boy Dadhapainna, and with his finalperfection. Here occura an enumeration of the (§ 107) 
72 kalis, which are in fact essentially the same as those in aiga 3, and (§ 105) of the foreign 
peoples from whom the female attendants of the boy (as in aiga 6) came, These names are in 
general identical with those enumerated in aigas 5 and 6, and are also mentioned in a previons 
passage (9 93) where the maid-servants of the queen are treated of. ‘The list is as follows:— 
bahdhim khojjihim Chiliihim vamagihim vadabhihim Babbarihim Paiisiyahim (bai?) Jégiyébim 
Palhaviyahith Isiniyihim Charuiniyabim (Vira® Thiru’) Lasiyihim Laiisiyihim Damilthim, 
Simmhalthi Arabthirn Pulitmdihit Pakkanihit Bahalihi Maratmdihim Sabarihimh Parasthita 
ninidésihim. For v. |. see Leamann, p. 60, 

The 18 désibhisis™ unfortunately are merely mentioned here (§ 109) and not enomerated 
by name. We might readily conjecture that the 18 foreign peoples, just mentioned, were here 
referred to, though the expression dési is not in harmony with sich an assumption. For the 
expression désibhisivisiraé, which we meet with here, we find a fuller form in afiga 6 (of. above, 
p. 313), atthirasavihipagiradésibhisivisiaraé, Dr, Leumann has had the kindness to inform me 
that the commentary has at least the appearance of referring this to the 18 modifications of one 
désibliiai and not to 18 special longuages; ashtidnsn vidhiprakiirfil) [391] pravrittiprakirdh 
ashtidasabhir wa vidhibhir bhédaih prachiral pravrittir yasyih si, tathd tasyim désibhishiyim 
snbhédéna varnivaliriipiyim visdradal pamditalh. By the annaiitthiya ($§ 26, 99) of the text, 
4. ¢. according t> the scholia anyayithika (see p. 299), which are opposed to the niggantha piva- 
yaua (3 16) of the genaine doctrine of the Jains, we are to nnilerstand the éikyAdayal. By the’ 
chéiyas (§ 99) we must understand the arhachchaityAni jinapratimih, and by the ajiviyas (§ 120) 
the wiberents of Gisiln.™ The seven pavayaunninhagis (§ 122), ¢. ¢. representatives of the seven 
schisma, which, to use the expression of Abhayadéva, Jinigamam nihnfiyatd (! nihnnvaté ?) 
apalapamti cha, are enumerated one by one in the text, They are as follows : — baharaya, 
jivapadésiya, avvattiya, simachchhdiyd, dokiriyd, ténisiyi (see p. 851), abaddhiya (ayvatthiyaé 
var. 1). Abhayadjva characterizes them according to their order as Jamilimatina- 
sitinah, Tishyaguptichiryamatavisamvidinal), Ashidhichiryasishyamatithtabpatinal, Pushpa- 
(shya)mitramatéousirinah Gamgichiryamatinuvartinal, Rikagupta”* matinusdrinah, Gdshtha- 
mihilamatavalambinah ; on this sec p. 275 on aiga 3, p. 355—6 on pirvas 7 —9, and below my 
remarks on Avasy. Nijj. 5, Uttarajjh. 3, 5. 


19 salachgavi is hore too explained by : shadaigavidah and satthitahtavisdrad by: Kipillyatachtrapamdithh. 

#0 Also Ammada, Ammattha. — This name must be derived from Amrata, abort form of Amrabhata. — L. 

" Who once wandered jef/himilamisammi along the Ganga from Karhpillapura to Purimatdlam pagaram. The 
name of the month is explained as follows : jyeahthd milla vA (!) nakehatram paurnamiay fri yatra ayit an jy @shtha- 
mild maeah, jyaishthah, 

2? Son below pp. 399, 400 for the 13 differant mothods of writing. 

= Oo thia point of. tho interesting statementa in Némichandra'a pravachanasdroddhira, § 94 ¥. 739—41. 
Lyumana tella ma that tise statements are found earlier, viz., in Silddka on sige 1, 9.2 and in Abhayad(ya on ange 
4, a2. They are as follows: — niggamtha-Sakke-tdvasa-g'ruya(gairakh)-Ajiva pamchahA samapf|| tammi ya 
nigguithd té j Jipasiewysbhsvil mogind | SakkA ya Sugayasies, 5 jadild té u tivasd gtyA| jé dhdurattavatthé 
tifamdis) gérayA tio || j* G flags-mayam anosarariti bhansathti 44 n ajlva | samanattina bhuvan? pacha vi patta 
pasiddhim imé ) Hora than all tha five kinds of dramanas are represented as possessing equal authority; gérod is 
doubtless for gairikixe “raddles,” according to their dhfurattavattha, cf. Bhag. 1, 255, 273, where, “metals and 
jewels," ia an error. — The Srat line of the above quotation (nigg”’. .. . samanA is drawn from Nisithe-bhishys 
XILf. 1a.— L. 

@ Or Advamitra!; on Poshyamitra, see pp. 348, 366. % Or Chhalos. 





The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sans it and Kanarese, (and, for the 
aake of uniformity, submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the case of other languag a), — except 
in respect of modern Hindu personal names, in which absolute ar is undesirable, and in -respect 

Anghi anction y long usage, — 





ef a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned this :— 


Si a 7 Fe] 4% 
aT =) ii a ty jhe 
tT a) i I oF fia 
t Bs i z ts tu 
z oo 0 x Z tha 
z ow i = a da 
= = ri = % dha 
Toa ede ge “yee stp oon eee 
ss = ni sj S ms 
we ‘ ‘ 2 : a 
ait &, a bs | a nS 
sit uF au 7 = pa 
2 i i | 7 7 pha 
Visarga Visarga h 7 
Jihedmilfya, or old al sy a 
Viearga before « - it " 8 bha 
Upadhmdniya, oF i] q a ya 
old sha bo. * — - h fa ~ ra 
date mi Anusrdra mm an - oe 
Annnddsiled _— ii sid . ia 
a 2 ka = v Jn 
a 2 klia = te In 
T x ga q = va 
a 7 gli a v Bn 
¥ ou iin q 1, sha 
3 od clin a bar sie 
x x chha F a hia 


A single hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as far as it is desirable to divide 
them. It will readily be seen where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary wer the end 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs om into the next line ; 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
where absolutely necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texts. 

A double hyphen is used to words in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
one word, being joined together by the euphonic rules of sariudhi. Where this double hyphen is used, 
it ia to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 
are fl Seay cibabe eeieen by one complex ae ea ae re) — ned, it “4 ied peers of the 
orthography of the original, that, according to the sti he alphabet, the final consonant either 

te thodified broken form, which, in the oldest « a the abet, was used to indicate a 
consonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the inct sign of the virdma attached lto it; and 
that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initial form. In the transcription , 
terta, the double hyphen is probably unnecessary; except where there is the sam hi of . 
initial vowels. But, in the tion of epigraphical records, the use of this sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly t palwographical standard of the original texts. 

_ _ The avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is bat rarely to be met with 
in inscriptions. Where it does occur, it is most conveniently represented by its own Dévandgarl mgn. 

So also practice has shewn that it ia more convenient to use the ordinary Dévanigari marke of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signa for them. | 
ities abt k ares ancaaat cae ari Teta he tae ete tailor yekich, beine holly illegi sable, - 

tera which are much damaged and nearl) in the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can ~ 
be supplied with certamty. An saaniak attached to letters or marks of pea fo In square 
brackets, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the iginal 
Asa rule, it is more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes ; aa the points 
to which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes are given instead, when 
there would be so many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvenient 
to read. When any letters in the original are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical passages, by the sign for a long or a short syllable, aa the ease may be; and 


in prose passages, by points, at the rate, uaually, of two for each ra or syllable, 










a A. PO Se Ly 
i / > ae 
. 7 a ra a eee hee . 
id i. ar he | ‘4 ' 
r Th »| a <, ime | » ¥ 







wh An fol || 

ie hte can parse f) e ey 
i ‘ ee Sele bis to: i bie 
+ es " a. 42h vq Ae k a, 
mbgs* Spa - ll Drees heal, an een SPT 
Bee lg hein) ta fgets De a oe cel 


eS a juMarhe i peal tht + Due - a te 
+ 4 


’ i@ a> a i a — " 
mi *) i , ) ‘ Me 
aeitt y Maes ed i 1 beds ee. 


M@iagale ah bis ae ¥ 


yeep 5 J — oie _ 
oun Ofte: ad wm a “S lites ce dei he 
ee oe, ae : a4 i Sm, abel 
Se de Se ee Reed Ah <perlit - eats “A 
i wlleaiiRagilatana ue ve ow vat, i ta 





“ chaistareit ir rere To Caen 


SAS any 4 eas Tha 2 a 

ws ab-Al' Sings to ef ern! Wa Pas a) = outs ed) vane hee é a 

qe heal wat pap dr mls ieccgee yt ag ilies mM lepimg iid mbt Bee eal 
wel ee eh mu ey Se it ap sxtord § thes 
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|. eae apa en 
“Zils Late 
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Wy eee eats we re Ne ac gears pi times 
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[382] There isa commentary by Abhaysdéva, a virttikam or avachiiri by Parévachandra. 
In reference to the difference of the constituent parts which were united to form this uvamgam, 
tke reader is referred to Leumann, p. 20, who has made some pertinent remarks upon the 
XIV. Tho second upinigam, riyapasénaiyyam, which is always translated by reja- 
prainiyam. This is perhaps to be explained as u complete misunderstondimg of the 
Prikrit title by which this text is always cited in those passages from the hand of the 
redactor which refer to our text in the afgas, ete. For paséyniyyam cannot properly be 
pradniyam, since the latter word rather pre-supposes @ Prakrit form paghiyam. Paséygaiyyam 
seems, nocording to the conclusion at which I arrived od hag. 1, a2, to refer to the name 
of king Prasénajit who is well-known in the legends of the Jains*’ There is, however, one 
important objection to this conclusion, — there ia no mention of this king in our text, which 
mentions a king Puési but no Pastyal. Inasmuch as the authenticity of the form of the name 
pascyaiyyam cannot be gainsaid,? there remains but one possibility open: that the original 
title of the text has been preserved and either the name of Putei bas been substituted for that 
of Pastyalt? (see p. 324) in the text, or there has been substituted an entirely different 
text for the whole of the old one. [333] Thongh the latter conjecture sayours of boldness, 
we are not without analogous examples us we have seen in the case of afigas 8 — 10. Our first 
means of explanation appeals mach more to our sympathy, especially as we have a perfect 
parallel in a later legend. We possess two recensions of the Samyaktvakaumudikatha, in the 
frst of which the scene is laid at the time of “Sréyikn, son of Prastnajit,” in whose place 
Uditédaya, son of Padmidbhava appears in the second. This is, however, brought about in 
such fashion that ‘Sréuika is referred to in a two-fold introduction. The legend in question 
appears to be old and to antedate the two existing recensions of the Samyaktvakaumudikatha, 


The Sanskrit translation of the title Riyapaséyaiyyam by rijaprainiyam is very far from 
being in harmony with the contents of the work, The burden of the very smallest portion 
of ita extent is in our text the questions of a ting, The questions play here no greater rile than 
in any cther of the legends similar to this in which a king requests instruction. The irreconcila- 
bility of this Sanskrit title with the contents of the work itself makes eo ipso for the 
conclusion that this title is nothing but a mere makeshift to conceal the original contents. 

It is, therefore, of no little significance that a beautiful conjecture elaborated into an 
investigation by Dr. Leumann has shewn that one of the Pali texts of the Buddhistic Tipitaka, 
— viz. the Payisi-suttam (Dighanikiya 1, 2), — is especially closely connected [384] with that 
part of our upiiige which treats of king Pasi. It is apparent, then, that we must assume 
either a common foundation for both or tho use of a special Buddhistie work as a ground-work. 
That the original text of the Riyapasénaiyyam might easily, have suffered o transformation, is 
indicated by the irreconcilability of this title with the Sanskrit translation and with the 
contents. Thus the old name Prastnajit gave placo to that of our text Paési (Piyiisi in Pali). 

It is noteworthy that at the conclusion of the work there is an exclamation of reverence 
addressed to the Jinns, to the suyadéyayA(iruta’) bhagaval, tothe pannatti bhagaval, and to the 
bhagavat arahat Pisa. Joined to this exclamation are some very corrapt words, which are 
perhaps to be restored as follows,” Passasuyassa vianié, It is at least cortain that Pisa, and not 
Mahivira, is glorified in this paragraph. Could this not be a residuam of the original text, 
ait 2 Sere er Be SS ee Ee 

Sea e. g. aga 5, p. 320. 

t In Nandl, Pakshikas, and Avi. the name ia riyspa(pp7'*"niya; Svi. and V. have “stgalys; the passages in the 
texts showing the band of the redactor always have the for, uyya. . 

@ Leamann ia of the opision (Aupap. p. 2) that the i--.) Riyapas'nalyya arose by “connection with Rijs 
Prasinajit by a popular etymology." It soma to ine, however, that Riyapasinaiyys ie the priws and rijapradalyam 
the posterias. 

® . . namd bhagava’) araha', Phas, pow? supasst, pavsavinl namd é A, arabacst) passdb supased passaviol 
nam’) E, arabathtd passé supassa vapid nam) E, sraha:t) pass? suyassa vipit mamd G. 
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which had a right to the title riyn Paséusiyya and which perhaps treated of the relutions 
of king Prastnajitand Pisa? Pisa, it should be noticed, appears aga teacher in up: 10, 11. 
The seer glorified in our present text is at least called Pasivaehchiyya, ¢. ¢. scholar of Piva; 
and appears in recital put in the mouth of Mahivira as the teacher of king Paéasi. Tn the 
other legends, in. which [385] any sach P iavachchiyyas occar, they are invariably characterized 
as converts to the teachings of Malivira, See above, p. 500. Malayagiri attompts to find. in 
this reference to the Pisavachchiyyas o special proof of the connection of upaiiga 2 with niga 2 
which, he maintains, treats of the views of the foreiyn pashaydas, 

We were for some time left in doubt whether the references in the ai.gastothe Rayapasénaiyyam 
were in reality all contained iu the Riyapastoaiyyam (ef, Jacobi Kalpas. p. 107); but 
Ieumann has shewn that this doubt is without foundation, See above, p.20y. But, pranted 
the actual occurrence of all these citations, thia fact on ly makes for the conclusion, that, at the 
period of these remarks by the redactor, the substitution, which I assume, was already a fait 
accompli, Nor docs this exclude the assumption that our text originally possessed a contents that 
was really in harmony witl its title. | 


The subject of the largest portion (ulmost two-thirds) of the existing text, which after the 
pamchonamuakkira begins with the eustomary legendary introduction ténam kaléyatm, is as 
follows: The god Sdriyabha, who has his throne in the Séhammakappa, makes a pilgrimage 
with a nomerous retinue to Amalakappi, the city of king Séa (Svéta), in order to offer his 
reverence to Mahivira (who is abiding iv thint city), especially by means of inusic, dancing anak: 
singing.” Furthermore, the information is treated of which, in long spun-out details, is imparted 
in reference to Siriyaibha, his synonymous vimiinw and all his splendour, by Mahavira to 
Giyama (Imdabhiiti), who questions him on these points. [336] The discussion of the 
subject consists in reality of a mere heaping together of compounds; ang the sentences 
often extend: over several pages. It is idle to talk of this as style, sinee it exceeds 
even the widely extended license which is customary in these sacred texts. We recall 
Tina's Kiidambari in this connection, though the latter possess a wealth of poetic 
thoughts and images which elevates it. above this dreary and insipid hodgo-podge, We have 
however, tie right to- propound. the question whether there may not be a genetic connection 
between works like the Kidambari and this species of Jain literature, since at least the con- 
fnsed style of the Indian navel may have been influence.l by Jain legends of this sort. 


On page 205 of the edition® (of the toxt of 296 piges printed in India}, Mabivira finally comes 
to the point and informs us how Sirivabha reached this clory of his, and of his first birth as king 
Paéai (Pradéii) in Séynviyi! The latter sent his chariotevr Chitta [287] with presents to his vassal 
Jiynsatta ot Sivatthi inthe land of Kawili2’ At that place Chitta heard the sermon of the 
* Pisivachehijjé Kést naman kamict,"4 and was so mach edified thereby that after his retarn 
home he induced bis master Paési to let himn drive him to the sanctonrs, where Kési happened 
to be preaching at that very timo, Chitta. brought about that ¢onvereation between Paési and 
Kisito which the translation of the name Kiyapasévsivyam by Rajapracniyam refers, ‘This 

32 nottavihi, 4 wiitta, 4¢"ya, again ¢ nattarihi nnd 4 oattabhiniya are given L- ig great detail Tt 
emmmentitor, Malayagirl, however, offora scarcely an¥ oxplanatios on this point, riaygalte 

"Tt is certain tat Indio fubles are greatly muder the influcucs of ths simple fMtoka tales of the | 
Likewiag, the modvurn. storics ne Sijhteanadritritdkd ete, are without doubt influenced by the kuthimskes which 
wore gradantly cultivated more aod more by the Jains. Ti ia noteworthy, thasin Bina an in tho Duds onirs, the 
style of which is mach better than that of Eima, the samo persons are frequently bora thries, This three-fold birth 
ia the especial delicht of the Jai: logends. Gur test, in this very pleco, affords an oxample of this fact. Cy tho verse 
quoted End. Sted. 14, page 256 trom the Auuyigady. in refdrones to the abbbusrem. Per 
= Thi: quarte edition contains the commentary of Malayociri and a gloss in Bhfshi The toxt gives the year 
Sarhvat 172 1!), the close YR (1), Davigri dynes ie montionod inthe latter os being th= scoue of the events narrated. 

! Reference to this point is foand in upinga B. , 

“ Geo Uttarajjh. Cap. 23. Ses the statements of harmachishe in his Kupakebakancjkij 1, 7), in my 
tative on this subject, paze 28, Jonrns) of the Berlin Acad. of Scicsices, 1882, p. S12, in refereses A. 
desocoulaute of this Kevikomira, who themestves olain this title until the end of the X¥T cantury. . 
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conversation, which starts with the question in reference to the relation of the jiva to the sarira, 
reaches in the printed text from page 242 to page 279, and contains, therefore, about an eighth 
part of the whole. In reality, however, there is more than an eighth, since the beginning con- 
tains a good deal of commentary. 

‘With tho relation of the former birth of Sariyibha as Paési, Mahivira connects lis 
prophecy in reference to his future birth as Dadhapainna, This prophecy is in all essentinis 
completely identical (though somewhat more detailed) with that form of the history of this 
person, which we met with in up. 1 and in up, 8 (cf also Bhag. 11, 1.7% We haye then dis- 
covered here a fact that is likely to cast s somewhat suspicious light upon the history of the 
text of up. 2, The enumeration of the 72 kalis (p. 290) varies here but inconsiderably; and 
Malayagiri does not help us by giving any explanation of the names, The enumeration of the 
foreign peoples is in essential agreement with Bhag. 9, x2 (nbove p. 302), with the single exception 
(383} that here, too, the Chutisiya (Vail’, Paii*) and the Jéyiyi have been included in the list. 
There are, however, some few variations in the names and in the order of their succession. See 
Leumaun, Aup, p. G0. On page 52 chinapittharisi is adduced among the red stuffs, and 
likewise in up. 3; cf. chinapatta in aiga 10, p. 333, 


The commentary of Malayagiri datea, according to Aufrecht, Catalogns, p. 396, from the 

year (Vira?) 1772; according to Lenmann this ia merely the date of the taba based upon 
Malsyagici 

XV. Tho third upiigam, jivtbhigamasitram, = instruction, in dialogue form, of 
Gadyama (Imdabliti) in reference to the different forma and groups of animated nature, This 
instruction is not placed inthe month of Mahavira, but in that of a person who isnot dengnated. 
The introdoction is composed without any legendary ballast, and reads as follows : : — Tha™ 
khala Jigamayam Jinfonmayam Jinivalémam Jinappavitam Jinapariiviyam Jinakkhiyam 
Jigiouchinnam Jigxpannattam Jinadésiyath Jinapasattham anuvitiyam (?) tom saddakamiéna tam 
pattiyamin) tah réémAnd théra bhagavarntd jivijivabhigamat nima "jjhayanam pannavaimsn- 
In up. 10 these thérd bhagavathtd are adduced by Mahavira himself — ef, chhédasiitra 4. The 
ipdepduckions then proceeds to give, in response to the question s@ kith tam jivabhigamé?, a 
pecies of division of the entire work. No smaller sections, except some,’ are marked off in 
the text. [389] The various views of those are here enumerated” who characterize the 
jiva either as daviha (to 175 of the MS. — ms. or, fol. 1031 — consisting of 212 leaves) or 
aa follows, — as tiviha (to 34> ), as chaiivviha (to 1849; this is the chief part, almost 7 of the 
whole), as pamchaviha (to 186), as chhavviha (to 1934), satiaviha (to 13>), attha® (to 
1954}, nava® (to 1956), and dasaviha (to L97>). Then the same palivatti, follow in the same 
order, but according to another guiding principle. Within this system there are innumerable 
groups, species and sub-species of cach of the jivas according fo their properties and relationa. 
The contents is remarkably dry and offers but littl of gennine interest. Very frequent are 
the references to the fourth upliga, which is quite similar to it in contents awl form. At 
present itis impossible to decide which text hag the better claim to priority. Many single 
verses and sometimes whole series of githiis, or karika-like verses are inserted 

‘Tho section which treats of the divas (and samuddas) (é. ¢. 89> fo 1674) oppeara at the 
date of aia 3 and of the Nandi“ to have had o separate existence ander the name divasigarapan” 
patti which is mentioned twice in aiga 3. See p. 26d. This section unfortunately containg 


IR a eee aaa i= Ne 





@ gs, Leumann, Aup. p- 75 fg. 

M ‘This is precodod by & reverential exclamation nam’ Vaabhfliyfnach, chasyrlai’ titthagar?nch, an ondacal 
form, which app2ars to belony to ths tort itelf aad not to emansts from ths copyists- 

F In the M3. chiefly need by m+ the conclusion of an wldfss is givon thro tim a, 3 ig? tan th eh. 

® To ning groaps (palivatti, Vidbiprapi), intro laced in a way thet is qaits iantiosl in each sxparats case. 

“@ We find trosted hrre the division into niraiya to 52%. tirikkhajimiya to 69%, manus ty TH, deva to 1555, and 
then a few further revisrks to LY. 

#0 fe the Vidhiprip’ thare is a sungrahool on It cited among tha painuayas. 
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almost nothing of real geographical value, [390] and nothing but fantastic conceptions concern- 
ing mythology, This holds goolin refesence to the astronomical (if we may use the expression) 
remarks concerning the different nambers {!) of the sans, moons and stars in each of the 
dvipas, which appear to harmonize completely with the statements of the fifth (or seventh) 
upiiga. See Ind. Stad. 10, on, The 23 nakshatras consequently begin with Abhijit and not 
with Krittika. There are no legends whatsoever. Dr. Letumann sends me tho following 
detailed statement of the contents of this upingam :— 


I, Introduction; — II. Two-fold division of creatures, 1 — 10. thivari: 1 — 5. podha- 
vikkiiyd Ggimdiyl, 6 — 7. Ankkiiyi eg, 8 — 10. vanssaikkiiya eg; — 11— 26, tash: 1), 
téukkiiva eg., 12. viukkiiya og., 13. boimdiya, 14. teimdiyé, 15. chairimdiya, — 16 — 26, pam- 
chithdiya, 16, ndraiyd, 17 — 2), summachohhima-tirikkhajigiyd, 21 — 24, gabbhavakkamtiya- 
tir. 25. manussii, 26. déva ; — 27. tasi and thavara (in general). — Il], Three-fold division of 
ereatares: 1 — 6. itthiyaé, 7 — 12, purisi, 13 — 1s. napumsagd, 19 — 24. the three together 
and among thamsclves. —1[V. Foar-fold division of creatures. A geographical text isinserted 
ealled the divasamuddé, 1. paghamdé néraiya-uddésd, 2. bitiyanéraiya-uddésad, 3. taid niiraya- 
udd@sad, 4. tirikkhajdpiya-padh, udd., 5. tirikkh. udd bié., 6. magussi, 7. 31 — 33. davai. — 
8. — 235. divasamaddi, 8 — 16. the Jambaddiva, the inmost part of the world, of circular 
form. 8. Description of the above, in general the same as that of SiiriyAbhavimina in RAjapr. 
— 9. the gate of the east, Vijaya dira— 10, The residence riyshanl of the god Vijaya who 
rules there. 11. [$91] The walk of reverence of Vijaya within his vimina, — 72. The duration 
ot the existence of Vijaya, — 13. The gates of the three remaining regions of the world: 
Véjayamta dara, Jayatita dira and Apardiya dara, and the distance of the diras from each 
other. — 14, Jambaddiva as bounded by the Lavana sea which surrounds it on all sides 
like a ring,— 15, Explanation of the name Jambuddiva, — 16, Number of the constellations 
moving over Jamb.,— 17, The Lavana sea, the first ocean surrounding Jambuddiva like a 
ring; the description here corresponds to that of Jamb. and from this point on is in the same 
strain, — 18, The Chanda-divi and Sira-divd of the different parts of the earth and oceans, 
— 1). Appendix tol7: Ebb and flow ete. — 20, The second part of the globe, Dhiiyaisanda, 
that in circular form is contigaons to the Lavana sea; then the second ocean Kiiléds which, 
in the form ofa ring, is adjacent to Dhiy.; and finally the third part of the globe, Pokkha- 
ravara, contiguous to Kiléda,— 21. The Samaya- or Manussa-Khetta, lating ad the 
above mentioned two first paris of the globe and the first two oceans together with the inner 
half of the ring of the third part of the globe, which is separated from the outer half by the 
circular mountain, Manussattara,— 22, The following parts of the globe and oceans which 
are connected with one another as rings: Pokkharéda, Varunavara diva, Virnuéids, Khiravara 
diva, Khirdda, Ghatavara diva, Ghatéids, Khédavara diva, Khédéda.— 29. The follow; 
world-ring, Nandisaravara diva. — 24, The following oceans and world-rings; Nandisardda, 
Aruna diva, etc, to Hiravarobhiséda. — 25. The remaining oceans and world-rings up to 
Sayambhuramana diva and Sayambhuramanéds.—°6. The names of all these parts of the 
globe and oceans,—-27. The [392] watera and aquatic animals of the different oceans, — 28. 
In reference to the divasamnddi in general (nimadhejja, uddhirasamaya, parinima and 
uvayiya), — 29.30. A brief insertion, perhaps an appendix to the divasamadda. — 29, 
About parijama. — 30. Concerning the ability of gods to catch an object that has been 
continuation; (see 7). — 31. jbisa-nddésad. — 32, —. dhamé Véminiya-ndd. —33, bid Véma- 
niya-udd.“" — 34, Final collective statements (duration of existence ‘ete.) in referetice to the 
four divisions of creatares. — V.— X. Five-fold to the ten-fold division of creatures, — XI. 


Introduction to the following analogous divisions of all creatures. — XII. to XX. Twofold tq 
ten-fold division of all creatures, : 


SSAA oni Sa thaks Sf Pus? Seocic roe thi incorrectly placed altar Chapter 4 instead of after 53 in the Berlin 
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XVI. Tho fourth upiigam, pannavand (prajfiapand) bhagaval, likewise treats of the 
_ different forms, conditions of life, ete., of the jiva,® It is divided into 36 payas, (padas), of which 
several (15. L7. 23. 38) consist of from two to six uddésakas. According to the fourth of the nine 
verses of the introduction, it is the work of Ayya Sima (Arya Syima, also Syimirya), who at 
the same time is called the “ twenty-third dhirapurisa”’ ¢, ¢. after Vira (after Sadharmasvimin, 
according to Malayngiri). [893] This statement causes no little difficulty. According to 
Klatt, & I. p. 2475 and 251> (9, 23) and in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
33, ary, the modern Jain lists of teachers place, with some few differences,“ Syima in the fourth 
century after Vira; but the “ twenty-third" soceessor of Vira is plnced by one list immediately 
before Dévarddhigani, 980 after Vira, and is regarded by the other as contemporaneous with the 
destruction of Valabhi (Valabbibhaiga), 845 after Vira. The Gurvavali of the Topigachiia 
expressly enumerates Syimirya asa contemporary of the ninth patriarch ; and in toth of the 
oli Théravalia of the Nand? (or Avaéyaka) and of Mérutuiga he is enumerated as the 13th 
(not the 23rd) successor of Vira. This apparent contradiction is done away with by the 
explanation of Bhiu Daji, referred to p. 217s, according to which the eleven ganadharas of 
Vira are regarded as being included in the designation of Syima a3 “23rd” successor. This 
method of including the ganadharas has however not been traced elsewhere. 

The text begins with the pathchanamukkira, followed by the following glorificetion : 
&s6 pamchanamukkird savvepivapapisand | mamyaligam cha sayvesim padhamam hoi mamga- 
lam jj. hia glorification is to be ascribed to the last dadapirvin, éri Vajra (584 Vira), 
according to modern tradition, See Kup. 81] (21) on this point and also the same passage in 
reference to the question whether in the last pida we mast read hdi or havai,“’ about which 
there ia fierce contention among the Jain theologians, 

[394] Then follows“ in nine verses the real introduction, of which Jacobi (Journ. Germ.. 
Orient. Soc. 34, an) saya ‘it is manifestly the production of Dévarddhigagin, the redactor of 
the Siddhinta.” The first verse praises Mahivira; the second characterizes the pannavana 
savvabhivioam as uvadamsiya by him (bhagavayi); the third and fourth pry reveience 
to that saint, Ajja -Sima, the “2rd dhirapurisa,” whose wisdom, perfected by listening 
to the pirvas, gave to his scholars this éruta-jewel after he bad bronght it up from the 
fruta-sea: vayagavaravameaid tévisatiména dhirapurisége | duddharadharéns” mugipa puvva- 
suyasamiddhabaddhia || 3 || suyasiyara vindios jéoa suyarayagam uttamamdinnam sisagagsssa, 
bhagavaté tassa namé Ajja Samassa || 4 || 

In verse 5 an “ 1" promises to describe (or proclaim) the work in the same way aa the 
“bhagavant” has described it; and the work is characterized as “ dripping with drishtivada:” 
ajjhayanam ina chittam suyarayagam ditthivayanisatndam® | jaba vanniyam bhagavaya oham 
avi taha-vangaissimi || 5 || It is, of course, clear®™ that some one else than the previous 
speaker is to be understood by this “1,” and Jacobi's [395] conjecture, mentioned above, must 





48 Cf. in the Schol. on the Nana: jivAdlatss padirthinich prajolipanai yatra si prajoApani, sai ‘va vribattard 

j si. ‘Two texte of this namo are referred to there, a simple pann’ and a mahdpann’, The latter is 
addaced as the sixth upingam by Kashinath Kunte (p. 227) p. 5 and p. 7, who calle it, however, * obeclete and 

#* The Patt(ivall of Kharstaragachhs) dates aia birth 376 (or 396) after Vira; in the aame year the Gurri/vall of 
Tapigachhs) assumes his death to have ooourred. He was oleo called EKilake ond waa one of tho three celebrated 
teachera of this name. See Jacobi, Journ. Gorm. Orient. Soa. 34, 2511. 

‘4 ‘Thus in the beginning of the Kalpas(tra, see Jacobi, p. 33, and Avady. 9, U3. 

“! The preceding is omitted by Malayagiri, whose commentar, begins hore. 

'? Jacobi translates “ undergoing a severe test." I propose “ bolding that (in his head) which ia diffenlt of 
retention”; of. the use of dhira p. 3045 (Bhag. 2, 2455 ). 

a“ buddhinarh var. l., construed by Jacobi with viyagavars, aa if we had “variparm. 

** dvidadasyA ‘thgasye niabyamdam iva. The erpreasio di*nlsamdach recurs in the words “ aggtniya-purvanis- 
sandd” at the ond of the siddhapdhoda. See above, page 355. 

™ Malayagiri refers“ bhagavay’" to Mahivire and not to Ayya Edma aa the one who in the text carries on the 
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be referred and indeed limited to y, 1 — 4 alone in so far as these verses appear aa a prelude 
of ie origin. In the four verses which then follow are contained the titles of the 36 


1. Pannavand, 2. thaniim, 3. bahovattavvam, 4. hil, 5. vieési ya | 6. vukkamti, 7 ussisd, 
8, sannd,* 9, jonl ya, 10, charimai |] ¢ ||, 11. Ehasa, 12, sarira-, 13, pariyima-, 14. kasid-, 15, 
‘ixliya-, 16. (+ = is wanting) ppaigs ya | 17. lsd, 18. kayatthil ya, 19. sammatté (samyaktva), 
2). auntakiriyé yn |/ 7 {|, 21. aygiihandsamthind,* 22. kiriyd, 23, kammé i yhvaré(?), 24. kam- 
massa bathdhat, 25, védasea baindhad, 26. kammassa védaé,” 27. véyavéyaé | 9 ™ ||, 28. aharé, 29. 
uvadgé, 30. pasanayé (darsanata), 31, sanni™ (camjnin), 32. samjamé chéva | 33. Ohi (avadhi), 
34. paviyiran’ (read rand ya), 35, véyand (védani), 36. tattd samagghaé || g ||. 


Then comes the text sar’ (foyqe which begina with the question sé kim tam ajivapanna- 
vana? It consists furthermore of the qucstions of GO(yama) and the answors probably of 
Mahavira, though it is ancertain whether Mahdvira be meant or not, since there is absolutely 
no addition of a legendary colouring. Thesequestions and answers are couched in the style and 
manner of the dinlogues in the Bhagavati, and though there is here a connecting thread (which 
we do not find in the Bhngavati), every padam forming a connected whole, nevertheless, there is, 
as a rule, [396] no gwenetic succession of the padas, despite the fact that Malayagiri makes every 
effort at the beginning of every padam to restore’? the connection with what has gone before. 
Many gihis are found in the middle of the text, and many of the padas begin with a short 
statement of contents clothed in gatha form — diragiha (dviragitha), There are no legends 
whatsoever. The * contents” is as dreary as that (cf. above p. 389) of the third uvamga, which 
is closely connected with it, is dogmntic, speculative or even fantastic, and contains but 
little of geweral interest. There is much, however, that is important in the first book in 
the section on Man, who is divided into two classes: milikkha and driya. First there is an 
enumoration of 53 Mléchha peoples, secondly an enumeration of 25) (!) Aryan peoples with 
their chief cities, and Instly an enumeration of 18 manners of writing. All this possesses some 
chronological value which would be more apparent if the names had not so corruptly 
handed down to us, Malayagiri offers us no assistance in the case of the first and third 
enumeration. 


In the list of the Milikkhas (Milakkhas) the names are freqnently the same as those cited, 
p- 332 from aiga 10, and are arranged in the same order of succession. Warious differences 
of detail are, however, not wanting, and in fact the names here make a less favourable 
impression upon us and seem to be of less antiquity." They are: — Saga [397] Javana 


Chiliya Savara Pappara (Babbara BC) Kaya (only ya BC) Muorumdé ‘dda (d¢ha C) Bhodaga 
Ningaga Pakkaiiyi Kulakkha Koihda® (Gorda C) Sihara® (Sthala) Pirasa® Godhéva (Gadbb- 


ut Udi Reiinepelipeayeale, Vidbiprapé (V). " igihanipayam V. 

225 and 26 are transposed in HCV; in V we read kammaréyagapayamh 26, véyagubathdhagapayam 26, 
viyagapayain 2. 

® The petre is faulty in v. 8. @ manivinninasanod payan Ji, V.  paviyirandpayam 34, V. 

at Malayagiri claims in the beginning of bis discussion of the anbject that there is a special connection between 
this uplinge and anga 4, 

The China have disappeared or their name is concealed under that of another people. The name of the 
Arava bas received another form — Araviyii — and its position haa been changed. 

® Malayagiri has merely: daknd@danivisinah Sakib, Vavandiianivising Yavanih, tyom servetre, neveram 
aml nfimideta lokeb> vijnéyah, The names are found partly in the thematic form and partly in the Nom. Plar. — 
Io Némichandre’s ptavachanaairoddhira § 274 v. 1694—7 we find 38 names, among which only 20 agree with those 
given bere; and there are important variations. His enumeration decked out in a modern drees is a follows: — 
Saco Javana Sabora Varvara Kéya (Eiiyih) Marumdé "dda (Muruddih Udrih) Goda Pakkeagayi | Arevige (Ac- 
khiga C, Akshigih!) Hts Rémaya Pirssa Khass KhisiyA chéva || % | Dothvilaya Lofiss (Lakuéth) Bhokkass 
Bhillindhs (BRA Aradbrih) Policsda Kwbehs Bhamararoyé (!! Bhrimararachéh) | Kovdya (Korpakih) Chiga- 
Chahehoya (Chindh Chainchokih) Malava Damilaé (Dravidih) Kulaggh4 (Kulirghih!) ya || 05 || Kikays Kirtye 
Hayamuhs Kbaramoha Gays-Toraya-Miselhbayamuhd (Misndhakaomkbdh) ya | Hayakannd Gayakannd anné ‘i 
aniriy’ bahavé || 96 |. It in of interest that the name Araviga has been completely misunderstood. 

* B. omits, 
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daraba B, Godhai C) Damila Vilala (Villann B, Chillala C) Pulimda Hirési Domva (Tova B, 
Docha C) Botthakina(Vokkioa BC) Gamdhahirava (*hiraga B) Pahaliliya(Babayaliya B, Pahaliya 
C) Ayyala Rama Pisa Paiisi Nalayd (Navayi C) ya Bamdhuya ya Siyali Komkana gi Méya 
(Mépamya B) Palhava Milava Maggari (“ra BU) Abhisiyi Nokvavina (Kayavira B) Lhasiya 
(Lha® B) Khagga (Kkhasa B) Ghisiya (Kbisiya B) Noha (Nedu B, Naddu C) Ramadgha® ("tha 
B) Dotnbilaga (D6° C) Laisa (dea ©) Padsa Kvokvati (! Kakkvéyi B, Kakvéya C) Arnkiga 
(Araviga BC) Hina Rémaga Bharo Maruya Visilipavisi (Chiliyavisavist ya B, Viliyavisaya- 
vist yi C) Gvamiidi, 52 "ttam Milakkha. | 

The ariyas ore diyided into nine groups, the first of which is formed by the khettiriya, 
and is in githA form. It is as follows : — | 


Bindrasi (!) chéva Kasi ya || 

[393] Saéya Késali, Gayapurath cha Karn, ‘Sériyath Enusatth’ (dda B, thi) ya™ | Eampil- 
lath Pamehila’, Abichbattaé Jamgalé chéva || | 

Fiirayat Sérattha, Mihila Vidéhi ya, Vattha (chebha B) Késamb? | Natdipuram Samdi- 
bbha (ila BC),™ Bhaddilaporam éva Malaya ya \ 

Vairida™ Vattha (chchha B), Varapa Attha (chchbi BC), taba Mattiyival Dasanna | Sotti_ 
yamai (°vai C) ya Chédi, Viibhayam (Viya’) Simdha-Sévira || 

Mahuri ya SQras¢ni, Piva Gambhi (! Bhamgi BC) ya Misapuri Vaddhé (Vats BC) | 
Savatth! ya Kunili, Kodivarisam va (*sita cha B) Ligi (°dha ©) ya || 

Styaviya vi ya nayar? Kéai-addham cha iriyat bhatiyam | pachch’ (pachehh’ ©, ichch’ B, 
etth’ D = atra) appatti jinigam chakkipath Raima-Kanhinan i 

These names represent a later stage than the 1d names in afiga 5 (p. 304), but date back 
in all probability to a remote period. Pitalipatra is omitted here but found in aiga 11 (p. S37, 
338). [399] It appears to be an old reminiscence (or perhaps is am trace of the influence of the 
Rimiyava) that one half of Kékaya is called Aryan, The other half is concealed under the 
name of the Kakvéya (C, where aiga 10 has Kékaya), cited among the Milakkhas. Bandrast is 
modern — of. Bhag. 2, 2 — but is found in this form also in aiga 5, 


The second group of the ariyas, the jati-driya, deserves alsc Jo be noted here: sé kim tam 
jatidriyA? chhavviha pannatti, tath, Ambattha ya Kalimda Vidéha Védamiiyi (gaiyé BC) 
Hariyé Vachon (Chatmech® C) chéva chha éyi ibbba jatit6, sé jatiariyi. What is the meaning 
of the last three names F 

The sixth group of the Ariyds is formed by the bh&sariya- We find here again the enu- 
meration of the 1§ manners of writing, which we met with (p, 290) in anga 4, is, where, 
however, the form in which they were cited is not so correct as here. The names in this very 
interesting passage are as follows (together with the variants from ABC),—sé kim tam 
bhisiriyi? jé¢ oom addha-Magnhaé bhasié bhisemti, jattha ya math bambhi livi (“the sacred 

#1 An acceptable reading instead of Tincahattha (!) in ange 10. 

 Kodirthesha Sacriyam, Malayagiri. In Némichandra who, LL. § 275 ¥, 1508 — 1603 quotes the above verses 
directly, the name is Kusutti, or Kusajjl; in the echolinst Ssurikansgaram Euijdrth’ dédab. 

0 Sieotibhy’ Simdilyd vi dédab, Nom. aolol. 

® Vatseshu Vairitapuram (the Vates were clready menti sed once in conjunction with Eéeamb!), Varancsho 
AchchhApurl, Chidisba Soktikévatt; Vitabhayam Sicdhuku Sauvtreshu (! by this separation of tho Sauvira from 
the Sindhu the next three cities ara displaced) Mathard (1), Siiras'nesha Pipa (!), Bharngeshu MieaptrivattA (! by 
means of thia compound the copyist hopes té extricate himself from his dilemma)-Kanileshu Srerasti, Latieu 
Kittvarsham, Svétarbika (!) nagart Kfks zajanapadasy ‘rdham, Ctived stdhashedvifsatijanapaditmakac: Kabetram 
fryam bhacitam, Malayagiri. — Instead of the second Vachchha Némichandra has the correct reading Machchha ; 
instead of Varuna be reads Varuna and explains a1 follows: — Varun nagararh Achchhd diéah, any? ta Varani. 
Achchhipar! "ty Shub; for No, 23 he has: Mixapari Vatil (Vaddhd C),and im theechol.: Vartto diab, any? ta. . 
Vidhd iti; of the end: jatth’ appatti. 
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writing”) pavattal; bambhié gam livié atthirasavihelitkhavihine™ panoatté, tim, bambhi Javawi- 
liyd Disapuriya®® Kharottht Puktharasiriya? Bhogavaiyi Pahiriiyia (Paha® B, Eha® C) ya 

-amtarakariya (amtakkbar® B) okkharaputthiyi® véuaiya™ ninhaiyé amkalivi® ganitalivi™! gamdha- 
vvalivi® dydsalivi? mahésari™ Damili Polimda,?? sé ‘ttam bhisiriya. Malaysagiri has on this 
merely ;: — (400) brihmi-Yavanini (!) 'ty fidayd lipibhédis ta sampradiyid avaséyih. It is 
evident that here too we have to deal with an ancient enomeration, since we find five of these 
names among the 65 names of writing mentioned in Lalitavistara, Chap. 10, p. 143 fe. (ed. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra, see also Foucaux, Transl, p. 123), These names ore as follows, — brihmi 
(at the head in the Lalavist.), Khardsh¢i,7? Pushkarasiri,”? Drividalipi, zamdharvalipi, and o 
few other names as gapanavartalipi, aptarikshadévalipi, madhyaksharavistéalipi are not far 
removed from the names enumerated here. The antiquity of these names lecomes af once 
apparent if we compare them with similar enumerations of kinds of writing which comprise 
quite different names (though they hold fast tothe number 18). In the Eulpadntarvichyini we 
find (on Kalpas. § 209) the following peculiar verse in reference to acquiring a knowledge of 
writing throngh the help of Jina : — 

Léhat lihtvihinam jinéna bambhii dihioakarénath | ganiath samkhinamh suthdarii viméoa 
uvaittham ||], then an enumeration of the 72 kalis, whichis followed by the following statements 
in reference to writing, the first of the 72: lekhunam lipayal 15, tad yatha: hamsalipi bhiitalipi 
yaksha® raikehasa® Uddi Yivant Turashki kari (7) Drividt Saimdhavi Malavi nidi nigari Lite 
Piras! animittalipi (ichhisamkétidirip’ gloss) Chinakki Mauladévi. A second and more modern 
enumeration did. reads: — (401) désidiviséshid anyatha wa 18: Lidi Chigi Dihali Kanhadi 
Gijart Sdratht Marahathi Kaumkani Khurasist (!) Sasi (7) Simbali Hidi Kiri Hamwiri (!) 
Paratiri Migadhi Milavi Mahiyodhi. In this enumeration the introduction is of especial 
interest, since it calls the addha-Mogahi bhasi, the language of the bambhi livi. — See 
p- 221,— No weight is to be laid upon the statement, which the text evidently intends to 
make, that all the 18 methods of writing mentioned above were brought into use for the 
hambhi livt.. This passage and that of the Lalitavistara must be regarded as of paramount 
importance for the history of Indian writing, though these acsounts contain much that can be 
recognized as purely fictitious. 


THE GUPTA-VALABHI ERA. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.3., M.B.4.8., C.LE. 

The Introduction to my Gupta Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionom Indicarnm, Vol. ITI., 
published in 1#88 (see also ante, Vol. XV. pp. 189-194, Vol. XVI. pp. 141-154, and Vol, XVII. 
pp. 243-246, 331-339, 359-369), contcina some matter that would have been stated more 
concisely, and some that would have been omitted altogether, if I had known then as much as 
I have learned since, .bout the conversion of Hindu dates into their European equivalents. I 
now take the opportunity of recasting my remarks on the classification of the dates aud the exact 
epoch of the era, with some subsidiary points. Fora long time past, I have intended to do 
this; bat I have only lately had leisure to carry out my intention. 


 *yihd lfha(A, kha BC)vi" &  dashiriyd (iri BC) 4 # kharotthiyA | kharasthiyd 4, 


@ in 4in another order; pabiriiyd (réi” BC) uvvattariy ii akkbarapotihiyi bhogaraittd (*vayati BC). 

* vinagiyA BC in & 19 ariskilay! Ain 4 Tl 4 is omitted. 

Tl 4 then adda bhiéyalivt, T ddaimsalivt & Té’ m@hasaralivi A, mihtsarilivi BC in 4. 
 dimilivi livi A, désilalivi B, dimilalivi C in 4, "€ vilitada A, lindimnlivt B, lidimlivi C in 4. 


7 Is Khardshtha who, according to Wassiljew, ia called by the Chinose Buddhists tho first astronomer, 
honoared here uncer this name? Schiefoer long ago referred to the Kharoshth! lipi of the Lalitavistira in this 
connection. Wassljew attempts to find im Ebarosliti the name of a Xarustr mentioned in an Armenian chronicles 
who together with Zoroaster is aaid to have invented astronomy in Chaldea, Sea Ind. Streifend, 6.9, or another 
conjecture on this subject. 

T! ‘The grammarian Paushkaras!di may be recalled in this connection. 
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l.— THE ORIGINAL GUFTA ERA IN CENTEBAL INDIA. 
1.— The Nature and Initial Day of the Years. 

The dates that naturally require to be first considered, are those which, belonging to the 
Early Gupta period itself, also contain details that can be actually tested by calculation. 
Of these, we have five, One is the date in the Erap pillar inseription of Budhagupta, The 
other are the dates in the copper-plate grants of the Parivrijaka Maharajas. 

A.— Tho Bran inscription of the year 165. 

A. Hore the details( Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, p. 80)are: — The year 166 ; Ashidhe 
fukin 12; Thorsday, From the Mandasér inscription written in Milava-Samyat 529 expired, 
with Albérdnt's statements, we know that the English equivalent must lie in, or just before or 
after, A. D. 484. And by actual trials it is found that the exact day, for the (i/hi as an ended 
titht, is Thursday, 2lst June, A. D. 484; on which day the fithi ended, according to Professor 
Kero Lakshmag Chhatre’s Tables, with Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit’s corrections for the abdapa, &e., 
at about 48 ghatis, 55 palas, = 19 hours, 14 minutes, after mean sunrise for Bombay, and 
30 palas or 12 minutes later for Ujjain. 

In A. D, 485, the Athi ended on Tuesday, 11th June; and thus in that year it cannot be 
connected with a Thursday in any way. 

In A. D. 488, the #ithi, ending, according to the same Tables, at about 56 oh. 45 p. (for 
Bombay), on Friday, 3rd June, began at about 58 gh, 45 p. on the Thursday ; and thus it might 
be connected with the Thursday for the space of 1 gh. 15 p., = 30 minutes, just before the sunrise 
at the end of thatday. This is, however, an altogether improbable time for the completion of 
the work which is recorded in the inscription ; riz. the erection of the pillar. Moreover, even this 
result is not obtainable from Professor Jacobi’s Tables ; according to which the tithi, ending at 
about 23 hrs. 22 min., = 58 gh. 25 p.,(for Ujjain), on the Friday, began at 26 minutes, = 
1 gh. 5 p., on the same day, and cannot be connected with the Tharadayatall. The possible result 
for A. D. 483, therefore, must undoubtedly be rejected on its own merits; to say nothing of the 
fact that it would not fit in uniformly with the resalts for the other dates. 

The English equivalent, accordingly, is Thursday, fist June, A. D, 464. This day corre- 
‘sponds to Ashadhsa sukla 12 of Sako-Samnvat 407 current. And, putting aside for the 
present the question of current or expired Gupta years, Gupta-Samvat 165 may have commenced 
with any day from Ashidha éukla 13 of Saka-Samvat 406 current, up to Ashidha éukla 12 of 
'3.-5. 407 current. 

This, however, leaves the initial day of the year altogether indefinite, within the range of 
twelve entire lonations. And the next step is to see what can be done to locate it within closer 

B. and C, — The Eh6h and Majhgaw4m grants of the years 163 and 191. 

This can be done, to a very reasonable extent, by means of the dates in two of the grants 
of the Parivrijaka Mahdréja Hastin.' 

B. Here the details (loc. cif. p. 110) are: — The year 163 in the enjoyment cf sovereignty 
by the Gupta kings ; the Muhi-Aivaynja smivateara; Chaitra fokla 2. The Mahi-Asvaynuja 
tahvatsara is one of the years of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, With the result for the Eran 
date as a guide, it ia found that the samheatsaras in this and the other similar dates can be 
determined, on uniform principles, by nothing bat the system which is regulated by the 
heliacal risings of the planet, And by that system, the Mahi-Avayuja sateafsara in question 
i In reapect of the other two dates in the Parivriljake grants, of the yours 156 and 200, it is unnecessary on 


this occasion to say more than that the results for them answer exactly to the conditions established for the two 
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began on the 5th April A. D. 481, and ended on the ]1th May, A.D. 482. These days 
correspond to the purpimdnta Vaisikha krishoa 6 of ‘Saka-Samvat 404 current, and Jyéshtha : 
gukln 8 of S.-S. 405 current. The intermediate Chaitra éukla 2 (ending on the 7th March, 
A. D, 482) was the Chaitra dukla 2 of ‘Saka-Samvat 405 current. Accordingly, Chaitra éukla 
2, Gupta-Samvat 163, is Chaitra énkla 2 of ‘Saku-Sathvat 405 current ; and Gupta-Sativat 163 
may have commenced on any day from Chaitra fukla 3 of Suka-Sathvat 404 current, up to 
Chaitra sukla 2 of 8-8, 405 current, 


C. Here the details (loc, eit. p. 114) are: —The year 191 in the enjoyment of sovereignty 
by the Gupta kings; the Mahi-Chaitra smivutsara ; Micha krishoa 3. Determined in the 
same way as in the preceding instance, the Mahi-Chaitra sajwatsera began on the 29th 
September, A. D. 510, and ended on the 28th October, A.D. 511, These days correspond to 
Aivina gukla 11 of Baka-Sarivat 433 current, and the pirniménta Marga‘irsha krishna 7 of 
5.-S. 434 current. The intermediate piraimdnta Migha krishna 3 (ending on the 3rd Jannary, 
A. D..511) was the piéraimdata Migha krishna 3 of ‘Saka-Sainvat 433 current. Accordingly, 
the pirsimdnta Magha krishna 3, Gupta-Samvat 191, is the piraiménla Migha krishna 3 
of Saka-Sammyvat 433 current ; Gupta-Samvat 191 may have commenced on any day from the 
pirtimeénta Migha krishna 4 of Saka-Satvat 432 current, up to the jirrimdata Migha 
krishnn 3 of S..S. 433 ocarrent; and, for direct comparison with the result deduced ander 
B., Gupta-Sarvat 163 may have commenced on any day from the péraimdide Migha krishna 
4 of ‘Saka-Samvat 404 current, up to the ptirsimdnte Migha krishoa 8 of S.-8. 405 current, 


Now, the period from Chaitra 4ukla 3 to the piirniménta Magha krishon 3 of ‘Saka-Sathvat 
404 current, which is admissible by the reanlt under B., is excluded by the result under C., 
which fixes the pdrpimdnta Migha krishna 4 of that year as the earliest possible initial day. 


And, on the other hand, the period from Chaitra gukla 3 up to the pireimdnta Migha 
krishon 3 of Saka-Samvat 405 current, which is admissible by the result onder C., is exeluded 
by the result under B., which fixes Chaitra éukla 2 of that year as the latest possible initial day. 


Accordingly, it follows that, by the practice of the time when these two records were drawn 
up, Gupta Bathvat 163 began with some day from the pfirnimanta Migha krishna 4 of 
Baka-Samvat 404 current, up to Chaitra sukla 2 of 8..8. 405 current; the possible range 
boing seventy-three tithis, or roughly seventy-two days 


A reference back will shew that these limits suit the result under A., just os well as the 
resulis for the two dates from which they are dedoced. For, Gupta-Samvat 165 would 
commence on some day from the piirarmdnta Migha krishna 4 of ‘Saka-Samvat 406 current, up 
to Chaitra énkln 2 of $..8. 407 current; which period is well within the wider limits which 
are admissible by A., if taken alone, 

And it may be noted here, that the Hmited range for the initial day which has been thns 
established, excludes, for this Period and locality, the possibility of a year commencing 
either with the month Karttika or with the month Margabirsha. 

Now, with the exception of Chaitra éukla 1 for the luni-solar year, or the Mésha- 
Samkrinti for the solar year, in the interval established above there is no particular day 
which naturally suggests itself for the initial day of tho year; unless the era originated 
in's coronation-day, the date of which, falling in that interval, bad been. preserved, and 
was still used as the initial day of each year. Of course, such a date may have been preserved ; 
and such an initial duy may have been used. Bat we have no evidence at present in support 
of such an assumption, And, the Iuni.solar year being probably more used than the golar year 
for the practical and popular purposes of everyday life, I think that we may accept it as 
almost certain that, whatever may have been the real historical initial point of the era, by the 
time when these records Were writton, the scheme of the Gupta year had become in all 
respects idantioal with the scheme of the luni-solar Saka year, with Chaitra inkla 1 BS 
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the initial day of each year, At any rate, in the dates hitherto obtained there is nothing opposed 
to this view. : 

The initin! day of Gapta-Sathvat 163, therefore, is to be taken as Chaitra éukla 1 of Saka- 
Sathvat 405 current. And, if we go back on the analogy of this, the initial day of Gupta- 
Sarmvat 1, not yet determined either as current or as expired, would be Chaitra bukla 1 
of Saka-Sarvat 243 current, | 

This point is determined by means of the date in another of the Parivrijnka grants, of the 
Mahdraja Samkshébla, in which the details (loc. cit. p. 117) are: — The year 209 in the 
enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings; the Mahi-Aivayoja saivatsara; Chaitra 
éukla 13: and, at the end of the record, (the month) Chaitra, the (civil) day 26.3 

This double record is explicable only on the understanding that, im the monthsof the Gupta 
year, the dark fortnights stood first, according to the parrimania arrangement, by which each 
month ends with the day on which the full-moon occurs. By this means only can the thirteenth 
tithi of the bright fortnight be the twenty-eighth «thi, and answer to the twenty-vighth civil 
day, in the entire month. 

A double record of the same kind is, a8 « matter of fact, contained in the grant referred 
to above as C.; in which, in addition to the full date os given above, we have at the end the 
words “(the month) Migha, the (civil) day 3." But this instance is not conclusive; as the 
igthi and the civil day, being under fifteen, might possibly be the ét/n and day of the fortnight 
and not of the entire month, 

To prove the point definitely, what ie required is a titht and day the number of which, 
exceeding fifteen, shews itself to be reforred to the entire month, and not to the fortnight only, 
This we have in tho grant of the year 209. And this record proves for certain that, for practical 
purposes, the pirpiminta arrangement of the lunar fortnights is the one that was used 
for the Gupta years during the period in which these records were written; and 
probably that this is tlie original system, from the commencement af the era. 

D.— The Khitméndu inscription of the year 386- 

This dnte comes from Népil, and is contained im an inscription of Minadéva, of the 
Lichchhavi family of Minagriha, on a-pillar at the temple of the god Chingu-Niriyaga, sbout 
five miles to the north-cast of Ehitminda. | 

D. The details (loc. cit, p. 95) are: — The year 386; Jyéshiha fukla 1; when the moon 
was in the Rohini nakshatra; in the Abhijit muhérta. By actual trial it is foond that the 
exact day is the 26th April, A. D. 708; on which day the Hitht ended at 57 ghavis, 12 palas, 
after sunrise (for Khatmindu); the moon entered the Rohini nakshatra at 11 gh, 3 p., and con- 
tinued in it during the whole of the remainder of both the tithi aud the day; and the Abhipt 
muhtrta, being the eighth among the thirty muhértat into which the sixty ghajis of the day are 
divided, and beginning after the fourteenth ghafi, occurred both while the moon was in R6hiof 
and while the given tithi was current. The same conditions of the nakshatra and the muhiirta, 
with the tithi, did not occur either in the preceding or in the following year. 

aT read the day, firstas 29 (Gupta Inscriptions, Torte and Translations, p. 11°), and afterwards as 27 (sd. 
Introduction, pp. 73 and note 3, and 117). — Accepting Prof. Jacobi's rule that the abbreviation di, cither with 
or without /u and 62 or ra, denotes the civil day on which usually there ends (or occnsionally there begins) the 
tithi the numeral of which stands in connection with it (ante, Vol XVIE. p. 145), and finding that the thirteenth 
iithi endod, and the fourtecnth began, a considerable time after sunset, — and, in fact, eren after midnight, — via, 
at about 46 gh. 55 p., = 15 hrs. 46 min., after mean sunrise (for Bombay), f think that the value of the second 
of similar phe alsewhore, must be finally fixed at 6; 1.0 “the (civil) day 25,"" (on which there ended the tiki 
1I5+13= 2) 


o ET rh te. 
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The English equivalent, therefore, is the 28th April, A: D. 705. This day corresponds 
to Jy€shtha gukla 1 of Saka-Satvat 628 current. And the result answers to the assumption 
that, on the analogy of what has been established under B. and C., Gupta-Satvat $86 began 
with Chaitra éukla ] of Saka-Samvat 628 current. 

It is to be noted, however, that we have as yet no other dates from Nepal, which can be 
used for purposes of detailed comparison with the present one. Consequently, if this date is 
taken by itself, and without any comparnson with B. and C., there are the possibilities, 
(1) that Gupta-Samvat 385 may have commenced, in Nepal, with any day from Jyéshtha 
fukla 2 of Saka-Samvat 627 current, up to Jy@shtha éukla 1 of S.-S. 628 current; and 
(2) that, therefore, the year used in Népal with the Gupta era may have commenced either 
with the month Karttika (or with the month Margagirsha) preceding the Chaitra éukla 1 
with which, we are to oanderstand, the year used in Central India commenced. This 
point is one that cannot be decided, until we obtain further dates from WNépil, with 
details that can be actually tested by calculation. And in the same way it is impossible to 
say for certain, at present, whether the purmimdnéa or the aménta arrangement of the lunar 
fortnights was used with the era in N€pal. Botin A. D, 879 the Gupta ern (and with it 
the Harsha era) was superseded in Népal by « new era, known as the Néwir ora, With Kirttike 
gukla 1 as the initial day of each year, and with the amdnéa arrangement of the fortnights 
(see Prof. Kiclhorn’s paper on “The Epoch of the Néwir Era," ante, Vol. XVII. p. 246 fF), 
And by the statement in the Népél Vamideali, that “in the time of Jayadévamalla, who esta- 
“ blished the Néwar era, there came from the South, on Srivava iukla 7. Saka-Satvat G11, a 
“certain Ninyadéya, who conquered the whole of Népal, and introduced the Karnitaka 
“dynasty” (ante, Vol. XIII. p- 414, and foe, eit. p. 74), the years of this new ora are connected 
60 closely with the Vikrama era in its southern or Kirttikidi variety, and are contrasted go 
pointedly with those of the eras which preceded it, that I think it muat be admitted that, in 
all probability, the years of the so-called Gupta era, as used in Népil also, were Chaitradi 
years, with the pdraiménta arrangement of the lunar fortnights. 


Itl.— THE VALABHI ERA OF KATHIAWAD AND THE 
NEIGHBOURING PARTS. 


original Gupta era, with which it is practically identical, will become fully apparent 
further on. | | 


E.— The Esira grant of the year 330. 


The first date in the Valabhi era that can be tested, is contained in 
Dharastna IV. of Valabht, obtained at Kaira in Gujarit, 


B. The details (loc. cit, p. 93) are: — The year 330 ; the second Margasira ( — Mirgasirsha); 
she titht Gukla 2. Here, our only definite guide ig the intercalary nature of the month 
Margasirsha, which is shewn by the record, If the y2ar is applied in exactly uniform accord. 
ance with the resulta obtained under RB, and C., this intercalary Margaéirsha ought to fall 
in A. D. 649. In that year, however, there was no intercalary month at all. And Dr. Schram's 
calculations, as well a5 those made by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, shew that the intercalary month fell 
in A.D. 648; when the intercalated fortnights would receive the name of Mirgasirsha, 
according to the rule for mean intercalation, 


Accordingly, the (second) Mirgadirsha of Valabhi-Sathvat 90, falling in A. D, 648, was the 
(second) Mirgafirsha of Saku-Samyat 571 enrrent. And, if we go back on the analogy of this, 


& copper-plate grant of 
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the month Margasirsha of Valabhi-Sarivat 1, not yet determined either as current or 
as expired, would be the Mirgadirsha of ‘Saka-Samvat 242 current, and would fall four 
months before the initial day of Gupta-Sarhvat 1 as established under B. and C. above, and 
as applicable also to A. and D. An inference which might, at first sight, be drawn from this 
fact, is sufficiently obvious ; viz, that we have here a current year, and in A. to D. expired 
years: with the construction that I put upon the fact, it will be considered further on. 


F.— The Mérbi grant of the year 585 expired, 


The date to be next considered is contained in the copper-platé crant of Jaiaka, from 
Mirbi in Kiithiiwid. 


F. Here the details (loc. cif. p. 97) are: — For the making of the grant, the year 585, 
expressly specified as expired ; on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun:? and for the writing of 
the charter, the year 525, not specified either as current or as expired ; the month Philguna; 
the bright fortnight; and the (civil) day 2. 

A certain amount of vaguencas attends this date, because it includes no details aa to the 
month, de, of the occurrence of the solar eclipse, and as to the week-day of the writing of the 
charter. Three eclipses were put before me by Mr. Sh. B, Dikhit, of which one occurred on 
the 16th June, A. D. 904, corresponding to the new-moon day of the améala Jyéshtha (or the 
piirsindnfe Ashidha) of Saka-Samvat 827 current; another occorred on the 16th November, 
A. D. 904, corresponding to the new-moon day of the amdata Karttika (or the pirnimdnia 
Margasirsha) of the same Saka year; and the third occurred on the 7th May, A.D. 908, 
corresponding to the new-moon day of the amdnia Vaisakha (or the purtiménta Jyéshtha) of 
Saka-Bamvat 828 current. And, in order to bring this date into exact accordance with the 
conditions established for the dates that have been dealt with under A. to D. above, I selected 
the last of these three, as being the eclipse intended in the record, 

Now, for the period somewhere within which the date of this grant must be placed, von 
Oppolzer’s Canon der Finsternisse, pp. 202, 203, and Plate 101, gives us the following solar 

On the 27th June, A. D. 903, corresponding to the amdnta Ashidha new-moon of Saka- 

Saimvat 626 current; a total eclipse; the central line of 
the eclipse ended at sunset in Lat, 33° N., Long. 1° W.; 
and the eclipse was not visible anywhere in India, 


On the 21st December, A. D. 903, corresponding to the amdnta Mirgasirsha new-moon of 
‘Saka-Sathvat 826 current; a partial eclipse; the central 
line of the eclipse was nowhere north of Lat: 30° S,; and 
so the eclipse was probably not visible anywhere in India, 

On the 18th May, A. D. 904, corresponding to the awdufa Vaiddkhn new-moon of 
Saka-Sarmvat 827 current; a partial eclipse; the central 
line of the eclipse was nowhere north of Lat. 30° 8. 

On the 16th June, A. D. 904, corresponding to the amidnta J yéshtha new-moon of Saka- 
Samvat 827 corrent; partial eclipse; the central line of 
the eclipse was nowhere north of Lat, 30° 8. ) 

* In the passage which contains this date, there in a word which in the published lithograph reads gtpt¢, Dr. 

E. G. Bhandarkar has stated in 1889 (Jour. Ho, Br, R. As, Soc. Fol. XVII. p. 97) that he found among his papers two 

impressions by Dr. Burgess which show that the reading of tho original is gaupt!; ond that he asked Dr, Potorson 

to take charge of these impressions, as Secretary to the Bombay Asintio Society, and deposit them in the Society's 

Maseom, where they would be available for inspection. I have not been able to obtain them for inspection; either 

from Dr. Peterson, or from the Museum. But the point is of importance, only as regards the nomenclature of the 

era. Even if the era is here specifically called the Gupta era, still the date belongs to the Valabhi variety of 
the ora, 
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of larhvat 827 current; s partial eclipse; the 
central line of the eclipse was nowhere north of Lat. 
30° 5. Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, however, found (loc. ett. p. 100) 
that this eclipse was visible at Mérbt, though only to a 
very limited extent; one twenty-fifth part of the sun's 
dise was eclipsed there; and the middle of the eclipse 
was at 11- 54a. m. of the Mérbi mean civil time. 

On the 7th May, A. D. 905, corresponding to the amdnta Vaisikha new-moon of Sakna- 

| Samrat 828 current; an annolar eclipse ; the central line 
of the eclipse was at noon in Lat. 17° S8,, Long. 51° E., and 
it ended at sunset in Lat, 11° S., and Long. 107° E.; and 
the eclipse must have been visible over almost the 
whole of Bouthern India, Mr, Sh. B. Dikshit found (loc. 
eit. p. 99) that this eclipse was very distinctly visible at 
Mirbi; one ninth part of the sun's disc was eclipsed there ; 
and the middle of the eclipse was at 12°9 midday of the 
Mirbl mean-civil time. 

On the 30th October, A. D. 905, corresponding to the eminfa Kirttika new-moon of Saka- 
Samivat 823 current; a total eclipse ; the central line of 
the eclipse ended at sunset in Lat. 1° N., Long, 79° W.; 
and this eclipse was not visible anywhere in India, 

On the 26th April, A, D. $06, corresponding to the emdnta Vaikikha new-moon of Saka- 
Samvat 829 current; an annolar total eclipse ; the central 
line of the eclipse was at noon in Lat. 29° N., Long. 23° Ew 
and it ended at sunset in Lat, 36°N., Long. 98° E.: and 
this eclipse must have been visible all over India, 

On the 20th October, A. D.906, corresponding to the aménta Aévina new-moon of Saka- 
Samvat 829 current; a total eclipse; the central Hne of 
the eclipse ended at sunset in Lat. 40° 5., Long. 57° E, : 
and this eclipse was not visible anywhere in India. 

In selecting the eclipse of the 7th May, A. D, 905, I was guided, partly by the fact that 
it waa distinetly vistble at Morbi, even if it was not known beforehand from calculations; and 
partly by the fact that, on the supposition, based on the way in which I then applied the resnlt 
for the date H. below, that the original nature of the Gupta year was preserved in Kiathiiwid 
up to considerably later than this time, this eclipse fitted in exactly with the results that had 
been established and have now been re-stated and affirmed under dates A. to C. above, whereas 
the eclipse of the 10th November, A. D, 904, did not so fit in. 


Further experience, however, has shewn that, whatever may be the strict custom of later 
times, instances are beginning to accumulate, in which eclipses, of the sun at any rate, which 
we know to have been not visible in India, are quoted in genuine early records as occasions of 
ceremonies (compare page 2 above, and note 2). 

So far, therefore, as visibility or invisibility is concerned, we might select any of the above 
echpses; without inquiring whether it waa actually visible at Mérbi or not. And for this reason, 
and also, — taking the year at the end of the grant to- be similarly the expired year 595, — in 
order to bring the making of the grant as close as possible to the date on which the charter was 
written, and further in order to place this date in precisely the same category with E. above, 
the eclipse which I now select is that of the 10th November, A. D.904,. _ 

On this view, the month Kirttika of Valabh!-Samvat 585 expired or 586 current, waa the 
Eirttike of Saka-Samvat 827 current. And the month Kirttika of Valabhi-Samnvat 1 current 
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would be the Karttika of Saka-Satvat 242 current ; and it would thus fall five months before 
the present date into the same catagory with E.; and that.is-all that it is necessary to say 
at present. 

G.— The VerAwal inscription of Valabhi-Sarmvat 927. 

The next date is contained in an inscription on the pedestal of an image built into a wall of 
the temple of the goddess Harsaladévi at Veriwal in Kathiiwad. 

G, Here the deiails (loc. cit. p. 90) are: — The Valabhi year 927; the month Phalguna; 
the bright fortnight ; the (civil) day 2; and (as I tookit originally, and take it now) on Monday. 

When I first dealt with this date, there was some doubt about the word that gives the 
mame of the week-day. In the cloth rubbing placed at my disposal by the late Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, the vowel aw was discernible in the first syllable, and the consonant seemed 
to be BA. This would give bhaumé, “on Tuesday.” Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, however, stated, 
from personal inspection of the original, that the consonant was certainly s. This gave seumé, 
which is no real word. And Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji considered that what was really intended 
was bhaumé," on Toesday.” While my own opinion, based on the fact that the top stroke 
which changes the 4 of that period into au was partially filled up in the rubbing, was that the 
intended reading was. eid, “ on Monday." 

All doubt as to the actual reading of the original has now been removed, by nn-inked 
paper estampages, for which I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Haridas Viharidas, Diwin of 
Junagadh. The estampages establish, beyond the possibility of argument, the fact that the 
consonant is distinctly «, and the vowel, au. The reading, therefore, is saumé. Dut, a5 stated 
above, this is-no real word. And the question is, out of three possible corrections, — bhaumé, 
‘ion Tuesday;" «imé, “on Monday ;” and saumyé, “on Wednesday,” — which may be moat 
wisely adopted ? I decide, now as before, in favour of iad, “on Monday." 

If we adopt the correction bhaumé, “ on Tuesday,” then the equivalent English date must 
be Tuesday, 3!st January, A.D, 1245, on which day there ended the #ithi Phiilguna énkla 2 of 
Saka-Sathvat 1167 current, at about 24 ghafis.4 There is, indeed, the possibility of connecting 
the given Hthi with a Tuesday, three years later; for Phalguna éukla 2 of Saka-Samvat 1170 
current began at about $0 gh. 35 p. on Tuesday, 28th January, A. D. 1248. But the (iki thus 
began 14 minutes after mean sunset, and some three quarters of an hour after actual sunset ; 
and I think that even for this reason this result must be rejected. Moreover, this result ia 
incompatible with that obtained onder E. above; for if Mirgasiraha (and consequently also 
Philguna) of Valabhi-Samvat 1, which, to give the best chance, we will take os the current year, 
fell in ‘Saka-Satnvat 242 current, then Philguna of Va.-S. 927 current fell in 8,-8. 1168 current, 
and, here taking the expired year in order to give the best chance, Phalguna of Va.-5. 927 
expired fell in §.-S. 1168 expired or 1169 current, which is still one year short of the year 
arrived at above. 

If we adopt the correction saumyé, ‘‘on Wednesday,” the fithi is coupled quite natarally 
with Wednesday, 29th January, A. D. 1248, on which day it ended at abont 32 gh. 5p.; 
commencing, as has been stated just above, at about 30 gh. 35 p. on the Tuesday. But here 
again, a3 shewn in the preceding paragraph, the result cannot be reconciled with that obtained 
under E. 

And finally, if we adopt the correction simé, “on Monday,’ the tithi is coupled quite 
nstorally with Monday, 19th February, A. D. 1246, on which day it ended at about 30 gh. 5 p. 

It is unsatisfactory, especially when so free a selection is available, that, in order to 
interpret this date intelligibly at all, a correction must be made in a point of leading importance. 
ee 08100 0 a ee 


4 This result was overlooked, when I fret wrote on this subject. [ owe it now to Prof. Eislborn. 
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And, for reasons which will shortly become evident, I shonld be glad enough if I conld see my 
way to adopting definitely Tuesday as the intended week-day, with the result of Tuesday, 3lst. 
January, A. D. 1245, But my opinian is, as before, that the writer really did intend séiné, 
“on Monday.” And it will be seen that this view places this date on, in all respects, absolutely 
the same footing with the other dates of this class. 

T adopt, then, the correction simé,“on Monday ;” and, now as before, I take the equiva- 
lent English dute to be Monday, 19th February, A. D, 1246. Then, Philguna énkla 2 of 
Valablit-Samvat 927, falling in A. D, 1246, was Philgana Sukla 2 of Saka-Samvat: 1168 carrent. 
And Philguna sukla 2 of Valabhi-Samvat 1 would be Philguna éukla 2 of Saku-Samvat 242 
current; und, as is the case under E, above, it would fall one month before the initial day 
that appliss in the cass of A., B., and C, above, 


H. — The Veriwal inscription of Valabhi-Samvat 945. 


The lost. available date that we have, is contained in a stone inscription, at the same 
temple of Harsatad.vi, which refers itself to the reign of the Chaulokya king Arjunadéva.® 

H. Here the details (loc. cit, p. 84) are:— The year of the prophet Muhammad, i.e. the 
Hijra year, 662; Vikrama-Samvat 1220; Valabhi-Samyat 945 ; Simha-Samvat 151; the month 
Ashiidha; the dark fortnight; the (civil) day 13, (and with it the thirteenth iithi); Sunday. 

Irrespective of the resnlts obtained from the other Gupta and Valabhi dates, the exact period 
in which the equivalent of this date must be found, is fixed by the quotation of the Hijra year 662, 
which commenced on the 4th November, A. D. 1263, and ended on the 23rd October, A. D. 
1264, The month Ashidha corresponding ordinarily to June-July, it can here lie only in 
A. D, 1264; and the equivalent of the given date can be found only in that year, In that 
year, the month Ashidha was intercalary ; and, taking both the pirtimdnia and the amdnéa 
acheme, it spread over five fortmichits, extending Frum the 13th May ( = the first pdraimduta 
Ashidba krishna 1) to the 24th J uly (= the second amdnta Ashadha krishna 30). And 
there are two cases in which the fiihi Ashadka krishna 13 can be connected with a Sunday; (1) 
the first piirnimduta Ashidha krishna 13 ended at about 13 gh. Sp. (for Bombay) on Sunday, 
25th May; and (2) the second pirpimdnte and the first amdnta Ashidha krishna 13, ending at 
about 30 gi, 10», on Monday, 23rd June, began at about 35 gh. 50 p. on Sunday, 22nd June, 

The resalt of Sanday, 22nd Jone, however, is distinctly inadmissible. In the first place, the 
Sunday cen here be coupled with the given éithi, only if the latter is used as & Current filAs, 
with the week-day on which it began; and even from the Hindo point of view there would be 
a difficulty ubont this, as it began appreciably after actual sunset on that day. But further, 
the inscription, though written in Sanskrit, and though now standing in, I presume, a Hindn 
temple, is a purely Muhammadan record, “The purpose of the inscription,” as epitomised by 
Dr. Hultzsch (ante, Vol. XI. p. 242), “is to grant the income from a piece of land covered with 
“honses, from an oil-mill, and from two shops, to a Masjid built by the donor, a Muhommadan 
“shipowner from Hurmnoz, the small island after which the straits leading ont of the Persian 
‘Gulf are called, and which was then under the sway of the Amir Ruknu'd-din, The grant 
“provides also for the expenses of particular religious festivals to be celebrated by the Shiite 
“sailors of Sémanitha Pithay. The eventual surplus ia to be made over to the holy district 
‘fof Makka and Madina. The Musalmin congregations of Sdmanitha Pithan are appointed 
“trustees. And under these circumstances it cannot well be questioned that any particular 
use of the Hindno éithi, as a current iki, cannot be concerned in the matter at all. The fthi 
was plainly simply the ordinary ended tithi of the day, according to common everyday use, 





Of one of them a hand-copy was shewn by him to me; it consista of one line, hel aces th : 
eleven or twelve letters are not rory intolligible; but they certainly do not contain any fecther sicuia ph Soc ae 
Of the other be ahowed me a pencil-rubbing ; it ia a Sanakyit inscription, in Nereis! ha 0s, A the tea“cs 
Vira-Kamfrapfls, coosisting of Aty-four line, each of about fty-eight lettors; the date fain the at line, emo 
of it that is extant, consists of the syllables FalabAt-ssheat aso daha, 
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It follows therefore that, as previously announced, the correct English equivalent ia 
Sunday, 25th May, A. D. 1264, for the first ptirnimdnta Ashidba krishna 13 as the ended 
(itht of ordinary use. As for os the given Vikrama year is concerned, this day fell in Vikrama- 
Samvat 1320 only as the expired southern year (see anfe, Vol. XIX. p. 180, No. 129). And 
as regards the ‘Saka era, it fell in ‘Seka-Saivat 1187 current. Thus, then, the pirnimanta 
Ashadia krishna 13 of Valabhi-Samvat 945, was the purnimdnta Ashidha krishna 13 of Saka- 
Satmvat 1187 corrent. And the péraimdnta Ashidha krishna 13 of Valabhi-Samvat 1 would be 
the pirmimdata Ashidha krishya 13 of ‘Saka-Satnvat 243 current, This agrees exactly, either 
with the results established under B, and C., or with the result established under E. This 
date, however, because of the period and locality to which it belongs, is to be classified with 
E., and not with A., B., C., and D. 

I have here only one other point to mention. From the circumstances of this date, I held 
it to be proved (Gupta Inscriptions, Introd. p. 90) that the original use of the piirnimdnta 
arrangement of the lunar fortnights with the years of the Gupta era was preserved in 
Kathiiwid, — irregularly, it is troe; but still occasionally, — up to at any rate A. D, 1264, 
In reality, however, this record farnishes no such absolute proof; for, Prof. Kielhorn has 
been able to adduce eight other instances, ranging from A. D, 1136 to 1482 (ante, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 178-81, 354), in which, for certain, the ptirrimdnta arrangement of the fortnights is used 
with southern expired Vikrama years. On this point, therefore, [ now withdraw the conclusion 
at which I arrived in my original treatment of the Gupta era. This, and the resnlt for the 
Mirbi date, are the only matters in which I have to modify my views, — in the first case, 
in respect of the arrangement of the fortnights in Kathiiwid, and in the second case, in respect 
of the English equivalent : in other respects my original views are simply re-stated, in, I hcepe, 
a more correct and locid form. 





Iv. — CUREENT AND EXPIRED YEAES; THE EXACT EPOCH OF 
THE ERA IN EACH VARIETY; AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE DATES. 


So far we have simply taken the evident results for the dates, whether Gupta of Central’ 
India, Népilese, or Valabhi of Eathiiwad, without any attempt to decide whether the unquali- 
fled years quoted in the original passages are to be applied as current or as expired. 
This point has now to be considered ; since on it depends the exact commencement of the era, 
with the other points that are now in view. 


The Morbi grant (F.) is the only one in which the year is not left ungnalified. In it we 
have distinctly “the year 585, expired.” But, unfortunately, no information is given as to the 
month and week-day of the eclipse, or as to the week-day on which the charter was written; and 
there is ao very wide choice available in the selection of the eclipse. Consequently, the quotation 
of the expired year here helps us in no way at all in respect of the other dates. All that can be 
done is to select for this date such a result as will place it on terms exactly analogous to the 
others ; and this is done by the result chosen by me above. 


Now, the result deduced under B. and C. is that the initial day of Gupta-Sathvat 1 
still to be determined as current or as expired, was Chaitra bukla 1 of Saka-Samvat 
243 current. 


And, on the other hand, we have found under E. that the month Margasirshs of 
Valabhi-Samvat 1, still to be determined as current or as expired, must have fallen in 
Sake-Sarhvat 242 current, four months before the initial day of Gupta-Sathvat L 


If we assume that the Gupta year and the Valabhf year both had Chaitra éukla 1 as the 
initial day, the inference suggests itself, at first sight, that Valablt-Sarhvat 1 was equivalent as 
a current year to Baka-Sarmvat 242 current; and that it is asan expired year that Gupta-Samvat 
1 was equivalent to Saka-Samvat 243 current. 
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This assumption, however, would be rendered impossible if we were to accept, under G., the 
correction of bhawmdé, with the result of Tuesday, 31st January, A. D, 1245. For, this 
date corresponds to Philgona sukla 2 of Saka-Samvat 1167 current. Andso, Philguna éukla 
2 of Valabhi-Samhvat 1 would be Philgona éukla 2 of ‘Saka-Samvat 241 current; in the Saka 
year before that obtained just above for Valabhi-Samvat 1 current. : : 

To reconcile this discrepancy, we must of necessity then assume that Valabhi-Satvat 1 
enrrent began before Gupta-Samvat 1 current ;* and we most find a snitable initial day for it, 
other than the preceding Chaitra éukla 1, which goes back too far, Kiirttika éukla 1 natorally 
suggests itself, and is found to answer.’ And then we might say :-— 


(1) The year in G. is a current year, answering to the equation Karttikaidi-Valabhl- 
Samvat 1 current = (‘Saka-Sativat 241-42 current =) Karttikidi-Vikrama-Samyat 376 
current.4 

(2) The years in E, and H, are expired years, answering to precisely the same equation, 

(3) The years in A., B.. and C., are expired years, answering to the equation Chnitridi- 
Gupta-Samvat 1 current = Saka-Satiyat 242 current. | 

(4) The year in D. is an expired year, which may answer to either of the above equa- 
tions. 

To this, however, there is the objection, that unqualified years may conseqnently be capri- 
clonsly interpreted! a8 current or a+ expired, On BO Uniform rule, but just as seems to suit best 
the requirements of individual cases. And we are in no way bound to adopt in G. the correc- 
tion of bAanwd, “on Tuesday :" the stroke that distinguishes «from 4 is fartoo regular, distinct, 
nud perfect, to be the mere result of aslip of the engraver's tool; and thongh it may be said that 
the writer would not have formed the vowel au, unless he intended to write blawmdé, still it may 
be urged, with eqnal force, that he would not have formed the consonants, unless he intended 
to write slime, 


My object is to deal with all the dates on uniform principles; taking cither all the 
nuquilified years as current, or else all of them as expired, The only assumption that is 
necessary, — if, indeed, it is an assumption, and not an obvious fact, — is that which has to be 
nuvle above also; vic. that the Valabhi years were Kiarttikadi, each beginning with the Karttika 
Sukla 1 dejore the initial Chaitra éukla ] of the Gupta year bearing the same number, To 
this no objection necil be taken; if we note that the Kiirttikadi variety of the Vikrame ern was 
the standard one in the part of the conntry from which the Valabhi datea come; and tlint, 
when the Vikram era was introdnced into Northern India where the Chaitridi Saka years 
were in use, the standanl varicty there was established by turning the Karttikadi years into 
Claitradi years, each beginning with the Chaitra sukla 1 before the initia! Karttika dukla 1 of 





© Lslisreganl the aaimption thatin G. there isa misteke in the yeor (927 instead of $25). My object ie to 
deal with the dates a« they stand, without any altcrations, cxeept in the reading of saum/ jn G. 

* Here, and farther on in what Il submit are the real resnlts, » year commencing with Margadirsha would 
anpawer just os well for the Valabb! variety of the era; «#2 ahoull only have then to select, for the Mirbl eclipso, that 
of the 30th October, A. DUNG, ltut the year commoancing with Mirgadirsha is apparently connected by Alb(rinl 
ooly with avarioty of the Likukila reckoning; and therefor: if docs not commend itself for present. purposes, 
as the well-known, and undoubtedly original, Karttila li Vikrama year does, 4 

"Iu corroboration of this, we might possibly «uote a point to which Prof. Kielhorn has drawn my 
attention ; cit. that the real historical fact embodiel in the tradition that Valabhl was destroyed 375 years 
after the gommeneement of the Vikrama era, is that 275 aboulil-be added to a Valabhi year to convert it imto w 
(Karttiked) Vikrumayear. | apparently fix the difference, holow, at 370 years. But it comes in reality to just the 
same thing; becanse the ond of what is technically ealled “ Vilrama-Saiivat 373 expired” is the’ end of Vilerama- 
Suiivat fi current. — [t may be poted here that Albériul gives, as will be seen, Volabhl-Suuvat 712 = Vikram 
Samvat 1083, with a diffurence of 376, aud with the assertion, which I accept, that they aro both expired years. 
Whereas, H. gives Vial dell-Sainwat 45 (enqualified) = Vikrama-Saeat 1420 (anqualified, but known from the 
reanit to be capired), with a diflcrenes of 475. The diserepuncy is easily reconciled if the Valabhl your in Hy te 
taken, as I take it to be, as the current year; because then, aubati ituting the expired year O44, wo have the same 
Jifference, 376, that is given by Albirini’s statement. | 
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‘the southern Vikrama year bearing the same namber. And all that now remains, is, to deter- 
mine whether the unqualified years quoted in the records are to be applied as current, or as 
Our first impulse is to try to discover what may have been the contemporaneous practice 
in neighbouring parts of the country. Nothing definite, however, can be established in. this 
way. On the one hand, with the Kalachuri or Chédi era, which belongs to that part of India 
from which have come all the dates of the Early Gupta period that inclnde details that can be 
tested by calculation; the preference appears to have been for the use of current years; thus, 
ont of the foutteen dates examined by Prof, Kielhorn, in each of which the year is not distinctly 
qualified either as current or as expired (see hia “ Epoch of the Kalachuri or Chédi Era,” ante, 
Vol, XVIL. p. £15 ff), eleven have been found to be recorded in current years; two, in expired 
years; and one, in.a year which is to be understood as expired if the first day of each year 
waa Bhadrapada éukla 1, but as current if the first day of cach year is taken as Aavina énkla 1, 
which may be done without in any way affecting the results for the other dates, But, on the 
other hand, with the Néwar «ra, which superseded tho Gupta era (and the Harsha era) in 
Népal, the preference appears to have been for the use of expired years; thus, out of twenty- 
one instances of unqualified years, in nineteen the years must be applied as expired, and in only 
two ns current (see Prof, Kielhorn’s *' Epoch of the Néwar Erm,” ante, Vol. XVIL p. 246 #.). 


This process failing us, we turn next to the only other available source of information, the 
writings of Albérini. Here two things are to be noted; (1) the “gauge-year”’ selected 
by him, which (Sachaa's Translation, Vol. Il. pp- 2, 7) ia the year 400 of the era of Yazdajird, 
os corresponding to Vikrane-Samvat 1085, Saku-Samvat Wd, anil Guopta-Samvat and Valabhij- 
Sotivat 712 :-and (2) his statement (id, p, 3) thot ~ in all chronological dates which we have 
mentioned alrcady and shall still mention, we only reckon with complete years, for the 
** Hindns are-in the habit of disregarding fractions of a year.” 


The erm of Yazrdajird dates from the uecession of Yazdajird ILI., 0 Sassanian king of 
Persia, in A. D. 6:42 (see Prinsep’s Essays, Vol. TL, Useful Tables, p. 302 ond mote). Conse- 
quently, the 4 gauge-year,”’ the year 400 of this ern, was A, D. 1031-32; and according to 
Mr, Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology, pp- 199, 141, it began on the #th March, A.D. 1001, and 
ended on the 7th March, A, D- 1032. Thus, we know that the year Baka-Sarhvat 963 quoted 
by Albériint is the expired year, which began on the 25th Febraary, A. D. 1031, and ended 
on the loth March, A. D. 1032. And the question is, whether, as would appear at first sight 
from his explicit statement (2), we really have to interpret also the Gupta and Valabhi year 712 
na the expired year, and as coinciding with Saka-Sathvat 053 expired. 


lit ia to be noted that Albéciint gives Vikrama-Samvat 1088 as one of the equivalents of 
the gnoge-year; and that elsewhere he makes another statement in sapport of this, in telling 
us (id. p. 6) that * the epoch of the era of Saka or Sakakila falls 135 years later than that of 
“ Vikramiditya."” ‘These statements are both quite correct for the northern Chaitradi-Vikrama- 
Samvat 1088 as an expired year; a8 which it extended, with Saka-Samvat 953 expired, from 
the 25th February, A. D. 1031, to the 15th March, A. D). 1032. But they are not correct for 
the Karttikdi variety of the Vikrama era, in which each year begins seven months later than 
the Chaitridi year that bears the same number ;'s0 that the Karttikadi-Vikrama-Samvat 1088 
expired coincided, not with Sakn-Samvat 953 expired, but with part of that year and with part 
of the following, — extending from the th October, A. D. 1031, to the 7th October, A. D. 
1032. And, even if Albériini’s statement (id, p. 5), that “those who ose the era of Vikrami- 
ditya live in the southern and western parts of India,” is not sufficient to shew that he knew 
the Karttikadi variety of the cra, etill the existence of it is established for hia time and before it. 
Hence, in fact, Albérfint has given an equation for converting Vikrama years into Saka years, 
qbich is applicable strictly to only. one class of the Vikrama years; and his gsuge-yoar is 
not specifically correct for the Karttikadi variety of the Vikrama era. In respect then, 
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of another era coming from just the same part of the country, it is at least possible that he 
gives only a rongh equation, when he tells us (id, p. 7) that the epoch of the Valabhi era (and 
of the Gupta era) falls 241 years later than the epoch of the ‘Saka era; and that his gauge-year 
may be similarly incorrect for the expired Valabhi year which he quotes in connection 
with it. I myself entertain no doubt that this is the case. 


Now, I think that this much, at any rate, is plain; that the Valabhi years were Kirttikadi, 
each beginning before the Chaitridi Gupta year bearing the same number, And the question 
now is, how Albérini’s statements may be best alapted to these two differing years. The 
adjustment may be made in two ways. Valabhi-Samvat 712, taken according to Albériini's 
statement as an expired year, may be treated as beginning either with the Kirttike éukla 1 
before the Chaitra éukla 1 with which commenced Saka-Sathvat 953 expired, or with the 
Barttika éukla l after that same Chaitra sukla 1. By the first means, Gupta-Samvat 712, 
beginning with the Chaitra éukla 1 after the initial Kirttika dukin 1 of Valabhi-Samvat 712, 
would coincide as an expired year with Saka-Samvat 953 expired; but then Valabhi-Samvat 
‘12 expired, which, from Albdriini's statements and the other considerations put forward by 
myself, is evidently to coincide with the Kirttikidi-Vikrama-Samvat 1088 expired, wonld 
fall one year too early, and would coincide with Kiirttikidi-Vikrama-Samvat 1087 expired. By 
the latter means, Valabhi-Samvat 712 expired would coincide with Kirttikidi-Vikrama-Satvat 
1088 expired ; but then it would be as a current year that Gupta-Samvat 712 coincided 
with ‘Saka-Samvat 953 expired. 


In short, there is an incompleteness or an inaccuracy somewhere in Albérfini’s 
statements. In my opinion, it is more likely to have occurred in connection with the original 
Gupta era, than with the secondary Valabht era which was in nseeven until after Albérin!'s time. 
In remedying it, I follow what appears to be the true probability in the case; viz. that the 
statement regarding the Valabhi year is wrong in precisely the same manner with the statement 
regarding the Vikrama year as a Kirttikidi year: and I make exactly the samo adjustment 
that is unavoidable in the case of the Vikrama year given by him. And I considér, in brief, 
that it is plainly dedocible from Albérdinf's own statements that he mado a mistake in giving 
Gupta-Samvat 712 expired, instead of current, as the equivalent of Baks-Sarmhvat 952 
expired ; that Valabhi-Satvat 712 expired was correctly indicated by him as the equivalent of 
(the southern Karttikidi)-Vikrama-Samvat 1088 expired ; that consequently the month Kirttika 
of Valabhi-Samvat 713 current was the Kirttikn of Vikrama-Sathvat 1089 current, falliog in 
Saka-Samvat 954 current, in A. D. 1031; and that therefore the month Kirttika of Valabht- 
Samvat 1 current was the Kirttika of Vikrama-Samvat 377 current, falling in Saka-Sathvat 242 
current, in A, D. 319, | 


If any definite proof is obtained hereafter, leading to any different conclusion, I shall be 
glad enongh to accept it, and to modify my views accordingly, Or if, such proof being 
unattainable, there should come to be a general consensus of opinion, among those who are 
entitled to speak with authority, that the unqualified years of all Hindu eras must be ad priort 
treated as expired years, I shall be glad enough to concur in so disposing of a point which is 
not one of any particularly vital importance. Meanwhile, on the above grounds, I stamp 
the unqualified years, determine the initial yeara and the epochs, and classify the dates, os 
follows : — 





I.— The Original Gupta Era in Central India. 
A. B., and C. — The years are current years, answering to the equations, — 
(1) for the first current year, Chaitridi-Gupta-Sathyat 1 current = Baka-Samvat 243 
current, = the period from the 26th February, A. D. 320, to the 15th March, A. D. 321; 
(2) for the epoch or year 0, Chaitridi-Gupta-Samvat 0 = Saka-Samvat 242 current, = 
‘the period from the 9th March, A. D. 319, 4c t.0 25th February, A. D. 320. 
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Thus: — 

A.-- The date in the year 165 current, in the month Ashadha, the equivalent of which 
lies in June, A. D. 484, falls. in ‘Saka-Samvat 242 + 165 = 407 current, = the period from 
the 14th March, A. D, 484, to the 2nd March, A. D, 485. 

B. — The date in the year 163 current, in the month Chaitra, and in the Mahi-Aévaynja 
swvatgara which was current from the 5th April, A. D. 481, to the 11th May, A. D. 482, falls 
in Saka-Samvat 242 + 163 = 405 current, = the period from the 6th March, A. D. 482, to 
the 2nd February, A.D. 483. 

C, —The date in the year 191 current, in the month Magha, and in the Mahi-Chaitra 
savveatsara which was current from the 29th September, A. D, 510, to the 28th October, A. D. 
fll, falls in Saka-Samvat 242 + 91 = 433 current, = the period from the 25th February, 
A.D. 510, to the 15th March, A.D, 511. 


II,— The Erna as used in Népél. 


D. — The year is @ current year, answering most probably to precisely the equations 
given above. 

Thus : — 

D, — The date in the year 386 current, in the month Jyéshtha, the equivalent of which 
lies in April, A. D, 705, falls in Saka-Samvat 242 4 S&6— 628 corrent, = the period from the 
Ist March, A. D, 705, to the 20th March, A. D. 706. 


ItI.— The Valabhi Era of KathiAwad and the Neighbouring Parts. 


E., G. (with the correction of simé, and the resnlt of Monday, 19th Febuary, A. D. 12346), 
and H. — The years are current years, answering to the equations, — 

(1) for the first current year, Kiarttikadi-Valabhi-Samvat 1 current = southern Vikrama- 
Sathvat 377 current,” = the period from the Ist October, A.D. 319, to the 18th October, 
A. D, 320; —— 

(2) for the epoch or year 0, Kirttikadi-Valabhi-Samvat 0 = southern Vikiama-Samvat 
$76 current, = the period frem the llth October, A. D. 318, to the 30th September, A. D. 319. 

E. — The date in the year 339 current, in the second month Mirgasirsba, the equivalent of 
which month js November-December, A. D. 648, falls in southern Vikrama-Samvat 876 + 330 — 
706 current, = the period from the 24th September, A. D. 648, to the 12th October, A. D. 649, 

F, — [Here, all that can be done is to select an eclipse in Valabki-Samvat 585 expired or 586 
current, which chall answer to the same equations. It must be found in southern Vikrama- 
Samvat 376 + 586 = 962 current, = the period from the 13th October, A. D. 904, to the 2nd 
October, A. D. 905. And the eclipse which I have now selected 1s that of the 10th November, 
A. D. 904, because itocenrred before the date, in the seme year, on which the charter wes 
written, and is therefore-to be preferred to the previously chosen eclipse of the 7th May, A. D. 
905, which occurred later on in the same Valabhi and Vikrama year. | 

G. — The date in the year 927 current, in the month Phalguna, the equivalent of which 
is in February, A. D, 1246, falls in southern Vikrama-Samvat 376 + 927 = 1303 current, = 
the period from the 24rd October, A.D. 1245, to the 12th October, A. D. 1246, 

H. — The date in the year 945 current, in the month Ashidha, the equivalent of which 
lies in May, A. D. 1264, falls in southern Vikrama-Samvat $76 + ¥45 = 1321 current, = the 
period from the 5th October, A. D. 1263, to the 72nd October, A. D, 1204, 
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A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF GANADEVA OF EONDAVIDU, 
DATED SAKA-SAMVAT 1377. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pu.D.; BANGALORE. 

The original of this inscription was kindly seot to me for examination by Mr. W. H. 
Michael, M.C.S., Assistant Collector of the Kistna District. It consists of three copper-plates, 
the second sides of which are marked on the left margin with the Telngu numbers I, 2 and 3 
respectively. Both the ring with the seal, and the fourth plate together with any other plate 
that may Lave followed it, are lost. The alphabet is Telogu and the language Sanskrit, verse 
what worn and as the text, though on the whole orthographically correct, appears to havo heen 
copied froma draught written in current-hand characters. 

After two benedictory versea, which are addressed to Ganéia and to the Boar-incarnation of 
Vishnu, the inscription turns to the praise of king Kapila, surnamed Gajapati (verses 2 and 6) 
ve Kumbhirdja (verse 4), who belonged to the race of the Sun (verse 4). He was a worshipper 
of Jagannitha (Juggernaut), the famous shrine at Purt in Orissa (verse 6). His capital w 
Kafaka (Cuttack) on the Mahanadi river (verse 7). A descendant of his race was Chandradéva, 
whose son was Guhidévapatra (verse 8), The son of the latter was Gainadéva, who assumed 
the surname RautarAya (verses 9, 11, 12) or Bahuttariya (verse 10), i.e. ‘the king of horses 
inen’,* on account of a victory over two ‘Turushka princes (verse ),2 Those may have been 
two generals of the Bahmant king ‘Ali'n-d-din Almad Shah II., who reigned from A.D, 1495 to 
1157. Gioadiva’s capital was Kondavidu (verse 12) in the Narasarivo péta Taluka of the Kistna 
District.? While residing there, he granted to a number of Brihmanas the village of Chavali 
(verse 13) in the Repalle Taluka of the Kistna District.4 The dato of the frant was the day of 
+ lunar eclipse in the month of Bhidrapada of Sika 1377 (in numerical words), the eyelic year 
Yuvan. The remainder of the preserved part of the inscription consists of a list of the donves, 
The uame of the cyclic year shews that the ‘Saka year is an expired year; and the eclipse should 
therefore have occurred in August-September, A. D, 1455. For that year, however, von 
Oppolzer's Canon der Finsternisse shews only one lunar eclipse, on the Ist May; and thongh 
mir A, Canningham’s Iviian Eras shews another, on the 25h Oetober, still that also does pot 
answer to the record, The nearest lunar eclipse on the full-moon of Bhidrapada was that of 
the 3rd September, A. D. 1457, in Saka-Saimyat 1379 expired, the Ivara salMVateara, 

In the above abstract I have followed the text of the inseription in representing Kapila- 
Gujapati as the ancestor of Ginadéva, It is however very probable that Kapila is identical with 
Kapildévara-Gajapati who, according to achronicle of Koudavidu, * ruled from A.D. 1454 to 
146], and with Kapiléadradéva, who, according to Dr. Hunter's Orisa, ruled from A.D, 1452 
to 1479, Tf this supposition is correct, it will be necessary cither to translate the compound 
fad-vahia in verse 8 by ‘the same race as he,’ viz. Kapila, or to refer the Pronoun fad to the 
noun bhdseat, ‘the Sun," which occurs in verse 4. In support of this explanation, which at 
first sight appears somewhat arbitrary and artificial, it may be adduced that the inseription 
names Kataka as the capital cf Kapila (verse 7), while Ginadéva resided at Kondayida (verse 12), 
and tha: it speaks of Kapila aso living person in the present tense. Especially in verge 8 the 
present tense cannot be explained as the historical present, as itis accompanied by the adverb 
tihund, ‘now,’ I would accordingly consider Kapila, the Gajapati king of Orissa, as a 
contemporary of Ganadéva of Eondavidu, who appears to have been a tributary of his, 








' According to Brown's Telugu Dictionary, rikuttw or rautu means ‘a horseman. * Edyardhuttamind Pe 
rege birwdar of Vookata TI. of the third dynasty of Vijayanagara ; anda, Vol. XT. p. 131, Ty ‘ 

2 It may perhaps be farther soncinded from versa 9 that ho bore the surname of Srivaliaha, b | his father the 
surname of Mahi allahha, nnd kis father the 

© Mr, Sowell's Lists of Anti jwities, Vol. I. p-70. 4 thid, p. 7a, 

"Mr. Bawoll's Lists of Antiquities, Vol. IT. p- 133, © ibid. p. 207. 
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First Pilate; First Sule. 
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Firat Plate; Second Sule. 
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Secon l Plate; Firat Sule, 
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TRANSLATION. 


Adoration to the blessed Ganidhipati ! 

Verse 1. Let the being (Ganéia), which has the face of an elephant, whose body is 
stouc, and the bevy of bees on whose temples resembles a garland of sapphires — produce 
prosperity ! 

2. Lot that primeval boar (Vishon), borne on whose tusks the lovely earth resembles a bee 
clinging to the high (‘) tip of the petal of a kétaki (lower) — protect (xa) ! 


3, Bali gave the earth to Hari (Vishon) disguised as a young Brihmanna, ‘Sibi (Ate) meat, 
and Karna (Ass) skin. There may have formerly been other munificent donors like Dadhichi. 
Now the great hero, king Eapiléndra-Gajapati, surpasses (all of them). 


4. Kesplendent is that conqueror of foes, king Eapila-Eumbhiraja (1. «. Gajapati), whose 
powerful race was descended from the Sun, the lord of the world and husband of the gronp of 
lotuses, whose bright fame glitters on earth like the cluster of the rays of the rising moon, and 


the sun of whose valour, having passed beyond the mountain which surrounds the earth,!® 
shines in the west. 


5. Through the streams of the rutting-juice of his elephants. the earth is made muddy ; 
the oceans are transformed ints (dry) holes through the dust of his war-horses, 


6. Let him be ever victorious. the brave and illnstrions Kapilésvara-Gajapati, who has 
worshipped the lord of the three worlds, the’ erest-jewel of the’ black monntain (?), the blessed 
god Jagannftha, who is full of splendour, who reaembles the burning forest™ spoken of in the 
Srutt (1), and who abides on the deep (') shore of the ocean! 


7. His capital, the city called Kataka, on the bank of the Mah@nadi, resembles Amarivat? 
(the city) of Bakra (Indra). 


T Be j ri #2 ‘ Head . a Te". 


avadhigiri in verse 11. 


™ This seoms to refer to the fire at the end of the kalpa. The face of the idol Jaguunitha is of gold ; see ante, 
Vol. I. p. 36. Another possible reading is dire. fkriti}, * consisting of wood.’ 






1 This e: pression seems to refer to the eastern mountain, os 


Plates of Ganadeva of Kondavidu—Saka-Samvat 1477. 
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8. Just as the full-moon from the ocean, the glorious Chandradéva was produced in his 
race. From him sprang the famous Guhidévapatra, as Guha from Mahia (‘Siva). 


9. From this favourite of the earth (mahivallabha) came the victorious king Ganamahipati, 
who, (éecanae) he vanquished with his arms two Turushka princes, was therefore called 
Hautariya, who perfumed the circle of the horizon with his fame, who taught (others) the 
initiation into the exclusive (practice) of liberality, who was the fortune of temples and 
Bribmapas, and another ‘Srivallabha (Vishnu). 

10. Vishgu (as Narasiiha) was o man only as far as his legs (or, only a quarter of a man), 
and Siva (as Ardhandriivara) only halfa man. But resplendent is Gana-Rahuttaraya, who 
is a whole man (or Aero). | 


11, As another (Vishnu) lord of Lakshmi, [consider that king Ayapa-Rautariya, whose feet 
are resplendent with the lustre of the jewels on the tops of the glittering diadems of kings, 
whose bright fame surpasses the splendour of the foam of the waves of the stream of the 
immortals (the Ganga), and the sun of whose valour ascends both the mountain which forms 
the boundary (of fhe earth) 7 and the western mountain (?).22 

12. The city of Kondavidu, the capital of this Rautarfya, the bazdrs of which are fall of 
merchandise, and which is continually crowded with mighty elephants, chariots, horses and 
pedestrians, resembles the city of Balabhid (Indra), which is inhabited by gods. 

13, In the Baka (year) reckoned by the mountains (7), the horses (7), the fires (3), and 
the moon (1) (i. ¢. 1377), in the auspicious year (called) Yuvan, in (the month of) Bhidrapada, 
on the day of an eclipse of the moon, at the city of Kondavidu — the illustrious and 
victorions king Gapadéva gave to Brahmagas the village named Chavali, together with the 
water, with the eight powers (aigcarya), and with the eight enjoyments (bidga). 

Here the géiraz, namesand éa@kids of the Brihmaga donces are written in the order of the 
shares (bAdga) in prose (bidshd): — 


Bakha. Gétra. Father's name, Donee's name. “ihe ag) of 

Yajuh. Kiaéyapa. Tita-Niriyana-Yajvan. § Yajiddvara-Yajvan. 2 
Do. Sriwataa. Madhava-Bhatta. Vallabbichirya. 2 
Do. BhiradvAja, Yallaya. Vallabhéjjha.? 1 
Do. do. Ayyalavadhini. Ramiydjjha. 1 
— Harita. Visvédvara- Yajran. Biiigi-Bhatta. 1 

Yajub. Girgya. Gahgandéjjha. Kommandjjha, 1 
Do. Bhiradvaja. Ayyalavadhéni. Somi-Bhatta. 1 
Do. Kauniinya. Peddaijjha. BSingiydjja. 1 
Do. Harita. Peddi-Bhatta. Vinga-Bhatta. 1 
Do. Atréya. Appale-Bhatta. Nagiyijjba. 1 
Do. Bhiradvija. Ayyalavadhiini. Sarvi-Bhatta. 1 
Do. do. Anantdjjha. Midhava-Bhatta. 1 
Do. do. Nandéjjha. Yarlyojjha. 1 
Do. do. Kumira-Srimin, Edindyéjjha. 1 
Do. Srivataa. Madhavra-Bhatta. Auchala-Bhatta. 1 
Do. Bhilradvaja. Anantdjjha. B[rJahmi-Bhatta, 1 
Do. Atréya. Ananta-Bhatti. Midhava-Bhatta. 1 
Do. Bhiradvija. Kumira-Svimin, Appale-Bhatte. 1 
Do. Harita. Eommi....., irs Pao ee i 

] Beo note 19 above. % See note 16 above. 


© According to Brown's Telugu Dictionary, ojja, ja or éjjha moana ‘a priest, tutor, master.’ Compare the 
Eanarese ojjanu or djanu, which, secording to Sanderson's Canares Dictionary, ia a tadbhova of the Sanakyit 
Gchdrya. The intermediate Pali form wpajjha proves, however, that the word must be derived from the Banskyit 


upddhydya. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF THE GRECO-BUDDHIST 
PEDESTAL FROM HASHTNAGAR., 
Mr. V¥. A. Smith has published, ante, Vol. 
AVIT, p. 257, a facsimile of a so-called Arian, 


of a Greco-Buddhist sculpture, found by Mr. 


King at Hashtnagar, and in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. LVI. Pt, I. Plate 
x, an excellent photo-etching of the sculpture 


accompanying the two reproductions 
document, he has given Sir A. Cunnirc 





reading: — Sam 274 emborasmasa masasa me 
pafichami 5 


Though the great archmologist, to whom we owe 
the correct determination of many Kharishtri 
signs, has undoubtedly succeeded in reading the 
figures, and thereby in settling the most important 
point, every student of Prikrit will agree with me 
that his rendering of the words is open to improve- 
ment, because several of them are linguistically 
impossible. On comparing the facaimile and the 
photo-etching, I find that the line has to be read 
ua follows: — 

Sati IT C xx xx xx x ivy Pistavadasa masasa 
di{va)sarimi path{eha}mi 5 [i®}*. 

This is in Sanskrit : — 


@ 29v Srerqees areca Pere gage & [1"] 
and in English : — 

“The year 274, on the fifth, 5, day of the month 
of Praushthapada (i.¢., Bhidrapada or August- 
September).”’ 


With respect to the characters of the inscription, 
I have to add that the right limb of the syllable 
pé has run together with the left portion of the 
figure 4, the lower part of which latter touches 
the fout of the vertical stroke of p. In the photo- 
etching the upper part of the vertical stroke of 
p is not visible, thongh it is unmistakable in the 
facsimile of the impression. The vowel-stroke of 
the syllable po is attached rather low down to the 
vertical, and is nearly horizontal instead of slant. 
ing. In the Agdka Edicts such a stroke would 
denote not ¢, but w. Here it must be ¢, because 
in the later Khardshtri inscriptions w is expressed 
hy a loop at the foot of the consonantal sign. 


The second sign of the first word sfa consists 
ofa vertical line, with one very short and one 





1The representation of tho Khariahiri figures in 
Homan Syures has been taken over from Mr. A. ¥. 
Ainith. 

3 The reading pitharadasa ls linguistically possible, 


of the legend of Sagara. 
this saga and turned it into 





Some scholars have read it tha or tha.? In the 
Aééka Edicts its most elaborate form is =P. 
I have given my reasons for accepting Sir A. 
Canningham's erplanation in the Zeits christ der 


XLII. p. 154. The va of divasatimi has been 
almost effaced, and the cha of pasichami has 


line and are visible in the photo-etching alone. 
The last is injured and indistinct, 


With respect to the difficult question to which 
era the year has to be referred, I can only say 
that Mr. Smith's alternative proposal to take 
Sah. 274a80 Saka year, and gs equivalent to 
352 A. D., seems to me improbable, For, the 
letters of the inscriptions look very like those 
of Kanishka’s and Huvishka's Kharishtrlinserip- 
tions. Moreover, it ia doubtful whether the 
Kharishpri writing waa still used in the fourth 


century, A D, 
G. Bren. 
PEOGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP, 
No. 95. 


The Revue Critique for 1889. 
In the number for May 19th, M. Barth 
contributes « critique on M J. Grosset’s contri- 


| bution to the study of Hindn music, already 


noticed in these pages. M 


: Barth is of opinion 
that Hinda music 


must continue to remain 


*“Unintelligible to European scholars until it is 


taken in hand by a master of both the Hindd and 
European systems of the art. In default of this, 
M. Grosset has done his best with the very 


Inadequate materials at his command. 


The same author deals, in the number for May 
2’th, with Dr. Fick's edition of a Jaina version” 
The Jains have taken 
4 stupid story for 
the edification of the faithful. The Praékrit tert is 
taken from the Kathdnakas inserted by Dévréndra 
Gani into his commentary on the Uttarddhyayana- 
Stitra, on which Prof. Jacobi haa already drawn 
for his well-known Prikrit grammar and reading- 
book. To this is added a translation, notes and 
wtoneaty 

In the number for the 18th and 26th August 
M. VY. Henry reviews Prof, Johannes Schmidt's 
— et eee 
and the form wonld likewise be correct Prakrit for 


Prawshthapedasya, 
*E. Fick, Eine Jainistiche Hearbeitung der Sagara. 


Saye. Kiel, C. F. Heseler, 1889. 


Novemoenr, 1291.) 





Germanic neuters,' in which itis contended that 


single but a multiple category, and that its prin- 
cipal peculiaritica must be referred, not toa true 
plural, but to a singular collective noun of the 
feminine gender. Thus *yugd, ‘the yokes’( Vedic 
yugd, Gr. Cyd, Lat. jugd, &e.), was primi 
tively a substantive feminine, declmed *yugi, 
®yugds, and the inflexion “yugd, “yugdin, is 





this conclusion at some length. The points ure 


too technical to be reproduced here. 
The following number contains another review, 
by the same writer, on Dr. Otto Hoffman's 





treatise on the Flexion and nat 

rage! The work is designed to be suffi- 
ciently clear to be intelligible to a beginner in 
the newer paths of linguistic study, and at the 
same time sufficiently complete to be useful to 
the specialist who wishes to find quickly any 
detail which may have escaped bis memory. The 
author has well succecded, though the excessive 
brevity rendered necessary by the scale of the 
work is sometimes misleading. 

In the number for October 7th, we have a 
criticiam of Van den Gheyn'’s European Origin 
of the Aryans," by M. 3. Reinach. The author 
is one of those who combat the theory referred 
to in the title of ia work. The book is a very 








complete résumé ot all the arguments for and 


guage, viz., that Lithwanian is more nearly related 
to the original larguage than Sanskrit, is far from 


conclusive, even if the foundation were solid in all | 


points, (which it is not). The Canadians speak a 
more archaic dialect of French than the Parisians, 
and the Jews of Salonica speak that dialoct of 
Spanish which is nearest to the language of 
Cervantes. Similarly are disposed of the Paluon- 
tologico-linguistic arguments, foundedt on the 
alleged flora and fauna of the Primitive Aryans ; 
the anthropological argument, founded on the 
equation, Aryin =a Fair-complexioned Dolichoce- 
phallic; the archeological argument, dealing with 
the Swisa lacustrine cities; and the geogra- 
phiecal one, founded on the theory that. the 
Aryuns would not have hud sufficient pasture 
in Central Asia. In conclusion, the reviewer, 

& Die Pluralhildunjgen der Indogermantechen Newtra, 
Weimar, Herman Bolas, 1590. | 

5 Das Presens der Indogermaniechen Grinmuleprache 
in seiner Pleron 


Vandenheck & Ruprecht, 189%. 
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agreeing with M. Van den Gheyn, adheres to the 
better to say nothing about the cradle of the 


tne rn mai on | oon Ronan ng “rie 


Miiller remarks, when on ethnographist speaks of 


an Aryan race, or of Aryan blood, he is committing 


an error as great as if he spoke of a dolichoce- 

phalie dictionary, or a brachycephalic grammar. 
Passing over a review’ by M. S. Lévi of Prof. 

Darmesteter’s Letters on India, which are directed 


/ more to the general reader than to the Indian 


student, and a short but favourable notice by 


| Mr. G. Drouin® on Mr. V. Smith's Coinage of the 


Early Guptas, (in which the reviewer regrets 
that the author has not added a Plate giving 
facsimiles of the coin legends, with a comparative 
alphabet), we come to the last article which will 
interest readers of the Antiquary — a review by 
M. V. Henry of Dr. Otto Franke’s treatize on 


~=‘Indian Genders.’ The work contains terta of the 


Linginuédeanas of Sdkatiyana, Harshavardhana 
and Vurarachi, together with extracts from the 
commentaries of Yakshavarman and Sabarasvi- 
min, and an appendix on Hindi proper names. 
Each stanza in -the text, which is not perfectly 
clear, has been translated, the portions of the 


| commentaries are well selected, and a copious 





= 


und Stammbilduag. Gottingen, 


index enables the reader to find each word 


wherever it occurs, The introduction occupies 


half the volume, and in it Dr. Franke desoribes, 
amongst other matters, certain Liigdnuéddsauas 
hitherto unknown, and the chronology of the 
varions Liigdsuédsanas, Sdkatiyana and Vara- 
ruchi, The appendix deals with the principle of 
the formation of Indo-European proper names, 
with special reference to those of Greek and 
Académie dea Inscriptions ¢f Belles-Letircs, 
The Proceedings for 1389 possess few features of 
interest to lndim acholara. At the mecting of the 
4th October, Dr, Leitner deacribed the language, 
reigiop and customs of.the Hunzas, This 
wild tribe nominally professes Islamism, but is 
in reality very far from it. Their religion is 
connected with that of the famous: Hashishin ‘or 
Assassins, and recognizes a prince, now resident 
in Bombay, os an incarnation of the deity. 
Their language is composed of words, each of 
which expresses an entire group of ideas, und 





== 2 a 





© Lerigine Europrene des Aryas. Paris, Bureaus dev 
Auvoles de J‘Ailcaophie chretionne, 1880. 

T Number for October 21st. 

® November 11th. 

® Die Indischen Genuslehren, Ejel, Heseler, 1200, 





which cannot be translated by single words into 
European languages.” 

At the meeting of 30th October, a communi- 
cation was read from Jivanji Jamahédji Modi, the 
Piirsi High Priest at Bombay, regarding the 
receptacles for human bones, brought from 
Persia by M. Dieulafoy, and deposited in the | 
Museum of the Louvre. While the modern 
Parsis deposit their dead in Towers of Silence, 
where the flesh is devoured by birds, and the 
bones are accumulated, the ancient Persians 
appear to have had the cvstom of depositing the | 
bones in isolated receptacles. The sixth chapter | 








of the Vendéddd describes separately two differ- 
ent méthods of disposing of the dead. One 


consisted in laying the corpse on the summit of 


& mountain, exposed to the rays of the sun, and 
the other in collecting the bones after the flesh 
has been devoured. The Diddistdn-i.dinf, a Pah- 
lavi work, describes the ossuaries, called astoddns, 


in which these remains were kept, The preser- 


vation of the bones had for its object to render 
possible the future resurrection of the dead, who 
G. A. Guienson. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


CUSTOMARY OFFERINGS TO PEIESTS IN 
SENGAL, 

At Rantganj and elaewhere I found miniature | 
brass plates and cups, ctc., made and gold in 
large quantities for the purpose of being used in 
the customary offerings to purvhits, These, of 


course, contained a 


) corresponding diminutive 
quantity of food. Is this is a breaking-down of 
the custom of ddénF or is it an old established 


custom by which the poor man could ostensibly 


gain asmuch merit by ddw as the rich man P 
R. 0. Temrre. 





BOOE-NOTICE, 


Toe Vevasrasvreas, Wire THe ComMMESTART or 
SaMEARACHARTA, translated by Gromce Turpact. 
Part I. (Sacegp Booxs or Tux East; Vol. 
ZEEIV.). Oxford, 150. Pp. ozxviii, 443. 


This stately volume contains the first half of 
the. standard work of the Advaita school. 
'bose who have tried to study any of the philogo- 
phical systems of the Hindiis from the original 
text-books, can form an estimate of the difficultics 
which Dr. Thibaut had to overcome in the task. 
of rendering the actual words of one of the deepest 
philosophers of ancient India into plain and 
elegant English, and of thus enabling the general 
reader to acquaint himself with the metaphysics 
of Sarhkara ss easily as with those of Spinoza. 
Sathkara’s great work breathes the spirit of a 
noble and independent thinker, The bold and 
consequent manner in which he tries to solve tho 
highest problems, ensures him a prominent place 
among the philosophers of all nations and ages. 
The perusal of his work will modify the views of 
the editor of a European hand-book which states 
in full earnest that Kalidisa's Sakuntald is one 
of the chief sources of our knowledge of Hinda 
philosophy.’ In the masterly introduction which 
Dr. Thibaut has prefixed to his translation, he 
contrasta Sarhkara's commentary on Bidariyana’s 
aitras with that of Riminuja, the head of the 
VisishtSdvaita school: and arrives at the im- | 

™ [All this in moconding to Dr. Leitner, be it under 
stonl.—E. OC. T.) 

1) |The customs of the North American Indians may 





| dranyaka portions of 


portant conclusion that a number of Réminnja's 
explanations seem to be in better accordance with 

real tenete of Bidariyana, while Sarhkara’a 
explanations are often forced and attilicial. If, 
now, I am shortly to sum up the resulta of the 
pri enquiry aa to the teaching of the 
Satras, I must give it as my opinion that they do 
not eet forth the distinction of a higher and 
lower knowledge of Brahman; that they do not 
acknowledge the distinction of Brahman and 
lévara in Sarhkara’s sense: that they do not hold 
the doctrine of the unreality of the world; and 
that they do not, with Sathkara, proclaim the 
absolute identity of the individual and the highest 


Self” (p. ¢). 


In connection with the 
Dr. Thibaut's new volume, 
place to draw attention 
an clementary treatise on the Pdrva-Mimdriud 
system, the Arthasanigraha by Langikshi- 
Bhaskara, which appeared in 1892 as No. 4 of the 


Present short notice of 
it may not be ont of 
to his translation of 


rules for sacrifices are 
and Brdhmanas, Thos 
half-sister of the Ditara- 
representative of which is Sathkara’s Bhdshya. 

be noted in this connection. — RB. Q, TJ 

st Ueberwor's Geschichte der Philosophie, Sth edition, 
Vol. L. p. 18. 


which the kalpasiitras or 
built up on the Samhilds 
the Pirra-Mimdmad is o 
Mimdtwd or Fédtinda, 
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VATION OF QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE VIERAMA ERA. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C. L E.; GOTTINGEN, 
(Concluded from page 142.) 
T TRUST that my lists of dates will show, in a fairly accurate manner, the practice of dating 
followed in connection with the Vikrama era from the earliest to the most modern times, 
and that the materials brought together will be regarded aa sufficiently full and trustworthy, 
to warrant their being used in an attempt to answer some of the questions which have been 
indicated in an earlier part of these notes. 

In the following I shall first endeavour to show what conclusions are suggested by the 
dates, regarding the questions of current and expired years, of northern and southern years, 
and of the parnimduta and amdnta schemes of the lunar months. I shall then indicate in what 
part of Indias we find the Vikrama era first employed, and where and by which dynasties it was 
used during the millennium succeeding the earliest known date. I shall examine and try to 
account for the names under which the era has been known at varions times. And I shall 
conclude these notes with some matters of detai] which either concern the Vikrama era only or 
have reference to the practice of dating generally. 

Current and Expired Years ; Northern and Southern Years; Pornimaénta and 
Aminuta Schemes, 

As any conclusions under these heads should, in the first instance, be drawn only from 
regular dates, I woold here summarize the resulta of my calculations of the 150 dates, the 
details of which have been given ante, Vol. XLX. pp. 22-40 and 166-187, as follows :— 

Total number of dates examined: 150, 

A.—Dates in bright fortnights 

Number of dates: 80 (from V. 898 to V. 7. 1874), 

1—Dates in the months Earttika to Phélgung. 

Number of dates; 26 (from V. 1016 to V. 1729), 

(a).—Dates in current years: 2 (V. 1304 and V. 1397); i.e. 7°7 °/,. 

(5).—Dates in expired years: 24(V.1016 to V. 1729); ic, 92-3 °),, 

2.—Dates in the months Chaitra to Asvina. 
Nomber of dates: 54 (from V. 898 to V. 1874). 
Results : 

(a).—Dates in northern current years: 3 (V. 1311, 1380, and 1587); #2. 5°G°/.. 

(b).—~Dates in north. exp. (or south. curr.) years: 27 (V. 919 to V. 1874); i.2. 50°/,,. 

(c).—Dates in southern expired years: 23 (V, 898 to V, 1746) ; i.¢, 42°6°/,. 

(d).—Uneertain, but probably in south. exp. year: 1 (V. 1200); i.c. 1°8°/.. 

B.—Dates in dark fortnights. 
Number of dates: 70 (from V. 960 to V. 1877). 
L—Dates in the months Earttika to Phalguna. 
Namber of dates: 27 (from V. 1043 to V. 1975). 
Results : 
(a).— Dates in current years : 2 (V. 1209 and V. 1296) ; i.e. 74 °/,. 
[pirgimanta: 2; amauta: 0.) 
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(4).—Dates in expired years : 20 (V. 1043 to V. 1875) ; iv. 74°1°/,. 
[pirnimanta: 14; amints: 6.) 
(c)—Ptrniminta dates of current years or aminta dates of expired years: 5 (V. 1229 to 
V. 1535); ie. 18°5°/,. 
2.— Dates in the months Chaitra to Abvina, 
Number of dates: 43 (from V. 960 to V, 1877). 





Results : 
(4). — Dates in northern current years: 2 (V. 1202 and V. 1256); ive. 4°77/,. 
[pirgimanta: 2; aménta: 0.) 
(4). — Dates in north, exp. (or south. curr.) years: 15 (V. 960 to V. 1877); te. 34°9°/.. 
[pirnimiinta: 12; amdnta : 3.) 
(c). — Dates in southern expired years: 18 (V. 994 to V. 1538); ie. 41°9°/,. 
[pirnimints: 8; amanta :10,] 


Uncertain : 8 ; te. 18°6°/,; vz. — 
(d). — North, curr. aminta, or south. exp. pirpiminta: 2 (V. 1225 and V. 1390); 
(e). — North. curr. amanta, or north, exp. or south, exp. pGrpiminta : 1(V. 1315); 
Cf). — North. exp. piirnimanta, or south. exp. amiinta: 5 (V. 1332 to V.. 1570). 


Current and Expired Years, 


The result obtained under A. 1, by which the years of only two dates ont of 26 are current 
years, shows at ence that it has been at all times the rule to quote the Vikrama yoars as 
expired years, and that current years were quoted only exceptionally. And this conclusion is 
supported by the combined results under A. 1 and 2, and B, 1 and 2, which show that only nine 
dates out of the total number of 150 must necessarily be regarded as dates in current years, 
Now this result, though it would not permit os to speak wilA eonfidence about any one individual 
date, may certainly be used, for statistical purposes, to pronounce an opinion on the nature of 
a whole set of dates, the years of which our calculations would permit us to regard as eithe 
current or expired, 

Thus, the five dates under B. 1, ¢, which in accordance with our calculations might be 
regarded as either parnimdnta dates of Cirrent years, or amidnta dates of expired years, may 
with little chance of error all be put down as amdnia dates of expired years, And similarly 
may the .two dates under B. 2, a, be safely regarded as puraiménta dates of sonthern expired 
years, and the date under B, 2, ¢, as a piirnimdnéa date of cither a northern or southern expired 
year. Occasionally our proceeding in this manner may indeed be shown to be correct by 
independent arguments. This is the case ¢. g. with the date of the year V. 1225 in an inscription 
of the Mahdndyaka Pratipadhavaladéva, which by the result of the calculation falls under 
B. 2, d, (No. 143); for this date cannot be separated from another date of the same year V. 1295 
in an inscription of the same chief (No. 126), which we know for certain to be a piirnimdnta 
date of a southern expired year. 

As regards the 27 dates under A. 2, 6, and the 15 dates under B. 2, 5, the years of which 
theoretically might be regarded as either northern expired or southern current years, it may 
safely be assumed that neariy all are dates in northern expired years, and they will all be 
classed as such below. But it cannot be denied that one or two of their number may really be 
dates in southern current years; and I mention this here at once to show that, in treating these 
“ates as Ido, I am not showing any undue favour to the southern year. The year of the 
single date under A. 2, d, may be taken to be the southern expired year, because the eclipse 
mentioned in the date was visible in in that year only, As to the five dates under B. 2, f, 
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it is impossible to sey from general considerations,! whether their years should be regarded 
as northern or southern expired years. 

Since current years are quoted only exceptionally, it may be questioned whether we should, 
in every case, at once accept as correct the result of the calculation of a date, where such 
calculation would lead us to regard the year of the date asa current year. .As to the dates 
treated of under A. 1, a and 2, a, and B. 1, a, no choice is left to us2 But the case may well 
seem to be different with the dates No. 108 and No. 109, under B, 2, a. By the strict results 
of our caloulations these dates would indeed be piirsimdnta dates of northern current years. 
But in regard to both, good reasons, — partly connected with the Simha era on which we expect 
Mr. Fleet to enlighten us, and partly based on a consideration of the exact ending-time of the 
ith, — might probably be adduced for rejecting the seemingly correct resulta and taking the 
two dates as amdnta dates of northern expired years. 


Northern and Southern Years. 


years, we may coun as dates in northern (expired) years the dates under A. 2, } (with the 
exception of No, 47 which professes to belong to an Ashddhddi year), and those under B. 2, 4; 
te, altogether 41 dates ; and as dates in southern (expired) years the dates under A. 2, ¢, and 
B. 2, ¢, the date under A, 2, d, and the two dates under B. 2, d; ic, altogether 44 dates, 

For reasons given above, and becanse the two dates No. 113 and No, 117 under B. 2, b, 
might equally well be considered as dates in southern years, this classification perhaps hardly 
dows fall justice to the southern year; but taking it to be approximately correct, I find that the 
nombers of dates of either were :— 

upto V. 1200: 6 in northern years; 9 in southern years; 
» WV. 1800: 17 ad nm 7 26 _ a i 
n» ¥. 1400: 22 - oe 531 “ —s 
oy V. 1500: 26 = » =; 34 4 =a 
» V. 1600: 30 Pr » 3 0 re) " OF 
» W» 1877: 41 = o oi 4. n- 

Accordingly, the total number of dates in southern years for all times slightly exceeds the 
total number of dates in northern years. In the earliest centuries of which we possess dates 
which admit of verification, the dates in southern years are decidedly more numerous than 
those in northern years; but in later times the northern year has been gaining considerably on 
the southern year. In fact, it may be said that, while even down to V. 1400 the proportion of 
northern to southern years remained about 2 : 3, this proportion has just been inverted after- 
wards. The general concinsion to which these figures would seem to point, is, that the 
reckoning by southern (Earttikidi) years was from the beginning intimately connected 
with the Vikrama cra, just aa the reckoning by northern (Chaitrddt) years has always been 
characteristic of the Baka era; and it may fairly be assumed that the change, which has 
gradually taken place towards a more general employment of the northern year in connection 
with the Vikrama era, is owing to the influence of the Saka era. 


= The year of one of the five dates (No. 149) ia abown to be a southern expired year by the Jupiter year which 


is quoted along with it. | | 

? A week after the proof of this paper waa returned by me to Mr, Flect, I was informed by Dr. Klatt, that the 
reading of my date No. 1, as taken from Professor Peterson's Report, must be wrong, because, according to the 
Afchalapatiivall, Udayaedgapa was Siri from V. 1797 to V. 1825; und that the correct reading therefore would 
probably Le abdhi-Lh-dh-indsa = 14M, not LW And calculating for V. 1804, expired, 1 find that the. onal image 
European date, as required, is Monday, the 4th January, A. D. 1749, when the fall-moon Hithi emded 15 h. after 
mean sunrise. Accordingly, of the £6 dates treated of under A. 1, the yearof only single date was really o 


necessarily confined to dates in the months Chaitra to Aavina. . 
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Here again, if from this point of view wo look at tho resulta of onr calenlations of some of 

the early dates, it may perhaps seem doubtfol whether our calculation bas yielded in every case 

the only possible or the true equivalent of the original date. The year 896 of our earliest 

regular date (No. 57) undoubtedly in w southern year, The year 919 of the second date (No. 

80) is a northern expired year, but here it may be noted that this year is also described aa the 

Baka year 784, a fact which will appear the more remarkable, when I say that down to ¥. 1439 

this is the only instance in which the corresponding Saka year is mentioned by the side of the, 
Vikrama year in any date of my lists, and which might well be taken to acconnt somehow or, 

other for the employment of the northern year, Tho third date, of the year 960 (No, 110) 

would by the strict results of my calculations be a pdrnimdnia date of a northern expired year ; 

but when we consider that in the southern expired your, with the amdnta scheme, the #H/Ad 

of the date commenced exactly at sunriso of the weekday mentioned by the date and ended 

only 51 min. after mean sunrise of the next day, wo may well ask whether such a result, 

for the southern expired year, should not be regarded as satisfying the requirements of the 

case equally well. The 4th, 5th and 6th dates, of the years 962, 994 and 101] (Nos, 58, 133 

and 59), are all dates in southern years. The 7th date, again of the year 1011 (No. 111), 

is by the results of my calculations a piirmimdnta date of p northern expired year; but here 

too the fithi of the date, with the amdnfa scheme, ended in the sonthern expired year only 

26 minutes after sunrise of the day following the weekday of the date, so that what has been 
said above of the third date, would here algo be applicable. The Sth and Oh dates, of the 
years 1042 and 1084 (Nos, 31 and 112), are dates in northern expired years; and the 10th 

11th, 12th and 13th dates, of the years 1100, 1139, 1154 and 1192 (Nos. 134, 60, 61 and 125), 

all belong again to southern expired years. I need not continue this enumeration further}; 

enough bas beer. said to show that the number of early dates in northern years is perhaps even 

amallor than appears at first sight. Besides, it must not be forgotten that, so far as the 

present question is concerned, the northern expired year is really equivalent to the southern 

current year, and that there is no stringent reason why, in one or other of the above dates 

which are here taken as dates in northern expired years, the writer should not be considered 

to have quoted, exceptional!y, a current southern year, 


The terms ‘southern’ and ‘northern’ years, which are usually employed to denote years 
commencing with the months Kiirttika and Chaitra, would naturally lead one to suppose that 
the Kérttikddi reckoning had always been prevalent in the south and the Chaitrédi reckoning 
in the north of India, To show how entirely wrong such a supposition would be, and to 
prove that, whatever may be the practice of quite modern times, down to about the lath 
century of the Vikrama ora both kinds of years have been used over xactly tho same 
tracts of country, I put before the reader all regular dates, the nature of whose years we 
are able to determine, from rocks and stones, most of which undoubtedly have always remained 


Indio about the end of the 14th century, but that before that time the southern year was need 
in the north much more frequently than the northern year. In my opinion it wonla be well 
to discard the terms ‘southern’ and ‘northern’ years altogether, and to call the years, pone 
they really are, Kdrtiikddi and Chaitrddi years. 
Dates on rocks and stones, 
in southern ( Kdrttikddi) years : in northern (Chaitrddi) yeurs ; 

V. 898 (No, 67) Dhélpur, Northern RAjputins. ¥V, 919 (No. 30) Diigath, Gwalior (Baka 7847 
V. 904 (No. 133) Slyadinl, N, W. Provinces. V. 960 (No. 110) Tarahi, Gwilior; side 
V.1011 (No. 59) Khajurfhé, Bondelkhand. ; (perhaps southern]. 
¥. 1100 (No. 134) Byink, Northern RAjputind. ¥. 1011 (No. 111) Ambér, North, Rajputdng es 
V. 1184 (No. 61) th, Gwillior, (perhaps southern]. 
V. 1192 (No. 195) Kilanjar, Bundelkhand. V. 1194 (No. 113) KAlafijar, Bundellihand 
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Y. 1220 (No, 62) Delhi Siwalik pillar. V. 1215 (No. 32) Girniy, Kilthitvid. 

Y. 1222 (No. 63) Udaypur, Gwilior. V.1216 (No, 89) Albargh&p, Contral India. 

V. 1224(No. 64) Mahdba, Bundelkhand. V. 1252 (No. 33) Batédvar, N, W. Provinces. 

V, 1225 (No, 126) Phulwariya, Biliir (?), V, 1949 (No. 41) Kilaijar, Bundelkhand. 

V. 1225 (No. 135) Jaunpur, N, W. Provinces. V. 1463 (No. 42) Jaunpur, N, W. Provinces. 

YV. 1225 (No. 143) Tarkchindl, Bihir, V. 1390 (No. 116) ' Kevati-kund,’ Bandelichand, 
V. 1240 (No. 67) Kilafijar, Bundelkhand. V. 1490 (No. 43) Macht; Northern RAjpnéina. 
V, 1240 (No, 127) Mahdba, Bundelkhand. ¥..1M45 (No, 44) 'Boram Deo," Central Provinces. 
V. 1243 (No. 68) Ajaygagh, Bundelkhand, V. 131 (No. 44) Diiyadh, Gwalior, 


V. 1263 (No. 70) Balkhura, N. W. Provinces, V. 1408 (No. 468) Umgi, Bihir, 
¥. 1265 (No. 72) Mount Abd, Southorn Rijputind. V. 1653 (No. 124) Kaira, Guards, 


V, 1318 (No, 128) Jhinsl, N. W. Provinces, V. 1581 (No, 117) Dolhi, Panjab, 
¥. 1920 (No. 129) Verival, KAthidvad. ¥. 1717 (No, 119) Chamba, Panjlb. 
¥. 1890 (No. 144) Chunar, N. W. Provinevs, V. 1874(No. 66) Nopll, 
¥. 1500 (No. 73) Muhuva, Bardda. V. 1874 (No. 129) Nepil. 

¥V.1516 (No. 74) Gayd, Bihar. V. 1874 (No. 121) NepAl. 


— The Pirniminta and Amanta Schemes. 

Proceeding as before, and omitting as doubtful whether they should be considered as 
pirsimdnia or amdnta the dates under B, 2, a and J, and the dates No. 110 ‘nnd No. 111 
ander B. 2, 4, I find that of 61 dates 87 may be regarded as padrninidata and 24 as anidufe 
dates; and that the numbers of either kind of dates wero :— 

upto V.1200: 5 piraimdnia; 2 amduta; 
» W. 1900: 14 =H eg At tad 
» V. 1400: 91 a | er 
» VW. 1500: 24 ae t: Ld see : 
o V+ L600: 28 os apt ae : 
vs WV. 1877s 87 ea Yee PT 

Accordingly, the percentage of pirpimadnta dates up to V. 1200 waa about 71, between V. 
1200 end 1400 about 55, between V. 1400 and 1600 abont 50, and between V. 1600 and 1877 
about 82, This may be taken to show that in early times the pirpimdnta scheme of tho lunar 
months was more commonly followed in connection with the Vikrama ern than the amdnte 
scheme, that afterwards the audufa scheme has been gaining considerably on the pérniménta 
scheme, and that a change in favour of a more general employment of the piirmimdnta scheme 
has again taken place in quite modern times, 

OE the 61 dates to which these remarks refer, 20 can be shown to be dates in southern 
(Kertiikédi) and 13 in northern (Chaitrdd:) expired years. Of the former, 10 are amduta, and & 
nndoubtedly and two others most probably ptiratiadata dates; of the latter, 10 are pilrniminta, 
and 3 aminta dates. These figures show that, while the southern (Kartfikadi) year has been 
joined with the paraimduta as often as with the aiadnta scheme, the northern (Chaitradi) year 
is more commonly joined with the pirrimaata scheme only; ani they prove with certainty that 
neither scheme of the lunar months is necessarily and exclusively connected with 
either the southern (Earttikidi) or the northern (ChaitrAdi) year, 

In order to ascertain where the era has been principally used and what names have. been 
applied to it,it will probably be considered sufficient to examine the first 200 dates in the 
chronological list which I have given above, pp. 125 to 142, down to about A.D. 1300. The 
more recent dates are natarally of less importance and many of them are from MSS. and literary: 
works regarding the locality of which I possess x0 exact information, Such is the case, tov, 
with a few of the earlier dates, chiefly dates taken from MSS., which therefore will also be 
omitted in the following. 








In my chronological list [ have put queries against four of the earliest dates (Nos. 1,2, 8, and 
9), to show that doubts may possibly be entertained regarding their reading or exact interpreta. 
tion. As these dates in no way affect my conclusions, I shall here take them to have been 
correctly given and explained by others. But I shall omit the date No. 6, of the Dhinikicopper- 
plate inscription of Jiikadéva, which apparently is a forged document.‘ 

Where and by which Dynasties was the Era used up to about A. D. 1900? 

The date No. 1 (V. 428) is from Bijayagadh, in north-eastern Rijputani ; 

No. 2(V. 480) from Gaigdhir, in south-eastern Rajputina ; 

Nos. 3 and 4 (V. 529 and 589) are from Mandasir, on the borders of south-eastern 

Rajputana ; 

No. 5(V. 746) is from Jhilrapatan, in south-eastern Rijputani ; 

No. 7 (V. 795) from Kapaswa, in south-eastern Rajputana; 

No, 8(V. 811) from Chitér, in southern Rajpatina ; . 

No. 9 (V. 879) from Koti, in south-eastern Rajputana ; and 

No. 10 (V. 898) from Dhilpor, in north-eastern Raijputana. 

The earliest known dates, from V. 428 to 898, are therefore all from eastern Rajputana, 
chiefly from that part of eastern Rajputina which borders on, or is included in, MAlava.—From 
the same part of India, and from Rajputind generally, we also have the following later dates : 
No. 17 (V. 962) from Bhillamila (Bhinmal); No. 3) (V. 1011) from Ambér; No. 83 (V. 1016) 
from Rajorgadh ; No. 50 (V. 1100) from Byana ; No. 52 (V. 1136) from Arthina; No. 120 (¥. 
1231) from Visalpur ; No, 133 (V. 1244) from Tahangadh ; Nos. 184 and 189 (¥. 1524 and 1335) 
from Chitér; No, 194 (V. 1342) from Mount Abd ; and No. 196 (V. 1944) from Udaypur. 

The last of the above early dates, No. J0, is from an inecription of the Chihnmana Chan- 
damahiséna ; and later dates of ChAhumAna princes are: No. 98 (V. 1210) of Vigrahariija- 
déva; No. 104 (V. 1218) of Alhanadéva ; No. 105 (V. 1220) of Visaladéya: No. 109 (V. 1224) of 
Prithviraja ; No, 114(V. 1226) of Séméivara ; and Nos. 115, 128, and 134 (V. 1226, 1239, and 
1244) of Prithviraja. 

From Rijputana the list takes usin an eastern direction, first to the neighbouring State 
of Gwalior, and afterwards through Bundelkhand and Béwah as far as Gaya in Bihar. 


No. 11(V. 919), from an inseription of Bhéjadéya of Kanauj, is from Déigadh in the 
Gwalior State; Nos. 12 and 13 (V. 932 and 933), are from inscriptions of the same king in the 
Fort of Gwalior; No. 14(V. 936) is from Gyirispur, and No. 15 (V. 960) from Térahi, both 
in the Gwilior State; and No. 16, 18-21, 25-27, 29, and 34 (V. 960, 964, 965, 967, 969, 991, 
994, 1005, 1008, and 1025), of the reigns of Mahéndrapiladéva and Dévapaladéva of Kananj, 
are from Slyadoqi in Bundelkhand, 


No, 30 (V. 1011), from an inscription of the Chandélla Dhaiga, is the first of a long series 
of dates of the Chandéllas of Bandelkhand, to which also belong: No. 32 (V. 1011) of Yasé- 
varman and Dhaiga ; Noa, 41 and 43 (V. 1055 and 1059) of Dhaigadéva ; No. 51 (V. 1107) of 
Dévavarmadéva; No, 60 (V. 1154) of Kirtivarmadéva ; No. 67 (V. 1173) of Jayavarmadéva . 
Nos. 75, 77, 78, 80, 94, 99, and 101 (V, 1186, 1187, 1188, 1190, 1208, 1211, and 1215) of Madana’ 
varmadéva ; Nos. 103, 129, 137, and 142 (V. 1224, 1240, 1252, and 1258) of Paramardidéva ; 
Nos. 150, 168, and 170 (V. 1269, 1297, and 1298) of Trailékyavarmadéva ; Nos. 180, 185, and 
191 (V. 1317, 1325, and 1337) of Viravarman; and No. 197 (V. 1345) of Bhdjavarman. 

Other dates from Gwilior and Bundelkhand are: No. 49 (V. 1058) from Khajurahé: No. 49 
(¥. 1093) from Udayagiri ; Nos. 55 and 59 (V. 1145 and 1152) from ‘ Dubkund * - Nos. 5a and 
63 (V. 1150 and 1161) from Gwalior; Nos. 83, 85, and 193 (V. 1192, 1194, and 1340) from 
Kalaiijar; No. 91 (V. 1207) from Chandpur; No. 107 (V. 1222) from Udaypur in Gwalior; Nos. 


* Seo ante, Vol. XIX. p. 371. I would now alao say that in V. 794 the Vikmama em @aru n the 
locality to which the inscription belongs. maphiiicd site? ty 
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116 and 131 (¥. 1227 and 1243) from Ajaygadh ; No. 190 (V. 1240) from Mahdba; and No. 
181 (V. 1318) from Jhanst. 

From the tracts of country east of Bundelkhand as far as Gaya, and those north of 
Bandelkhand and Réwah up to the Jumna and the Ganges, and north of these rivers as for as 
Jannpar, we have the following dates: No. 102 (V. 1216) from Alha-ghit ; No, 139 (V, 1253) 
from Réwah; No. 110 (V. 1225) from Phulwariya (?) ; No. 112 (V. 1225) from the Tirichindi 
rock; Nos. 28, 123, and 186 (V. 1005, 1232 and 1925) from Gayl; No. 22 (V. 974) from the 
Asni inscription of Mahipiladéva of Kananj; No. 48 (V- 1093), from ‘ Kurrah'; No, 88 (V. 
1199) from Gadhwi ; No. 45 (V. 1089) from Sirniith; and No. 199 (V. 1353) from Jaunpur. 

To the south-east of RAjputind, and adjoining it, is Malava. Of the Paraméra princes of 
this country and their successors we have the following dates : Nos. 35, 36, and 40 (Vv. 1031, 
1036, and 1050) of Vakpatirija-Muiija ; No. 44 (V. 1078) of Bhijadéva; No. 53 (V. 1197) of 
Udayiditys ; Noa 64 and 65 (V. 1161 and 1164) of Naravarmadéva; Nos, 82 and 84(V. 119] 
and 1192) of Yasévarmadéva ; No. 89 (V. 1200) of Lakshmivarmadéva ; No. 126 (V. 1235 
and 1236) of Hariichandradéva ; No. 140 (V. 1256) of Udayavarmadéva ; Nos. 149, 151 and 
152 (V. 1267, 1270, and 1272) of Arjunayarmadéva ; Nos. 153, 158, and 163, (V. 1275, 1286, 
and 1289) of Dévapaladéva ; and No. 176 (VY. 1812) of Jayasimbadéva, To Malava also belongs 
No. 81 (V. 1190) from Ingnéda. 

Adjoining Rijputini on the south, and west of Milava, was the kingdom of Anhilvid 
(including Kathiavad), the Chaulukys and Vaghéls rolers of which furnish us with the follow- 
ing long list of dates: No. 38 (V. 1043) of Muilarija; No. 47(V. 1086) of Bhimadéva I.; Nos. 56 
and 57 (V. 1145 and 1148) of Karnadéva ; Nos, 71] and 86 (V. 1179 and 1196) of Jayasimha, 
déva ; Nos. 90, 96, 103 and 106 (V. 1202, 1208, 1218, and 1220) of Kumirapiladéva; Nos. 118, 
119, and 121 (V. 1229, 1231, and 1232) of Ajayaplladéva ; Nos. 136, 141, 144-148, 156, 159, 
16], 165, and 166 (V. 1251, 1256, 1261, 1263, 1264, 1265, 1266, 1288, 1287, 1288, 1205, and 
1296) of Bhimadéva Il; No. 155 (V. 1280) of Jayantasimha ; No. 171 (V. 1299) of Tribhuva- 
napaladéva ; Nos. 172, 179, and 179 (V. 1303, 1311, and 1317) of Visaladéva ; No. 182 (V. 1320) 
of Arjunadéva; and Nos. 190, 195, and 198 (V. 1535, 1943, and 1350) of Siraigadéva.—From 
Kithiivad we have, besides, the dates Nos. 100, 160, and 162 (V. 1215, 1288, and 1288 or 89) 
from Girnir; and No. 177 (V. 1315) from Siyal Bét. 

A few carly dates of some of the rulers of Eansuj, north-east of Rajputini, have been 
already given above. Of the later BAthér princes of Kanauj we haye the following dates ; 
No. 61 (V. 1154) of Chandradéva and Madanapiladéva ; Nos, 62 and 66 (V.1161 and 1166) of 
Madanapéla and Gévindachandradéva; Nos. 68, 70, 72-74, 76and 79 (V. 1174, 1177, 1181, 1162, 
1185, 1187, and 1184) of Gévindachandradéva ; No. 87 (V. 1199) of Gévindachandradéva and 
Rajyapaladéva ; Nos, 93 and 95(V. 1207 and 1208) of Gévindachandra’s queen Gbsaladévi; Nos. 
11] and 113 (V. 1225) of Vijayachandradéva : and Nos. 122, 124, 125, 127, and 132 (¥. 1232, 
1233, 1234, 1236, and 1243) of Jayachchandradéva.—To some of the later chiefs of Kananj 
apparently belong Nos. 138 and 154 (V. 1253 and 1276). And from places north-east of 
Rajpatina we have, besides, the dates No. 39 (V. 1049) from Déwal; No. 92 (V. 1207) from 
Mahiban; and No. 192 (V. 1337) from Rohtak. 

With the exception of two or three dates from inscriptions and about a dozen dates from 
MSS. about the locality of which I am not certain, the above are all the dates in my chronolo- 
gical list down to the year V. 1359 or about A.D. 1300 ; and the rerult of this examination may 

Our earliest known dates, to about V. 900, are all from eastern Rajputini, especially from 
that part of eastern Rajputin& which borders on, or is included in, Milava, From there, if we 
may judge by the dates collected, the era spread first towards the north-cast and east, to Kananj 
and to Gwiliorand Bundelkhand, and afterwards towards the south-east and south, to Malava 
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proper and Ayhilvid (including Kiithiivid). And, speaking generally, down to abont A.D, 1800 
the use of the era was confined to that comparatively smal! portion of India which would be 
included by straight line¥ drawn from the mouth of the Narbadi to Gaya, from Gay&to Delhi, 
and from Deli to the Runn of Catch, and by the lino of coast from the Runn of Cutch back 
to the mouth of the Narbaddi. Within these limits and down to the time mentioned the era 
was officially employed especially by the Choulukya and Viighéla princes of Awhilvid, the 
Paramiiras of Miilava, the Chandéllas of Bundelkhand, the earlier and later dynasties of 
Kannaj, and the chiefs of RAjputind. 

Wames of the Era. 


By far the greater number of dates contain nothing to show what era was followed by the 
writer. It is true that from early times the word ‘ yenr,’ in dates of this era, has been mostly 
expressed either by the full word vavivateara or by the abbreviated terms smivat or sah, and 
that in consequence the term smiivat has been supposed to denote exclusively a year of this 
particular ern, and that the era itself has been described as the ‘Sathvat-era.’ But in reality 
sauivat und sant may be used of the years of any era, and only in quite modern times are those 
terms by the Hindus themselves employed to distinguish Vikrama from Saka years,! 








Irreapectively of this modern usage, the years of only 63 dates of my chronological list 


are qualified by certain words or phrases which were intended to specify the era used; and 
it is in consequence of the employment of such words or phrases that the era ia spoken of 
as either the Malava or the Vikrama era. The namber of dates which have given rise 
to the former designation is only five; 58 dates of my list are expressly referred to the 
Vikrama era. 

The Malava Era. 

The five dates (Nos. 3, 4, 7, 14, and 115), the years of which are qualified by phrases con- 
taining the word Mdlava, occur all in inscriptions which are in verse, and are from places close 
to, or included in, Milava, The expressions actually used by the poets are three: in the 
Mandasr ingeriptions of V. 493-529 and V. 589, Milavdndsh ganasthi(yd and Milaea-gena 
athiti-vaddl, years ‘according to the reckoning of the Milavas’; in the Kayaswa inscription 
of V. 709 and the Meépilgadh inscription of V. 1226, Milav-sdndi smhvaisara- and 
Mdlavésa-gata-vateara-, * years of the Milava lords’ or‘ years clapsed of the Millava (lord or) 
lords"; and in the Gyirispur inseription of V. 936, Mdlava-hdléchechharadim, “yeara (elapsed 
from (the commencement of) the Milava time (or era).’ As regards these phrases, the poet 
who recorded the late date of V. 1226 probably took the expression which he em ployed from some 
earlier poem ; and altogether the phrases need not necessarily be considered to contain an in- 
dication regarding the origin of the era ; but they show that from about the 5th to the 9th 
century this era was by poets believed to be especially used by the princes and people of Malava, 
while another era or other cras were known to be current in other parts of Indin. .At the same 
time, considering that our earliest dates are actually from south-eastern Rijputind and the parts 
of Milava adjoining it, the employment of the word Milava in connection with the era;may be 
taken to point out fairly accarately the locality in which the ers was first employed. What 
special circumstances may have given rise to its establishment, 1 am unable to determine wt 

Present. 
The Vikrama Era. | 

When we examine the dates of my list to about V. 1400, the first thing to strike us is that 

while among the first fifty dates (down to V. 1100) we find only three which the writers expressly 
refer to the Vikrama era, there are seven such dates among the dates 51-100 (from V.1100 to 
V, 1215), fourtecn among the dates 101-150 (from V. 1215 to V. 1269), and seventeen among the 
dates 151-207 (from V. 1269 to V. 1584). For these figures would seem to indicate that the 


* See Professor Bhintirkar's Report for 1663-94, pp. 154-160. 
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connection of Vikrama with the era grew up graaually, or was an innovation which took centuries 
to become generally adopted. And here it may be stated at once that the earliest date (of the 
year V. 898) which contains the word eikrama at all, describes the ora somewhat vaguely as ‘the 
time called eikrame,' and that only about 150 years later, in a poem composed in V. 1050, we 
hear for the first time of a prince or king Vikrama, in connection with the era, 

The next point to arrest our attention is that, with one alight exception which would 
rather prove the rule, down to V. 1400 the only princes who used expressions containing the 
word cikrama in the dates of their documenta, were the Chaulukya and Vighéla rulers 
of Anhilvad, and that the phraseology employed in the inscriptions of these princes clearly 
shows a gradual advance from the simple ‘year’ to ‘the year (of the era) established by the 
illustrious Vikramiditya." The earliest Chaulukya copper-plate (date No. 38), a grant of the 
king Milaraja, isdated sameat,'in the year,’ 1043. In the copper-plates of Milarija’s enccessora, 
and in other inscriptions and MSS. the dates of which are referred to the reign of one or other 
of them, we find in the place of the simple smivat the following phrases :— 

rikrama-sqiea!, in a copper-plate of Bhimadéva LI. of the year 1086, and in a i a 
of Kargadéva of the year 1148 (dates No. 47 and 57) ; 

Sri-npipa-Vikrama-savet, in a stone inscription of Jayasimhadéya of the year 1196 
(No. 86) ; 

Srimad-Vitrama-rmivat, in a stone inscription of the reign of Kumirapéladéva of the year 
1202 (No. 90) ; 

Nripa-Vikrama-kdldd=areak, in a copper-plate of the reign of Ajayapiiladéva of the year 
1231 (No. 119); 

Nri-Pidrama-nripatéh emhvat and irl. Vikrama-narfndra-amivat, in MSS. of the reign of 
Bhimadéva II. of the years 1251 and 126] (Nos. 136 and 144); 

Srimad-Vikramédity-é(pddita-smhvateara- in copper-plates of Bhimadéva II. of the years 
1256, 1263, 1283, 1257, 1288, 1295, 1296, and in a copper-plate of Tribhuvanapiladéva of the 
year 1299 (Nos, 141, 145, 156, 159, 161, 165, 166, and 171); 

Srimad-Vibrama-nripa-kal-diita-eanhvateara- and éri-Vikrama-saueat, in s copper-plate of 
Bhimadéva IL. of the year 1266 (No. 148); 

Srimad-Vitrama-kdl-dtita-samwatser?, in a copper-plate of the Viaghtla Visaladéva of the 
year 1317 (No, 179); 

Sri-nripa- Vikrama-sash, in stone inscriptions of the reigns of Arjunadéva and Sdraigadéva 
of the years 1320 and 1343 (Nos, 182 and 195), 

Besides, éri- Vikrama-saheat also occurs in two inseriptions of the years 1288 and 1288 or 
89 (Nos. 160 and 162) at Girnir in Kiithiivid which belonged to Anhilvid; and we find éri- 
Vikrama.bél-dtita-smhvateara- exceptionally in three copper-plates, of the years 119], 1285, and 
1956 (Nos. 82, 126, and 140), of the later Paramiras of Milava who, in employing » phrase of 
this kind; may well be supposed to have imitated their neighbours, the kings of Anhilyid, who 
more than once had conquered portions of Milava. 

Now, what I would lay particular stress on in regard to the above expressions, ia the 
gradual change which may be observed in the phraseology of the dates from the time of 
MAlarija to that of Bhimadéva IL. In the copper-plate of Milarija the year of the date is 
simply called sqhvat, ‘the year.’ In the grants of Bhimadéva I, and Karpadéva the year 
becomes ‘the witrama-year,’ This expression, under Jayasimhadéva, Kumarapéladéva and Aja- 

piladava, ia changed to ‘the year of the illustrions Vikrama,’ or ‘the year of the illustrions 
prince Vikrama,’ or ‘the year reckoned from the time of the prince Vikrama.’ And finally, under 
Bhimadéva II., about A. D. 1200, we have ‘the year (of the era) established by the illnstrious 
Vikramiditya.’ In fact, that phrase which, supposing the era to have been established by or 
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invented in memory of a king Vikramaditya, we should haye expected to find in the very earliest 
dates, we actually meet with only in some of the latest dates. 

In addition to the dates enumerated we have, down to V. 1400, altogether seventeen dates 
which are expressly referred to the Vikramna era; and these seventeen dates again have this in 
common, that (exactly like the dates which are referred to the Malava era), all occur in inscrig. 
tions or literary works which are in verse. And in fourteen out of these seventeen dates the 
date itself is in verse and forms part of the poem, while in three instences it is in prose and has 
been added at the end of a poem. The exact terms in which the poeta refer to the era in these 
dates, are aa follows :— 

No. 10 (V. 898), from a Chaihumina inscription at Dhélpar: gatesya kdlasya vikram- 
ekhyasya, 898 years ‘of the time called rikrama, gone by’ ;# 

No. 40 (V. 1050), from Amitagati's Subhdshita-raina-saadiha: samdradhé piita-tridaia- 
weanwent inl Vinee ere, ‘after king Vikrama had ascended to the pure dwelling of the 
immortals ;" 

No. 54(¥. 1139), from « prasaiti by Guruchandragani: Vikkemiu Milammi‘in the time 
from Vikrama’; 

No. 58 (V. 1149), from an inscription at Gwilior : gatéshe=abdéshu Vikramdt, ‘years gone 
by from Vikrama’ ; 

No. 114 (¥. 1226), from a Chahumana inscription at Bijhilt: kd/é Vikramabhdewatah, * in 
the time of Vikramaditya’ ; 

No. 12) (VW. 1292), from the Narapati-jayacharyd: Vikramdrka-gaté Adlé, ‘in the time gone 
by from Vikramarka’ ; 

No. 130 (V. 1240), from an inscription at Mahéba: Séhasiskasya vatauré, ‘in the year of 
Sihasiika (i. ¢. Vikramaditya)’ ; 

Nos, 137 (V. 1252) and 180 (¥. 1317), from Chandélla inscriptions at Bat@ivar and 
Ajsygedh: Vikrama-ralsaré, ‘in the Vikrama year’; 

No. 143 (V. 1260), from a pradasti by Malayapratasdri éri-Vikramats gatéshw, years 

‘gone by since the illustrious Vikrama" ; 
BY ges 201 and 202 (V. 1365), from Jinaprabhe's Bhayaharastave-eritti and Ajitasdnlistave- 
: snhvad=Vikrama-bisipatéh, ‘in the year of the king Vikrama'; 

Nos. 206 and 207 (V. 1584), from Delhi Museum inscriptions: abdé Vikramdrkatah and 
Vskram-d6dé, ‘in the year from Vikramirka,’ or ‘ of Vikrama.” 

The above are all from verses; the following are from dates in prose, added at the end of 
poems : — 

No. 63 (V. 1161), from an inscription at Gwilior: éri-Vikramdrka-wripa-kdl-dtite- 
sumvalsara- ; 

No. 105 (V. 1220), from the Delhi Siwilik pillar inscription - sextwat éri-Vikramaddityé ; and 

No. 192 (V. 1937), from the ‘Palam Biaoli‘ inscription: saibvaisarésamin=Vaikramadityé -. 

Now, considering that eleven of these seventeen dates are from ery eae in Réjputina 
wad districts north of Rajputéni, and in Gwilior and Bundelkhand, the result of our 
examination may be stated thus : — 

The earliest known instance of the word vikrama Cdrring in a date we find in an 

inscription in verse, by which the year 898 is referred to ‘ the time called vikrama ;' & prince 
ethig Vain he Oe first time spoken of in connection with the era in a poer. 
composed in V.1050; and over the largest part of the territories in which the era was used 


eee 
* In verse 276 of Dhanapdla's Ce ae ae eae olen a aeleeres tu; ths elena Mle: This dst. 
I bed overlooked when compiling my chronological lim 
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it was, down to V. 1400, styled the Wikrama era by poets only, In official documents the 
description of the era as Vikrama cra is practically confined to the kingdom of Aphilvid, and 

the inscriptions of the rulers of that kingdom show how the original expression savrat, ‘the 
year,” (in V. 1086) first became the rikrama-smivat, and was afterwards farther amplified until 

about A. D. 1200, it had become ‘the year (of the era) established by the illustrious 

Vikramaditya." In the language of both poetry and prose, what we may call the technical 

expressions ‘Vikrama era’ and ‘year of the king Vikrama’ were preceded by the simpler or 
vaguer terms ‘rikrama-time’ and ‘ citrama-year;' and my chronological list shows that, the 
later the dates, the more frequently were their years expressly referred to the Vikrama era. 

This state of the case, in my opinion, certainly tends to show that the era was neither 
eatablished by, nor designedly invented in memory of, a king Vikramiditya. Had it been 
founded by a king Vikramaditya in 48 B. C., or had there existed any tradition to that effect, 
it would indeed be more than strange that no allusion should ever have been made to this for 
more than a thousand years afterwards. And had it been invented in memory of some great 
king, the name of that king would sorely have been prominently mentioned im the earliest 
dates, and would not have been brought to our notice gradually and, as it were, hesitatingly, 
when the era had already been in use for at least five hundred years. Besides, it must be borne 
in mind (though on this [ would lay little stress) that, independently of the fact that this era 
commences in 58 B,C., nothing has yet been brought forward to prove the existence of a king 
Vikramiditya in the century preceding the birth of Christ. And as regards the late Mr. 
Fergusson's theory, according to which the Brahmans, during the tenth or eleventh century A D., 
in memory of a king Vikramaditya, invented this era which they made to commence in A. D. 
544, but for convenience of reckoning untedated 600 years, that theory, highly artificial as it 
was in itself, can no longer be upheld, because we now possess at least two (contemporaneous) 
dates which ore anterior to A. D, O-4,° 

The reason why tho era in later times was joined with the name of a king Vikrama, has 
therefore still to be songht; and, as suggested by the dates, the question in the first instance 
would appear to be, how and in which sense the word vikrama originally came to be connected 
with the years of the era. 

We have seen above that the greater namber of early dates which admit of verification 
belong to southern (Kdritikadi) years, and have arrived at the conclusion that this reckoning by 
Kiirttikads years was o distinguishing feature of the Vikramaecra, While the Saka year began 
with the month Chaitra (March-April), the Vikram year originally commenced with the month 
Kiirttika (October-November) ;* the former began in spring, the Vikrama year began in 
autumn. 

Now autumn (éarad) in India was the season when kings went ont to war; autumn was 
pre-eminently the Vikrama-kéla. This the poets knew as well asthe authors of the Nitt- and 
Dharma-ééstras, and are never tired of impressing on us.? In the Admeyana Rima says to 
Sagriva :!° — 
This is the month of Sravan, first 
Of those that see the rain-clouds burst. 





t Gee Professor Max Miiller'a India, what can ut teach wat, p. 254 :—“* The whole theory would coll if ous 
§ See Mr. Fleet's Gupta Frocriptions, Introdaction, p. 68, note 2:—*It can hardly be doubted that the 
original scheme of the Vikrama years is the one commencing with the fret day of the bright fortnight of KArttika,” 
I cannot quite conour in the remark of Mr. Fleet that the counting of the era by autumns is worth noting “ us 
being one of the points which identify the MiAlavea eta with the Vikroma ern;"" for the word jarad also occurs in 
dates of other eras, and its employment is due to the fact that the writers of the dates were poets. 
® Professor Geldnor draws my attention to the fact that alruady in the Rigréda Indra d Sie tbe eS | 
of the demons in sutumn. Compare Rige'da, i, 1, 4; 174, 25 ii, 12, 11; vi, 20, 10. — According to ¥. em ongholds . 
Brikateahhitd, aliv, 1 and 2, the lustration of horses, elephants, and troops (preparatory to going S begrecmneris waz), fe 
to take place on the eighth, twelfth, or fifteenth of the bright half of Kérttika or . i 
® See the Kishkindhdkdada, xxvi, 14-17, and xxx, 60-61. T quote above from Mr. Griffith's Traaulation. 
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Four months, thou knowest well, extends 
The season when the rain descends. 


No time for deeds of war is this : 
Seek thon thy fair metropolis, 

And I with Lakshman, 0 my friend, 
The time upon this hill will spend. 


When Karttik’s month shall clear the skies, 


Then tempt the mighty enterprise. 
And later on he thus laments over the inactivity of his ally :— 
Lord Indra thousand-eyed has sent 


The sweet rain from the firmament, 
Sees the rich promise of the grain, 
And turns him to his rest again. 

The clouds with voices loud and deep, 
Veiling each tree upon the steep, 

Upon the thirsty earth have shed 
Their precious burden, and are fled. 
Niow in kings’ hoarts ambition glows : 
They rush to battle with their foes; 
But in Sugriva's sloth I see 

No care for deeds of chivalry,"! 


In the Raghuvahsa Ragho undertakes his digvijaya in antumn. Antomn, decorated with 
lotus-flowers, approaches him like a second Rajalakahml, and invites him to set out before 
Raghu himself is resolved ; in autumn the bulls even seek to equal him in vikrama.! Simi- 
larly Bhiravi speaks of antamn at the marching out of Arjuna,’ In the Rdvanavehé and in the 
Bhattikdvya Rima sets ont in autamn to slay Ravana and regain Stta,14 In the GatidavaAd 
Yasévarma starts at the end of the rainy season, in autumn, to subject the wholeearth to hissway,!5 
In the Harshacharita, Bina speaks of the grey beard of an aged warrior as the beginning of 
antumn (icrad-drambha), white with flowering grasses, ejected again from the mouth after it 
had been drunk at war-time (vikrama-kidlé)" In the third act of the Mudrérdkshesa the poet 
devotes several stanzas to the description of autumn, solely to intimate to the andience 





un The original text, in tho Bombay edition, is ;— 
Anyinys-baddha-rniripith jigishtindsa nripltmaja | 
rig yah saomyas pirthirindm upasthitab 1 
[yarn oi prathams yatri pirthivindsh pripitmaja | 
na cha padydmi Sagrivam ndydgash cha tathividbam (1 
18 See Raghuvarhia, ir, 14, 22, and 24. 
Bee Kirdtarjuniya, iv, 
™ Boo Rdvanavahé, ed, by 8. Goldschmidt, i, 14 and 18:— 
"With difficulty passed for Dimrathi the rainy season, — the evening twilight for the sun of his energy, the 
strong fetter for the elephant of his anger, the cage of the Hon af victory. 
“ Then there came,— for the monkey chief the path of glory, the Prime eupport of the life of Bighava, for 
GitA the stoppage of her tears, for the Tun-haaded the day of death,— there came the autumn.” 
And compare also i, $4, where the commentary haa the noto ; forat-rqmay? bhatindth yuddha wdytgé bhewati,— 
See also Bhaitibiwya, vii, 14; and compare particularly ii, 1, with the remarks of the coma satators, 


. ne Dlarshacharite referred to in the abore, occurs in tho 6th uchchhivies (on p. 186 of the 
rAd a eultion): snd has been already cited by Mr. S. P. Papdit in the Inteoduetion of hie otiite cer Grane 
serad-Arombham. In my.opinion Bi = would never have used the expression vikrama-bila in the way he does, 
if tad boon alrpady in is time technical tore, Sencar ont wee 
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that, as Chinakya pota it, the time is one for warlike exertion, not for festivities." In the 
prologve of a play which treats of war, it is the season of autumn that must be sung about !# 
From automn, the true rikrame-kdla, it is but a short step to the year being called rikrama- 
kdla,andin my opinion the Hindas did take this step, and the vikrama-kAla of the dates origi- 
nelly is nothing else than the posts’ ‘war-time,’ from autumn transferred tothe year. Since 
poets were accustomed to speak of éarad as vikrama-Adla, it was but natural that this expression 
should have become connected also with éarad in the sense of ‘ year,’ especially as éarad has 
always been with poets a most common word for year; and to describe the year as cikrama-hdle 
must have seemed the more appropriate as suggesting that which was the characteristic feature 
of the year which people were using, namely the fact that that year commenced in autumn, the 
of war. Thus the usage of the poeta would first have led to the employment, in connec- 
tion with the years of the era, of the terms vikrama-kdla and vikrama-saneatsara or wkrame- 
somhoat, the very terms which we meet with in the earliest dates that contain the word vikrama. 


Afterwards, when the origin and the true meaning of the terms wkrema-kdla and vikrama- 
year had been forgotten, people would seek to interpret those terms after the manner of their 
time, and, Vikrams being » well-known name of famous kings, they would naturally connect 
the era with a king of that name who would be supposed, either, like their own kings, to have 
counted the years from his accession, or to have otherwise given occasion for the establish- 
ment of the era. The manner in which the change actually took place, is clearly indicated by 
the datea which we have oramined. The vikrama-time and the vikrama-year became ‘the time 
of the illustrious Vikrama' and ‘the year of the illustrious Vikrama.' 

The name thos created for the era could not of conrse at once have been need every- 
where, but would only have been adopted gradually; and accordingly, when we see it occur 
rarely in the earlier and more and more frequently in the later dates, this is exactly what, in 

conformity with my views, might have been expected. And curiously enough we find that even 
down to V. 1400, in general only poets described the era by the new name, just as the usage of 
posts had first anggested ita invention, and just as it ia the poeta who, at an earlier stage, had 
described the same era as the Milava era, — o name see direct connection with the later 
name appears to be only this, that both are essentially poetical names of the era with which we 

Others have intimated that the Vikrama era was invented by the Brihmana to get rid of 
the Baka era, supposed to have been obnoxious as being the era of the Buddhists. I have not 
been able to discover anything which would support such theory. What an examination of 
the dates teaches, would rather appear to be this, that the (Ké@rttikddi) Vikrama year was pecu- 
liarly the year of the worriora or Rajaputras, while the Brahmans who were responsible for the 
making of the calendars would naturally have been reckoning by Chatirddi (‘Saka) years, as we 
most do now when calculating or verifying a Hindu date. And it at any rate a fact that the 
Vikrama era has been adopted, more than by others, by the non-Brihmanical Jainas, just as 
the official description of it as Vikrama era, in early times, is especially peculiar to the kingdom 
of Anhilvid, the stronghold of the Jaina religion. 

Some matters of detail regarding the calculated dates. 

Irregular dates; — Returning now to the list of calculated dates, I would first obviate « 
misunderstanding for which my own classification of the dates might possibly, to some extent, be 
held responsible. JT have sometimes heard it stated that the Hindus in recording their dates have 
never been very accurate, and anybody holding such views would probably, in support of them, 





tT Gee Mr. Telang’s Edition, ise Wu's oF ee oueeaay an/na jaradguna-kathan/na sinipe jallve- 
yiiriwmeiho-smoya i dheanifam; vakehyoti cha Chdnakyah | #-yor rydydma- HM neadteava. bla ih a 
Compare p. 134, 1. 3. 


1 Professor 5. Lévi's TAfatre Indien, Appendix, p. 27.—Allosions to the fact that sutumo {iorad) is the saeco 
of war are also wet with in inscriptions : see ¢. 9. M. Barth's Inser. Sanscrites du Cambodge, p. 13, 6, and p. 16, 4, 
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point to my lists in which, out of 200 dates, no less than 45 (Nos. 151-195) have been put down as 
irregular. But a more careful examination will show that the case is not as bad as it appears, 
at first sight, For of what I have called irregular dates, two (Nos, 159 and 159) are really 
regular,’ and seven others (Nos. 151-157) are shown to be regular, when calculated by the proper 
Siddhanta which the writer of the date must be supposed to have followed ; nd in the cnae’ of 
eight other dates (Nos. 160-167) the irregularity is simply owing to the facts that the dates 
either are partly illegible or that they were misread by those who first deciphered them. Thus 
the nomber of irregular dates would already be reduced from 45 to 98. And ont of these 
again eight (Nos, 168-175) are termed irregular solely because the fi hi apparently is joined in 
them, not with the day on which it ended, but with the day on which it commenced. Now 
we know that a HAs often must be joined with the day on which it commences, and in tle cage 
of some of theae so-called irregular dates wo can already now point out the exact role by which 
it has actually been so treated. The whole subject of what may be called current tithis is 
indeed so intricate and offers fo the Hindus themselves go great difficulties that it cannot be 
treated here incidentally and for the Vikrama dates alone; but what 1 have seen of it would 
certainly for the present make me suspend my judgment. in casea where the civil day would 
seem to have been joined with the tithi commencing on it, and I would therefore not venture 
to say that any of the dates 169-175 are really incorrect. 


Accordingly there remain altogether 20 dates (Nos. 176-195) which there seem to be good 
reasons for considering as wholly or partly faulty. Out of this number no less than fifteen dates 
occur in copper-plate inscriptions, two (Nos. 177 and 189) are dates of stone inscriptions, two 
(Nos. 182 and 195) are in verses recording the times when certain literary works were composed, 
aod one (No. 186) is adate ofa MS. Here the comparatively large number of apparently in- 
correct dates met. with in copper-plate grants — 15 out of 45 dates of copper-plate inscriptions 
which my list contains — must strike us as very remarkable and, considering the general cor- 
rectness of other dates, one cannot help suspecting that some at least of the documents which 
contain those incorrect dates must be forgeries, 

Years of other eras, quoted along with the Vikrama years :—In addition to the 
Vikrama year, ten of the calculated dates (Noa, 20, 22, 23, 25, 30, 42, 45, 48, 119, and 200) also 
quote the corresponding Saka year, once (in No. 20) incorrectly. I have ilready mentioned 
that the earliest and only ancient date of this description occurs in the Déigadh stone inscrip- 
tion of Bhijadéva of Kanauj of V. 919 (No. 30), and that after that time the Saka year is not 
quoted again along with the Vikrama year till V, 1439 (No. 43). One of the ten dates (No, 119 
of V. 1717) quotes, besides the Saka year, also the corresponding Saptarshi year, here descri- 
bed as the Sistra year; and the same Saptarshi year is quoted also with the Vikrama 
year ouly, in the date No. 94. Two dates, of V. 1202 and 1266 (No. 108 and No. 9) 
quote the Sithha year; and the well-known Verival date of V. 1320 (No, 129) quotes 
not only the Simba, but also the Muhammadan (Hijra) and Valabhi years, Besides, the date 
No. 261 of the chronological list, of V. 1652, quotes the Allal (or Ilihi) year to which the 
day of the date belcaged. — As regards the Vikrama year itself, it may be mentioned here 
that the four dates Nos. 23, 47, 101, and 167 of the list of calculated dates hre expressly 
referred to the AshAadhAdi Vikrama year, of which I have treated separately ante, Vol, XVIII. 
p. 251.20 } 

Jupiter years quoted along with the Vikrama years: — Jupiter years are quoted in 
only sixteen dates of my list, and it is a remarkable fact and one which well accords with the 
original practical character of the Vikrama era, that none of these dates is earlier than V. 999 
(No. 163). With the exception of one quite modern date from the Kanarese country (No. 20 
of V. 1841), the systems followed are the so-called northern systema. In three dates, of V. 

m Th aha Fike ee MY Temas on‘ repented tthin, below. <t 
* The Auhidhidi Vikrams year 1574 is quoted in the date of a Ma. described by Profemor A.A. Macdonell 
in the preface of his edition of Kitylyama’s Baredmubromact, cay ‘iiiaiaiis meteet os 


= 
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1464, 1581, and 1555 (Nos. 149, 22, and 48) the Jovian year was actually cnfrent on the day of 
the date, but had not begun at the commencement of the solar year (mean-sign system), Insix 
dates, of V, 1275, 1886, 1445, 1448, 1707, and 1745 (Nos. 11, 166, 44, 20, 25, and 55) the Jovian 
year was no longer current on the day of the date, but was current at the commencement of the 
solar year (northern luni-solar system). And in aix other dates, of V. 1232, 1353, 1500, 1650, 
1686 and 1877 (Nos. 163, 42, 75, 51, 58, aod 175) the Jovian year was current both on the day 
of the date. and also at the commencement of the solar year (either moan-sign system or 
northern luni-solar system). — Regarding the wording of the dates attention may be drawn 
to tho plirase Bhdvd andvatsaré parnd in the date No, 168, by which the year Bhiva is distinctly 
described as, what it really was, an expired year. And in general it may be observed that im 
no less than five out of the above sixteen dates (Nos. 20, 23, 25, 48, and 200) the ‘Saka year is 


Intercalary months: — Turning now from the yeara to the months, we find that 
interealary months are distinctly quoted as such in ten dates, With « single exception, all these 
dates are dates of MSS. In five of them, of V. 1534, 1630, 1724, southern V. 1746 and northern 
V. 1747 (Nos, 75, 50, 78,79, and 158), the name of the month is qualified by the word prathama-; 
in three, of V, 1218, 1298, and 1489 (Noa. 34, 137, and 15/7), by the word dvitiya- or the 
abbreviated term dei’; and in only one quite modern date (No. 175 of northern V. 1877) by 
adhika-, which in this instance has reference to the first of the two bright fortnights of the 
intercalary month, The exception mentioned is the date of a stone inscription of V. 1100 (No. 
134) in which the month is poetically described as ndyd-Dhddrapada, ‘the false Bhidrapada,’ an 
expression which my calculation of the date shows to denote the first of the two amdntia months 
Bhidrapada. — It may be added that one of the ten dates (No. 157 of V. 1489) furnishes an 
‘uatanoe for the well-known fact that calealations by several Siddhdnias do not always 
yield the same intercalary month, 

Under the date No. 79 I have shown that the writer has called the same month, which in 
one place be describes as prathama-Vaisikha, in another place simply Vatéakha, though refer- 
ring both times to the same lunar fortnight, And my list contains several other dates the 
months of which were intercalary, though this is not indicated by the wording of the dates. 
Thus Chaitra was intercalary in the date No. 36 of V. 1232, and Vaisakha in No. 62 of V. 1220, 
and the bright half of the first date was the second bright half (of the proper Chaitra), and the 
bright half of the second date the firat bright half (of the intercalated Vaisikha). Similarly 
Jyéshtha was intercalary. in the date No. 121 of V. 1877, and Ashidha in No. 129 of V.1320, and 
the dark halves of both months were the first dark halves (of the piireiménta proper Jyésbtha 
and Ashadba). Of the two dates No. 110 of V. 960 and No. 145 of V. 1315 it is impossible to 
speak with confidence; and the date No. 166 of V. 1386 is altogether so peculiarly worded that - 
the absence of any reference to the fact that ‘the month of it was intercalary possesses little 

Laukika months: — In seven dates of copper-plate inscriptions of the Chaulukyas of 
Anuhilvid, the earliest of which is of the year V. 1256 and the latest of V.1317, the word 
lawkika- and the abbreviated terms Jauwki’ and lau” are prefixed to the names of the months. 
Thus, in the dates Nos. 9, 13, 39, and 209, of V. 1266, 1283, 1263, and 1256, where the date is 
firat given in words and afterwards repeated in figures, we find laukika® Mdroge- and laud" 
Mirgge-, laukika-Kadrttika- and lawki* Kérttika-, law Srdeana-and Sravane-, Bhédrapada- and lau® 
Bhédrapada-. Besides we have in No. 138 of V. 1317 lawkika-Jyéshthe-, in No. 164 of V. 1264 
law? Ashddhe-, and in No. 194 of V. 1299 lau® PAdguze. Here the circumstance that the 
simple Srdeana is in the same date employed in the place of lau” Srdvana and lau” Bhédrapada 
in the place of the simple BAddrapada, as well as the manner in which the dates work out, 
would almost suffice to prove that the Jaukika movths are nothing else than the ordinary lunar 
montha. But the matter is placed beyond all doubt by certain passages in Jaina literary 
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works” which tell us that the Jainas had two kinds of names for the months, the iawkika or 
ordinary names, ‘Srivana, Bhidrapads, etc,, and the Iékétara namcs abhinandita (or 
abhinanda), pratishthita (or supratishtha), vijaya, pritivardhana, éréyah, diva, disira, himavat, 
vasantamise, kusumasamhbhava, nidigha, and vanavirtha (or vanavirodhin), Laukika-Srévage 
would thus mean ‘the month which is ordinarily called Srivana (but whose léAMifere Tame is 
abhinandita),' and this Jaina usage has been followed in the above dates; and it is plain now 
why the word lawkike, which some scholars have erroneously taken as qualifying the year, 
occurs in thia manner just in inscriptions from Auhilvad, — In the place of laukika and in the 
same sense the word addhdrana appears to be used in the date No. 186 of Y. 1532, which is 
from a MS. of which I do not know where it was written, 


Nakehatras, Karanas, and Yogas : — If we now turn to the days of the dates, it must 
strike us that, compared with the dates of the Saka era, the Vikrama dates, especially in more 
early times, rarely furnish any data besides the iithi and weekday. Thus, down to V. 1250, 
out of seventy dates of my list of calculated dates only one (No. 67 of V. B95) gives the 
nakehatra and yéga, and four (Nos. 190, 30, 65, and 31, of V. 794, 919, 962, and 1042), two of 
which are from literary works and the earliest of which is from a forge copperplate, give 
the nakshaira, And altogether, of the 200 calculated dates, three (Nos. 1), 22 and 23) give 
the nakshatru, karana, and yoga, five (Nos. 8, 57,71, 129, and 136) the nakshatra and yéga; 20 
the nakshatra only, and one (No. 39) gives the ydga (Vyatipita) only, Of these 29 dates 
ten are from stone inscriptions, ten from literary works, six are dates of MB5., and three of 
copper-plates. All the items thus furnished are correct, except those given in the dates 
Nos. 190 and 195, 

Lunar and solar eclipses ; — Five dates from copper-plate inscriptions mention Jnnar 
eclipses, and five, alao from copper-plates, solar eclipses, The lunar eclipses al] work out 
satisfactorily. Two of them (in Nos. 5 and 40, of V. 1055 and 1272) were total eclipses, visible 
in India, and two (in Nos, 4and 161, of V. 1036 and 1220) partial eclipses, also visible in 
India. Of the eclipse mentioned in No. 80 of V, 1200 it is impossible to speak quite positively, 
because it so happens that there were lunar eclipses on each of tha three possible E 
equivalents of the Hindu date, but as only one of these eclipses was visible in India, it ig highly 
probable that this is the eclipse referred to by the inscription. — Of the five solar eclipses 
only two work out satisfactorily. One of these (in No. 83 of V. 1043) was a total eclipse, 
which was not visible in India, and the other (in No, 114 of V. 1270) a total eclipse, visible in 
India. The three other solar eclipses are mentioned in the da.ea Nos. 190, 192, and 194: of 
V. 794, 1166, and 1299, which do not work ont properly. — What deserves tc be drawn 
special attention to here, is, that one of the solar eclipses, as already remarked, was not 
visible in India, 

Samkrantis:—The date No, 183 of V. 994 quotes an unspecified smikrdni; (really the 
Vrisha-samkrinti) which took place during the ti/hi of the date, 3 h. 30 m. After mean sunset - 
and another unspecified smikrdnés ig quoted, wrongly, as it Appears, in the date No. 193 of 
¥. 1187.—Two dates, No. 74 of Y. 1516 and No. 119 of V, 1717, mention the Méshe-sathkranti, 
which in both cases took place during the tiths of the date, in the one date sh 1 m. before 
mean sunrise, and in the other 1 h. 1 m. after mean sunset.—A Da shindva l 
which also took place during the tithi of the date, 4h. 32 m, after mean sunset. is quoted in 
connection with the date No. 112 of Y. 1084.—Besides, the Uttaray. (rinti is men- 


tioned in five dates, In two of them, No. 12 of V. 1250 and No. 174 of V, 1234, the lerdmis 
took place during the tithi of the date, in day-time, but the dates differ from each other in this 
that in the second date the (i#hé is joined with the week-day on which it commenced. Ip the 
date No. 169 of V. 1078 (assuming the reading of it to be correct) the smikrénés took place 
3b. 29 m. before the commencement of the day on which the sithy commenced 3h, 24m, after 
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three to four hours after the end of the tthi of the date. Finally, in No. 191 of V. 1154 the 
Uttariyana-samkrinti is wrongly quoted, because it cannot possibly take place on the third 
of the bright half of the month Migha, the day given by the date,—The general result is, that 
in six out of eight cases in which a saikrdnti may be supposed to have been correctly quoted, it 
took place during the actual tithi of the date; and taking this to be the rule, I have little doubt 
that the same was the case in the date No. 169, and that the reading of that date should be 
altered in the way already suggested by mo under the date,™ 

Other holy or festive times :— Occasions, other than eclipses and embkrantis, on which 
donations were made, are mentioned inconnection with the dates in the following terms :— 
manvédau, in connection with Chaitra-éudi 15, in the date No. 172 of V- 1185 ; akshayatritiyd- 
pervani and akshayatritlyd-yugddi-parvani, with Vaisikha-éudi 3, in No, 63 0f V. 1222 and 
No. 173 of V. 1229; mahd-Vaisikhydht parvayi, with Vaisikha-sudi 15, in No, 71 of 
¥. 1256; mahdchaturdas-parvani, with Sravana-dudi 14, in No. 35 of V. 1218; Kéarttikdédyd- 
pana-pareani, with Kfrttika-sudi 11, in No. 180 of V. 1231; amdevdsyd-parvani in No. 109 of 
¥. 1256; vyatipéia-parvani (denoting here the y/ga Vyatipita)in No, 39 of V. 1263; abAishtka. 
parvani in No. 10 of V. 1203; and dtmiya-matuA sbhvatsariké in No, 178 of V. 1107. Among 
these dates special attention may be drawn to Nos, 63, 172, and 173, which quote the manvadi, 
yugadi, and akshays-tritiya festivals. 

Repeated tithis:—An instance of a repeated {itAi is distinetly fornished by the date No. 
158 of V. 1747 in which the day is described os dvitiya-chuturthi-dina; and I would here draw 
particalar attention to that date becanse my previous remarks on it are not quite correct, When 
they were written, I had been misled to believe that 1 day on which no ftii ends receives the 
number of the “ithi which ends on the preceding day, and I accordingly stated that in the date 

jer discussion we should by Professor Jacobi's Tables have two days numbered 3, and only one 

fourth day, But os in reality, and most naturally, a day on which no fithi ends receives the 
number of the fithi which is current during the whole of thatday and ends on the following day, 
the result obtained from Professor Jacobi's Tables quite accords with the wording of the date 
Wo. 158, and Wednesday; 19th March, A.D, 1690, was by those Tables really a dvitiya-chaturtht- 
dina. A proper understanding of the rule regarding adhika tithis also shows the date 
Mo. 159 of V. 1404 td be quite correct by the Tables. For since in that case the 
14th sthi of the bright half commenced 1 h. 4 m, before mean sunrise of Thursday, 
18 October, and ended 0 h, 45 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 19 October, A. D. 1347, both 
the Thursday and the Friday must have been numbered 14 in the calendar, and the Thuraday, 
which more fully might be deseribed as prathama-chaturdasi-dina, is properly denoted in the 
date by sudi 14. 





The above are about all the remarks of more general interest that are suggested to me by 
the lists of dates, and I would therefore for the present*? conclude these notes with a few 
practical hints which may save trouble to others. 

So far as my own experience goes, & titht of the bright fortnight never ends on the same 
weekday more than once in three consecutive years, and accordingly, when, by calculating a 
tithi of the bright fortnight for one of the (two or three) possible years, the proper weekday has 
been found, such a result may generally be considered as satisfactory, and no further calenla- 
tion need be for the remaining possible year or years. In the case of a date of the bright 
fortnight of the months Kirttika to Phiilguna (¢.9., No. 3), the calculation should first be made 
the expired Vikrama year, because mostly this will at_once furnish the desired result. In 
dates of the bright fortnight of the months Chaitra to Aivina (¢. g., No. 30 or 57), the caloula- 


® Attention'may be drawn here to the occurrence of the term shadaHtika, denoting one of the solar months, 
in No. 166 of V. 1338. 
®@ Somo intarseting dates collected aince the publication of my lists will be published hereafter. 
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tion should first be made for either the northern or the southern expired year, and the northern 
current year should be tried only when neither of the two other years has yielded a satisfactory 
equivalent of the original date. 


A tithi of the dark fortnight never ends on the same weekday more than once in three con: 
secutive yeara for the same acheme of a lunar month, i.¢., either the amdnta scheme, or the 
piraimdnta schente. But not infrequently such a fifhi in the am@nta month of one year may 
end on the same weekday on which it ended in the pirnimduta month of the same name of the 
preceding year. Accordingly, in verifying a date of the dark fortnight of the montha Kirttika 
to Phalguna, one should begin by calculating for the pdrnimdnta month of the expired year, If 
thereby the desired weekday is found (na, ¢. g., in No. 83), the result may beregarded as final, and 
no further calculations are necessary, On the other hand, if the pwraimdnta month yields no 
satisfactory result, the aindnta month of the expired year should be tried (as, e. g., in No, 97); 
and here it should be remembered that, even when the proper weekday has thus been obtained, 
the result is not necessarily the only one possible, because the pireindnéa month of the current 
year may perhaps yield the same weekday (as, ¢. 9., in No. 103). The verification of dates in 
dark fortnights of the months-Chaitra to Aévina is more troublesome still, and it seems impos- 
sible to suggest any particular line of procedure beyond saying that the necessary calenlations 
should here too always first be made for the expired (northern or southern) years. But in 
addition to what has been already stated concerning the weekdays of the pursimanta month of 
one year and the aindala month of the same name of the following year, it may finally be men- 
tionad here that-sometimes the amdate-month of the northern current year, too, yields the same 
weekday for the end of a étthias the purgimdata month of the same name of the southern expired 
year (as, e.g., in No, 143), 


SANSERIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.5., M-B.A.S.. C.1.E. 
No, 196.—Correr-Prate Grant or Nanenpramnioarasa-Wuatantrra IT. 

I edit this inscription from the original plates, which belonged to Sir Walter Elliot, and 
are now, I understand, in the British Museum, I had them for examination in 1878. I have 
no information as to where they were obtained. The inscription hns recently been edited by 
Dr. Hultzsch, in bis Sonth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. p, 31 ££, No. 65; his version of the text, 
however, being given in Dévanigari, I have now to give my own reading in Roman characters. 

The plates, of which the first and last are inscribed on one side only, are five in number, 
each measoring about 9’ by 3°. The edges of them were raised into rims; and the writing is 
mostly in a state of fairly good preservation: the surfaces of the plates are a good deal corroded, 
and ina few places they are quite eaten through by rust; but even there only a very few letters 
are eutirely obliterated,— The ring on which the plates are strung is about §” thick and 
4)" in diameter ; ithas not been cut; but one end of it is loose in the socket, and aivantage was 
evidently taken of this to detach the plates, in order to make the impressions which are in the 
Elliot collection; they were afterwards secured by o thickening of the ring at the same end, 
The seal on the ring is circular, about 2)” in diameter. In relief on a countersunk surface, 
it has, — across the centre, the legend éri-Tridhnoandikusa = in the upper part, the sun and 
moon; and in the lower part, a floral device,— The characters belong to the southern class 
of alphabets ; and are of the regular type of the period and part of the country to which the 
record belongs. The average size of the lettara is shout ye = Many of them are filled in 
with a hard inecrustation of rust; but in the others there are discernible, as usual, marks of 
the working of the engraver’s tool. They do not show through on the reverse sides of the 
plates. — The language is Sanskrit; and, except in the quotation of four of the customary 
benedictive and imprecatory verses and in the use of a verse to give the name of the Diteka, the 
whole record is in prose.— In respect of orthography, the only points that call for notice are 
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(1) the uso of ri and kré for kri, in saviieritt and sasikriti, lines 21, 23 ; (2) the use of the Dravidian 
| in the dynastic name, line 5, and in karavdla, line 7, nafa, line 8, lifite, line 9, dhavala, line 10, 
and gandastha{a, line 11; and (8) the doubling of 4 after r in daré#, line 15. 





but the date is not specified by any farther details. It may be noted how the grant are 
grouped together, not by their birth-places or their gétras, but by their siitras. 

With the exception of Vijayavada, the birth-place or residence of the writer, which must 
be the modern Béswada in the Eistua District, I cannot identify, with any certainty, any of 
the places that are mentioned in this record. 

The Diieka of the grant was the prince Nripa-Rudra, who is described as a brother 
(bhratri) of Vijayditya IL, but as s descendant of the Haihaya race, He appears, therefore, 
to have been a half-brother, born from a different mother belonging by birth to the lineage 





TEXT.! 
First Plate. 
Svasti ‘Srimatim exkala-bhuvana-satstiyaminn-Manevys-sagétrindin Hariti-putrainim 
Banéiki-vara-prasida-labdha-rajyanim mitri-gana-paripilitinim S viimi-Muahdséna-pi- 
d-inudhyitinam bhagavan-Nariyana-prasida-samisidita-vara-varihsliichhan-dkshaga- 
keshana-vadikrit-iriti-mandalini[tm® | aévamidh-Avabhrita(tha)sniina-pavitrikrita-vapo- 
chith Chalukyinazh kulam=a * isbnébr@-anéka-samara-caimghatta-labdhe-nija-bhuja- 


or oh = 


via 
ya-éri(ari)yah uiravady-ddiira-guos-gan-ilamkritasys fri-Vijayaditya-maharajasys 
pautral sphurita-karavila-dhari-vasikrit-ari ti-bhfimandalasya © sva-charita-nyak/k*jrita- 


Second Plate; First Sue. 
| Nriga-Nala-Nehush-A wbarisha-Yayiite[ b"] Vishpir-iva sva-chakra-nandakasya Vishnu- 


— o 


9 rajasya | priys-tanayah prata(p-A®Jnurig-ivanate-samasta-simanta-maulj-lilita-sasanal 

10. kshatr-Gchite-éakti-traya-pitribhitah andka-samgriima-vijay-isidita-vikrama-dhavalah Ya- 

11 ma?-danda-chanda-dérddanda-mandal-igra-nakha-khapdita-r ipu-kari-gaodasthalé (14) 

12 r&ja‘ ariti-shadvargga-nigraha-keral) samadhigata-riji(ja)vidyi-chatushtayah chatur- 
upiya-pra- | 

13 yéga-chatarah dushtA(shts)-nigraha-disht-Anugraha-karah Madhumathana iva sva- 
vikram-iikrinta-bhiichak[r jab 

14 Yudhishthira iva Bhim-A jan(rjja)na-parikrama-sabiy(5*) Tadaratha-suta iva Siti- 

Second Plate; Second Side. 

15 va san-mirgga-darii? padmiki(ke)ra iva ari(ri)-timira-nikara-vidh vamsan-Aditys[h*] 
parama- brabmagya(h*] parama-mihé- | | 

16 évarah samastabhii(bhu)vaniéraya-srl-Vijayadi mahirajidhirija-paraméévara-Lbat{i- 
rakeb 5 


-_ es & @& & 





CN ee oe, ce Fa wt aT eee _ 
© [tales this word, which I had misread, from Dr. Hultesch’s text. 4 Read *réjab. 


§ Three, or possibly four, letters are quite illegible bere. 
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17 vAdi-vishaya-niyisind _rishtrakéitta(ta)-pramakha-ké(ku)tmbbinah — sarvvineitthame 
ijidpayati [j*}] Viditame-asta a 

13 vo-smibhib Ponpanduru’-vistavyiya Kausika-gétriya Hiranyi(gya)kési-sltriya véda- 

19 védimga-p[i*)ragiya Venamaiarmmané Valdicheri’ -vistayyiya Kausika-gttra[ya] Hi- 

20 ranyakesi(si)-sitriya Chatigarmman! Podethgu'-vistavyiiya Gautama-gitriya Hiranya)- 


21 kési-sitriya Vidatarmmagé  Pod[e*]mhgu-vistavyiya Satukri(kri)ti-gétriya Hira 
nyA(nya)keéi-st- 





Third Plate; First Side, 
22 triya Mavindisarmi Podergu-vistavy[i*]ya A(hajrita-gbtriya HiranyA(nya)kédi)- 
ya Ya- 


23 jiasarmmand oi aa Samkri(kri)ti-gétraya Hiranyii(nya)kési-sfitra- 
24 pé Krovasiri’-v[i*|stavyiya A(ha)rita-gitriya A(i)pastamba-sitriya Kanda(? kupda)- 


25 ne Urpufdru-v[ii*}stavyiiyn Bhiradvija-gétriya A(A)pasta!°mba-slitriyn 

26 Vishoniarmmand WVatgiparru-v[i*}stavyays Kaupdinya-gotriya A(i)pastamba-sitra- 

27 ya Gutjadévasarmmand Vathgiparru-v[i*]stavyiya ‘Sindilyi(lya)-gitriya  A(@)pa- 

28 stamba-sitri{ya*] Bhadrasarmmaps Vamgiparru-v[A*]stavyiya Kaupdinya-gétraya 
A(t) pa- 





Third Plate; Second Side. 
29 stamba-sitriya Vishonsarmmand Vathgiparru-v[a*]stavyiiza KanndinyA(nya)-gétriya 
A(i)- | 
3) pastamba-alitrayn  Niriyanssarmman? Chanturu-y[i®]stavyiya Bhiradvaja-gétra- 
$1 ya A(f)pastamba-sttriya $Drinafarmman# $$ Chanturn-y [A*|stavyiya Bhiradvé- 
32 ja-gitriiya Apastambal!-sitriyn Nariyanasarmmané Erovatiri!?.+/[i* |stavyi- 
33 ya Hiarita-gotriya _ Apastamba-siltriya Midhavadarmmané  Krovabiri!3.y[A*]sta- 


Fourth Plate; First Side. 


34 vyiya Parasara!*-gotriya A(4)pastamba-sitriya Vennamasarmmané Krovasiri-!5 
v[A*]staryiyo Vatsa-gi- 


gotriyn 

36 A(i)pastamba-siitriya Nandigarmman? Karafichodu'*.y[i*]stavyiya Bharad vija-gbtriys 
A(é)pa- | 

37 stamba-sitriya § Vishoufarmmané Earafichedu-v[a*]stavyiya  Bhiradvaja-gbtriya 
A(d)pastamba-sutra- 

88 ya Bhiramisarmmapé Efératichedu-v/[a*]staryiye Bhiradvija-gétriya A(4)pastamba 


alitriya Yaiija(jiia)én- 





: ol 








« Dr. Hultesch has read nda im the second syllable of this word; but the end stroke of the eubseript consonant 
ia continued upward #o pointedly, that it can only be p. Hoe hos also taken the name of the village as Abhipendagdara 

* Dr. Hultasch has road the first syllable of this word as na; but, in my opinion, wrongly. 

"Tn the second syllable of this word, tho d, as distinguished from d, is marked clearly in Lines 21, 22, and 23, 
though not here. 

* In lines 32, 35, and 34, this word appears with the short ain the sccond syllable. I¢ ia difficult to may which 
may be the correct form. The writer might be more likely to write wa for el (nod has in various instances used a 
instead of a), than wi for ea; but there are several cases in which he has written d by mistake for a 

@ This letter, afa, was omitted here, and was inserted betwoen the paand the sfa of the sumo word in the next line. 

! Here, and in lines 33 and 51, this word occurs properly, with the long 4 in the Sret «yllable. 

1, 19 See note 9 abore. 4 Read pardiora, * See note 9 above. 

“ Here, and in lines $7 and 35, Dr. Hultzach has read the third syllable of this word as Aai; but, in my opinion, 
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39 rmmani —- Chantu[ru®]-v[A*]stavyiiys Bhiradvija-gitriya  A(i)pastamba-siltriys 


40 lage Kaundinya-gétriya A(a)pastambe-sitriya © Veppafarmmay§ Raytra- 
vLi® jstarya- 

41 ya Agnivaiéya-gdtraya A(i)pastamba-siltraya Rompayafarmmané vida-védimga- 
ratébhyah 


42 shat-karmma-niratébhya[h*) chatru-viméiti-brihmagébhyaY chandru(ndra)-grahana- 
nimitté udaka-pi- 
43 rvva[m*] Eorraparru-nima-grimas-sarvva(rvva)-kara-parihiram kritva dattah [11°] 
Asy=ivadbi-vibhédah™ [)*] pirvvata(h*] A- 

44 tOguparru dakshinatah Vana(?ma)parru paichimatah Wandrhpedayd uttarntah 

45  bu(Phbu) [i*] étéshimeapy=ava(?)ita [W"] Asy=dperi ma kénachid=bidha kar- 
niyé kardti yas=sa pa- 

Fifth Plate. 

46 jficha-mahipitaka-[sajyukté bhavati [W*] Vyastn=ipy=uktam fi®) Babobhir**=vvasu- 
dha datté bahubhis=ch=ina- 

47 péliti yasya yesya jyadi bbhimis=tasya tasya tadi phalat [))*] Sva-dia(da)ttam 
para-dattim vi [yO] haréte 

48 vasundharith shashti-varnshe"-sahasrigi vishthiyim jayath krimih [u*] Ealpa- 
[k0]}{i}-sabasri gi 

49 svarggé ([tishthajti bhdmi-de[h*] o(Ajksbépta ch=inumanti cha tiny=tva narake 
vasét [1/*] Raméo=apy=n- 

50 ktatn [1*] Sarvvin™<@vam bhivinah pirtthivéndrdn bhiiyé-bhiiyd yichat® Rima- 
bhadrah siminyé=yarn dharmma-sé- 

51 turenripinitn kilé-kilé pilaniyd bhavadbhib [i1*] Waréndramrigarajasya™ = bbrat[i*] 
Haihaya-varnba-jah ajfiapti- 

52 reagya dharmmasya rnyi(nyi)pa-Rudr[6*]  nrip-ttama{]*] [i*] Vijayavada- 
vistayyaya™ Akshoralalit-achiryyéga likbitam {u*) 


ABSTEACT OF CONTENTS. 

The son's son of the Mahdrdja Vijayaditya (1.) (line 6), who adorned the family of the 
Chalukyas (1. 5), who are of the Manavya gotra (1. 1), and who are Haritiputras :-— 

The dear son of the Mehdraéja Vishpuvardhana (IV.) (1. 8), who by his achievements put 
to shame Nriga, Nala, Nahusha, Ambarisha, and Yayuti:— 

Naréndramrigaraja-(Vijayiditya II.) (1. 11), (@ very lion of @ king) who has cleft open the 
temples of the elephants of his foes with the claw that is the scimitar in his arm which 1s as 
firm as the rod of Yama, — he, the most devout worshipper of the god Mabésvara (I. 15), the 
asylum of the universe (1, 16), the illustrious Vijayaditya (IT.), the Mahdrajddhiraja, the 
Paramésvara, the Bhatidrakae, thus issues a command to all the cultivators, headed by the Rdsh- 
trakdjas, dwelling in the ..... . vadi vishaya (1. 17);— 

“ Be it known to you! On the cecasion of an eclipse of the moon (I. 42), the village 
named Korraparru (I. 43) has been given by Us, with exemption from all taxes, to twenty-four 
Brahmans; viz, Venamaéarman (I. 19), a resident (by birth) of Penpanduru, belonging to the 

ice Neen, Eee 





iT Read chatur-with (ati-brdhmantbhyal. 1 Dr. Hultssch has given the reading vich{4ra)]. 
® Dr. Hultasch has hore read cha[furvirhiatyai) dafta[h |*). 
™ Metre, Slike (Anushtubh); and in the next two verses. 1! Read varsha. % Metro, Silint. 


@ Metre, Sléka (Anushtabh). M Bead rdstaryéna. 
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Kauéika ytive and the Hirapyokélin. » eitra; Chatisarman a 20), a resident of Valacheri, 
belonging to the Kanéika gétra and the Hiragyakésin stitra; Vidagarman (1. 21), resident of 
Podengu, belonging to the Gautama gitra and the Hiranyakasin «titra; Mavindisarman (1. 22), 
a resident of Podengu, belonging to the Samkriti gétra and the Hiranyakésin stitra; Yajinéar- 
man (L 22-23), a resident of Podetgu, belonging to the Harita gétra and the Hiranyakésin 
stira: . . farman (1, 23), a resident of Podengu, belonging to the Sathkriti gftra and the 
Hirasyakélin siitra; Kandasarman (F) (1. 24), a resident of Krovasiri, belonging to the Harita 
gétra ond the Apastamba sfifra ; Vishyuéarman (|. 26), a resident of Urpufiru, belonging to 
the Bhiradvaja gétra and the Apastantn siitra; Guiijadévasarman (1. 27), a resident of Wangi- 
paryu, belonging to the Kauydinya géfra and the Apastamba sitra; Bhadradarman (1. 28), a 
resident of Vangiparru, belonging to the Sindilya gétra and the Apastamba sfifra; Vishou- 
farman (1. 29), m resident of Vaigiparru, belonging to the Enundinya gétra and the Apastamba 
silira ; Niriyanadarman (1. 30), a resident of Vaigiparrn, belonging to the Kaundinya gétra and 
the A vastamiin stitra ; Drénasarman (1. 31), a resident of Chanturu, belonging to the shinortys 
géira and the Apastamba ciitra; Nardyanaéarman (|. 32), a resident of Chanturu, belongin 

the Biiradvate gftra'and the'Apanthmbs siffrn; Mada vaarssin (1:88), a tesdant cf? 
belonging to the Harita péira and the Apastamba sitra; Vennamaéarman (1. 34), o resiaaneh of 
Erovatiri, belonging to the Pariéara gftra and the Apastamba sifra ; Arndigarman (I. 35), aresi- 
dent of Erovasiri, belonging to the Vatsa géfraand the Apastamba stiitra; Nandisarman (1. 36), a 
resident of Urputairu, belonging to the Bhiradvija gira ond the Avestan autre : _ Vishou- 
farman (1. 37), a resident of Kaérafichedu, belonging to the Bhiradvija gétra and the Apastam- 
ba viitra; Bhiramisarman (1. 38), o resident of Earafichedu, belonging to the Bhiradvaja gétra 
and the Apastamba sifra ; Yajiosarman (1. 38-39), a resident of Karafichedu, belonging to the 
Bhiradyaja gétra and the Apastamba sitra; Bidadisarman (1. 39), a resident of Chanturu, 
belonging to the Bhiradvija géfra and the Apastamba sifra; Vepnagarman (1.40), a resident 
of Erajath, belonging to the Kaundinya gétra and the Apastemba silra; and Rompayadarman 
(1. 41), a resident of Raydru, belonging to the Agnivaisya gétra and the Apastamba sifra. 

Lines 43 to 45 give the boundaries of the village; wiz,, on the cast, Athguparru; on the 
south, Vanaparru, or Vamaparru; on the west, Vandripedayf; and on the north, Ganiy- 
yarabu (|). 

Lines 45 to 51 contain a sentence prohibiting obstruction to the enjoyment of the grant 
followed by four of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses. 

Line 51 f. tella us that the Diieka (denoted by the word 4jiapti) was a prince named 
Nripa-Rudre, born in the Haihaya lineage, a brother (jAréiri) of Naréndramrigaraja. 
And the record ends with the statement that the charter was written by Aksharalalitichirya, a 
resident of Vijayavada. 





GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, WITH EXTRACT FROM A PAPER BY THE 
LATE PROF, H, H. WILSON, 
BY J. BUEGESS, LL.D., C.1.E, 

In this Journal (Vol. XIV., pp. 319 4.) T last called attention to the information that might 
be derived from Sanskrit literature on the ancient and medimval geography of India, suggesting 
that some effort might be mde to collect and arrange it. In 1882 I had indexed the Brikat- 
Sombifd and made other geographical notes, some of which were engrossed in the footnote 
which I contributed to the late Rev. 5. Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, but I have 
not found time since to do much more. Lately, however, in writing on an allied subject, my 
attention was directed to Colonel Wilford’s last paper in the Asiatic Researches (Vol. XIV., pp. 
$72-470), intended as the first of a series on the geography of India, which, Prof. H. H. Wilson 
said, “ would hove established the learned author's reputation on a firmer basis, than any of his 
preceding erudite, but often fallacious, investigations.” In the introduction to this paper he gives 
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an account of the works he had consulted, which were apparently valuable, but not very widely 
circulated. Some of these are: —the Kekéira-samésas,— one purely mythological, another 
(written by order of Raja Bijjala of Patna, who died A.D. 1648) is entirely geographical and “a 
most valuable work: the Mudja-prateidsa-vyavastha, by Raja Mudja, and ite redaction the 
Bhéja-pratidéia-vyarasthd, — both large works; a work written by order of Bukkariya of 
Vijayanagar Vik.-Sam. 1341, which Wilford supposes is the same as the Bhweena-sigara; a 
commentary on the geography of the Mahdbhdrate, written in Bengal by order of a Raja 
Paulastya, in the time of Husain Shih (A.D. 1493-1518); the Vikrama-siyaro, considered a 
valusble work; and the Bhuvana-kise,—said to be a section of the Bhavishya-Purdna, but 
revised and greatly augmented, — probably subsequent to 1550. 

In the Search for Sanskrit MSS., it might be well to make enquiry fer these and similar 
treatises and tracts. Among them may be found much that would be of great importance for 
the elucidation of the medimval, as well as the earlier, geography of India. 

In 1824 Professor H. H. Wilson found some fragments of a geographical work, which 
formed the subject of a paper he contributed to the Oriental Magazine for that year (Vol. IL., pp. 
186 ff), As this paper has not been republished in his collected works, and the Oriental Magazine 
ig now practically inaccessible to most, I venture to submit his version of the fragments, with 
so much of his prefatory remarks and footnotes as ts of interest :-— 

“The work,” he says, “from which they are taken, is professedly a section of the 
Bhavishyat Purdaa; it is not, however, found im the entire copies of that Purina, and is, no 
doubt, a distinct composition. Much of the work is either of some antiquity, or is made up 
of ancient materials; but there is a very large proportion that is clearly quite modern, mention 
being made of several Muhammadan cities. The style of the description, in conformity to the 
prophetic character of the Purana, of which it pretends to be a section, is also prophetic, and 
announces what countries and towns will exist in the Kaliage. We shall take the liberty how- 
ever, to substitate the present or the past, for the future tense. 


“ Divisions of Pundra-Deba, from tho Bramanda Section of the Bhavishyat Purans. 


‘That part of Bharada or India known by the name of Pundra,' consists of seven principal 
divisions, Gaur, Varendra, Nivritti, near the country of Sambha, the forest tract called 
Warikhands, Varihabhumi, Varddhamaéna, and Vindhya-Pairswa or the country along the 
foot of the Vindhya mountains. These we shall severally describe. 

“ Gaura, in which Gaureba is situated, lies to the north of Varddhamdéna, and south of 
the Padma? The Ganges here assumes a southerly direction. The country is populous, abounds 
with villages, and contains several considerable towns, the principal of which are the following :-— 


“ Gaureka, situated on the borders, Ramakeli, Maulapatfan on the Bhagirathi or Huglii 
river. In the vicinity of Kiriteswari is Morasudabad, founded by a Yavana; Kanthakakhya 
and Santipura on the banks of the river. The cities of Gaura have been often destroyed. 


* The inhabitants of Gaura are, in general, worshippers of Vishou, and assiduous in 

repeating his name. They are, however, immoral, licentious, and dishonest, and no man may call 

1" Prom the following description it appears, that Pundra is the collective name of a country, following a 
curiously circuitous direction. It is bounded on the north-east chiefly by the Barhamputra, north of Dacca, and 
the eastern portion of the Himflaya. It ‘then follows a course eouth-weet across the Ganges, passes to the south 
of Bibir; and again comes to the Ganges about Mirsapur, being bounded on the weet by Rewa and Bundelkhand. 
Gondwana, Chutia Nagpur, Orissa, and Lower Bengal, therefore, are the limits of Iteseuthern course. Pundra, 
consequently comprises the following districts: in Bengal, Bijehibi, Murshidibid, Dinijpur, Hangpur, part of 
Nadiya, Birbhim, Bardwin, part of Midnapor, and the Jungle Mabéls. In Bibir, part of Rimgir, Pachit, an 
Palamau ; and in Allahabad [? N..W. Provinces], part of Chunir.” —[ Allowance must be made for the less accurate 
method of transliteration that prevailed at the time when the paper, from which these extracts are given, Was 
written. — Eprrors,] 

2 The Peddd or main stream of the Ganges after giving off the Hugh. 
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his house or his wife his own, The learned amongst them have allowed their legal and 
ceremonial observances to fall into disuse. The natives sre generally feeble und short-lived. 

“Varendra? is a tract abounding in water, and very fertile, lying east of the Padmavatt, 
The chief cities are, Pudila near the Narada river; Watéri, famous for dancers, mimes, and 
jugglers, the capital of a large district in the centre of Varendra, called Watara ;* Chapala, 
on the banks of the Varala river; EKaikaméri,a city full of the writer-caste: and Syamataka 
on the Chalana Bil. The people of Varendra are the ready servants of the Mlechhas,. or 
foreign barbarians. They are worshippers of Siva, cat meat and drink wine, They are wenk 
and contemptible. The country abounds with beggars, and the Brihmans follow heterodox and 
wnrighteous doctrines. / 

“ Nivritti® lies on the north of Varendra, and on the weat of Bangs, near the country of 
Viritha, It abounds in pasture grounds, and dogs, goats, buffaloes, and kine. Another name 
for it is Matsyaka, derived from its plentiful supply of fish; but this nanie is specially applied 
to the parts which lie along the skirts of the track cecupied by Pulindas (foresters and moon- 
taineers)." The chief towns are Varddhana-kuti, governed by a Yavana; Kachhapa on the 


fat noses. 











"The inhnbitants of Nivritti are of short stature, very dirty and ignorant. Under the 
dominion of the Yavanas all distinction of caste was confounded, and the people are sonk in 
meanness and immorality, 


“Narikhanda® is o district abounding in thickets. Tt lies west of the Bhiyirathi: north 
of the DwirikeSwari® river, It extends along the Panchaktita hills on its west, and 
approaches Kikata!® on the north. The forests are very extensive, chiefly of séklota, arjuna, 
and sai trees, witha plentiful addition of brushwood. The district is celebrated for the shrine of 
Viidyanath." The deity is worshipped by people from all quarters, and is the source of 
every good in the present age. In the division of Virabhdmi, the no less eminent form of 
the same divinity, named Bakreswara,? is present in the world. Three-fourths of the 
district are jungle, the remaining fourth is cultivated. The soil of a small part of it is very 
fertile ; but far the greater portion ig saline and unproductive. There is no want of water, and 
nomerons small streams run through the forest: the principal of these is the Ajaya.!3 In 
many places there are iron mines, The people are in general small, black, and of immoral 
propensities and ignorant of religions duties, a few only are attached to the name of Vishno. 
They are dexterons bowmen and industrious cultivators. 

“In that part of the district called Viradeta is the city of Nagara ;™ also Sipulya, and 
other towns. On the western borders are the villages Mayanpur, Chitagrima, and Suvernadi. 
Qn the southern confines towards the Odra conntry, is Eindavishna. Suvarnamukhysa 
is in the forest, and Panchala in the stony and gravelly tract. In the eastern Darts are 
Mandaravani and Eaésganj, and on the west of the jangle near Vaidyanath are Patrakola and 





a Varendra or Harendra appears to include Eijashdhi and part of Mai ) ingh. « Now Nator 
2. - ee ara to inclads Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Koch Bihar; bot we are Hot aware whaé country ia intended 
* " These seem intended for the Mech tribe, « race once occu the in : ! atl 
Bre i pying tracts Rangpur on the south of the 
1 Tho Tists or Tri-srota, the river of thrqe streams, 
a “ This comprises the north portion of Bishanpor, part of Birbhim, and of Bhagal Bngtr,’* 
*" Corrupted into Dalkisore; Wilford maya it is named from Darikedvars Raiden viiciaias 
“ Synonymous with Magadha. Mt At Devagadh. | 
appa ed same place as" Bucclesore’ in Hamilton's Gaselteer. called Bhim Bikeswar’ Imp, Gas, Vol. 1. 
1 The Aji, called also Ajoratl and Ajamatt according to Wilford.” 
™ Nagar, the capital of Birbhum till the 13th eailery : 
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“Varihabhumi" is the next division of Pundra. The central portion isa forest: along 
the skirt of it is Dhavalabhumi. In one direction it is contiguous to Tungabhumi, and 
another to the Sekhara mountain; and it comprises Varabhumi, Simanta-bhumi, and 
MAn-bhumi, This country is overspread with impenetrable forests of sal and other trees. 
On the borders of Vara-bhumi roos the Darikesi river. In the same district are numerous 
mountains, containing mines of copper, iron, and tin, The men are mostly Rajaputs, robbers 
by profession, irreligious, and savage. They ¢at snakes, and all sorts of flesh; drink spirituous 
liquors, and live chiefly by plunder, or the chase. As to the women, they are, in garh, 
manners, and appearance, more like Hakshasis than human beings. The only objects of 
veneration in these countries are rude village divinities. The principal towns are Pushpa- 
patian, EKusumapatjan, Chatranagar, Raghundthpur, Dhavalapura, Sivullepals, and 
Barfhanagar. The chief villages are Chakraveshtana, Eichandra, Suvernatapannoa, 
Mandala, Kesara, Rayapur, two Sarangas, Virabandhana, Suvarnarikki, Patri, Kadali, 
Trapushabad, near the Sitavatl, and Vakamtothaka, 

“Varddhamins" is the next division of Pundradem. The country is highly populous, and 
the people are pious and cultivated, obedient to the laws, and diligent in their religious duties. 
The chief object of worship is the édldyrdm, which is to be found in every respectable house. 
Amongst the principal cities are Hataka, near a forest; Vilwapaffan, west of the Bhigirathi, 
near the Saraswail river; and Samantapattan on the borders. 

“Vindhyapirawa'’ is the last division of Puondradessa. Tt lies north of Ranastambha, 
south of the Ganges, west of Kikata, and east of Tirthardja. It comprebends a population of a 
very miscellaneous character. The greater number are addicted to the worship of Devi, eat 
flesh, and drink spirituous liquors. In the early part of the Kali age, this country was the 
residence of a Kshatriya prince, who assumed the garb, the attributes, and name of Vasudeva, 
and passed himself off for the real Krishna, The divine lord of Dwiraks, however, vindicated 
his rights, and a war ensued, in which the impostor was slain. 

“The principal towns and villages are Sudarsana, near the mountains ; inhabited chiefly by 
hunters and fowlers and people of low caste. Pushpagrima within the hills near the Son. 
Dhararaksha, near the hills on the Galiki river. Guragrim, on the side of the hills near the 
Son. Mudgalapur, amongst the hills near the Chandraprabhi river. Shahpur, Marjirapur,!* 
Sivapur, and Majapapur, on the banks of the Ganges, Barada on the Son; and Manigram 
on the Parnd river, In the south-west quarter, about three yojans from the Bhigirathi, is 
Maratha-Nagar, which is the residence of the governor of the province, amidst forests and 
and monntains. Kantita-patan is situated upon the Ujjali river, near the Ganges, and 
Surapatan on the Chandraprabhi. 

“Besides thess, Yavannas have many cities and villages in these parts, as Janahabad, 
Nemaj-Ganj, Sher-ganj, Rikendarpes, &e., &c."" 





MISCELLANEA. 
THE DATE OF ONE OF THE KANHERI and I now find that the European equivalent for 
INSCRIPTIONS OF AMOGHAVAEBSHA IL the date of the inscription referred to, which I 


At the time when I edited the Kanheri ins- | bare given, ib. note 9, is altogether wrong. 
eription of the Eashtrakita Amoghavarsha The inscription is dated, in words, and again 
L, which is published ante, Vol. XIIL p. 134, I partly in figures, in the Saka year 775, and the 
was not able to calculate Indian dates for myself; ' Prajdpati samvatears, on the second lunar day 


nnn ne ee ene ee 
16 Probably part of Miduspur, Pachit, and perhaps part of Rimgarh. The Sekhara mountain is probably 


Paravaniith bill near Madbovan." 
 ** Bardhwin: but how far the limite of the district coincide with those here intended, cannot be conjectured ; 


for our text ia but a small part of the original, several pages of the MS. being hore defective.” 
W * Side of the Vindhya,' a tract about Chunir and Mirsapar ; for RAans-ctambs is Chandél and Bhagelkhand ; 


aod Tirtha-rAja in a synonym of Prayig. This may be meant for Mirsapur.” 
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of the dark half of Aivina, on Budha-dina or 
Wednesday. By the Southern System of the 
eycle the Prajipati sarivateara coincided with 
Saka 773 expired; and by the Northern System 
it commenced, according to the 5 Siddhinta 
rule without déja, in Saka 772 expired, on the 
26th November, A. D. 850, and in Baka 773 
expired, on the 2ind November, A. D, 651. And 
accordingly, either the year 775 has been put 
wrongly in the date for 773, or the aachvatearn 
Prajipati has been quoted incorrectly. Caloula- 


tion shews that we have to decide in favour of | 


the former alternative. For, the second of the 
not fall on a Wedneaday in either Saku 775 
current or Saka 775 expired; bat by the amdnia 
echeme it did fall on a Wednesday, — the 16th 
September A. D, 851,’ — in Baka 773 expired. 
And Wednesday, the 18th Beptember A. D. 
851, is therefore the proper equivalent of the 
date, and this date fell in the Prajaépati sarprat- 
sara by both the Southern and the Northern 
Systema of the Cycle.* 


Dates in which the year of the Cycle is quoted | 


correctly, and the Saka year incorrectly, are not 
uncommon. 

Thus, the Afijanéri stone inscription of Séunn- 
déva, anfe, Vol. XII. p. 126, is dated in the Saka 
year 1063, and the Dundubhi samvataara, on 
the 15th lunar day of the bright half of Jyéshtha, 


on 8éma or Monday, under the nakehatra Anu- | 





rédha and the yiga Siddha, By the Southern 
System of the Cyole the Dundubhi sarhvateara 
coincided with Saka 1064 expired, not with Saka 
1063; and calculation shews that the year of the 


| date was really Saka 1064 expired. For, the date 


corresponds, for Baka 1064 expired, to Monday, 
the llth May A. D. 1142, when the 15th éithi of 
the bright half ended 13 bh, 32 m., and when the 
nakshatra was Anurddha up to 13h. 47 m, and 
the yéga Biddha commenced 2 h. $8 m., after 


Again, to quote only one other example, the 
Patnd stone inscription of the Yadava Sitghana 
and hia fendatories Béidéiva and ididéva 
which I have re-edited in Epigraphia Indica, is 
dated in the Baka year 1128 and the Prabhava 
sam vatsara, on the full-moon fithi of Srivana, at 
the time ofa lunar eclipse, By the Southern 
System of the Cycle the Prabhava sarivateara coin- 
cided with Saka 1129 expired, not with Buka 1}23; 
and besides, if the year of the date were really Saka 
1128 expired, the corresponding date would fall 
In A.D. 1206, and im that year there was no lunar 
eclipse at all. On the other hand, taking the 
year of the date to be Saka 1129 expired, which 
was the Prabhava sarnvateara, the corresponding 
date will be the 9th August A. D. 1907, when 
there was a lunar eclipse which would have been 
just visible in Khinddéd. 

FP. Ere.woan. 
Gétlingen, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A PECULIAE CUSTOM OF SUCCESSION. 

From a debate in the House of Lords on the 
Manipur matter (see the Times of the 23rd June, 
1831), it appears that “the succession to the 
“Gaddi, or as we should say to the throne, is 
" based upon a peculiar system. Where there is 
“a series of brothers, they succeed one after 
“ another, ao the succession goes on until the 
“ last of the brothers is exhausted, and then it is 
“his sun, and not the son of the elder brother, 
“who succeeds,” 

The Manipur State ia one of recent origin. But 
a peculiar custom euch as this, — if it really 
exists, — must probably have some basis in 
antiquity, And there are not wanting instances 
within the limits of India proper, which suggest 
that it may have been an occasional rule there in 
early times. 

Thus:— Among the Rulers of Valabhi (see 
ante. Vol. XV. p. 273), the Séndpati Dharaséna 

t Om that day, the second tithi of the dark half 

ended 16h. 29 m. after sunrise. 








I. was succeeded by his younger brother, the 
Moahdrdja Drémasithha; the latter, by his younger 
| brother, the Mahdrdja Dhruvaséna L.; and the 
latter, again, by his younger brother, the Mahd- 


| rdja Dharapatta: and the succession waa then 


continued by Dharapat}a's son Guhaséna, and 
| his descendants. | 

after Jayasithha I. and Jayssithha IT, (see page 
283 above); and in the Western Branch, the 
Succession after Satyddraya Il, and again after 


Vikramiditya V, (see Mr. Fleet's Dynasties © 
| the Kanarese Districts, p. 18-19), ’ " 


Instances could, of course, be bronght forward 
to shew that such a rule, if it existed, was at any 


quoted above are at least peculiar coinciden. 
cee. And they, and many other points in early 
Indian history, Suggest that there may have 


chased by Mr. Fleet, ante, Vol, XVII. p. 143, No. 10, 


Decemser, 1891.) 
been an carly practice, more or less binding, of | 
the kind which appears to exist now in Manipur. 


especially with 

heritance and succession for the warrior and 
regal caste." 

(1) The custom of sending a sword to re- 


————— 
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friendship or fraternity, Ifthe blood is that of 
a human being, it ia generally obtained from o 
re in the arm; and if thatof an avimal, it is 


a view to ascertaining whether the | obtained by killing a fowl, as among the Chinese* 


and Karens, a buffalo, ns among the Kachins,? o 


a dog, as among the Chins. It is believed that 
this drinking of blood effects, aa it were, the 
moral, of the parties contracting friendship, and 


each other's breast. 


a wedding, is not uncommon among Rajus and 


Velamas. It is considered allowable among other | 


Vol. I. note G69. 

(2) With reference to Indian Notes and 
Queries, Vol. 1. note 678, Khinds, Sauras, Ga- 
Vizagapatam Hills}, Paidis, Rellis, Yerukalas, 
Dimmaras, Pimulavind’, Mandulavindlu, Gan- 
girellavindlu, Mondvindlu, Jalagadugularindlu, 
Baitukummaraa (wandering emiths), Yanadis, 
Oddi Upparas (Oddars), Upparas, Chachchudis 


(Mehtars), Malas, and Midigas, permit the re- | 
: of deserted or divorced women and 


marriage 
widows. If a superseded woman means in this 
connection a woman who haa declared herself 
divorced before a paiichayd! because her husband 
married again without her consent, such a 
woman is permitted by any of these castes 


to re-marry. Aman of any of these castes may | 


marry a woman outeasted on hia account from 
Masrulipatam. H. G. Pexsprrcast. 


THWE-THAUK. 


Thwé-thauk in Burmese meana ‘one who bas 
drunk blood," i-c., one who has drunk the blood 


of either an animal ora human being, infused | 


in water or spirit, as a 








1 [See my paper on Modern 
Vol. XVIIL pp. 
Kila was founded by a Saf saint, a Sarwinl Afghan 


by descent, in the Pafijib, in the middle of the Mth Cen- | 


tury A.D. He mertied o daughter of Sult4n Hahlol 
Lidl, and aleo a daughter of a local maguste, His 


certain words, which attest to 


i afebi Coins, ante, | 
206.550 The Musalmiin State of Malir 


This custom obtains among the Chinese and 
Indo-Chinese nations, Among Chinamen, the 
ceremony is performed in a temple, and the gods 
are called upon to witnesa the compact. The tie 
existing between two * blood-irunk’ brothers 16 
even stronger than that between brothers horn of 
the same parents. In the ease of the latter, the 
motive power is natural fraternal affection, which 
may sometimes be made subservient to private 
interesta, but in the case of the former, the tie 14 
surrounded by a halo of honour and religious 
sanction, which every Chinaman is taught to 

Among the Karens, Eachins, Chins, and 
other wild tribes of Burma, the custom is still in 
force and is as punctiliously observed as ever. 
But among the Burmans, it has died out through 
the influence of Buddhiam, the humanitarian 
doctrines of which discountenance the shedding 
af blood and the placing of reliance in the super- 
natural powers, whose presence is invoked in the 
ceremony. Still the Burmese language possesses 
the fact that, im his 
pre-Buddhistic days, the Burman was not Touth 
to contract friendship or fraternity by * blood- 
drinking.” A petty officer in the Burman 


| army was called a Thwé-thauk, and when King 


Mindém invited ull the scions of royalty to live at 


| the capital, he placed them under theré-thamke, who 


were to keep watch and ward over them. In 
Upper Burma, an upper menial servant is ealled 


EEE 








has always been o common practice with all Chinese 
secret societica. — Rangoon Gacutte of 2nd Ovtober, 


1801, 


2 A omall quantity of the blood of the slaughtered 


- gnimal bas been canght, and is pow mixed in 9 large vessel 


deacondants by the latter are the present Nawiba of | 


Milér Kaila, nod their rule of succession was that 
obtaining in Manipur antil the Britiwh Government 
interfered in 1971 and made primogeniturc the rule of 
desoont, — BE. C. T.) 

2 The Koldc Hui, the secret society to which the recent 
anti-forcign outrages in the Yangtee Valley are attributed, 
sa at present the mast powerfal of these troublesome 
organishtions in China * © © Tt is believed that the 
ceremony of initiation cunsiste in killing a cock and drink- 
ing the blood, either alone or mixed with wine. This 


ie drank, is mid to bo 


with an abundant supply of raw native spirits, The wirola 
js stirred up with the pointe of ewords and epecrs, which 
are dipped into the liquer; and each chicf, ns be cones op 
in the eupposed presence of the attendant dcitics and takes 
his dranght from the sacred bowl, swears hie oath of fides 


| lity in muttered prayers, which imply the most foarfal 


evanlte as & certain constquence of infidelity. Tho dipping 
of the apears and ewords in the liqaor, in which the oath 
typical of the violent death which 
would, of a certainty, be incurred by a departare from the 
engagements contained in the oath. — Fytche's Burma - 
Past and Preset, Vol. IL p. 10. 
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a fheod-thauk, and according to Judson's Burmese 
Dictionary, a band of fifty men is also called a 


No doubt the origin of the custom may be traced 


to a society, whose government and domestic re. 
lations were loosely organized, and which naturally, 


ference to might rather than to right. In such 
a society, the sacred ties of affection, due to 
mnguinity, required to be strengthened and 


COnsAnyUint | 
supplemented by an external ceremony, based on | 








superstition, for the purpose of defending or ad- 
| Vancing the interests of the commonwealth, In 
primitive man the amount of self-control is not 
sufficient to keep the rising passions in check, and 
hence a banding together OF an agglomeration of 
human unite is required to resist Aggression or to 
invade the rights of others. Nowhere is the 
motto * Union is strength * more rigidly followed 
than in a state of society, where moral force is 
powerless against physical force. 
Taw Ser Ko. 





BOOE-NOTICE, 


Tar Mrxon Law-Booxs, translated by Jourvs Jouny. | 
Part I. Narada and Brihsapati. (Sacred Books of 
the East, Vol, XEXII.) Oxford, 1889. 8yo. pp. 


xxiv., 391, 


abaence, the knowledge of Hindu law haa been 
advanced to alarge extent by the translations of 
Smriti-texta that were contributed by the two 
leading authorities, Professora Biihler and Jolly. 


The new volume which the latter scholar has | 


brought out, contains annotated translations of two 
very important law-books, Both are professedly 
based on Manu, bat anterior to his commentator 
Médhatithi. Professor Jolly assigns Narada to 


the fifth or sixth, and Brihaspati to the sixth or | 


seventh centuries A. D. Nirada's is ‘ the only 
Smriti, completely preserved in MSS., in which 
law, properly so-called, is by itself, with- 
out any reference to rulea of penance, diet, and 
other religious subjects." Of special value to 
Hindu reformers is the following text of Narada 
(p. 184 £. of Profeasor Jolly’s translation): — 

““When her husband is lost (i. ¢. gone no one 
knows whither) or dead, when he has become a 
religious ascetic, when he is impotent, and when 
he has been expelled from caste: these are the five 
cases of legal necessity, in which a woman may be 
justified in taking another husband,” 

Unlike Nirnda's, the Swrifi of Brihasr 
appears.to have treated of the whole sacred law, 
but ig not preserved in MSS. Professor Jolly 
has collected from quotations in later law-books, 
those fragments of Brihaspati which refer to law 
in its proper sense, — a laborious and difficult 
task, which few could have performed so well. If 
the footnotes did not draw attention to the sources 


"A The reading’ wlldptivdr Uimanal cha pusplya (De 
Bornell's §.- Palaography, p. 97), ‘for the morit of 
my parents and of myself,’ is in better accordance with 
the wording of the grants themselves, 

It seems preferable to explain samhdAurnigrakae. 














from whieh the ‘single passages are taken, the 
reader might feel inclined to consider the text og 
acomplete treatise on Hindu law, The chapter on 
documents ( VIII.) contains the subjoined interest- 
ing note on royal edicts, which ia quoted from 
Brihaspati in the | framitrédaya (p. 305 £. of 
Professor Jolly's translation) :— 

“12. Having given a tract of land or the like, 
the king should cause a formal grant (ddsana) to 
be executed on a copper-plate or a piece of cloth, 
atating the place (of lsaue), the ancestors (of the 
kine), and other particulars, 

“13. And the names of (the king's) mother 
and father, and of the king himuelf, * (and eontain- 
ing the statement that) ‘ This grant has been 
made by me to-day to N. N., the son of N. N., 
who belongs to the Vedic school N. X mt 

“*14, As being endorable while the moon and 
aun last, and as descending by right of inheritance 
to theson, grandson, and more remote descendantg, 
and as a gift which must never be cut down or 
Pair A and is entirely elempt from 

iminution (by the allotment of shares to 
king's attendants, and so forth), sue 

“ "15. Conveying paradise on the giver and 
preserver, and hell on the taker, for 4 period of 
itty thousand years, asthe (respective) recompense 
for giving and taking (the land),’ 

“16. (Thus the king shonld declare j : 
grant), the secretaries for peace and war ? ie fe 
the grant with the remark. ‘I know this (jadtaris 
miuryd),” ww 

“I?. (The grant) shonld be Provided with 
(the king’s) own seal (mudrd), ana with a precise 
statement of the year, month and so forth, of the 
value (of the donation), and of the Magistrate," 
Such a document issued by the king is called a 
royal edict (ddsana).” 


Decemuee, 1591.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLAESHIP. 
ne. 26. 

Journal of the Eastern Section of the Russian 
Archaological Society, Fol. F. (Parts 1.4). 
(4) ProcreprNas. 

Papers read: (1) V. A. Shukofeky: on the Per- 
gian versions of the old Russian tale, “Shemjaka's 
Judgment.” (Il) D. Th, Kobeko: on the expedi- 





tion of Karelin to the south-eastern const of 
the Caspian. (ITI) Baron V. 2. Rosen: on 


M. Snouck Hurgronje’s “ Mekka.” (IV) Baron 
¥. BR. Rosen: Some notes on the Musalmin 
versions of “ Barlaam and Joasaph.” (V) 8. F- 
Oldenburg : on the Pili version of “ Shemjaka’s 
Judgment.” (V1) Baron V. R. Rosen : on the oldest 
Grammars of the Turkish ond Mongol Languages 
written in Arabic. (VII) F. ¥. Radlof; on the 
Turkish titles given to Uigur Kbéns between 


704 A.D. and 849 A.D., from the history of the | 
Tun Dynasty, (VIII) 4. J. Harkavy : on MSS. 
materials for a biography of Sayyid al-Faymi in | 


the Imperial Pablic Library. (1X.) Baron V. R. 


Rosen : on an Arabic satirical work. pyle! Gs | 


es aka! 61 ,e!! (x) NP. Likhatehef : on some 
ealdrons found in Bulgar. (XI) N. 8. Golenish- 
ef: on an inscription of Darius found in Egypt. 
(XII) A. @. Towmansky : on the Babis in Askha- 
bid. (XIII) 4. Th. Shebowntm : on the Kufic 
Kurin from Samarkand now in the (Russian) 
Imperial Public Library. (XIV) S. F. Olden- 
wirg: on the Persian versions of the Kitd-1- 
Sindbdd. (XV) Baron V. &. Rosen : on @ pas- 
sage in the History of al-Meraghi relating to the 
translation of the “ Book of Kalilah and Dimnah = 
into Arabic. (XVI) F. 4. Shukofaky: on his 
archeological excursion to the Transcaspian Pro- 
vinces. (XVII) FV. V. Radlof: on an Vigur stone 
inscription brought by N. M. Jadrinteef from 
the ruins of Karakorum. 
(B) AnTIcues. 


I—Central Asia and the Purther East. 
1, The expedition of Karelin to the South-Eaat- 


ern Coast of the Caspian in 1836, by D. Kobeko. 


afterwards in the service of Khia Jangér, and 
finally in the (Russian) Home Office, died m 
1872. He made three journeys to different 
points of the Caspian coasts and one to the 


Altai. He left accounts of his travels, some of | 


which are published ; and a set of drawings, relat- 
1 This expedition has been most snccessful. A large 
quantity of inscriptions has been found. M. Hadiof ia 





ing tohia expedition in 1836, is now in the library 
of the Scientific Committee of the Treasury 
Office. The scientific results of his travols 
are interesting and important, and his diaries 
may even now be consulted with profit. As to 
political results, there were none; since all the 
different measures he proposed with a view to 
consolidate Fussian influence on the Caspinn 
were rejected by the Foreign Office. 

2. On too stones with Chinese inscriptions, by 
E. Koch (with one plate and two lithographs). In 
the summer 1689, M. N. Jadrintzef brought home 
with him two inscribed stones found in the 
ruins now called Ehara Balgasun on the upper 
part of the Orkhon River. According to M. 
Koch they bear inscriptions belonging to the time 
of the Uigur rulers of Mongolia, between 761 
A.D. and 840 A.D. Unfortunately the stones are 
jn stich a damaged state na to defy a complete 
decipherment. One of them bears, besides the 
Chinese inscription, some lines in Vigur characters, 
and these lmes are now the oldest known 
Turki document. — 

8. Titles and names of the Uigur Khdus, by 
M. Radlof. In thia article the author sup- 
plies us, from the Chinese history of the Tan 
Dynasty, with the names and titles of 12 
Uigur Khins, which he completely restores 
from the corrupt Chinese transliteration. These 
Turki words, bearing a close resemblance to 
the language of the Kwdatku-Bilik (composed 
some 300 years later), corroborate most happily 
the stone documents just mentioned. In an 
additional note M. Radlof gives o transcript and 
translation of what is left of the Uigur imscrip- 
tions. His conclusions are: — (1) The Uigure 
spoke s Turki dialect closely allied to the 
k preserved in the Kudatku-Bilik. (2) 


| Indications from Chinese writers, informing ua of 
an Uigur alphabet in the Villth Century, 

A.D., are quite trustworthy. This alphabet of the 
| Northern Uigore is identical with the alphabet of 


the Uigurs of Eastern Turkistin, propagated by 
the Nestorians and adopted in the X]11th Century 
by the Mongols, The existence of Uigur stone 
documenta of the VILIth Century in Northern 
Mongolia is deemed to be so important a fact, 
that the Imperial Academy of Sciences has decided 
exploring the ruins, which are supposed to belong 
tion started from St. Petersburg in April 1891." 
going to publish shortly o detailed account of the work 
done by the expedition. —15th Dec. 1501; 8. d°O. 
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4. On some Witly Etymologics of the Sarta, Planatory notes, of an article, signed by four 
by HN. Ostroumof. . Tha casita givea some ) Persian Parsia and dated 10th September, 1984, 
instances of alterations by the common folk in the | in an Ispahin newspaper, called Farhang, Accord. 
Tames and titles of Russian officials in Turkistin. | ing to uh article, there were then in Yeed 6,797 
The name of the late Governor-General, Tchern- Parsis, showing some increase ay compared with 


>( th the 6,455 in 187 # (according to Houtum-Schindler), 
Representative): the title « Procuror”’ (Attorne There were 7 schools with 402 pupils, and in one of 
General) they pronounce “ Birkurar” and explain | these schools the Aresta and Pahlavi were taught. 
it aa the title of a person ™ who at once sees and | + 1) would be very interesting to know. how this 
decides," (Hir-Kurar), General (Jandaral) they teaching is going on,” remarks M. Orlof, and he 








explainas )!dJla wo, Jindar AN, de," Nag ab saa M. sprue Mincoimorded 
5, A stone document of the Conquest of Koreg | "Ss Motte tnatrn oan aeee hs uneehaw bat, 


halt Si) Ed ETN er th yaa oracle 60 curly as in the reign of : id Shih, a 
by the Manjéra, by A. Pordnejet, This iawtext beginning had been made of teaching these Jan. 
| fi Pde | Korea by the | Ses, which was, however, unfortunately un. 
Mongol relating to the oe Tirraen cael Suber | *tccesaful. Bo far us cee can judge from the 
Manjara. ae text was published Ste Beptenebs | Scanty information we have as to the position of 
Fa ot (1880) of the Journal of the China Branch, | the Pirsis in Persia, the teaching is improv: 

A wt Seo ti | . : & is improving, 
A. A. S, with a note promising an pea otis chielly through the help of their Indian brethnes 
Chinese text aud asking persons acquainted with | ©" : en : 
Manjd to give explanations on this part of the text, | 2. Persian versions of the old Russian fale 
In answer to this Prof. Pozdnejef undertook 4 | called © Shevijaka's Judgment,” by F. Shukofaky. 
translation, and found out that, besides the Manja, | This is a tale, which once had a wide cireulat ion 
there is alsoa Mongol text, in sormy points differ- | both in the East and West, It relates the story of 
‘ug from the Manji, The inscription ia se reak: | aman, who, bya soriak ot accidenta, gets accused 
ing from two points of view; (1) as furnishing ua of many crimes and is liberated by a wise judge, 
With some new facta on the relations between | who, in some versions, pronounces his judgment 
Korea and China, and (2) ma offering us the from a sense of justice, and in others in expect 
hitherto oldest known specimen of Manja | tion of a» bribe. The oldest known version 
writing, the inscription being only A ete | is in the Jétakan!  M Shukofsky gives two 
posterior to the introduction Of the Manjd | Persian versions, one in verse, from a chap-book 
ulphabet, which took place definitively in 1692. | (toxt and translation), and the other in uw. 
To the — point we may now add that Prof. (translation only, as the text Was published in 
Pozdnejef has since found im the Paris Nutional Persian lithographed Reading-book in §t. Peters, 
Library a very interesting MS, relating the burg in 1369), 
udaptation of the M ongol Alphabet to the Manja | we 2 | 7 
Langunye. A detailed account of this MS, wil] (9). Indo. Persian hinnour, by V. Shukofeky. In 
shortly be published, i eine BP BONE satirical petal an 

EL ae a petist apes Indo-Persian Tuskiva Called wm yy 545.7 | VET Beg. 
G. Contribution to the bikliography of the | “" sited er ee ae 
Kalwuck folktales, N, Veselofeky. In a thou rend the wonderful feats of a sham hero, are 
apes “ ee F ascribed tow certain ' Jy fir, the jester.’ This little 
hote the author points to a translation of the atte: pte: a | pe 
= i... brovunikof in the | PoC™ is a delightful pendant to the Persian folk. 
popular poem of Jangar, by M. Bobrovnikof in seiiedll WeREELNE Mah kuehab oe | eR A ae 
: “a eal a High ai : for | *°0g treating of the same subject, published hy 
132s, uss: Geographical Society's Messenger for M. Shukofsky in Vol. I. of the Zotar 
1554, omitted hy Prof. Pozdnuejef in. his last . | Pe eee PeNy. 
article," and to the Kalmack (Qalmiiq) tales | 
collected by Lehr in Russian and published at 


1. Some notes on the Pdref Schools in Persia, 
4. Orlof, — This is atranslation, with some ex. 


a 





IIL—Indin, 


1. Popular dramatic cilertainments at the 
Holt festival in Almérd. i. P. Mineyef, — This 
_fccount of twelye dramatic entertai | wos 
found in the Papers of the late Prof, Minayef, who 

_ Wrote them down most probably from the mouth 
between the Manji und Korea. 

* Beo ante, Vol, XX. Pp. Ta, 

* Gimapichaniajfate, tranalated by. the Rev. R, 


* [Ibis interdating to hotethat prucisely the same process 
wets co in Burma, among the Joke-loring population 
there, ae regards British officials, Mr, Lightuing in a title 
Common to one or tro quick-tempered officials, Asto | Morris in the Folklore Journal, and analysed and partly 
folk-otymologius of European baines and words in India, Crunslatod by Mr. (i, Tawney in the Journal of PHilology. 
They are simply intomerable—Ep,] A list of the different Yerious of this tale hos been 

* Prof. Posdogjef ix Printing an nocount of the wars pablished by the present Writer, 
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of one Hari Lal, a baniyd in Almérd (Kuméun), 
who communicated to him some fine folktales, 
which are to be found in Minayef's Indian Talea 
collected in Kamdon in 1876, published in St. 
Peteraburg, in 1877. The somewhat plain language 
of these piecea of real folklore was probably the 
cause why the late Professor did not put them in 
the acoount of his journey to India (St. Peters- 
burg,—1878 ; 2 Vols.) Neszly ail the pieces are of 
a satirical character, some of them being directed 
against false devotees, some against the European 
rulers of the country, some against Missionaries, 


TV.—Semiti 





1. On a fragment of a Hebrew papyrus from 


the collection of W.S. Golenishef, by A. Harkavy. 
This short fragment beurs on ritual. 1t is chiefly 
remarkable for its age, as it belongs to a date 
between the VIIIth and Xth Centuries. 

2 Contributions to the biography and works 
of Sayyid-al-Foyimt from the MSS. in the 
Tuperial Public Library by A. Harkavy. Sayyid- 
al-Fayimi (802-942 A. D,) the first Hebrew 
grammarian, belongs to the time of the revival 
of Hebrew science, in the [Xth und Xth Centuries, 
A.D., in Egypt. Some of his works are known and 
published, but. many important facta relating 
to his literary career can be gathered from this 
Hebrew-Arabic MSS. in the Imperial Publio 
Library at St. Petersburg. Dr, Harkavy gives 
extracts from the following works of Al- 
Fayimi. (1) From the “Book of Poetry” (a 
manual), Me (2) from the “ Book of the Exiled” 
(a controversial work). To this last are appended 
gome extracts from works directed against the 
Sayyid. 

3. On an inedited MS. of the Arabian Nights, 
by Baron D. Gunsburg. The MS. under notice 
pelonge to the private library of Baron Gunzburg, 
and of all the MSS. of the Arabian Nights that 
have been as yet examined, it ia the most closely 
allied to the MS. of Michel Sabbegh (Paris 
National Library, Nos. 9522 and 2523), und con- 
sequently to the Baghdid MS. This M5. is com- 
plete, unusually correct, and written in a very 
alegant style. It seems to be one of the best of 
the MSS. of the Arabian Nights. <A remark- 
able feature of it ia the high esteem in which 
women ara held throughout the whole text, 
against the usual oriental way of treating women. 

The article gives a comparative table of the 
tales, and a detailed comparison of the tale of 
Aladdin's Lamp im Zotenberg’a text. ‘This story 











is somewhat short in Baron Gunzburg’s MS., but 
it is given in a more elegant and refined style 


than in the printed version. We may add that 


it is most desirable that Dr. Zotenberg, who is 


preparing a work on the Arabian Nights, should 


Cd see a Eat 

1. 4d summer journey fo Armenia, Notes 
and exfracts from Armenian MSS., by WN. J. 
Marr, This is the result of a journey to Armenia 
in the summer of 1890. M. Marr went to Armenia 


- ebiefly to collect materials for his work (shortly to 


be published) on the Armenian fables ascribed 
to Vardan. He found, however, time Saag 
to peruse also other M55, of the rich Etehmiac 
Library, and tomake a catalogue of the Armeni 
MSS. in the monastery on Lake Sevan (Gokcha), 
Besides some emendationa to the text of Moses 
of Khoren, the article gives:—{]) a note on 
Asath, the translator of the Armenian “ Barlaam 
and Joasaph,” who is named in two MSS, of the 
Sevan Monastery, and one MS. of Etchmindzin, 
written in 1441: (2) 0 passage from the “ Anawers 
and Questions of Vardan™ bearing on the legend 








of king Artavazrd: (3) a passage of Vardan the 
Great (Z1TTIth Century) on a translation of the 


Bible into Syriac by the king Abgur, which tells 
us that at that time there was no Armenian 
alphabet; M. Marr points ont the importance 
of collecting all possible data bearing on the 
history of the Armenian alphabet and on works 
in Armenian prior to the invention of the Mesro- 
pion alphabet : (5) on the Qskiphorike, a sort of 
collection of pious legends and apocryphas: (6) 
a note on the Armenian text of the Georgian 
Chronicle: the original of all hitherto known 
copies is the MS, No, 1722 of the Etchmiadzin 


- Library: (7) the Book of Adam and Eve; copious 


extracts of the Armenian tert of which apocrypha 
are given with a Russian translation, and the 
text seems to go back to the Greek version: (8) 
Joseph and Asseneth; some notes on this in- 
teresting apocrypha, edited by Prof. Carriére; 
M. Marr gives from the Etehmiadzin MSS. two 
texta (with translation) bearing on the same 
history; viz,—* The Prayer of Assencth” and the 
“Testament of Joseph," which last he identifies 


| with the “Prayer of Joseph” in the list of 


apecryphas of Mekhitar (X11Ith Century). 
The article is to be continued, and will deal 
with some more apocryphas and other Armenian 
2. Sophron, son of Isaac, or Jeaac, son of 
Sophron? by N. J, Marr. The existing MSS. of 


* A facsimile is given on pl 1. 4 


decide the question whether the author of thia 
version was called Sophron, son of Isaac, or 

3. The Etymology of the Armenian Sepouh 
and the Georgian Sepé, by N. J. Marr. These 
titles, according to M. Marr, go back through a 


series of transformations to the Avestio 
Viédputhra. The argumentation is very able, 


Vi—Egypt. 


1. Archeological results of a journey to Egypt 


in the winter of 1888-89 (with five plates), by W. 
§. Goleniahef. The author during a stay of more 
than half-a-year in Egypt succeeded in maki 

some important and interesting acquisitions, some 
of which were exhibited at a meeting of the 
Oriental Section of the (Russian) Archeological 
Society, where the authorgave explanations, which, 
in a somewhat revised and enlarged shape, are 
embodied in the present article, As most of these 





| Arabic; Imitations 


the Georgian “Barlaam" are insufficient to 


objects have already been described in special | 


reviews, we have only to eay a few words on some 
of the most interesting: a collection of papyri, 
geome of which are in Pahlavi, Hebrew and 
Greek; portraits from Tel-al-Amarna; some in- 
scriptions; a seal witha Phoenician inscription “in 
honor of Jeremias”; some interesting pieces of 
Koptic embroidery. The article gives alao some 
interesting notes on the Buliq Museum, on the 
acquisition of antiquities in Egypt, and short 
diary notes of a journey from Edfu to the Red 


Sea (chiefly topographical), 
VIL—Archwology and Numianatica. 
1. The Elisabethpol Pind, by Baron W . Tiesen- 


hausen. The Imperial Archwological Commission 
received last year from Tiflis a silver buckle and 
236 Persian coins, chiefly of the KVIIth 
to XIXth Centuries A. D. (1122-1220 A. H.), 
found in the province of Elizabethpol. A descrip. 
tion of this buckle is given in the article, 


2. New Find in Bulgar (in the Province of 
Hasan) by N, Likhatchef. In September, 1889, a 
peasant in the village of Uspenakoje, Bulgary, dug 
up in his courtyard some brass caldrons, two of 
which had on them Arabic inscriptions (benedic. 
tions to the possessor), M. Likhatchef's opinion 
ia that these objects most probably belong to the 
end of the X1Vth Century, 


3. On two fuls found near the village Balymer 
in the Government of Kasan, by N. Likhatchey. 
Tn the autumn of 1839, near Balymer, were 
dug ap askeleton and near it two copper coins: 
one with the name of An-Nasir-li-din-Allah, 


(Decemsrr, 1897, 





and the second with the name of Mangu Kaan. 
More such finds would be most desirable, aa they 
would help to give o certain date to all such 
sepultures in Bulgar, 


VITL—Miscellanea, 

l. Trenalations from Persian, Turkish and 
of Oriental Poets. by M. @. 
Delightful poems, faithful renderings of orien. 
Hafiz, Firddsi, de. 

2. Kerope Petrovitch Patkanof (with portrait), 
by N. Vesselofeky. A short biography of the well- 
known Armenian scholar. Prof. Patkanof, who 
was born in 1833, was theson of an Armenian priest. 
He began his studies in the College of Stavropol, 
passed later into the Lazaref Institution in Moscow, 


remained some time in the University of Dorpat, 


and finished his studies in the chief Teaching 
Institution in St. Petersburg. He was later for 
some time texcher in a Female College in Tiflis, 
and afterwards, till his death in 1889, he was 
a professor at the University of St. Petersburg. 
His first scientific work (a3 a student he wrote 
many poems, which are still yery popular in 
Armenia) was the Catalogue de la Littérature 
Arménienne, He also edited and translated many 
of the Armenian historians, wrote on Armenian 
geography, on the inscriptions of Van, ete. A 
list of his works is appended ta the article. 

3. Musalmin books printed in Ruesia during 
the year 1899, by W. D. Smirnof.—This ia a list 
with a bibliographical description: the number of 


| Copies printed of each book is alao given. 


[X.—Raviown, 


1. The Kirghiz and Karakirghis of the Syrdary- 
tatky District. Vol. I., Common Law (Russian), by 
N. T. Grodekof.—This book shows clearly that the 
administration is carefully studying the coun- 
try it has todeal with. A clearer distinction 
between ‘didafand shari'dt ig most desirable, as the 
shari’dt is often only a powerful means of oppres- 
sion in the hands of the Upper classes directed 
aney Pe masses. General Grodekof's book 

ii be of great use to the Orientaliat an; 
esl ahy talist and to the 


2. Ethnographical Notes on Tibitan Medicine, 


(Russion), by W. Ptisyn—This is a list of 101 
maladies, 429 names of dr: description 


ia compiled from communications from Lémas 
from the Transbaikal District. 

3. History of the Town of Kassimof (Russian), 
by N. Shishkin. — This ig a short history of the 
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town, founded shiny on “the large work of 
Weljaminof.Zernof, entitled The Tears and Taard- 
viches of Kassimo/. 


4. Persian, Arabic and Turkish MSS. in the 
Toshkent Library (Russian), by BE. Kahl.—A des- 
cription of 87 MSS. The chief interest lies in the 
historical part of the Persian MS8., where some 
good and old copies of interesting works are to 
be found. 

6. Tournal of the East-Siberian Section of the 

hical Sociely, Bihnographical Section, Vol. 

L, Pp. re Burial Folktales (Russian), A very 

earefully made collection of 51 folktales, with 
interesting notes and excellent indices. 

6. Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British 
Museum, Vol. LX., by Stanley Lane Poole. — An 
excellent catalogue of o splendid collection; in 
this volume we find more than ©00 inedited coins. 
On pp. 512-319 the reviewer proposes to read 
cm! instead of c#2!, as the b & is clearly to be 


ecen on two dindrs in the Museum of Baron | 


Stieglitz, Other different readings are proposed. 

7. Modern Persian Comedies, etc., edited by Dr. 
A. Wohrmund. No. I, Monsieur Jourdan, with 
German translation, notez and glossary.—These 
comedies, which first appeared im a Russian shape 
(Tiflis, 1833), were translated into Turkish (i4. 
1860) and lastly into Persian (1874). They ore 
very bad representatives of modern Persian, 
and in many passages are only adaptations of 
the Turkish, and even of the Russian, original. 
From this point of view they can be hardly wel- 
come, and are not to be put in the bands of 
beginners. The reviewer gives some correctiona 
to text, translation and glossary. 


8. Glossary of Iberian and Latin words waed 
bythe Mozarabes, efe.(Spanish, by D. F. J. pemenet 
The first part of the book is an ardent panes 
ofthe Mozarabes |Mosaraba|, who, eeaording t to 
the author, have ereated the so-called Arabic 
civilisation in Spain. The somewhat too passion- 





ate argument does not always sufficiently reason | 


out many other facta, which indeed do not quite 
corroborate the fundamental idea of the author. 
The second part is the Glossary, which is quite 
on a par with the first part. Itis not everybody 
that will agree with D. Simonet’s conclusions, 
but to all Arabic scholars, interested in the hnis- 
toryof Spain, it will give much useful inform n 


9. The Tale of a certain Old Gan citgeten’ 





by Ch. Lopare/.—Thia is a diary ofa voyage to 


the Holy Land in the ZVIth Century, by a 
| ‘Bussian. M. Loparef has edited the text with 





| founded SW 





| ie te notes. wv jpoobaistpte tat the MS. are 


interesting, as giving some facta of the intercourse 
between Russia and Turkey at that time. Appended 
to the Review ia a notice by Baron Rosen on the 
word Tehelebi, which occurs in one of the post- 
scripts. From different explanations he adoptsthat 
of Ahmed-Vefik-Pasha in his Dehjehi-Othmanich." 
Cheleb goes back to Persian Chelipd,which goes back 
to the Syriac Telibd (the Cross). Cf. Arab. the 
origin to the time of Christian influence in the 
reign of Changéz Khin. We know now that this 
influence is to be dated much earlier, from the 
time of the first Nestorian missionaries. In this 
way we hove, as the uldest meaning of the word, 
“Man of the Cross,” Christian. As the first who 
adopted the Christian faith were persona of high 
and even of royal descent, it was afterwards 
applied to them, and still later, as a desi 

of all educated people. The cldest hitherto Gaswe 
mention of this interesting word is from 1313. 
More facta will enable us to decide the question 


| definitively. 


10. A Historical Grammar of the Modern 
Armenian language of Tiflis (Russian), by A. Thom- 
son. This is a perfectly worthless, unacientific 
compilation, written without any knowledge of 
the most elementary principles of philology. The 
painful impression produced by M. Thomson's 
book is greatly relieved by a series of most 
interesting philological notes by the reviewer (M. 
Marr). 

ll. Journal of the East — Siberian Section of 
the Greogrophical Society, Vol, I. Partaj2 and 3. Vol, 
IT. p. 1. (a) Buriat legends, Yakut folktales, 
songs, riddles and proverbs (collected by T. A. 
Khudjakaf): (+) New materials bearing on the 
Shamanism of the Buriats (by M. Ehangalof 
in Russian); copious materials, carefully collected 


12. Jowrnal af the Society of Investigation of 
the Amitir Country, Vol. I. (Huzsian). This recently 
ety has started a periodical. The 
contents of its first number are interesting. We 
may pomt out an article of the President, M. 
Busse, “On Archmological remains in the valleys 
of Lefa, Daubikhe and Qulakhe.” The report of 





the Society tells us that it has an Archeological 
| Museum with 256 objects, 


by W. Ostroumof. A series of articles. —(1) ry 
torical and Ethnographical notes on the Sarts. 
(2) Characteristics of the Sarta; (3) Russian In- 
fluence ; (4) Reminiscences of Sattar Khiin ‘Abd- 
ul-ghafarof ; (5)A description of the journey of the 











T It is adopted from the same source by M. Barbier de Meynard in his Dictionary. 
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merchant, Mirzi Fukhiri to Kharkof, Moacow | 


and St. Peteraburg; (0) The Turkistan Gazette ; 
(7) Conclusion. 

t4. A Chinese-Russion Dictionary, by the Rev. 
Father Palladiua and P. 8. Popof. A very rich 
dictionary containing 11,668 hieroglyphs. The 
best parts are those relating to Buddhism, ‘Tao. 
ism and the Confucian philosophy. The pro- 
nunciation is that of Peking. It is i be re- 
gretted that the accents are omitted. 

15. Minor works of A, von Gulachmid, Vols. I 
end IT. (German). A most important publication 
both for tho Orientalist and for the historical 
student. The first volume gives articles on 
Egyptology and Greek Chronography; the second 
volume relates entirely to the Bemites and to early 





church history. Two more volumes will be pub- | 


lished on the history of the non-Semitic nations 
of Asia und on Roman-Greck medieval history. 





16. Handbook of Arabie as inka in Eoupt 
(German) by Dr. K. Vollera. A most excellent 
hand-book for Arabiste, who wish to get acquainted 
with modern Arabic, To persons who are not 
trained in hterary Arabic, the book will be pro- 


 bably somewhat difficult, 


17. Transactions of the Egyptian Inatitute, 
Sad Series, No. 10 (French), Among articles bear. 
ing on Oriental subjects, that of Yakub-Artyn- 
Pasha may be noted, which deals with Koptic 
methods of fractional configurations, now quite 


antiquated, though in circulation for a long 


time. 
18. Arabic Authors by J. J. Arbuthnot. The 


reviewer pronounces this book to be “a failare.” 


18. Bibliographical Appendiz.—Notices some 
of the latest Oriental publications in Hussia. 


Sercive D'OLDENBUEG. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


NOTES ON EQUTH-INDIAN FESTIVAL. 
L—Poncat. 

Tho Pongal is one of the chief Hindu fes- 
tivals in Southern India and generally takes 
place about 12th January. It is celebrated with 
much delight and amusement by all classes of 
the Hindus, as being held on the day on which 


the aun leaves the sign of Capricorn and proceeds 


towards the Equator. 


All housesare neatly whitewashed and repaired. | 


Relations are invited from a distance, and alms 
are given to the poor. New rice, mited with 
milk, green gram, sigarand other edibles are 
boiled ina new vessel in an open yard im the 
eentre of the house and offered to the sun-god. 
Every one in the house partakes of thie food 
with great eagerness, for, if the rice has boiled 
well it is a good Pongal, promising future 
happiness. Relatives, friends and sequaintances 
3!i ealute the master and inquire whether ‘it has 
boited.” On the third day is the cattle feast, when 
all the cattle are bathed and adorned and their 
horus painted in warious colours. Rice and 
milk are boiled and given to the cattle. 





ll —VakusHarrieary, on New Year's Davy. 
This falls about the 12th of April, and is a 


very unportant festival. Early in the morning | 


every one takes a bath im cold wuter, in a river 


if possible or at home, During the day | 


there are great public rejoicinga, Relatives are 
invited andthe holy water mixed with mangoes 
{nim} flowers, while molasses and young tama. 


rind are presented by the family priest and 
freely passed round. This is done to secure 
evening the family priest produces the new 
Almanac and reads out the more striking pass- 
ages, explaining them at the same time, while the 
whole family sits round him eagerly gathering 
their fortune during that year. 


T1.—Dtr ava. 

A social festival held about the 8rd of 
October in commemoration of the auspicious 
day when the Asuras Balichokravart! and Narok- 
figura were slain by Vishnu. As this event is 
said to have taken place in the evening, the 
people express their joy at the event by illu- 
minating their houses with lights arranged 
in artistic lines and letting off fireworks and 


| crackers. The Hindus of all classes get up as 


early in the morning aa two o'clock, anoint their 


bodies with gingelly oil and bathe in hot water, 


put on mew clothes and ornaments, and gaily 

decorate their children. Sweetmeate of all kinds 

are prepared, of which everybody in the" house 
EK. SRIEANTALITAR. 





MEDICAL LORE IN MADEAS. 

If fever comes on a person on a Saturday, the 
fever will last till the next Saturday. Medicines 
are generally not administered on a Saturday, as 
it 9 an inauspicious day, They would only be 
given on the pert day. 

EK. SRIEANTALITAR. 
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Achyntariya of Vijayanagara ; his COINS wee. DOG 
Addakali-Gachchha, of the Juins ... 


adhyakaha, = déitaka or Gfiapts ....0++s- 100 424 n. 
Adityadatta, Susidhivigrahika, an officer of 
Balavarmadéva Peer rr -» 193 
Afehiin langnage, the components of the, 333; 
—is an Iranian tongue probably derived 
from Zend, 335; — literature, a note on, 
999, 340 ; — love-songs, 340; — provers... 340 
Afghin Race, discussion on the origin odes 


Ajtrikas, aif Perret tn 361 
Ajmere, Sanskrit plays by Sémadiva and Vig- 
rabarija, partly in inscriptions at 201 
djnapti, wed to denote the Diitaka of a 
GETUTIE eaves sereernee es 
Akaltira ineeiiption; TOEIOC: cprececsssesaeeresees Bb 
Akhdn Darvéza, the Afhiin writer s..-+++++ 339 
Alcijsmansept. a village in the Gudrevira 
vishaya ... 
Alandatirths, # a village in the Grinilays thiga 96 
Alexander of ictal was & ee 
Atika . 7 
iisgleea. = tae enn bee 
alphabet, the North- Indian ; the nec of 
certain characters in Ab sesvereces 117, 118 
Amma L, . v1 “(Eastern 
Chalukya)... 
“oN Il, Vijaytditys Vi (Eastern 


ead eS ST cee ee 


eee ee 


Pieee esha sheep bhe ee EE ee ee ee ee 


, 241 


oe bee 2S 


Chalu- 
be beh pee noe Be 


Ammndgedint wife of RAjarhjn ne 
dmadya is a synonym of kula or fulakrama, 


. 273 


and means ‘generations, auccessions" ....++ 342- 


Améighavarshs L (Raishtrakdta), 101, 103; — 
distinet evidence of a break in his reign, 
113, 114;—the English equivalent of the 
date of his EKanheri sais  Aicomae 
Sanhvat 775 (for 773) +... a . 421 

Anterecn, bofmardeess itcitin’ 2 .. 216, 216 

Andhra or Andhra country sj. vessae OO 

— mentioned in the Adika “ jnecrip- 

du sahpankanshn cedboeuessekss pos 290, 240, 247 

Gndu, the meanings of, in certain date. 287 to 28 


contin to the pattdwalt of the Sarnevat!- 
Gachebha, 348, 349; — of the Minor-dngins, 
349, — and of the One-Angina 

Anhilwid pradasti of Vikrama-Sarhvat 1651; 


Mnglish eqeivalens of thie dates - Paper 141 and n. | 


animals, grateful, in folktales, 30 &; — the 
a jae of prcpibbetious Watavaincie ubtigs 195 


ey a Ee 
addition, the Burmese system of, plained: rs ff. | 


= Antigon 
| Antisuaes Geastes ol Mhetodasin one 000 





| arani, Prof. seas Funke cin Klee 2. | 


12, 18, 95 n., 266, 283. 
uel, 13, 270, 283 | 


oe ea oe 349, 350 


Afjanérl inseription of Stunadéva, of Saka- 
Sambvat 1063 (for 1064); papain ¥° ae 


US kata. 
TES wee sees eet eee oe ee . Zl 
temporary Of AGGIE 1. .01<cesssenssenenssen center 
Antiochus IL of Syria was a contemporary 


of Agéka eee bie 08 PER eee eee FOF eee re SEE Ee wee ee Ee 242 


339 | ormnintis artgen ener 


Son es Pe ee ee eee ee ee sm wm agian all 


Aperhitin Aparfjiya, the third Srute 
Kirelin PerrTTerrrri el Te spa sanenenweGtlt 348, 355 


Arabion Nights, an Indian origin for the 


noted, 185; imedited MS. of the... coe S27 
Arabic-Persian word - sagaira sak in the 

Tirunell grant... eee ees ee ee Fee EE ow 2@] and mn. 
ares, the sines of, in the Parichasiae 
Arhadbalin, “$line 
Arician grove, 





sin 


ee a 


242 eee ale of the, 45 ; cates 


their story explained . ee 
arithmetic, as preached by Burmese sxtrolo 
gers, 53: — the correspond noo between the 
S emratee an’ Hinda astrological aystem of, 
53; — the use of Indian (Pili) terms by the 
Burmese in their, 53; — the correspond. 
ence between the Burmese and Tibetan 
systems of, 53; — origin of the Tibetan 
system of, 53; — Burmese and Tibetans 
not taught to multiply by rote beyond 
nine times nine, 54: — Burmese, is no 
mental system, 54; — Burmese process of 
calculation in writing, 54; — illiterate Bur- 
mese system of notation, 44; — Burmese 
system of, the result of working with a 
natural (= spoken) notation, 65; — anti- 
quity of the Burmese system of, 54; — 
Burmese standard works on, 54;— Burmese 
system of, limitation of the, 57, — mat 
adapted to fractions, 57; — Burmese 
syatem of an explanation of the origin of, 
67, 68: — Hindu astrological system of ; 





subtraction 59 n.; — method of moltiplica- 
tion, 60 n; — Hindus taught to multiply by 
rote up to high figures, 63; — method of 
division, 63 n.:— note on Koptic «+++,» 490 
Arjun Singh, his rebellion at Gujrdnwilé ... 216 


432 INDEX. 


Se - 


American,; Apocrypha, notes on, 427-— date evolutions im his relicions Ife, 244; — oq 
uf the alphabet. ....... Tisetatssessseesasettensag, Sod | his early yours, he iceupted the supremacy 
Arthiuni inscription of Chimuodantja, pf of the Brihmans, 44; — in the ninth year 
Vikruma-Sashvat 1136: Eaylish ynivaleut after his coronation, he became a Bud. 
OE ti tha beri anime scedatizeHncecyesesa excel 129 and n. dhist Updsoku, 234, 295, — anil proceeded to 
Avutunkircsreya, a subdivision of the Gudra- deprive the Brihmans of their divine pres. 
litt rishaga sas clyduaalosastetais teekieeeee, bebtas,, | tige, S57 ; —and in the vleventh Fear, he 
Aryadivi, apparcutly the uname of the wife inade a State entry into the Baddhist 
of Dindrnava Sue erretersmcesneae ate) | Oburchy 235 3. — the orivin-of his emeer. 
Aryans, Enropern origin of ; criticiam of Vun | sion was the dowls of Violence which 
den Gheyn's work on the ...-.se.seceseesssesesss 325 | accompanied the conquest of Kalinga, 247; 
Atoka, the great Buddhist king ; mentioned — he was a declared adherent to Bad. 
by the name or tithe of Piyadusi (— Priya- dhism from the ninth year, 245; — the 
darsin), 142, 170, 291, 232, 263, 364; — and doctrines which he professed, 259; — his 
br the *pithet of Diectuaiipige, 165, 231; — pereonul character <A POH aed ttt ee dee des taeesse eens BS 
he Ind alas the nance of Dharmagsoka, 233, | Ascka’s edicts, Dr. Biahler on the epigraphy 
260: — probably Privwlarsin was hin Oris . of TT LER Se RSeSTE Mb 89 FOU bes ene sanneaenp thier 117, llé 
inal unme, and ho took the name Addka Adihitradinawwild, the, noted er.. 
or Dharmigaka at his conversion to Bud- | derayo, a aubdivision of a CUNY co seecestercce OD 
‘thism, 243: — his rock edicts at Saba. Atavilurjaya, an officer of) Vishouyar. 
sarim, Riapnith, Bairit, and Bhabra, | Ghana I,.,..... TPH N08 4am seennsas seca aneese cos 1B) NG 
and = thu imseriptiongs in the Barihar Athurva-Védg (sce Kaadibewtitri), 90 ;—— this 
caves; M. Senort’s texts and translations, numbering of the peridtebies of the c...0.. 148 
rendered into English by Mr. Grierson, 154, Atisuparrn, an ancicnt town or village: ...... 418 
165, 168; — Dr. Bithler's rendering of the dresfa, notes on the Branimir of the... 60 148 
Baribar cave inscriptions (and of the Ayapa-Rautariya, another nano of Ginaddva $93 
Nigirjun! cave inscriptions of Adika‘s Ayrton, his murder at Multin Hiern i DDS, SG 
urandson, Dagarutha), 36] 5 — dieeussion ua 
to the author and language of the Inserip- 
tions, 20. — L, the anthor, 229; — the 
Piyadasi of the inscriptions is the Adika of 
the literary records, 299: — hig coronation 
ia to be placed four yeara and fire months 
after hia accession, 235; — the chronulo- 
gical order of the inscriptions, 236 ; — the 
period of themris fixed by the mention of 
certain contemporaneous Greek kings, 
~33 ; — hie accession ia to be placed about 
B. ©, 273, and his coronation in B. C. 270, 
or 269, .. 249, 243; — ‘members of his 
family, 2446: — his royal residence was at 
Pataliputra, 247 ;—the extent of hia domi- 
nions, 247 ; — the synchronous Greek kings, 
and Indian and other tribes, mentioned 
in his inscriptions, 935 ; — his empire em. 
braced the whole of Northern Indin, ex. 
tended to the central plateau of the Dekhan, 
and was bordered by provinces over which 
he exerciaed suxcrainty, 249; — hig rela- 
tions with foreign countries, 255; — the 
opening phrase of his edicts is a trace of the 
influence exercised by the Persian cong vest 
and administration in north-western India, 
=o); — the classes of his functionaries, 
und their duties, 40; — the ANtisariga na, 
a religious institution, 263 ; — literary tradi. 
tiong about Agika, 256; — the sUccessivs 
















Bacchus, see Dionyans .,..........., tsernsiedees Sf 
Bichéra, Perhaps mentioned as 6 Var. 
vorda .. THe M0500 080 9000s teh bee baness vee ane sey QOD and n, 
Bahawalpur, Nawab of, his share in the cap- 
ture of Multan 


Bainit rock edict af Asoka, edited stores erseeseee LE 
Balitkira-Gana, another name of the Saras. 

Vaki-Gachehha....scsieessssseesss Pin ae hin tie dee ee 42 
| Balavar, the Wisdom of, a note on the Geor. 
ginn TOmunoe ie OR ETS S00 bbe Sec Con bas ude bed Be 
Balavarmadéva, Mahdedmanta, 193, his 

grant, edited *reeneneesesesiesidashivesvasseecsaten 1QQ 
Balder, the myth of, discussed, 199, 200; 

— Balder’s Bale-fires dj MBGCD ee eectseee, 190 
Balliladiva-Vélibhata PO? toe bus 460 Gea peseae sel one ees 271 
banners and create, differencag between the 

= a “eteeesetnerssesoaeeteitensssesassssvey 27H p, 
Baribar Hill mentioned by the ancient name 
of Ehalati or Khbalatika, 189, 170, 364 and 
.;—the cave inscriptions of Adika, 
edited; M. Senart’s renderings, 168 ; — 

Dr. Bithler’s.......s0eesssavses. Po (Se OPP een Che nek aoe 361 
Barlaam and J i urahip disena. 

sed, 86, 427, 423; — a Persian version of 86, 

— non-Christian Versions of, noted, Bo; — 

i note on the geography of +++ 00 00tseterseeace  O7 





asthe, (ent alay pepe ad betee), | a termin 
tiow of village-names, in Diggubarrn, | 
— Pimbarru, 971; = and Kaluohudkbayru: 72 
Bayazid Anadri, the Afghin writer ............ 339 
2 aaa an inseriptien from the, 


Bengal Preidary, anise from the, 


6208S ee ee ee ee co oe 319 


anes rishaya, an ancient territorial 





APU V ESOT cos Seclse ede onveareces oe ie See ies pea ae foo ee 55 


Scta-Vijayiditya V. (Eastern Chalukya) 12, 
13, 95 n., 287, ps 
Sezwide in the Kistna District, m 





ad Vi jun yea Adin ey ee es eee ce vee 101, 415, 418 


Bhubra rock edict of Adtka, edited ........... 165 
Bhaddubahs, = Bhadrabihu I. the fifth 
BSrotae Ke iaadaa is Web Fukseo neni sbeebs ee - 3H, 348, 358 
Bhadralailu ., one of the 
O49, 350, 351, 353, 359 
Bheyalpcr grant of Nariyaoapdla; ax histori: 
eal allman fee 1b ee ces oe ven eee sess 
Bhunlundditya, a follower of Kollabiganda- 
Vijayditya IV. ..esessoeseseoe-0 v4, 267 
Hhiskara-Havivarman, a king, 236, 257, 291; 
— the Tirwnelli grant of bis time, edited... 285 
Ahatidrake, a paramount title ; earliest ins- 
tance of its uso by the Eastern Chalukyas 
100; — conferred on the pontiff Padma- 
nandin of the Saragvuti-Gachchha........... 301 
Bhattiraka-Vijuyiditya I. (East. Chal) 12,15, 
88, 263 
268 
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ne 2 eae 


Bhima, of the Solar Race 
Bhima L, Chélakya-Bhima [. (Eastern Cha- 


luk ya)... ie a: lh be Ea a ear is 13, ad, pare 


Bhima Il. Chilukya-Bhima I. (East. Cha- 
Doky) veeves deve vearessseres 19, 13, 95 n., 269; 283 
Bhima III. (East. Chal)...............12, 14, 289, 283 
Bhimagupta, a king (see Kayyata) ........... Lid 
Bhimarathi, an ancient name of the river 
Bhima ..+-+. 
Bhoja, name of a people mentioned in the 
Asova inscriptions ee con ae asseee baa, 240, a4, 248 


BE ee oe o4 


Bhojadéva of Kanauj csc. .cccccsissesmse... 188 | 
Bhir State, Buddhist caves in the wee... 121, 


bhujang — ogre foe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Se ee 185 
Bhujangiki, an ancient village aes tractebesssasee Dow 
Bibl Chandan, her share in the destruction of 
Pandit Jalli, 73; — her claims to Hird 
Singh's estates, 72, 74; —stira up Lahir 
against the English, 76; — interferes in 
Gulib Singh's arrangements with the 
British Government, 215; — agrees to the 
annexation of the Cis-Satluj States ......... 219 
Bihdr, an inecription from, edited ............... 312 
Bijhéli inscription of Séméévara, of Vikrama- 
Samvat 1226; English equivalent of the 
abe sas cee vee OO Ges dacs cctcus rad tay bestencesecs ltt BEG H. 





| Bina king usin by Chak yabima Vis. 
vatdhana V. 





2 SSeS FP Pee Se ee 187 | 
| Bodddiya, another name of Ballitadéva. Veli. 


at 
Biliichtadma, a are of the .... ale 
Bittarasa, Prikrit name of Vishnu vardhinis t. we 
blister, girl born from a, in folktales ........ 1438 
blood, origin of the tabu of, 49; — of tabard 
persons very dangerous, 49; — con ah No 
enstoms, 49; — contains the *soul,” 40. — 
red jnice in plants, specially im the vine, #1; 
—rongeqnent enstoma, 49; — the savage 
dread of menstrnuns, 197; — an origin for 
the objection to shedding or spilling, 49, — 
drinking, a fonn of initiation, 423; — 

a form of onth, 423;—as a pledge of 
friendahip, 423; — is still on custom amony 
Karens, Kachins, Chins and Barmese wild 
tribes, 423; — survives _aniongat the 
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saauha 


GN grees ap cee ctecossac ees senses opanak ants? iene et 


| Bédhiek axpteaittact Sintidava, the, wokiondl: 


Bn, Be 
Bidh-Gayd inscription of Vikrama-Saiiivat 
1005 (F); English equivalent of the date ... 127 
Bolama, an officer of Nar‘odrameigirija- 
Vijmyadtyan Tee ii. soo t.ctessc sce ccoesecsaanssaese 101 
Béliigd, Burmese rules of astrolovy ......4... 34 


-* Bombay East Indian," defined .............. JE3n. 


*Bombay Portuguese,” defined......cs...0... 18An. 


Bombay Presidency, an inscription from the, 


banes, of dead sasenlons: object of préservinse 
among North American Indians, 121); — )} 
slain animals, object of preserving, amony 
Ca a) eee ie 
Book of Adam and Eve, note on the iAsosea tie 
Apocryplin called the .......00ccessccrrseeetsee 427 
bride's feet, the, bringing ill-luck to ‘fige hus. 
hand's howse ........01.... 
eee re the +iaideheg of Balova ieatbe va, 
123; — Hémachandra gives it os a syno- 
mym of BAriishah.....i.05 ccc icc cesses cleseees oss ]2i 
Brihaj-Jdtaka, mention of the, in folktales . oa ah 
Brihaspati, the law-book of; notice of Dr. 
Dolly's tramslation 2... sicccctscccweessesssssecereere 404 
British Museum; a grant of Nardndramri. 
garkja-Vijayaditya IL, edited, 414; — the 
inseri of Baratigadéva ; English equj- 
valent of the Gate ......s.cccceeeseereeee 197 and m. 


2 Pee boo | 


a 
i 
Qt 2b rss oe ap a, 


- Buddhilinga, the ninth Daie-Parvin oes S48, S08 


Buddhist caves recently discovered, at 
Buddhist inacriptions ... 
Buhilings, = Buddhilingn ..,......... 


Oe ee er 17] 


auconsaes LPO, 105, 163, ots F 


BESET he Bes 


fond INDEX. 


ME =e Ee Baa 


Bukkariiya of Vijayanagura ; his coims....... 302 of Matkhéd, 101, 162, 103, is, 266, oF 0825 
bull, the, represents Dionysus, 105; — Omiris.... 194 and the Waslen ChAlukyas ... 281, 252 
burial, communal customs of, in North Chitlukyas, Western ; wars it the ‘Chilus 
America, 119; — pra OOS TTD big and the Eastern Chalukyas ........280, <8, 2e2 
the Piirala.........-2. omegsereees O98 | ChAmumlardja (Paramira); see Arthund...... 12> 
Burma, this French i lM, iD the ‘Vth Century, Chandaladévi, wife of Bhima ............ eserves 268 
- notice A, ssreeersrseceecne OI Chandaledéyt, wife of Mallapadiva +... von 268, 2x 
: een the Camival’ sem i thins cantons, “51 Ohandregdpia, = Chandragioin.... ‘cabs 85 me 
Chandrche inscription of Kalachuri- Saiivat 
724, noticed ...,.. +0... a °F S008 Fetes cee POs oe 
Changéz Khin, notes on the chronology of 
87; — an origin of the nume ror iaes ie ee B? 
chaturaiga, the spread of the game ......00. 293 
Chinturu, an ancient village ....c..ccsescsese 410 
Chivali, a village in the Kintoa District... 890, ce 
| charana, the Tuittiriva .......2.000-essersaseacess +. 
CheHar; eco Kultetocga-Chviadira IL nih oe 
Chellara agrahdra.... dies - 264, 285 
| Chéra-Pindya siplinbet .. 288 and Plate 
Cherupdra, a town in the (ey Paki olshiah: li, 
96. -—probably itis the modern Chipurmpalle. 15 
Chhatar Singh Atdriwali, his alliance with the 
Amir, Dist Mubammad dha poate ew 215, 216 
Chilis, conquered by Gulib Sidgh:.. trecsierens DIF 
child-birth, snperstitions connected with ; the 
origin of May-day and the May-pole, 47; — 




















Alumpiated person in folktales ... 14h, 185 ff. 
ards. the origin of playing... ....00s0000000 29, 204 
‘thie, an origin for many ceremouics and 
custome connected with... set ceseeneee 453, 49 
Caspian, Kaselia’ 8 Tousiriders iat Sb, notes om... 425 
Cancasus, notice of works on the ,,.....0..... 88 
Central Eon & an incclillaaiibiads from he 
-wdlited PS oT 
Chiliouduas ekbaeheerthinnne sasstes. SD 
Chalomes, ave Beahien tas pdakes abdestinseneen 
Chakrakdta, an ancivnt sine . 20 and n. 
Chakriyndha, «king to hoon. ‘Dbarapdla 
ware the rule over tins he is perhaps 
_Bhojadiva  .......4:. ones - 1) 
Chalukya clucltains onder ‘the ‘Rishirakdgas, 6 
Chi-ukya-Arjuna, a birada of siaiimaiceieltein | 


‘rija-Vijaydditya II. . » 100 vows to procure, 80 : ult of a Roman 
Chéinkya-Biima I. (Eastern, Chalakya) 12, | goddess to procure, 46: — the function of ) 
13, 163, 283 Diana Nemorensis... sen basis ped bee sabeber ss SE 
Ciilucya-Bhima ts Vishnuvardhana VII. children, onatom of * passing’ discussed eosses 199 
(East. Chal.).... + 12, 13, 95 m., 269, 263 | Chillones, asc Sclungs ... iceeioaeds bic im OP 
Ch&lukya-Chandra, a a ‘hiradn of Saktivarman 273 | Chinghiz, see Chaagéz .. aT 
Chilakya-Chikla, a king ......... ain takank cereale 263 | Chipurupalle, a village in the: Vtmeanekias 


Chalukyas, Eastern, 1 to 15, 93 to 105, 191, 
266 to 285, 414 ; — their chronological list, 
It, 13; } — their onmnplete genealogy, in four 
parts, <4; — their genealogical table, 284; 
— « branch line of descent insinen Aihea, 
cor, 265, 283 ; — vuriants of the form of 
the family-name, 95 n. ; — their insignia, 
27/5; — thew original capital was Vengi, 
93, 267, 209 ; — and they were called dis- 
tinctively “the lords of Vetgt, 93, 101, 
102, 103, 269, 271; —they perhaps lost 
Vengi to the Chéjas for twenty-seven years, 
212; —the capital was afterwords trans. 


District ; probubly mentioned by the anci-. 

ent name of Cherupdra, 15: — the grant 

of Vishnuvardhana I., edited .. ‘dca 
Chitor line, the, of the Sarasvatt. Gackckiens. ah5 
Chitérgadh inscription of Samarasishha: Eng. 
| lish equivalent of the date .,. - 137 and on. 

Chidadéva, — Kulittuiga-Chédadéva Il...... 285 
Chifs maudala, the Hott Senses seereedretieiiecsd ine S6R 
| Chélas mentioned in the Aétkn inaceiptions, 
739, 240, 249; — they perhapa held the 
Vengi country for twenty-seven years, 

272; — their intermarringes with the Fas. 
tern Chalakyas, 2id, 277; — und their wars 





ferred to Rajamahénd rapuram, 94, 246; — WHEH CHEM -.0.0ssercerereseeresseeens 270) 27D, 276, o77 
their imtermarriages with the Clilas, 273, chureh, the use of the, in Indian Christian 
@r7;— and the Huihayas, 101; — they folklore... .6snecsceses ove BB, “rivera 
latterly became Chélas at heart, 277;—2 | Cinderella, a version of, in Salactte . wessecees 142 ff. 
settlement in Western India, or an inter. Cintra pragasti; see Sirahgadéva .....c.0... 137 

| Marriage with the Western Chalukyas, 277; Cis-Satloj States, annexation of the ...... 212, 213 
—they conquered the Kaliiga country, clothes, ‘ prosperous," in Bihdr ........ eteeeters GOT 
104; — and re-subjugated it, 278; — their Coast Moors, ace Moora of Ceylon... tenes ED 


wars with the Chilas, 270,272, 976, 277; — coins, notes of, Parthian, 86 ;— — Saffavi, 87;— 
the Gangas, 101, 192; — the RAshtrakdtas | Sain, 87;— Sassanian, 88, 87 ;— used an 


435 


ee 


aemex: and: ‘altered for dia purpose, in 

Madras, 219; — coins of the kings of Vija- 

yanayara, 301 :— of An-Naafr-li-din-Allah, 

128:— of Mangu Eman si isiiseisisietaen 428 
enlour-sense as exhibited in the hudela’s baveece 18 
communion with the divinity, an Tainthot 

the beliel ii case. ctictated se sccntevennci videtkbieees “AO 
consonanta, thie * stop adund of; tn Mindbeitien 208 
oom, of examination of various custome 

connected with the onitivation of . a 
Corpus Inacriptionum Indicarum, Vol. ut, 

the Gupta Inecriptions; improvement 

the readings... 0+ eee deb eetanrdetemetentenans boone ete 








chsinbhc minhtnianiand chavtes te, in Madraa 192 | 


cow, aa a sacred Hindu metaphor .... scan OOD 
crests ; sep bose renical the: Bantiek: Chatae 


kyas, 06, 275;— differences between the 


devices on creata and those on banners...270 n. | 


erying the neck, an origin of the custom ...... 52 | 

current ond ezpired years; a casein which a 
year of the sitty-year cycle of Jupiter is 
distinctly quoted as the expired year, 411; 
— yeurs of erna; unqualified years of the 
Vikrama era are only exceptionally to be 
applicd as current, 308; — the unqualified 
years of the Saptarahi era and the Lékakila 
reckoning are to be applied as current 161 to 143 

Carrie, Sir Frederick, his share in the sale of 
Kasmir oe onk bet eee one 


2 Pe ee ee ee a 


Daddura, a ere ge by Pens 
dhuna I. pene Pavia eres 

Dakshindwiira, an andlenk: nome of the dis- 
trict ronna Co eer er 

3 l ira, aden l tha: San; uaa: ged, 

dedsnesbstet Ole, 1B 

covceseee SIG 


. 319 





ee | 
Dla, grandfather of Kuleohands’ i; 
Dalhousie, Lord, hia interview with Gulab 


Fie SSR SSS He ee ee 


Sih 4 
Dalip Singh of Lahor ‘placed on the theone 
by Suchet Singh and Hird Singh, 71 ;— 
reviews his troops on Gulab Singh's visit to 
Léhér, 75;— visits the Governor-General 


at the Qasdr camp, 213 ;— his deposition... 217 | 


. 306 


hiss a bees 


didn, a custom of,in Bengal . 
Dineerine, & xastent dl tbalansseok Dinar. 


ARATE Teer CLerT err ert Terr err ert titre Tere tt ere. tr re 972 
Danirnava (Eastern Chalolrya). ....12, 18, 272, 8s ° 


daudyaka, acorruption of dandandyaka 304and ni. 
dangerous things, their origin in the doctrine 
of tabu .. sob divasl deveeTestiievieeesitn ae 
Darda, pokeweed te Gulab Bléghin Fi! B19 
Dairila, o commentator on the Kansile Ata | 
Dadéa-Prirving, names of the eleven, according 
to the patiivali of the Sarasvati-Gachchha 
Hs, 358 


tie ae 215, J14 | 


Ft Se Ge SS me a 218 


epithet of Dévinanmpiyge, 364, 365; — his 
Nagarjunt hill eavo insoriptions, edited vee SH 
| dates (see also eras); (here, and under all con- 
nected entries, the details of such Vikrama 
dutes as were fully indexed in Vol. XIX.. 
are not repeated); dates in which the 
Saka year is quoted incorrectly, 191, 422; 
—a date which does not give satisfactory 
results in anya of an eclipae, 300; — 
dates recorded in 
dooiinad figuree an 83, Sh, 85, 126 to 141, 
151, 152, 153, 212, $11, 314, 421 
docimin figures consbined with numerical 
symbols... .. as bedi vee 32 
numerical symbol... ben 20h 600 pee ooo eaSTy, 1 
nunerical words... err BB, 1M, 191, 314, Ba 
Words ......125 to M41, 164, 311, 312, 314, 421 
daughter, adventures of the only, in folktales, — 
ce. ff. 


|" days, civil, of the fortnight, or month, denot. 


ed by dedi and duit, and bedi or vedi and 
raft, and mentioned in recorded dates :-— 


bright atl — 
first . oi band bit worked ba sanqed sce tad tinea Liv 
sanead', . Ley 
fifth .. 1.85, ‘197, 212, SL 
leant = cctectessesttdy Ga, Lao 
tenth .... Sebnaetieepabakene Sh vcr ran vee ieekasion' tee 
fifteenth ....00. : we Log, Lda 

dark fortnight :— 

0 vieais : he 132, 138. 158 
twolfth .......c0+ 4, 130, Til 
thirteenth .. Fis ereedtees lhl, 314 

days, lunar, i. e., tithis, of the fortnight ov 
month, denoted by the nnmber or name of 
the titki, and mentioned in recorded © 
bright fortnight — 
SEP RRN Taye eesti Sissy als sotaes cra clelovieeeqner STE 
deck fortnight 
first aN duedeeiec ap chs ecg td rebsttacuaay sue bar Le 
ested st ort Shane gh apnea A Ben AY 
third . Stnaedbboeretes 132, 155 
eventhysy ations cel we cad ceh ibe calstd bengal ols GLa 


vighth ee OS ae IO as 
elerenth......... 
twelfth .. cokes sheaskon 
tuisteeuth®.. Aer 
fortnight not specif — 
fat demon o...c. ee eees on were EGO 
days of the week: hati aPebieg, ea wied uti 
recone dates -— 
Aditya ‘Sunday)......- Pccspcien sh aiared pai uae 712 


ee Bee ee ee 


2188, lol, 152 
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Arki (Saturday) 100 con eee Comes 


Budha (Wednesday) ..+...,..151, 162, 421 
Chandra (Monday}, one peceee one 15a 
Guru (Thursday)... 88, 182 137, 138, 141 
Kavya (Friday) .. hiss taal san 
Mangala (Tuesday) .. foe san een | 5 
oer (Sunday) bd ah | “130, 187, Liz 
Sani ( Yee 1138, 151, 152, 287, 
isin 938, 311, 314 
Soma (Monday) ...35, 84, 129, 136, 157, 
141, 153, 422 


Sukra (Friday) .s..<.:..83, 84, (7), 129, 130 
death’ to the savage=absence of the soul,” 
43;— may be permanent or temporary, be- 
my dependent on the absence of the ‘soul,’ 
#3;— temporary, in folktales, $29;— a 
mode of revivifying after, in folktales, 62, 
63;— slaying, and the revival of the slain 
death, 51 ;— muikhsie out, orien of she 


CACO o. Bl 
decimal fore, fe Oe ‘with nama 
0)! - 133 
Delhi Mogeum it ee Vieuen tat. 
vat 1354; cick acetealons of the date 
133 and n. 
Demeter, see Proserpine .. sssapesonrseaees OL 
demons, an origin of the belief iz in. vaca 1 48 
deus ez machind in folktales ..........c.:...... 31 | 


Déva, the tenth Duda. Parvin .. sgaeasben buen 
Divdnampiye, ‘dear unto the Devas,’ ad 
epithet of Asdka, 165, 231; — and of his 
erandson, Dadaratha ., od, 365 
Dévapdladéva of Dhara, his Haresuda inscrip. 
tion, edited, 310; aaa of nine at 
Udaypor, noticed . teense a3 
Dévariya of Vijayansesita; th eblies, "902 


to 305 
Dhalaga, or Valaga, a king slain by Chélukyn- 
bhima-Vishnuvardhana VII. i eee 
Benya, Jayasithhadéva of, §4;— Dévapdila. 
suisanuee 310, 311 
Priel -mahdmétra, title of n dls of Aétka's 
Officials . SSO, 252 
Dharmapfla soqeined the rule on over er Mahidayn 
by defeating Indrardja ... .....0...0.4. 


- 270 


Dharméédka, another name of Asdka......233, 963 
Diill, = Dehii.. ens . O13 
Dhritisina, the ievenths Daba-Parvin. he 41348, 308 
Diana Neinorensis, explained, 45; — the 
rise ate Ted ee ca: of the 


pigndienc village in ‘the ‘Plowisnate 
vishaya.....,. iheaed » 270 
Dimila vishaya, | a ‘aaa territorial. ‘dive 

of Dita nt of "hich in prevrved in thet 

of Dimile ... LS, 16, 17, 98 


po et 3 hoe 





. 188 | English, 
Dharmaséna, the eleventh Dada- Pérvia.. 343, S58 | 


INDEX. 





eeaeee DOG Dionyeus: aay.Mlin gba jek Segvaisaaaes 
— Teprésented by on animal, 193,— 
Dionysus, slvae rd ee ee 
dom, alain periodically . 


Dipévali Festival, note on fal . 24 
disguise as a man by heroine of folktale, 185; 
— of prince hero as a poor man ,.........00. SF 


SS SSE 2G ce oe ee | 


| division, the Burmese system of, explained: 0 ff. 


Diwdn Jawdhir Singh aids Suchit Sitch 7 
dog, the i rae of a, aa a charm for evenly 
Ht Mara, sci. cese cesses ses vais TH 
donkey, riding 0 on na, a phnishment i in Indi! lie 
Dist Muhummad Khan, Amir of Afghinistan : 
his defeat by the British, 215, 216;— helps 
the Sikhs against the English... 
Sreint: oa rig of the custom of ett 
SIV... 2206 eeneee eae 208 beens abe 4, de 
drishtddvishta, ‘dinhly gant frre deere dir ice Tih} 
Drdh- -Arjuna, a biruda of Chalukya-Bi Bhima 1. ee 


Drnjjiiru, a nee in the Penndtavidi 
rishoya ... a ne 


a 


dim, the bard of Afghanistan, described. aan 
Easter ; bonfires, reason for the custom. 1f8 ; 
—_ Eve, ctstoms connected with... . 19s 


eating, an origin of the custom of extlusive 48, i 
eclipses, lunar, mentioned in recorded dates, 
17, 395, 417, 422; — a lonar eclipse quoted 
for a day on which there was hot one, $f), 
—olar eclipses quoted, which were not 
visible in India, 2, 9, 372, 412; — solar 
eclipses which do not work out Batiefac. 
torily.... Cie. 412 
Edwardes, Major (Sir Herbert) taken Multan 
215, 216 
effigies, burning of, as a religious or pe 
custom, survival of human sacrifices... . log 
Egeria, a notice of the nymph ae ete vi 46 
Ekddast, the ee of, a tale af noodles i, in 
Madras..... . 2] 
Elavarru, a village § in the Velaniigaa vishaya 27] 
Elliot, Sir Henry, at the darbar presas< 2 
deposing Paty Singh “ee 
Burma, 89 ;— in the Panjab, ‘0, in 
Telugu . TEV COS FOE OES eee hee end cee g 
emma ; comparative matament bl pais cele 
Saptarshi era and Likakdla reckoning with 
expired years of the Kaliyuga, Vikrama, and 
Saka eras, and of the Kalpa, 150 and n.; 
— eras used in nt ae dates :-— 


. 217 


Kalachuri , Pons Sn ew ebb Bd. BS 
Kaliyuga SOS COSS00 G60 tee nee Bae 2900 Gin gn oe 154 
Jokakila ... 


“ vw18] to 134 
wre sheaee 5, 151, 183, 191, ‘393, 421, 422 
vost Gl to 154 


Saka... 


eo 8s eid Bae ie bib ba 
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.« » 83, 194 t0 142, 152, 212, 
31], 312, 314 
current and expired years. 


Fagir Azid’ddtn, hia retirement from public 


life... oat v1 
fate, the Aimee Gb: over the ‘daiiy, ia Saainass 
belief... tes ponies tai pti iee oh Lee 


fire, self-jmamolation by; ; an "épiaraphital ins- 
tance, G9; — customs connected with the 
kindling of, 198;— implements for making, 
in India, discussed by Prof, von Roth...29+, 295 
fire festivals discussed, 197, 200; — survivals 
of human sacrifice, 197, 198; — originally — 
held at midsummer. tag eh .. 198 
first-born, origin of the eater of sseniicing 
the... 
Firiz Shih Snitin, the Gays ‘inscription. of 
his reign, edited .. 
‘five-hundred,’ the, ‘aa ‘ha five thousand,’ 
of Puraigilinidu..... ; +202 and n. 
flesh, raw, origin of the tabu de ceresiosaveners 00 
folk-otymology among the Sarts, notes OD...... 426 
folk-medicine in Madras . 
folksongs, si a sation ‘of "Darmestebes’s 5 
hook on . Gor ff 
folktales, aa the ‘ifdotioda of ‘primitive be 
liefs, 199; — notes on, Kalmuck (Qalmiq), 
87, 426; — Armenian, 68; — Buriat, 420; 
— Yakut, 249; — in Salsette, 29, 8), 111, 
142, 183, 382; — in Southern India 79, 
92], 315; —im Western India, 107;— 


oo8 o.com & er oon e 


. 312 


ee | 


Prof. Minayef'a collection from Kuméun... 427 | 


forfeit, an anes Tor some customs of wy: 


ies ES 


‘oath te its affects on ifs, 3 in 1 folktales, $15: — i— 
unavoidable, in folktales, 328 ; —the oes 
of the Hindu gods oVer  csssssseeee: 

fox in folle-tales......+0+.c-r00 ces sencasneeens one oe es 

Frazer, Mr. J. G., hin method of studying 


comparative religion .. veh, 46 


» 329 


Gabriel, the angel, in Indian folktales .. 
Gachchhas of the Jaina; the Sonne? gil: 
—it is alao args Parijita .. 
Gajapati king COTISSM, Bee cee cereee nase 
Gaskin. foster sister of Chilukya- 
Bhima I. . a eeanennnten Fo 
games, the peigth disenased 093. 
GAnadéva of Kondavidu; his inet of Saka- 
Samrat 1377, edited . 
set eee AES hee. name at Mida- 
» 2o8 
sigs veto a ae ce “Chilakya- 
bhima-¥ ishouvardhana Vil. ee ee em eee 269, ORS 


nt eh Ss 


. 390 


ab eee eee ee ee ee 





eae Pe 


. cou 


+108 ff. | 





Gandhiras mentioned in the Asdka inecrip- 
HOME .ssscsase ta ean oe 240, 247 
Ganiyyirabu (7), an incteuk town or village. 418 
Gangi, wife of Vishnuvardhana...........00... 268 
Gangi and Yamund, among the tint. of 
the Eastern ee tonic and the Rashtra- 
kites... aan A pe otc : 2F5 
Ganeaikonda. Chileparass was the ‘capital of 
Kuléttunga-Chidadéva L Prre Ty tr . 230 
Gingakunda, = Gangaiko: le Cheaoneath 3 . o 
Gangipuri, another name of Gangaikonda- 
Chilapttram ... 


oe ba 





Pee Tore. oe 


| Gangas, wars of the, with: the Bastar Chaka. 


| Seer enneyp ontaceaotnesewe Sy Me 
Gauda, a division of Pundradééa ewiewisesary S10 
Gauhar Rahmiin of Gilgit, his dota”: 2 


(Gantama or) Gotama, the firat Kévalin.. “S47, S| 
Gayi in Bihfir; the surrounding district 
mentioned by the name of Dakshin\gira, 
313 ;—the inscription of Vonarijadeva of 
Vikrama-Samvat 1325; English equivalent 
of the date, 137 and n.; — the inserip- 
tion of Vikrama-Sativat 1429; English 
par ne of the date, 135 and nj; —an 
inscription of the meee of Sultin Firiz 

Shih, edited... . #12 

gender in Sanskrit, ¢ o : peonla attradtion of. 206 
geographical notes; the divisions of Pun- 
dradésa, 418; — ‘Ajmere, 202 n.; — Gaya 
District, 313; —Gddivari District, 1%, 
O84, 285 ;— Hishangibdd District, 311; 
— Kistna District, 101, 390, 415 ; — Mala- 
bar, 286; — Sdtard District, 96; — — Shihi- 





bad District, 124; — Trichinopoly District, 
280; — Vigagapatam District ...-.,-s-,..+: 15, 16 
ghosta, an origin of the belief in.. sere 48 

| Gilbert, Sir Walter, his speech on n behalf of 
Gulib Singh . . 218 

yee Naikd Bonijered, 0 iolise ‘of ‘the Bihiri 
Hones See 
Gosceia! defined .. oie » 183 n. 
goat, the, representa Diokpous sad srsuae LoD 


gods, human, among savages; enquiry into 
the belief, 46 #.; — mortality of, enquired 
into, 50 ;— immortality of, inconceivable by 
the savage, 50; — Hindu belief in the tem- 
porary incarnation of, 331; — object of 
killing the animal, among savages... 

gold, a shower of, indicates birth of son, in 
folktales... “ -- 145 ff. 

Golden Bough, the, explained 46; - - is theanie: 
tletoe, 197 ff. ; — an original for the name, 
on; — the, represented the ‘soul’ of the 
Rex Nemorensis, 49; — life-index of the 
king of the wood, 47; — enquiry into the 
reason for plucking the, before a aeorere 


pricatly predecessor ie ee a58 bia 46 


» 195 


269 bh ide Bee ee 





Gontaru, a vilage in the Kavderari 
sled ce eee owt? and ni. 
Gosalludévi ; see * : Hathiya-dah’. conn en eee tenes eee 131. 
Gétemma, the firwt Kéoalin veesce-nsce, 
gétra, ‘a family or clan ;" the Minarya gétra 
included the Chalukyas, 96, 106, 417; — 
papers. Soares mentioned in records ;— 
SETS. be S00 GEE SPO ee eee 418 
ee » O83 
pena ne cee sersserescesssseseseseessessee Maat 


Bhiradvija Coenen ee Ree tee eee oe ee +o. 398, 418 


Pe ee 


Ghrarynscssse.., PPS cre eee e ee een tes teeeet oon eee tees 383 
GATtAIIA. ss 00000 rercreseereeresseesseesel ty 123, 418 
Harita sen eedeee bee eee tise eee seeaeeen OMG, 418 
sade a Pee eee Se See Bee eee eee eee CREE ee «+ 106, ono 
es pale atcha Ht 
ere areata sie-Gc neh kenanp ine ret bas neneuasnaare: Sener s| 
Paridara eseetaeshernsnerssseecssssunseseeceesevess SEO 
Sarhkriti seseneues ey ee it 
ERATE YI se sesiees cncerseesiosisenses seneesetone we 139 
PRAWRERS ns ssccndaunststetees matnerreariscseeeys OOO || 
Viisishtha. eos seseenas nn » 133 
V ateties sce sen cess » 418 


Goraddhana, = Govardhana, ytaig “fourth 


firuia-Kévalin .. ee boas. o58 
Givinda IIT. (RAshtrakata)... . 101 
Givinda V.(Rashtrakita) .. steiasen ma 


Govindachandradéiva of Peon 5 ; Bee o Rén e+ 130 
Géyama, the first Léralin = 
eranmar, note on Franke's treatise on Indian 
genders, 395; — the formation of the plural 
of Indo-Germanic neuter, 395; — the 
flexion and stem-formation of the present 
in the original Indo-Germanic language ... 
grave, kneeling on the, as a mode of Sea 
fying the dead, in folktales .. +» 82, 83 
Grihyasiitra of Hizapyakébin:: i 
in ite language ...... . 26 
ground, not touching the, the nee iy one OF 
groves; sacred, origin of, 47; — as iri 
haunts, Origin Of cece cencas cis cageercees 47 
Guddaridi vishaya, an padlent territorial 
division oa. sdenisasas ow V7 TL, 27h, 234 
Gudrahiira vishaya, an ancibad territorial 
division, 97, 93 ; — it is apparently identical 
with Gudravira and Gudrivira, 97 n,,— 
and perhaps also with Guddavidi .. 
Gudravira vishaya, an ancient territorial 
division, 97 m., 103, 270,271 ; —also Gadri- 
VATA s000 renedenens Pons wea segebe anne 
Guhidévapitra of Orissa pubasnepens 
Gulib Singh of Jammin adopts Kanbir Singh, 
71; —his troubles as to Bibt Chandiin's 
claims, 74, 75; — attempt to poison him, 
*5;— conquers Kishwar, 76; — his conduct 
during the Sikh war, 77, 78; — the ‘gale’ 
of Kaémir to him, 213, 2914; — onsted 


hin eee tie ook ee oe 


305 





eed, COS | 


ee Bae a47 


crore OF | 


fame pome feoponlig hy al High, 0, ; 


214; — terma of his Treaty with the 
British Government, 214, 915; — re 
linquishes Hazdra for Muaniwar and 
pygcie #15; — offera to help the English 
to put down Chhatar Singh AptariwAli,. 
216, 217; — aids in the subjugation of the 
Palijib, 217; — interviews Lord Dalhousie, 
S15 ; — interview with Sir Charles Napier, 
218;— takes Dirdd and Qhilis, 219; — 
ia attacked with diabetes, 219; — sends 
help to Huzira, 220; — helps the Britiah 
in the Mutiny, 220; — his death ae one 220, 291 
Gugaga,a variant of the first part of the 
name of Gunake-Vijaytditya IL. seneeesececs LO 


| Gugagénka, a variant of the first part of the 


_bame of Gunaka- Vijayiditya ITT, ... 0s 102 
Guanka-Vijaydditya I]. (Eastern Chalukya) 


12, 13, 102, 28s 
Gunakenalla, a variant of tho first part of the 
name of Guoaka-Vijayiditym ITT... 102 





Gundugolann, or Guntugolann, a village in 
the Verszindode rishaya ..ssc-senees +: -+ 271 
Gunotngolann; see Gundugolano .,...... cosnes Bal 
Gupta Inscriptions, the; improvements in the 
readings «. toosssen 1B to 10 
Gupta. Valabht era, the, 37 6 to 399. aa fe the 
original Gupta era in Central India ; 1, the 
nature and initial day of the years, S775— 
A., the Eran inscription of tie sens a 
377; —B.andC., the Khh and Majhgawath 
grants of the years 163 and 191,,. 377 ;—2, 
the arrangement of the lunar fortnights, 
of?;— I., the era as used in N D., 
the KhigminJu inscription of the yeur 386, 
» 379; — ILL, the ervengritiee ie 
wild and the neighbouring parts; 
Kuira grant of the year 330, + yore 
the Mérbi grant of the year 585 expired ool; 
— G., the Veriiwal inscription of Valabbi. 
Sarhvat 927, . - $83; — H., the Verhwal ing. 
cription of Valabhi-Sarbvat 945, . . Jed ; 
—IV., current and expired years; the 
exact epoch of the ern in each variety; and 
the classification of the dates, 335;— Gnu 
Sathvat 1 current began with the Chaitra of 
Gaka-Sarhvat 243 current, in A. D. $20, 
$88;—and Valabhi-Sazhvat 1 current began 
with the EArttika of Mp on a77 
Betieetia ai D. $19... 


sesesnes $42, 950, 351 





Hathayus, =Kalachuris of Tripura; an inter- bhoman sacrifice; various reasons hag Ge 
marriage with the Eastern Chalukyas, 101, custota, 50, 51; — shown in the fire festivals 
415, 418 | 197, 199 
hair, origin of the sanctity of the, 49 ; — con- | Hunzaa, Dr. Leitner om tha oes cse.cceeses B05, 306 
sequent customa, 49; — methods of | 
= caching tab grartils of tint Madris 192 | Ibn Ehordidhbeh, a new edition of, noted ... 85 


hakim, observances when visiting a, in Bih&r 337 Tebbri pagoda OOP... recesses retsseserrescrencee SOT 
hand, the bloody, in Pertia .......02-s0sese0-. 148 eee a eee or temporary ‘ 
Hanai inseription iption of Pri virhja in eramimation endowment ¥ divinit: P cctsttcsscssesseeseeeee 
of the date ....... ice FREE PN Indra, Adhirdja, poesibly = Indra, Mahd-— 
Harakili-mdtaka, _ Play by Vigraharija, rdje, of the Ganga family of Kalinganagara. 97 
203; 7 P English equivalent of the date of Bee: | 13, 97, 106, 233 
the composition Of it...so revsessseoe 192 and 2, Saber & Bie oe erry creer by 


Eudenshja, == Indra-Ehatthiralen, en sossescrooe oT 
Indrarfja (Raéshtrakita); the date of his 


SE Sia inses sce bia iad patie elie 25608 pe ee 35 


initiation by drinking blood seemessenrene 428 0, 





oS core schist ppp replies thee Tislarkrmnabia: Makgodiudia Coes: scceees, 128 
Vikrama-Sarivat LESS cecsccceeseereeeseerreeeee 133 | Bhisknra-Havivarman ......... centeot eve. OOS 
an epithet of the Eastern Chalu- GAnadéva (of Kondavidu); Saka-Sainvat 


a7 . Ce rr 390 
Maigi-Yuvarkja (astern Chalukys) eases IDM 
aps bat oe — Chalukya) +... 414 


kyas, 96, 106, 417;— variants of the 
i ere Pe ee Sete) aT ena tre Perr ty PG n, 


am ftareisanice 310, 311; — the inscription 

of DévapAladéva, SUMGGOEE crecse meecetetsecsressee GLO 
Harshapurs, ancient name of Haceanah... e+ SLL | 
Harshavardhana, of Kanauj; his Lingdnudd- 

end is later than that of Vararnchi......... 119 


Abdka; his rock edicts at Bahasarim, Rdip- 
néth, and Bairit, 154; — and at Bhabra, 
155 = hie cave inweriptions at the Bari- 
bar ; M. Senart’s renderings, 166; 

— Dr. Bithler’s renderings ...000-:0.0+00++ SOL 
inscriptions at the Nigfrjunt Hilb........ 341 

DévapAladéva (of Dhiiri) ; his Harsandi in- 

_ scription of Vikrama-Sarhvat 1275, edited 310 

Firfz Shih Sultin; Vikrama-Samvat 1429. 312 

Eitar imscription recording the self-im- 
molution by fire of a Saiva ascetic... ey 

Vigrahardjadéva (of Sikambhart); parts of 


monde rp = Harvest-May .or..scccsrssecsssees 10D 
Harvest-May, its origin and meaning seescense | 47 
Hashtnagar Greeo-Buddhist pedestal ; revis- 
ed reading of the date by Dr. Bihler...... 394 
‘Hathiya-dah" inscription of the time of 
Gisalladévi, of Vikrama-Samvat 1207; 
English equivalent of the date ...... 131 and n. 
Hazara country, the, answers pretty aes to 


the ancient Dragan ... cesses ssasesis ries 
head, the, contains the ‘sor? Thais its a Sanskrit play by him, dated Vikrama- 
sanctity... revernkttaseesieress aa Sarhvat 1210, and of another of his time. 201 
Hémarija, father of ‘Kulashanale. wateeeueses S19 | inscriptions, notes of; Achwmenian, 293 ; — 
heroes, monumental slabs of; an tail. onan Aramean vase, 85; — Sabman, 296 = 
tion ob one, edited... cetetssecerenscceeevee 69 | ity Siberia, 83; — Chinese, 425; —the oldest 
Hida, aame of o soph ‘wentioned ia the known Mangu, 428; — Mongol in the 


Korea, 426; — the oldest known Turki, 
425;— the oldest known Uigur, 424; — 
Russian expedition in 1891 to Kérkkérom 


Asoka inscriptions PrrTy Try Videattsssccdesresseue, gp 
Hira’ Singh raises Dalip Singh to the throne, 
“1; — his claima to various territories, 72; 


— bia death .. one 2956 be CO. Ge | inl search of Uigur Le) on efaae 425 
Hitipadéia, ihe; wthin't is the eubbor of it? .... 205 | intercalary months; haw ‘thdinated: in 
Hali Festival, Prof. Minayef's folktales Vikrama dates... eae 0s a ee ee on 41] 


invocations of Bharati, $10: — Sires 
$1); — Ganééas, 310, 313, 392; — Siva, 310; 
— the Sun, 313 ; — and Viskeu sch ssaraa $10, ag2 


sollected during the, noted OM 1.-...+00+-. 426, 427 
Hishangibid District, an inscription f from 
the, edited 2S * S28 nam fi on pe bee a ES one alo 








iron, origin of many customs connected with, 
iapeh-bed preserves the word pafi in modern 
POrgian «05 sere ‘.¢oenk ene eee teens eee 


fits as Ghd dd hod is ele wuendl ff, 


Jagannitha, the famous shrine at Purl in 
OWIBEA, votes itsaepvesiag ins cstssscepaned OG, Joo 
Jaguti aS Phy the Mahabharata ooeten den eee een 296 
Jahr-i-Qadiri, a Mnsalmim sect in Tishkand. 88 
diinka ; see Mirbt .. sepeepcssssesapeea, OU 
Jaina, Weber's Sacred Litorature ot the; trans- 
lated by Dr. Smyth ; continuation... 18, 170, 365 
Jijalladéva (Kalachuri of Hatmapar) .....0000.0.: 85 
Jamba, the third Kadvalin ......-:cscerrss00 047, 308 
Janandthanagarl, acity in the Veigi country. oe4 
jalakas, noted .., 0. 100ss0sc00e 
Jotivarman, another name ar Kulséékhara 
déva . i=. on teindavedsseameuad 
jauhar, alate inelanos oe the soremony, at 
Manfiwar in the Kasmir Territory .....00+++. 
Jawihir Singh kills Peshird Singh, 76; — his 
dispute with Moti Singh, 219; —hisattempta 
to get possession of Jasrita .. « 220 
Jdayaeina, the fourth Date-Parein ... oS, | 
Jayasithha I. (Eastern Chalakya)...12, 13, 97, 
106, 
Jayasithha TI. (East. Chal.) ......... 12, 13, 99, 283 
Jayasithhadiva Ren date of a M5. 
ONDER UMD cap ss sad coe veasesays-ceneenacrach epeees soins EGO 
Jayasihhaléva of Dhird; an inscription of 
his, at Rihatgadh, noticed, shi — En- 
glish equivalent of the date... pradineee: DOO 
Jayasithhadéva, another king; an : ineeription 
of hia, at Udaypur, motioed ..ccccccastenessescce Bb 
Jayasibhadéva (Kalachuri of steapar) ssarce Bh 
John of Damascus was not the author of 
Barlaam amd Joasaf ... 2. .ccccennnsasas Siuinaenca won 
Joseph, the Legend of ; a Turkish y veieion. mokad 117 
Joseph and Asseneth, notes on the Armenian 
Apocrypha, known as ........ 
Jétisht Brajlal, the ‘ perfect strologer a 
Kasmir, Pee Tee eee Bettsan 219 
journcy, an origin of prfeaiory eeronicutas 
before and after a. fe, aah 
Jupiter, the planet; en licanl as 
in Makara, 287 ; — use of years of hint 
year cycle according to the | 
and northern Jnni-solar systems, 410, 411 ' 
— quotation of an expired year of this 
eyele, by the mean-sign syvtem, 411; — 
cases in which the given years may | 
either to the mean-sign il or Ne the 
southero luni-solar syatem.., «+422 and n. 
Jupiter, the planet; Als. siziy:3 pet cycle 
according tothe southern luni-solar syatem ; 
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208 bo oe oe 


bin be Got eo meg 


roe ea eg asacsethd', 118 1 


| Karnififiantr, an aiding 


| Kambéjas Meationad | in the Agoka i 
tions. 





wsikad GAS ills wa ula nee 
dates ;— 


Chitrabhinu oa6 ot 6 ee Ce bee ee Be om oo 
Dorn da bthsas nrnsee ses snr eee cea es oes eee ee « 422 
Prabhara 28 i ae eee Fae ee ee a eo fit 422 


Yuran... En at a 


786 Gh 208 288 Roe oe 203 


Kalachuris of Ratnapur eth eee bon ons seetee vente, BS 
Kalachuris of Tripura; see fiaihasea. aoe LO], 415 
KAlakampa, a follower of Vishnuvardhana I. 
95, 104 
Kalasonkalita, Warren's; examination of 
SOME Errors in it n.+ess.. fie weno tO ab 
Eali-Vishouvardhana v. tmaies Chalokya) 
. 12, 13,102 and n., 285 
Kalinga mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions, 
247 : — the three Kalitigas conquered by 
the ‘Eastern Chalnkyas, 104; — EKalifiga 
re-subjugated by the same ....<...... ssmesee 278 
Kaliigatiu-Parawi, the, of Jayaikonda, hia. 


torical matters in it, ‘-eteintesene ZTE 
Ealiyartiganda, apparently a ‘caiiead of Kali. 

yartyanka ... - 1 
Kaliyartyanka, th 'Sicids. of  Ketatignde 

Vijayhditya TV. ccers ces sense-seniess..... 103 and n. 
zune an ancient a0 pos areeks 872 


15, 17, 06 
Kima, father-in-law of Amma. Vilaydiign 
VL SS Oe wa ce O71 
Inscrip- 
soe 259, 240, 247 
day of. 283 and n. 


2 2t foe ope 


Kanakapati (Vishnu), the lunar 
Katicht, 10: 


Chidadéva L was held 
Kandaruvadi vishaya, an 
division [ probably = , 
KanderuvAdi vishaya, an ancient 
division... 
Kanderuviti vishaya 
1 on 
EKiinh Singh ‘Man, his share i in ‘the, 
Multan .. , 


! i}. ressreens 10] 
territorial 
267 
rotabiy—adegane 
o-oo m 270 
capture of 
fs esssese 216 
o hee Amighararha 1, of 
Vat or o English 
euatiadend of the date Hi tie cee rh ee 49) 
Kanthirava- ‘Narasariya of Maisir ; his coins. 309 
Kapila, A tole ie of Orissa, of the 
Solar Race Cttettstsseeeeseesees Gl, G00 
Village sicsasen eee cvecee 22 
expedition 


m, note un a Russian to, 
in earch of Uigur [ fie eee nee eee 405 
kerana, an astrological term'for half a tithy ; 
names of the karunas us used in recorded 
dates -— 
i en 


a iim © Sebi m 


ors 2a ee eg 


sie: eid a eo 212 


INDEX. 





Dhiitridaivata (— Balava bi eeruiecs 
Tuitala Pe en ee ee eee oe ee ee dee cd i 
Kirafichedu, an ancient town or Village ...... 418 
Karayilladfia, a birnida of Chalukyabhima- 

Karelin's journeys on the Caspian, notes on... 
! , vishayd, an ancient territorial 


Kadmir, the ‘ sale" of, to Gulib Singh ..,213, 214 
Kataka was the capital of Kapila oF Pee ee ), ao2 
of Amma-Vijayiditya VL ooo ehe one 2b? G, 272 
Katakarija, the name or title of an official of 
Amma-Vishuurardhana VIL, 267 and n.;— 
and of Amma-Vijayadityn VI................. 9 
Katakésa, the name or title of an official of 
Kauitkariitra of the Atharva-Véda, edited by 
Bloomfield, noticed ....s..cccescceseccsssccaces., 
kautibt-rara-prasdda, “the excellent favour 
of the goddess Kaudikt (Dury) ” ......99 and n. 
Eayyata composed his commentary on the 
Divtiataka in the time of king Bhimagupta, 
in Kaliyuga-Sainvat 4079 OXPITEM siscssseceee 15d 
Ketalaputs, a king or prince mentioned in 
the AgGka inscriptions: .........40.sse00240, 249 
Kévalina, names of the three, according to the 
pattdeals of the Sarasvatl-Gachchha ...347, 359 
Khalati, or Khalatika, the ancient name of 
the Bardbar Hill.....,..,......169, 170, 364 and n. 
khaudtka, a grain-measure ..... 
Ebilafat, the accounts of the a 
Khushhal Khan Khatak, the Afyhan poet 
king = priest among savages, 46 ff; — origin 
of the custom of sacrificing the son of 
the ,.. COC SSPASSSORGEE SEL SES SDE ees tee esnaneeserseneteesone ofl) 
king-kalf = kineob............ Sonisia sé. npningiiabiliei ani 
king-priest = man.god among savages, 46 ff. ; 
— endowed permanently with divinity, 46; 
— his power to compel nature to conform 
to his will, 46; — endowed temporarily with 
divinity, 48; — origin of the custom of 
fixing the term of his reign, 50; — origin of ' 
temporary anbstitute for the, 54; —« kings" 
of departments of nature, explained | 
Kistna District, an inscription from the, edited 990 
Rodhatalli, a village in the Kanderuva ti 
ViGhsye......ctu ee iin 
kqyquug, the Burmese multiplication table, . 
RKukkili ( East. Chal. )........ 12, 15, 9¢ n., 


275 


345 
85 


54 
0, S83 





Pctitey ey T 312 i , ae 
3 | Koldo-Bin, 


‘ ' 
228% 28h fo con one 20 | 


eee oi a ee Pl bee hae ont oom 124 a 


Kosar, a village in the 
binewinns =e 


Kubja-Vishan, and Eubja-V 


(tttcesee DU ad i. | 


- 85 | kumatindra, ‘a lender of thuse of weak intel: 


| Kuromarathi, a town of Vishourardhana 
47 


a ed 70 












Chinese secret society ........493 n° 
Koleru, a village in the GuddavAdi vishaya 


284, 285 





| Kollabiganda-Vijaytditya IV. (East. Chal) 


| Komatricante of Madras, folktales concerning 


LB 
dee Rae en ee dee Pht rte tre eee eee le a 


Korraparrn, an ancient town or village...101, 417 
ara . edited tot nee enh Los bie oF Ses sas Renee Oee 69 
Krijarh, an ancient town or Village ...cccoren 419 
Erafija, an ancient town or Wille nececens. ove DOH 
Krishna Ti. (Rishtrakita) defeated by 
Gunaka-Vijnydditya 10. ......cc.c..cc00n102, lug 
Krishnardja of Maisdr, the pagoda coin of ... 307 


Krishnardya of Vijayanagara ; his coins. $05, 304 


®) | Krovadiri, or Krovidiri, an ancient town or 


village O00 FOES OEE PO es ced eee eas nee the be teen LE n., 415 
Kshatriya, the third Daée-Pirvin ... ieee DAS, BSG 
nvardbana, 
= Vishouvardhana I ristermensesces fal, 27] 

of Prithyidéva Il. of 

Ratmapur, noticed 0.0.0.0... .cc0.006 .--., a4 
Kulachanda, governor of Gayl under Sultin 

Firdz Shah Se are ee 2 ee ‘nhs ee oe eB a1 
Kuladékbaradéva ; see Tiruppivaram .,..288, 282 
Kuléttunga-Chidadéya I. (Eastern Chalukya) 

12, 13, 95 n., 274, 287 
Eulottunga-Choédadéva II( East. Chal.), 12, 13, 
263, 285; — examination of the date of his 


lvl 


lect ; utterly wanting in intelligence’ ...... 114 


- Kumbhirdja, another name of Kapila... S00 


Kundakunda, o pontiff in the Sarasvati-Gach. 
Kundakundinvaya, another hame of the 
Sarnsvati-Gachehha .............. Spee tad shiverecs 342 
Kindavimahidévi, wife of Vimaliditya ...... 27% 
Kuntdditya, another name of Bhuodaniditra 
14, a7 
L.. 06 


fund a, interchange of,in North-Indian Lan- 
URE ss csncencse sss iseees 48s cencansensspasesenrer cs, Rie y 
Lachalladéc}, qucen | Ralachuriof R tmapurl 84 
Lake, Lord, a folksong about ee snbehe testers ais JOR 
Lakshmidért. wife of Visaydditya .........268. 294 






LA) Sigh, bis akare tn. the deukeantion ef 
Pandit Jallé, 73; — joins in campaign 
against the English, 76; — his conduct at 
Midki, 77; — temporarily ousts Gulib 
at ee newt th ert B 

law®, an abbreviation used in oattein dates; 
also lauki®, laukika®, and laukika without 
the sign of abbreviation; it denotes the 
ordinary names of the montha, as distin. 
guished from the léhitlara names ...... 411, 412 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, his share in the sale of 
Kuémtr, 213, 214 ; — his share im the de. 
Fa ee 


basis nadine | 


license, aegntlin of troligions an origin of of the 
OUBLOM od ccace bie os 196 
‘life,’ its sieatains? to a fannie... ao san ove pes 
on the, ita connection with t the exter. 
nal aoil ie a 55098088 bee ee eg 
Limbaryé, Th EP ET IT 


. 199 
» Bll 


Lingdnuddsanas, the relative age of some ew 119 | 


Lityerses, an enquiry into the myth of...,..... 52 
Lokekila reckoning, the, an adaptation of 
the Saptarshi era, by omitting the cen. 
turies ; the unqualified years are to be 
taken a2 current years, 150, 151 to 154; — 
an instance of the japeotier of an expired 
LAMA ale ak Ol 
a 
Vishnuvardhans VII. . estes sevven 200, 289 
Lévabikki, a Chils king ‘ae by Chilukya- 
bhima- Vishnuvardhang VIL. 
lnek, bad, the bride's feet b 


Paget bare | 


* ine 


Lucknow ‘Iseatis pve of pena. 


edited no» 138 
Lunar Race, the, included the Chalukyas. 268, 


or4, 279, 295 


ee 


‘Madhucara-ghar’ inscription of Naravar- 
man, of Vikrama-Sathvat 1164; English 
equivalent of the date « 129, 130 n. 
remrpreprarste nd wite of Kuldttuaga- 
Chéladéva L. «« 276, 280, 253 
Madras uses. an a fenseipliin fee the, edited )i4 
Madras pices dd aco from the, 


edited... ‘a + 15, 104, 285, 300, 414 
Magus of ¢ Cyrene Was a & contemporary of 
enn aees . 242 
Mighanandis, 6s | pontif? in ‘the Saraeraih. 
258 foe oe 2 eee oh 350, 
magic, ear ckphitnd ep 
susiaatoss, opel on and a Jagat metre | 


‘esaadive son of Vishnonrardhana of the 
Solar Race .. hie i otter tT 2n8 






| Mahdkdla, o general of Chalukya-Bhima L. 


103, 267 


 wahimdira, title of a class of Adika’s 


+ 218, 214 | Mahdrdja, the first title used by the Eastern 


| Malichég burnt by 
| Mallapadéra, a 


| Mangi-Yuvarilja (East, Chal.) 


officials .. -- 240, 252 
Chalukyas, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 266, 
270; —also used by Pulikééin II. ..........., 

Mahdrdjddhirdja, a paramount title ; enrlisst 
Uibdapas a tae by the Eastern Chalukyas Lio 

Kanagj.... 


f)./ 


Mahidaya, a name of Shieh ee Fae eo [ts 

Maka, = Magas ... cemstevion DHE 
Makara ( = Capricornus), Jupiterin, 287 ;>— 

the moon in F808 ont teen sone 32, )2 

Makhsani Afghani, a note on tho + S30 
pur, mention of an inscription at, 5 tp 


parently dated Chédi-Satbvat 772 secccs.... 
Malabar District, an wicca from » the, 
Malaiyampalli, an, ce 
Malaparo}-ganda, 
eoin.. 


ancient place ... 
@ legend on a ‘Hoye 


oO n, 
Gugaka-Vijayiditys, Ill... 102 
NiclaaaER af Bia Vijeya. 
ie Cr eT oo 2G, IRS 
Pam S35 
Chile, conquated by 
“12 13, 9 108, 103 
age ;— a grant of his, ehise baie 
nian - == king- priest among BAVAreéed, 
dohia wl 96,42, or 
to his will, 48, 47; — partial power on! 
chersne of nature, 47; ali Siem 
it of wood, 47. — is the original 
form of the spirit of the wood, 47, — pro. 
tected by tahw, 47 f.;— mortality of, 50; 
Tunas the custom of killing the, 50, — 
unire and antig of 
60; — various forms oa he ee 
mani, a burning.glass , | 
manthana-yantraka, a roimplowent 


See te ee ersians Loves 
on, 118, 119; — g. i : 


ditya V... 
Mandadorra sprahies ra. 
Mangi,a king, perhaps 

Guoaks-Vijayaditya ITI 


104 


marsbhdn preserves the old Persian Pavan be oa 


Mataya (?) family. 


Mattamaydra family... ar sat a 
Bi 10922 wthoya, an ancient terstoria | 
vo Pi map op 


re tim sere BTL 





May-day, origin a ase TTT 47 
May-pole, origin of ceri tt 47 
Médamirya, « general of Virw-Chinadév . 24 
medicine, folk, in Madras... csstiesers Dam 
Mélimbé, wife of Kollabigande -Vijaptity 
DV i assvenocesss tian 4, 285 
Merv, a rich field for ees oe incense 87 
metempsychosis, ite effect on mrt in 
folkctalem  .....000005. . 316 
sha ciacaieie cae reeancnn teh pect eve 198 
Miri, the celebrated Afgh4n bard ... we 240 
miracles, the power to perform, iriddoates’ per- 
manent endowment with divinity in man... 45 
Mirsd Ansirl, the Afghin poet eetesiece OG 
mistletoe = the sou” of the oa 199; —com- 


tt Pee eee 


oe ee 


fee tht rte 2 


nection with fire-festivals....... wuce 199 
mits naed in a date of the fourteenth century. 
A. Dis. PrePEreerii rit 


months, Hindu iaiat (ace alao javaicalery, 
and lau®) ; names of them as used in record- 
ed datea :— 


Agena, = Advayuja mesh mae « 161 
Aévayuja (Sept.-Oct.) . eer as $81 
Aavina (Sept.-Oct.) .... eansiceeetl S21. | 
Bhidra (Aug.-Sept.) --. - 138 
Bhidrapada (Aug. Sept.) . "84, 136, 151, 393 
Chaitra (March- Apri) nol 124, 141, = 
Jyéehtha (May-June) . itd ciel Wane 
Karitika (Oct.-Nov.) .++++ ort 130, oe 


Madhu, — Chaitra (Marcb- ‘April) dei beek 
Magha (Jam.-Feb,) ....0+010s00000 137, 138, 914 


Marga (Nov.-Dec.) - oma 212, 911 
Mirgadtrsba (Nov.- Ties} leaeinanies Ml, 312 
Pan, = Puusba (Deo Tas.) wn non gen hee . 15a 
Pansha (Dec.-Jan.) Peete yt . 133 


Phiguna (Feb.-March) «1.100000 ome . 180 
Philguna (Feb.-March) .. "85, 129, 132, 137 
$ri, = Srivana (July- Aug.) Scgvssioviaec oe 
aac (July-Avg-) «-. is “16, 

= Vaisikha (April- May). wciee 
vasisiin (April-May)...83, 129, 183, 137, 


months, Hindu solar; Chaitra indicated by 
the sun being in M tna (Pisces), 287; —and 
Passba, by the wom being im Chips or 
Dhanus (Sagittarius ).... et ae 288 
monumental slabs of hercen i an inscription 
on one, edited senna ed bee Fe 2nd ee eee Fee ee ee eee eS 64 
moon, the, mentioned aa “Bela in Makara 
(Capricornus 
Moors of Ceylon, origin of the, 120; — origin 
of the name, 120; — divisions pauani 120 
Macbi grant of Jaiiks ; the final determina 
tion of tho Englah eiraent ofthe date. 381 
Moros, see Moors of Ceylon... ws 120 
Mosgarabes, Dr. Bites oll tlia:sce senses vesves 429 
Seat ax oitalh wbiry Ob rere T TT TTT iii ttt) ey 


« 153 


141, 152 | 





| mother of the corn, barley, rye, Le., enquiry 


4, 422 


i) ee Se ie ie be E ol sige 919 





into the cult of the .. shoe 
mothers of mankind, eeeSy vcteseseaae90@ and Th. 
Méei Sigh, his diapate with Jawihir Siigh.. 219 


| Midki, the battle of . bod ibe too oor oe oome FS 2S ae a 


Mohammadpur inscription, noticed sere... 84 
Mala-Samgha, the roan 
founded by Mahidvira; it seomnenini 5k"? 


vati-(Zachebha .. evened, S47 
Mijikkslam ; an ancient place ... aber eentet: ee 
Mitra; of Multin, his rebellion .... 4 one bee 215, 216 





snardae OR predecentor, nwyatin ‘of Burmese 6 


BUCOCERION... ses. ie ii heh ata a veneee hb, 45 
music, a note on Grosset contributions to 
Hindu 


PP ee ee ee ee ee Ee ee ee Be a4 


| shamduclone ahereh Ed RR IAT EE 


guages .. +++ B89 D. 
Nabhaka, name . of in pioile mienboued in “the 
Adtka inscriptions ... 930, 240, 247, 248 
Nibbapanti, namie of a people mentioned in 
the Adika inscriptions .........299, 240, 247, 248 
Nidsir in the Bhor State, ‘Buddhist caves 
Mt sane sssitee . 
Nigapoti, mother of Gamakamba .. » 103 
Nigirjuni bill gh ES Or of Dagaratha, 
edited cece. kes « O61 
ee possibly mae as “defeated ‘by 
réndramrpivarija-Vijaydditya II. ......... 101 
Soave the fifth Daéa-Pdrvin..... "348, 368 
Nagir line, the, of the Sarasvati- ‘Geksbhe.. ano 
nails, origin of the ramps! ky aries a;— 
consequent customs . cparmsetiscss | OO 
nakehaira, ‘a lunar ihuieidin s* ‘names of the 
nakehatras, ae weed in recorded dates :— 
Artrbdh... ces seecsecssses renee seses 
Ardri See O RG ewe ERE E REESE Eee ee 
io aragaey acon ( PTT TTT iit 
Réhint see oe PTTTTLCoctii ii 
Sravana. TTT TT 
Sritt - oon eo 5 


non 





» 420 
- 191 
132 
+ 14] 
es J41 

. 287 
158, aie 


Pe sca Pee oe Pe ee 


too ee 182 


| 


oe ih 


tbh etheae PP Ree 


ec 


teed PP ee Pe ee ee ee 


tbh he eee 


Narada and Brihaspati, the law-books of ; 
notice of Dr. Jolly's translation... . 424 
Nirasithha of Vijayanagara ; a coin of his. 308 x. 
Noravarman (Poramira); see pmadigaee 
fonts Shae ee 129 
Nirfyanapéla, the ‘Bhigalpur _ grant of; an 
historical allusion in it ... tsectersersaneen LOE 
Naréndramrigardja-Vijaydditya Il. (Eastern 
Chalukya)..... rink 
Nirikbanda, o division of Pundradéia .........420 
Ndyamimbd, wife of Eima O00 eke hese see ds ieee ae 
wa: a Burmese work on the revolution of 
the hours 159060 Sones wee Bee eee 
Nenavall in the Bhr State, Buddhist caves at 
12], 
Nepalese MSS. in the St. St. Petersburg Litenries, 
a list of, noted... ot -eo 87 
* new-fire’ customs... ee tetmnssrecdss crevasses 198 
New Year's Day, Tami} catancuiaa ON... 
Nicholaon, his share in the ae of the 
Paiijib ... et tees meted, 
Nicobarese ; rane oe 208 ff. ; = ee baaai 
the dinlects of, 297 £f.; ; — a Malayan tongue 


122 


217 


| HF. 

womentrena, un invitation which admits of 

no refusal” ....,.... pee -- 114 and n, 
Hirrdwva is not alluded: sabe Aidka. i in » his j ins- 

criptions ; be always speaks of SCAN GA oe. oor 5s. 285 
Nissarawiji . - +». » »@M Officer of nes 

i) orevinesee OO, 106 
Nivritti, a division of Puniradééa .. . 420 
nodding the head to express negation in in 1 Sone 

thern India . sande 
Nripa- Skin, = = = Chilukya-Bhima. I 
Nripa- Rudra, a half-brother of Narindramri- 

garaja-Vijayiditya IT. ... -J01, 253, 415, 418 
numeral coefficients in N cohanana te - 800 
numerical eymbols snaruined with ‘dselona) 


. J22 


fizures .. « 123 
Nutolaparu, a» ilage in the ¢ Karmacdabira 

riahr yin PSS SPP SEP Cone ee ee ee ihn ee oe SO, 104 
oak, the, the victim at the fire festivals....... . 160 
oath by drinking blood ....+:sceerses-sss sees... 423 n. 


ojja, dija, or dijha, ao Kanarese and Telogo 

word, meaning ‘a priest, tutor, Taster,” is 

a corruption of the Sanskrit upddaydya, 
through the Pali form upajjha ....,, srseeen OG M. 
old te an enquiry into customs connect. 
ed with the . sue 52 
On, Prof. Bloomficld o on m the etymology cf 48 
Orissa, a Gajapatiking of ........ dicen petiusenee SD 
akiphoriks, note on the Armenian Apoory. 
pha known as the , weseceeeee $27 
Ouds Provinee, an inscription eee the, edited 1233 
ox, the, as a sacred Hindu Metaphor cess BOO 


12, 13, 100, 285, 417, 413° 


. 430 | 
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packet, the inexhanstible, in folktales. ..,... 61, 82 
Padathkaliru, ao lbboee in the auaiiiariiea 
WER ise ons cicsassen ses pee cen oes coreteseee PL 
padsnta-field.... nia + 108 and no. 
padbhis, Prof. Bloomfield < on » the: ‘Vedia in- 
strumental . » 148 
nae pesenives the word. pati 4 in wales 
GEREN wcercenccs cers 45 
Piyanarar eishaya, an » ancient tertitarial 
i teeter eee 270 
Pablo ne papyri found i in n Egypt, mates. OM we. 4298 
Pakbtins, = Afghins, derivation of the term. 339 
bir aca = (F) sails 339; — derivation 
é word .. 


awe » ae 

an i, Pilakkidu, ‘mentioned ty the 

ancient name of Puraigijinid, 286, 291 and n. 
Pallivada, a a village in the Arutankdr déraya, 98 
Pimk & Village in the Gudriviravidhaya. 971 
Pammavd, mother of Renee: Yemen 271 
Pinara tisertecreeeeces 270 
paiichamahdéabda mentioned iancae the in- 

signia of the Eastern Chalukyas,975 and 

n.; — connected with SADNGIe Bove. 

reigns . ow, 310 
Pofichosiddhandikd, the s since goes arce in nthe, w 223 
Paiichavastuka, the: English equivalent of 

the date of a MS, of it, of the time of Jaya- 

Sirihadéva ... «« 130 and n. 
Pandit Charan Dis, ie mifeaion (‘% TAbir io 72 
Pandit Jallé, Minister to Dalip Singh, his 

unpopularity, 71; — his intrigues with Bibi 

Chandan, 73; — his death... ao 
Pigdurifga (perhaps for PAnduréja), an. offi. 

cer of Gunaka- Vijayiditya III. ., «+ 108 
Pindurarmadéva, i ian predecesor 

of Balavarmadiva ,. 
Pindyas mentioned in ey Aidkea PR 


» 125 


| ‘tong .. -- 298, 240, 949 
Parahitarija, a ti ‘Chalukya chieftain... vee69, 70 
Poremabhatidrak-tty-ddi-rdjdvali teeseee B14 


Paramabhattiraka, a paramount title: onviieat 
instance of ita use by the Eastern Chalukyas 269 
Paraméévara, a paramount title; earliest in. 
stance of its use by the Eastern eu. 100 
Parbat! as dea ex machina in folktales ...,..31 48. 
Parijita-Gachchha, another. name of the 
Saraavati- Gachchha ., foe bow bee an tne - odd 
pars (eee also paru, eae and varew),, a 
mination of village-names, in Atigu- 
ti 418; — Korraparru, 101, 417; — 
Vamaparra, or Vinaparra, 418; — and 





Vangiparru ... sertttesetercerene 418 
Pirsis stil] living i in s Persia, pare on the ieee 26 

| Parsyétad, = (#) Paktyes. cscescceus oe O00 
Partib Singh of Kadmir, hia birth... «+ 218 


Pore see also parry): a termaination of village. 
names in Penukaparu, 97; — Nutulapary, 





Pahatigtiias Wea ie tonal vesldbeion of Addkn. | 247 


pati, ‘lord,’ traces of, in modern Persian ... 45 | 


Pitas inscription of Singharadéva Il, of 
Saka-Sarhvat 1128 /for 1120); examination 
of the date). sin ies BB 

patidealts, $rb; of thie Sarasvati-Gachcbha... 41 

Pattavardhika limeage .....00cserses ceseerereseecee BFL 

Pattavardhin! family... ...95, 104, 287, 271, 272. 

pdean, = old Persian ‘lord,’ traces of in 
mOdern Permian .c.cccccerescevccsseecesceesesersese | 5 

tar ee ieacentatieete aa same 
the representative of the ancient Vengi . 

Pegu,a French description of, in the 18th 

Century cecce cee cer ce see eee ee | 

PennAtavidi ee an enatemh territorial 
GivisiON ..0.s000 

Penpantatd: an anti’ tatwn or vilkige oie 


ie aiaalie —— in the Gudrahira 


vishaya... . 

Perumal, o ead: ‘“ “iranslli; a doe: ‘of 
Vishaou ... erm «| 

Péshiri Siagh wale aad iscaptared, 71; = 
his death ......- 76 
Pitigike: néme ‘of a people auaihiciaal heitn 
Adika imecriptions, 299, 240, 247; — they 
are the inhabitants of Pratishthina or 

Paaithairn oes ces eee ceeenn noes 

pig. the, as repesienliil: ‘the spirit of the 
COTM cesses: siscrnsseee 193, 104 
Ping-ki-lo, supposed Soirepraneal Velgt lixeve O4 

Piyadasi, a name or title of Asdka... 168, 170, 
231, ae ei dd 
Piyardja-siha, = Soltén Firds Shih... » S13 
Podengu, an ancient town or village ... . 418 
Ponduvagrima, a village in the SAvattlli data 285 
Pongal Festival, notes on the,... wees 450 
* possession’ indicates temporary @ endowment 
with divinity Im WAM .......c0s0000 4th 
Pétthala, — Prinhthila . au csnearre _ 348 
pot, the inexhaustible, in folktales .. 5 169, 110 
pridéiika, title of a Clave of Abtka’s ollcinla. #51 
Prikrit dialects een mn & Sanekrit piay rainy 
Prodintasiva, a sage .... Bh 


o7 


. 245 


Ps od os os eo 


pradasti applied to an 1 on stone ... 313 
pratinédaka, title of a Gus of Aécka's offi. 
CHIN sec ssecce senses seceetecsses ee ee 


pregnancy, folk medicine during, in Madras... 192 
prisst = king in many cases among saveges-46 &: 
, | murder an authorized means 
of sueceeding to the, 45, 46; — enquiry into 
preliminaries necessary to make the murder 


authorized, 46; — rule of the Arician-...... 45. 


Prithivipallayapattana, an ancient town ...... . 
Prithvidéva IL. of eee: an rote Sars 
of his, at Kugda, noticed . Gd, 85 


2 ee Bh eee & 


67, 271 | 
. 417 





) ney Bit ohn enn een e 
BP ictyes Rid fideo Bhandaniditya ..... 14 
prophesy in folktales ....... fee Sere | 
Proserpine and Desstes, explanation of the 
myth Seb ee Dreacn npers dekerianecsd dates tifeeeeievie aL 
Prishthila, the second Dasa-Parein oe , 358 
Ptolemy Philadelphus was a contemporary 
TE, ee ee epee een) bee 242 
puberty, initiatory rites ‘of boys at, explained 
200; — the age of, among girls, in Salsette 333 n. 
Pukhta, the dialect of North Afghanistan .. xe 
Paki(?) visheya, au ancient territorial division 
15, 17, 96 








 Pulikégin Tl. (Western Chalukya) commenced 


to reign im A.D. 609 or G10 «20.20... 8 
230, 240, 247 
Pundradésa, the divisions of, according to 
the Brahminia section of the rons? 


Purina . payee bal . 479 
Paonganir, the Madrdst Gukkan, tales of, Tem. 
1T.: — folktales about  s..ccc.cccesccctccese dt Oe 


Puraigilinddu, ancient name of Palakkadu, 

i. ¢. Pilphap -........0:... ..266, land n., 292 
purusha, title of a class of Addkn's officials... 249 
Pushtd, the dialect of South Afwhinistin...... o33 


al bimnes customs connected 
with .. 2 ee Fae oie oe 1o6 


ae Pe Gd ea a ome 


r, Prof. Whitney on the writing of Sanskrit 
roota contaminy ... 

Ribatgadh iiteespion’ of Jayasitnhsadva. of 
Vikrama-Sanbvat 1512; noticed, 83, 54; — 
English equivalent of the date ..... .136 and n. 

rohuffa or renia means ‘a Sinica? 

peastonycsse or Hantardya, a surname of 
GAnadéva ... oo, 393 

Réja-Bhima, — = Chitakyabhtm- Vishaa- 
Jerdiiaha OEE: faeteh ees one oe nt a¢0 

Raéja-Mahindra, a biruda of Aisiinn Viekinias 
vardhana VI., 266,253; — and of Amma- 


. 148 


Vijayaditya VL wi 270, 33 
Raja-Martanda, a biruda ‘of Chalukyabhima- 
Vishnuvardbana VIZI.... ites . 9 
Rija-Nirlyana, a voruaa! ‘of Keulottang 
Ciotidadivas Ts ssc vcece sn'vetsssssneee pes sca ces'verces 276 
Réja-Paramésivara, 8 paramount 1 title ressceere 2EM 
Radjddhirdja, rch se paesicnsesiagy ali steccees 270 
omega se family’ safveseaie walks phaendeed 13 


Bastern Chbskyes cores ve 
RAjamayya, o king slain std Chdlukyabhtma. 
Vishnurardhana VII. ... peas cutddiauts 





» 270 


446 





Bajar % Vishgurardhana VIL. rset 

hain IT, (Hast. Chal.), viceroy of Vengt.- z 
DAT, csssensecssevesces cesses eeeees ees ceeees. 276 and n. 

Réjéndra-Chéda, the original appellation of 

Kulottubga-Chidaddva I. ......000 00000-0276, 251 
Rajiga, = BAjéndra-Chida, = Kuléttunga- 

Chidadéva L fo chee ee oa 276, ‘Zé, ve? and B.. 
RAjiga-Chéla, probably = Kultunga-Ubida- 

CO i Es sad fala pais pe ant enn dors rete mepebneser ETO 
rajjtika, tithe of a class of Addka's officiala. 250, 253 
Rémdyana, Prof. ic on the textual 

criticum of the . lone (OG 
Ramshvers PCRS SS PS BE Pe eee de ee ee ee 102 





2 ee ee ee ed nd 


Rim Singh ChhipiwalaJhis deeds at the battle 
OF age b ooo. ccs waediaiais acs ebbeneereeds 
Ranbir Siigh of Jammé4 adopted by Gulib 

Singh, 71;— his first appearance under 
arma, #3; — governs Jammin, 217; 
granted arolw of honour by Lord Dalhousie, 
48; — administers Easmir during last 
illness of Gulib Singh, 219; — proclaimed 
successor to Gulib Singh, 220; — helps the 
British im the Mutiny ......ccsrrssssenseerseone 2OQ 
Randhir Singh of Jammin sent to Labor, 
v3; — his death .. 
Rusacdhinf, the; a  pollectinin cy Buddhist 
tales etesg tease. cemeres Seaton seared haber stl ueagen co, 118 
rnfsi, ‘a sign of the avdine;' reverence bo 
Jupiter being in Makara (Capricornus), 
=87; —and to the moon being in the 
NE ons ss cic pe duxdbcoms beat 13, 212 
Rasktrakitas of Malkhed, 25;—wars of 
the, with the Eastern Chalukyas...101, 102, 
103, 114, 246, 270 
Rastika (sometimes read Ristika), a poople 
mentioned im the Asoka imacriptions, 29, 
=10, 247;—they may be the Mahdrishtris 
or Marithis of the Dekham.........-cce:cc.. 248 
rathi, a termination of names, in Bhima- 
rathi and Kurumaratht......-ssesecsecaes scence 
Ratnaddva (Kalachuri of Ratnapur) ......... 84, 85 
Ratnapur, Kalachuria of ......04.cc.0s0s0... 84 Bb 
Ratts-Kandarpa, a birwda of _ndrartjn 
(Rashtrakita).. shi peed staniehuasacbees 
Rattas, = -Rhahivakites., Falenes 
Raydiru, an ancient ville aa shanns eens , 
red, a lucky colour among the Musalindins j in 
Northern Madras .... rid sitenh aT 
reflection, the human, contains the ial»: aiwe. 45 
regnal years; instances of the use of them 
ly, 106, 124, 237, 288, 2k9, 99] 
relivion, Comparative, a study eee had 


Se Sie rer ens = if dom 


Pe ee i ee ee 


36 
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eee ed 8 eee ede 


0 pete hom ei lvl 
save 418 | 


O76 


INDEX. 





re-marringe of widows in Madras ....:.cc505- 423 

equivalent of the hice she and D. 
resurrection, an origin of the belief in the, 

185; — Pdrai belief in the onebid nts hn eeaad een a 
Revadistana, an ancient site ...ccccssesiccseesee 108 
Kez Nemorensis, explained, 46; — his ‘soul’ 

lay in the Golden Bough ....ssssssssessoenee 50 
Reytru, a village in the Karmarhabtra 

sc pe ee Co ee ee. ee ft 
rice, cold, the custom of eating, in Madras 


rice-throwing at marriages, a Chinese custom 90 
riddles, a form of divination, 196; — an -ex- 
planation of the use of, im folktales. ort TT iey 196 








| Ristika ; see Riatika. 28 ee cn he ee oe ee 248 


sacrament, object of, among savages, 194; — 

of eating the god, an origin of, 194; — of 

bread, am origin Of... ..21+010ssscarsereeassesersee 1M 
sacrifices im Perwigc.c.cssscce sos seecoscesecsss,... see 148 
Sadisivardya of Vijayanagara ; hits cokne: 306, 307 
-ddhdrana used in the sense of lankika ...... 412 
Sagara, a Jaina version of the legend of...... 304 
Sahasarim rock edict of Addka, edited...  1h4 


seenssvsseser ses sss 202, 208 


TP SRD be eee ee 


| Sikatdyana; his Litgdiuddeana is later than 


73 | 


that of Vararuchy 2.0.00... 0. sccssssensessssecce [9 
éulehd, ‘a Vedie school;’ names of ddkhds 
mentioned in records +>— 
Kauthuma-Chobhindéga .......00...... 
gil | aarinwa! tne eee: 
Mera ‘udayatndina sas 


+ 128 
106 
123 
Saktivarman (East. Chal.) sits uasieeg 12, 13, 273 
Balones, see Selanga 00... ..sceseeeees secaiescess, oi a 
*Saleette Christian,” defined soe 18S Be 
acid, an abbreviation; used in somipoeitban 
with Vikrama, 137; — used withont any 
appellative in composition, to denote years 
of the Supturshi era, 153; a 
WARM EER yess ss Seas esssas ssscennictinccaneiin 
Sumipl, a town mentioned in the Agdka 
Inscriptions .., -s:eesee DAT 
Sumarasicnha of ‘Méwad ; ane > Chitdngadb... 137 
snnostabhovandéraya, an epithet of Naréin. 
drampigarija-Vijaydditya IL, 100, 415; — 
of Gunaka-Vijayiditys IIL, 102;—and 
Se Aste Basia. ee tetevane DEO 
Sambu, = Suhbhn, a Baiva necetic....... .au0e89, 70 
Satikara- Kodavarman of Puraigilinddu, « 
feadatory of Bhiskura-Ravivarman .. 284, 201 
sankrdati, ‘the passage of the sun into u 
wun of the zodiac," the current fithi ia 
irually quoted with a senbkrdati, $13; 
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— names of the sadikrdatis, as used in re- 
corded dates :— 
Masha (Aries) .....-- 
WisaGipeta (winter soletive).... ae 
somal, an abbreviation ; used as a declinable 
base, 141; — used in composition with 
Saptarshi, 151; — with. Sastra, to denote 
the Saptarshi era, 152; — and with Vikrama, 
1a; — ~ weed without any appellative im 
com) to denote years of the Kala- 
churi era, 85; — of the Saptarshi era, 151, 
153; — and of the Vikrama era, 83, 84, 125 
to 142, 219, 311, 314; — used in the same 
way to denote a vegnal your .....0<0.c0- 000+ 
a | 

Bantiddva, notioes of 20.01.0000 scpee ses 

Santékh Singh, Thinadir of Gilgit, 
rebela......1..0+0+: 

Gapkarablers, ciate ers datans in ey re 
Prof. Kielhorn, 149 to 154; — the equa- 
tiona for converting Saptarshi years into 
Kaliynga, Saka, Vikrama, ond Christian 
years, 15];—the era called the Sdstra- 
suivateara and Bistra-samvat, 152; — the 
years are to be taken as commencing with 
Chaitra, 150; Rene when unqualified, as 
current years .. a . 150, 155, 154 

Saraj, the capital “of ‘the Golden Horde, o 
geographical note on .. me 

Sdrangadéva (Vaghela) ; "Bagiieb feguivaleast 
of the date of his inscription of Vikrama- 
Sarivat 1035, .. 137 and n.; — and of the 
Cintra pragasti of his time ..........137 and n. 

sarang, = sarhang, = actos = rardhang, 

‘a leader’. 
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242 nn. 


. 219 
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Sarasvatl. Gachchha “a the Dieatan Jains, 
two paffdealts of the, 341; -— other names 


of it are, Kundakandinvaya, Nandi- 

und Parijfita-Guchchha, 342, 343; — it ia 

a branch of the Mola-Samhgha, i; — the 

Tables of it, 351 to 355; a 
notes onit . scee GOT 

Sardar Javtbir Singh, bie setaagasns Gulab 
Singh eso. Zeca We, 76, 76 
Sardir Labns Sink, $i cokivinaenh: from 


public life... 71 


sarjig, earjigt, modern ‘Persian, a corpora 45 | 


oe f29, 430 


Sarts, ethnographical notes on the .... 
45 


satrap, derivation of .. 
strvalikdéraya, peylum orrefage of | all n man- 
kind," on epithet of, apparently, Vishou- 
vardhana If, 98; — of Mangi-Yuoraraja, 
@4, 104, 106; — of Vishnurardhana V., 102; 
— of Amma L., 266; — of Chilukya-Bhima 


PPS ee ee ee 


13 | 


85, 86 








a = 
kk, 


eS 


| Shamaniam among the Buriata, note on 


Tl, 269; — of Rajarija 1, 973; — and of 

Vira-Chddadiva .. re | 
siddhi a biruda of Fayusitoba T. ...0.0 a7 

jisana, ‘8 ye, Se, defined in the law- 


6 in ba Piel iho ek Ee 





gpuciany Ca aubaakey dag Soe bes a aaa ae 
Satyliraya, son of Béta-Vijayiditya V....268, 283 
Satyifraya, Mahdrdja, = Pulikédin IT......... 17 
spared I = apiepodece biruda of 





Sawin Mali of Malls 


|“ eawing the old woman," Cnhate of tha onation 57 


Sayyid-al-Fayimi, Dr. sani the bio- 
graphy of ... 
acape-goat, an "ata oh the, ‘195, 196; =ac. 
eS the custom of peas, dis- 
cane . 196 
seals of an § eahloms and legends o on.. “104, 414 
seclusion at puberty, the — of... . 197 
Seelongs, eee Solunga.......00sescceses ens ees 92 
self-immolation by burning ; an epigrophical 
INSEATICE  ...seecereens 
Selung Language Primer, } 1846, RAS on the a2 
Selungs, of the Mergui SS! Co u notice 
Of the ....12-+- ee: 
Séunadéva ; tice Adicaniel... , 429 


- 427 


i hid # 


Pee 


sertip, the modern uso of the wd i 


= sar ++ Mp, 45; not derived from satrapés 45 
seventh son, adventures of the, in folktales 183 ff. 
shadow, the human, contains the aoul......... 44 


| Shabbizgarhi version of Agika’s nm Dr. 


Biahler on the epigraphy of the . 
shahr-bdd = kehathrapati S 
shahribia preserves the old Porelaa pdran ... 


. 117, 118 
45 
45 


SEES E Spa eee 


| sheep, sacrificing, in Persia averts danger ... 148 


| Simbapuri, an ancient town..... 


Shemjoka's Judgment, a Persian version of the 
old Russian tale of, 426: ita origin in the 
J/diakas .. saute 

Shér Singh Milcteith laa Saaen in tho cmpieare 
of Multaim, 215; — deserts to the rebels 
at Maltin, os eee ni General 
Nicholson .. 

shofar, acta on Bk ‘ound PN 
kemown a8 the ....20000scc00es00 eras F'| 

Siddhartha, the sixth Daée-Pérvin...... .. 348, aoe 

Sikshdsamuchchaya, the, of SAntidéve, ; noted 

85 n., 86 
silver, a shower of, enircaats Deen Se 8 Sota 
ter in folktales... - 452. 

Simhabala, matermal uncle of Vigraharija 202 

os. So 


. 425 


. 217 


445 


INDEX. 


sinea of arca in the Pojichasiddhdntihd ...... 098 
Singhana IT. (Yiidava of Dévagiri); sce Pind 429 
Siyadarman, an officer of Jayasitba .......,,, 97 
Sndiripaiichdéikd ; eee Udayasagara.........399 n. 
Solar Raze, the, 268 ; — it included the 
Chilas, 276, 279 ; — peek eee eee 
Simadéva (eee Lalita. Vigrahardja a) “nog pa oe 
Stmdditya, father of Pritiviyardja ............ 104 
Sétnavarhéa, the; (see Lunar Race), oo8, O74, 


279, 28 
Soméévara (Chihumina) ; pie a oe 
son, in old age, in folktales ............... 316, 317 
sorcerers, an origin of the belief in sassctecraee 40 
‘soul’ as understood by the savage, 48; — 
contained in the human shadow, 48; — in 
the human reflection, 48; — in the Blood, 
49; — in the head, 49; — ita presence 
means ‘life’, ite absence ‘death,’ in savage 
belief, 48; — its temporary absence from 
the body, 48; — the spiritual and physical 
dangers to which itis etposed, 48; — in. 
jured by food, 49; — by the remains of 
food after eating, 40, — notions of the, in 
North America, 119, 120; — transferring 
the, 199; — the external aul dicensaed, 
199, — of the oak = the mistletoe, 194: — 


of trees ies ras sunt hreaee sertn wil dangtnvhn ehetsdsbd ada tie 47 


spirits, capable of being wounged by stay 
EMME PUM ONE 5400 ete ene eee vee ves hee 49 

spircts, the, of bona: 47 5 — ot: Wied their 
power and nature, 47: — of vroves, 47: — 


of the corn, §2:— asan animal, 193; — 
various animal forms of the ...3.............. 163 


«purious copper-plate hee a general remark 
in connection with ...... 
dri-Tribhuvandnkuéa, a ikeeia on the seals 
of the Eastern Chalukya granta...100, 206, 
e609, 270, 273, 284, 985, 414 


#rt- Vijeyariddhs, o legend on a seal ...... erie LOS 
Srinilaya bhdga, an uncient territorial divi. 
SOOT Leo Pecnap receee cat poareptecisteacttoetee ee wk of 


friprithivivallabha, an epithet of Vishnu- 
vardhana [. . tissecen OD 
Sruta:Kéealine: names of the five, according 
to the pattdealf of the Sarasvati-Gachehha 


St fs be Pee eee eee 


O47, 358 
Sthinu-Ravigupta, a king CT ee fe i nT 
strangers, dread of, seep lable explain. 
a | PPP PEE ee ee eee eee Pt eo oe ee ee PL et a] 45 | 


éw, an abbreviation. were with the number of 
atithi ora civil day, and without di or fi B4, 196 

substituted persons in folktales; the bride: 
vroom, 112, 113, $21 @.. SEP eee vurinnts 


OF TASTE erases ite es 46 
subtraction, the Bovwise system of, explained oe if. 
eiccession, a peculiar custom of . iccsersnses, SES 


see oe 139 | 


| Hifra, "a véniavist 





22 SCPE PPP Che oe 416 | 








Suchét Singh raises Dali Pp Singh to the throne, 
71; — his various intrigues, ‘1; — his 
CS sesttenetssneranseecsseess TE 

Sudhamma, Saibarman. the saciid Kévalin. 

_ 347, a58 
suffizes, a peculiar class of, in Nico =, re- 
ferring to parts of the human body ......... g00 

sun, warding off the light of, the rule of, 197; 

— impregnation by the, the belief j Wseseersce 197 

Sinak grant of Karnadéva, of Vikrama- 
Sark vat 1148; English equivalent uf the date 

129 and n. 

Sdryavarniia, the; pee Solar Race . 268, 276, 

279, 390, 392 





| Suti (see also nati), used to denote - ‘the bright 


forte teres yess ceereeeceee 149 andl n,, 152 
of Fatiggiius riigel, de, ;" 


names of sifras ocd he in asa — 


Apastamba ... 106, 416 n., 418 
Hiranyakesin +40 Stetes andves C0h set assaeneesseccee 418 
Sitrasamuchehayu, the, of Santidéva, noted 89 


fvarga, and not nirvdia, is ares spoken of 

by Asoka in his j PDSCTIPLIONS... 5 ose cegsnessonne 265 
étuyamcard, in folktales, 11 f.;— eee 

of the custom, in folktales... » ove ff, 
aword, the use of the. to represent the hei 

Broom at marriages ,.... corengeee pons 


222 i a 


er on oe] 


fabu, doctrine of, explained, 47 F.,— its effects 
On ctistoms, 48, — object of to protect the 
man-god. 47 ;— the abject of ustablishing it 
generally, dos set up generally to pro- 
tect the ‘soul,’ 48; — various methods of, 
45 ; — origin of the tabued person, 49; — 
origin of tabued things, 49; — ite effect on 
the Nicobarese language ., .... sseeenee DOT, 998 
Taidapa (Eastern Chalukya) .., nal 15, 205, 253 


Tiha, 4 variant of the name of Tailapa ........ 268 
Takshasilé mentioned in the Asoka inacrip- 
tiona . fad Gb 080408 wee ese ees sen aa hitrvee eee aT 
Tala, o variant of the name of Tidape ‘ssistese 26S 
Talaja, it Variants of the onme of 
Tidapa..../.... pris iepaysie wes on SPas s+ eee ga Po tosses DOR 


Tamraparni river mentioned j in the Asoka ing- 
criptions SEE bin oe oe ae a | SPSS fn Gee dom Cal ie 2d, 240 

task, the impossible, in folktales, a variant 
af ., ee | eT LT | Ii] if. 


fn ee aah Sth ram eee 


| Tatabikki, a king elisy by Cttukyabhim. 


Vishnuvardhana VI. Ton eee ee eet an 
Titabikyana, a variant of the name “of Tatu. 
bik ki Ce ee eT te ee oo 


tt oon fs¢ aoe eee Be 


| Tehelebi = Christian ; Baron V. maa on 


thie word . Fiennes 006 094 eee Oeste Seeuee baekes eae MED 
Téwar j inscription: noticad . oo ere ee 8S 
Thiyikavalli, wife of Kuldttunga. Chidadéea I. 280 


| there-fhank, a Burmese custom, ¢rplained. 423, 424 


oo 


tiger, folklore origin of the strength of the... 192 
ee in modern Persian, 


a ne Cr) os roe 


nelli'} ae ee aad PP ee | 


Tirunelli-PerumAl, a god, a form of Vishon.. . 291 

Tiruppihyssam grant of Kulasékharadéva ;° 
eramination of the date... 2.5 289 

fithi, ‘a lunar day ;" the tithi of Kanukipati 
(Vishou), 288 and mn; — repeated fithis, 
413; —the current tithi ohare Ne 


afk ft 2 


with a sapielerdati ssssesersees sere » 413 
tobacca, some & South-Indian verses O11 «++ e+++ O07 
Tamaras of Dehli .. Preriri ete ey . 202-2. 


ay s piace mentioned in the AAdka i 





247 


fh see bie ee 


ideation: a Gaia for SOE sss: on LOD, ZOO 

tree-spirits, 47; — their power | to make the 
cropa grow . cnn eet aie stvepeee, 

tree-worship, nen tia ee 


Trikalinga country (see shea Katiaga), con: 
quered and held by the Eastern Chalukyas 
104, 269 
Tripuriya-chatuipatha ... sive chao) ves, OO 
Lions Ash and sasuiet lage les in the Mahi- 
bhirata... 
‘tug-of-war’ as a ceremonial ‘qeakonas Satan 
of, 196; — as. 4 rain charm .. severe 196 
Tughlags, ® a proverb iTtaatentiic ia: eualiy 


non me 


o es oe ee .2 oh tae Fe 


Tammina déa, an ancient territorial division 85 
Tundaparu, or TeagsEeey a Nina 


Gudravara vishagiassssciesessasseseeerseseserery LOS 
Turamdya, = Ptolemy ... setete ssange S41 
‘twioe-born,’ an explanation of the pheabh . 200 
Udaléivara, fi god .. een bed pan eee HS Oe Oe Ee 83 
Udandapura, an ancioas town... ” $13 | 
Udaydditya of MAlava; an tpaaviption of his, 

nt Udaypur, notiood . Pret Tirret rrr eo 83 
Udayapura, a town of Fayasithbs L, sedeenassces! 97 
Udayapura, = Udaypur in Gwalior .... seuec83, a 


Uidayashgara rally compowed hin Sudtrip 

chddiled im A. D. 1748 sroccsesceesnesscenenee endo Bh. 
Udaypor, inscriptions at, noticed ; of Déva- 
paladéra, 83; — English equivalent of the 
iste, 195 and n.;—of Harirkjadéva, 96; 


= yi Jay 84; —and of Uda- 
yAdit ym 000s: teseense 83 
Uigur ; raha a "7 eae of the Bth 
Century, 425: MaTEE: Chinese titles of 
the . geen ek bee bd bok ted ee EEE ES ee Pe ee . 435 


Tits, the, their scolable dinlect..... 
| Ujjayini mentioned in the Aska inscriptions 247 


45 | 
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over 2G 


‘uncleanness” a form of sanctity . . 1a 


Undapura, an ancient owD ws ...ce +s S10 
upajjia, an intermediate form between isait- 
dhydya and offm os... a3 o. 


Trarahaida f) hc an nathan (eriborial 
CivisiOTd 2.0.06 0s eeeee aks te B+ 
Urasa, an cactenk canteee it “ephighcaded 


pretty nearly with the modern Hazara ..... 516 
Uroin Bek, a note of an eley on . « 86 
Urputira, an ancient village ...+.«01- +0 . 415 
radi used to denote ‘the dark fortnivht™...... 1° \ 
Vadnagar pradasti, the date of the, naval 

of it; Engliah equivalent... 147 ul nu. 

gagaira,* and so forth,’ used & the ‘Tiranelli 

grant.......++.» usa tisanecee 201 ORME DD, 
Vijjaya, of the Pinara ‘euily ishverises eins el 
Valabhi era, the (see Gupta- Valabhi era). 

two miscellancons dates in it ..-....+-...0. o54 N, 
Valaga, ece Dhalaga... veubeh gar ater enOGE ae 
Valahfri-Gana, of the Tu ains.. iinet tod 

| Vallabhardja (Kalachuri of Betanarl + #435 
Valocheri, an ancient town or village .....-... 418 
Vamaparra, or Be ae an abeent town 

or village ... + os mates 
Verurupizeri. or - Vamrapileyt, « o ¥. 

the Kandaruvaii rishaya... 2a 01 
Vanarijadéva (?); see Gayd . canekiabesh 20K 
Vindripedayu, an ancient wey or a village" . 418 
Vaigiparru, an ancient town or Village... 418 


Vararuchi, hie Lisgdnuddsana is earlier thai 
those of Harshavardhana and raaerhars 119 


Varihabhimi, o division of Pandradééa ... . 421 
Vardan, notes on the American anthor... 427 
Vardhamina, a division of Sete ae rte 421 
Varéndra, a division of Pundradéda .........-+ 320 
Varfdvarasvawin, a form of Biva ......0-02 123 
varru (see alao barru and parru), as beers 
igri of rillage-names, in Ela vere vs -es ose 271 


Varushappirapu, the Tami] New Year's Day. 43° 

Vasantapila, a prince; ee one of the 
Timarza of Dehli... ..o 202 and n. 

vati (see also fui), used to denote ‘the dark 


fortnight '.. 149 and n,, 151, 152, 158 
Vattelutta POE a . 286 and Plate 
Varvéraa, a place; perhaps = - Vyighréraka, 

the modern Bighira ...+++00se essere 202 and n. 


Bighéra .. 

Védintasitras, the, with ihe "commentary by 

pe ac emia notice e2 Dr. Sts 
histor . 306 
Yana diel ae - a . 3 
veiling of men ; an origin for the OntOM .. . 49 

Velanindo, tile an ancient territorial 
GUVIBIOD wae os eueewe 


on ee o 


PPT OT. 


foes Fee 
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Fendidad, Dr. Horn's translation of the, noted 1i7 
Vengi, the country of the Eastern 
93, 04, 95, 101, 192, 103, 104, 267, 268, 269, 
270, 271, 276, Tis 278, 231, 232, a; 
the earliest connection of it with them, 4; 
TAR ec oe saereaghtel ns gam Sates 
ruler for twenty-seven years, 272; — 
wisesone 08 Vakat, 276, 284; — its capital 
is supposed to be mentioned by Hinen 
Taiang, 08 Ping-ki-l0......000ccccccceessseeeseess Mb 
Mer scale rishayo, an ancient territorial 


ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


au cc 
Venkats of Vijayanagara; his coins ...207 to 309 
rermin, tha object ot ore. among the 


bok 28 ek ee eid th ied Eel a4 


literate bee FSS ee eh ee ee ee ee en en eee ee 105 


Vigrabarija of Sikashbhari (ote also Hara- 
kélindiaka). of fbn ne tee ono 255 PE hee oe aoe BO, 203 
Vijaya, the eighth Daba-Piirvia...csisccs 8, 356 
Vijaydditya, grandson of Béta-Vijaydditye 
YV.. eee ee eee ee ee a Pe Pee Pee es eee Be ed oR 
¥ ttavhdibva, a deacendant of Bata. Vijayiditys 


Sit SES ee OE ee Go ee Pe i ie ee ea 


Vijayaditya 1, Bhattiraka (Eastern Cha- 
TOK YR) ooo eresrssssscecesdsesssreeres dt, Lot, OF, BBS, 417 

VijaySditya IL. Naréndramyigarija (East. 
Chal.), 12, 13, 100, 234, te horeerks 
his, edited........0+.., eel 
Vijayaditya IIL, Guuaka (East Chal ) 12, 


Roam ome ie se she eee 


ee 23 
Vijayaditya [V., Kollaliganda (East. Chal.).. 
12, 13, 103, 283 
Vijaydditya V., Béta (East. Chal.)......12, 18, 
95 n., 267, 283 
Vijaydditya VI., Amma I]. (East. Chal,)... 12, 
Vijayaditya VII. (East. Chal.), viceroy of 


Veugi... $F oie ed PO SS ee Pn ge eee » 2h 
Vijayamaliidévi, wife of Vijayaditya 10.268, 280 
Vijayanagara, coins of the kings of ............ 301, 


Vijayasiddhi, a birada of Minigi-Yuvardia: 
98: — und «apparently of Ehnttiraks- 
V ipayestye 1 see savers cavicse csesisojpeies sees seems BD 
Vijayarivia, ancient form of the name of 
Bee wile cssce- cen ccnnes 101, 415, 418 
Vikrama. the traditional founder of the Vik- 
rawaer:; notes on his history, as repre. 
aS im the ttc of the Saraavati- 
vc Lie hha .. coe WER Ses ame tt0eeeteeresces GOL 
Vv rai erm; ccntinnatina ‘a Prof Kielhorn’ # 
examination of questions connected with 
this era, 124; —- general chronological list 
of Vikrama dates, 125; — summary of 
results, 397; — percentages of dates eza- 
mined, $97; — current and expired years: 
cufrent years are quoted only exceptionally, 


ae 


veh, 271 


12288, 983 





308; — northern and Guitiien ea the 

reckoning by southern (KarttikAdi) years 

was from the beginning intimately connec- 

ted with the era, 399; — down to about the 

fourteenth century of the era, both kinds 

of years were | used over exactly the same 

untry, 400; — the piiraimdnta 

and Gnidia iseeniiia of the lunar months ; 
neither scheme is necessarily andexclusively 
connected with either the southern (Kiér- 
ttikidi) or the northern (Chaitriidi) year, 
401 ; —locality and names of the era, 401 — 
where and by which dynasties the era waa 
used up to about A. D. 1300. . 402;— 
names of the era; the Milava era, ond the 
Vikrama era, 404; — the latter name means 
the autumn as the poets’ ‘ war-time,’ and 
was simply transferred from the autumn to 
the year, 409; — some matters of detail 
regarding the calculated dates, 409, — 
irregular datea, 409; — — years of other eras, 
quoted along with the Vikrama years, 410; 
— Jupiter years quoted along with the 
Vikrama years, 410; — intercalary months, 
411 ;— laukika montha, 41) ; — nabshetras, 
koranay, and yéyas, 412; — lunar and solar 
eclipses, 412; — savikrdatis, 412; — other 
holy or festive times, 413, = repentod tithiy, 

413; — suggestions for calculating dates... 

Me cane ave (East. Chal.) ......12, 18, 282, on 
ikruina a, & biruda of spparent! Bhat- 
tiroka-Vijoyiditya L......... 112-000 ae woe OD 

Vikramaditya I. (East. Chal.) ..... cotenees rie DOG, 283 

Vikramaditya TI. (East. (hal.).... 12, 18, 269, 285- 

Vikramiditya VI. (West. Chal); his wars 
with the Chélas and the Eastern Chalu. 
kyas, 250, 28], 282; —doubt about the 
exact date of his patfabandlia............., 282 m 

Vikramaukadévacharita, the, of Bilhapa: 
historical matters in it . ssecestio, ZED 

Vimalititya ( Bust. Chal.) ~~ 13, 13, 273, 283 

rei a Variant of the naan OE V imala- 

HEY M sees. ou basis had PA4 ebb douseacn sey soranteeeene, 

Vinayadiéarman, an cMlces of Gunake-Viie- 

ydditya UT.. wissen LOS 
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- Vindhyapdrira, a division of Paiajradifaci: ow 421 


Vinhukuméra, = Vishnonnandin............ JH], 348 
Vira-Chidadéra, Vishnuvardhana IX. (East. 
Chal), viceroy of Ws pelea) | < 96. 
Vira-R&ghavachakravartin, a eine as 
viraha, a Jain technical word ,.. ...cssece<seess ccc 
Virbins, the cult of, 46; — regucaliatea by the 
BOTW o aecsa-s even sen ais est esac suv ssesessess eeie sal 
tfrgals or vtra-kallus, ‘monumental slabs of 
heroes ;’ an inscription on one, edited ...... Bp 
Vida, name of a people mentioned in the 
Asoka inseriptioma .........04...239, 240, 247, 248 


aH 
2ey 
, He 


14 








Vidikha, the first Dada. Parvin vecsss tense: S48, 358 | Vishouvordbans -Vijayaditya, Mahérdja .. mew 

Vidikhichirya, a uame of Guptiyupta......342, 350 | Vieagapatam District, an ——— from 

re stil rei ae site cavardbinal. a the, Cited s.cccanessssabs PTT tree 15 

15, 1, 05; —and of Vishnuvardhana IL., vow to obtam chsidven; os = raeals ‘of 

98 : — und apparently of VishouvardhanaV. 102 violation of 82 ;—effect of a, in fulktales 326 &. 
sishejas were subdivided into dtrayas ee ee 93 | Vriji, name of a ate mentioned in the 

Vishou, the god, compared to rags, 119; — Adika inscriptions .. ... 23, 240, 247, 248 
and to COMM TiGe .41se0cees0e anaes ser see cones ceseeee 147 | Vylghra, a primce +++. . 313 

Vishounandin, the first Bruta-Kéoalin ...348, 358 | Vyighréraka, a place; the widders “Bighéra 202 a. 

Vishnurija, = Vishnuvardhana IL, 98; —  gyatipdta, the different different meanings of, in ad- 
nes. Cabeerertee rere — also dition to denoting the yéga of that name 
= Vishnuvardhana IV. . «» 100 202, 223 

Vishnuvardhana, great-grandson “of “Béta- 
Vijayiditya V. .. seunnaee 268, 283 | 

aye Acdapnegente a descendant of Béta- Vija- 
yiditya V 268, 283 

Vishyavardhans, soa ain of Bhima of ‘the ‘Solar 
Race .. 

Vishpuvardhans. E: ""Kabja-Vishruvardhana 
(East. Chal.), 12, 13, 15, 94, 95, 96, 285; — 
determination of the initial point of hia 
years, in A. D. 615, . . 3 to 5; — his Chi- 

purupalle grant, edited ... 15 

Vishnuvardhana II. (East. Chal.), ‘12, 13, 98, 

106, 289; — determination of the initial 
point of his years, in A. D. 663 -.+--+:..++++» 10 
Vishouvardhana IIT. (East. Chal.). 12, 13, o7, 283 











| 
| 


Warren's Kalasankalita, =a 
@Frore ik ess eressesersssee bo 45 

oi in’atlaiied Laverahows ol tks Balin eine: 
lated by Dr. Smyth; continuation...18, 170, 305 

| Women, position of in mediwval Arabia ...... 427 


Yighist&n, a note on the term .....-......599 and p. 
Yamuni; see Gangs .. saheeteveneteeeese ee 
Yavanas mentioned in the “Addka inscriptions 
239, 240,'247 
Yavanaa, i. ¢. Musalmans, cities of the, in 


Vishouvardi..ua IV. (Bast. Chal.) 12, 13, Pundradééa ... . 42) 
100, 283, 417 rig, an atologica clement ipéines of yeas 
Vishouvardhana V., Kali. Vishnuvardhana awed in recorded dates :— 
| East. Chal.) ... .» 12, 13, 103 and n., 265 Harshana . ea ae 312 
Vishnuvardhana YI, ra I. (Bast. Chal.) Siddha . Ss ecatandaaan dea nsieana . 422 
14, 13, 95 n., 266, 283 Vriddhi... . 138 


youngest danghtor-i in- Se in n folktales | a -ASSIE. 
Yuddhamalla I. (Eastern Chalukya) ... , 103, 28 
Yuddbamalla II. (East. Chal.) 12, 15, 269, 270, 2e3 
Yunnan, notice of French pee to, from 
Tongking ... ee | 
Yaeuf and Zulaikhdis, sites on n Firddst’ a. 116, 117 


Vishnuvardhana VIL., agony Bhima IL. 
(East. Chal.) .. ..12, 13, 05 n., 269, 283 

Vishourardhana “VIL, ‘Rajardja I, (East. 
Chal.) . ww B00 

Fshauvarthans’ Ix, Virw-Chisadéva (Best 
Cin), vineroy cb Viligl cnsssiesessoseanesns 880, 
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ERRATA IN VOL. XX. 


p. 170, lines 10, 11, for [4 A, and concludes d | p. 288, line 7 from the bottom, for SagikkiJamai- 
sentence, read Yd, and concludes a sentence. yum, read Sapi-kkijamaiyum, 
p. 208, lines 3, 34, the words t=tdvakaih kpity, | P SIL, text line 2, for jidya’. tamd, rend 
am=anyat 1" should lie in line 34 opposite | jidys'"-tamé, | 
|p. S14, text line 2, for grafhair ? 11"); read 
gra{hair 7). 





the numeral 27. 
p- 287, No. IL, pal soe i aa De Babe ae | 
évi-Vira-; and Translation, line 3, insert a | Pp. 344, line 3, for puttdvill, read pathivall. 
p. 379, line 9, for Mahdraja, read Mahdrdja, 


senna ante end of the line. 
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